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PREFACE. 


THE present Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
was, in a great measure written, as has been stated in the Pro- 
spectus, in a Canadian mission, partly at times when the author 
was incapacitated for duty. A subsequent residence in England 
has permitted him to study many of the annotators upon the 
Epistle ancient and modern,’ and to incorporate from them 
quotations, selected with a desire of adding to the possible use- 
fulness of the work, which will itself afford the best index of the 
thought and research that have been expended upon it. 

It is hoped that it is free from any grave objection; and that, 
even when it departs most widely from the current of modern 
interpretation, the reasons assigned for the views which have been 
adopted, and the authorities by which, in many instances, these 
views are supported, will be sufficient to avert the charge of 
rashness. The great object has been to follow, conscientiously 
and implicitly, what seemed to be the meaning of the apostle; 
and never to depart from others, except when it was thought 
that reasons could be assigned for believing that they had 
departed from the mind of St. Paul himself. No obscure place 
has been intentionally blanched;? and, in noticing opposite inter- 
pretations, attention has been directed to those only which, 


1 I may be permitted to acknowledge here the advantage derived from 
the extensive collection’ in Darling's Metropolitan Library. 

* “The second is concerning the exposition and explication of authors 
which resteth in commentations and commentaries: wherein it is over 
usual to blanch the obscure places, and discourse upon the plain.”—Buacon 
Adv. of Learning, p. 215, Mont, Ed. 
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either from their plausibleness, or the extent to which they had 
been received, seemed to call for notice. 

As every translation is a kind of condensed comment, and one 
version sometimes renders a particular expression more felici- 
tously than another, the frequent introduction of the renderings 
of modern versions, although, perhaps, a peculiarity, may not be 
without advantage. 

A paraphrase has been added, for the purpose of enabling the 
reader to embrace at a glance the interpretation which is defended 
in the body of the work, and to judge how far that interpretation 
vindicates St. Paul’s argument from charges of obscurity and 
want of coherence. For this reason, the author would wish the 
paraphrase to be regarded as claiming no other merit than a 
supplement to the Commentary, intended for a special and sub- 
ordinate purpose. 

In conclusion, I desire to return my best thanks to those who 
have enabled me to publish with diminished risk, and to express 
a hope that the work may not be found altogether unworthy of 
the encouragement with which it has been so kindly honoured. 


R. K. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE preliminary enquiry of most importance in the examination 
of an epistle, to those who possess a knowledge of the author and 
of the parties addressed, is the object for which it was written. 

. It has been generally supposed, that the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans was directed to a church already established at Rome, 
and instructed in the Gospel—not to make known to them the 
first principles of the doctrine of Christ—but to combat and 
correct the Judaizing leaven, which was the earliest widely- 
extended corruption that threatened the Church. 

Olshausen and some other crities have, indeed, altogether re- 
pudiated such a view; and the former has, in the introduction to 
his commentary, stated his objections against it. Their force 
rests almost entirely on the difficulty which is connected with the 
circumstances of St. Paul’s arrival and reception at Rome, and 
the absence of direct reference to the Christian Church in that 
city by the Jews during their conference with the apostle. On 
this circumstance, a German critic, Tobler, grounded an attempt 
to prove that when St. Paul came to Rome there was no Christian 
Church there; and upon the same circumstance Olshausen 
grounds his denial of the presence of a Judaizing, or even 
Jewish element in the Church at Rome. He says, that if there 
had been any Jewish Christians there, it must be admitted that 
they adhered to the Jewish synagogue, in the same way that the 
Jewish converts at Jerusalem remained attached to the temple; 
and that they must, therefore, have been well known to the 
Jews. 

There does not, however, seem to be any real ground for diffi- 
culty. When St. Paul came to Rome, the brethren, or Christian 
believers, came out to meet him; ‘and it came to pass, that after 
three days Paul called the chief of the Jews,” (who are thus dis- 
tinguished from the brethren) “‘ together.” Are we to suppose 
that during these three days the apostle was idle, and not in 
communication with Christians, since it seems that with the Jews 
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he was not? Is it not more likely that during that time he had 
held frequent conferences with the brethren who had come out 
to meet him on his approach to the city, and had informed ~ 
himself fully of the relative positions and feelings of the Jews and 
Christians towards one another, and that he had concerted his 
plans for endeavouring to influence his countrymen, his brethren 
according to the flesh? Coming, as a Jewish prisoner who had 
appealed to Cesar, and as a person intimately acquainted with the 
Christians, and capable of affording the fullest information re- 
specting their true character, and the nature and tendency of 
their doctrines, St. Paul would stand in a very different position, 
and on much higher ground with the Jews, than any of the 
Christians resident at Rome. Of this favourable position he 
avails himself, probably, after consultation with the brethren, to 
endeavour to win the Jews. He calls them together, and they 
respond to his summons, to be informed of the cause of his im- 
prisonment and appeal. Being informed of this, they then 
express a desire to hear from him, as from an indisputably au- 
thentic source, and a man thoroughly versed in the Jewish 
religion, for the hope of which he had been bound, the actual 
state of the question. So far is the language from countenancing 
the view, that the existence of Christians at Rome was unknown 


; to the Jews, that they introduce their request by saying, “ but as 


\ for this sect, we know that it is everywhere spoken against.” 


The most obvious and natural interpretation of the passage 


, seems to be this, that wishing to hear St. Paul’s sentiments, the 
_ Jews studiously, or, at least, intentionally, kept out of view any- 
| thing which would have indicated an absolute prejudication of 
; the question; and that the mention of the Christian Church at 
Rome, and of their relation to it, in proportion as it was hostile, 
, would have been of this character. It would have been quite 


destructive of all supposition that they were disposed to hear 
what St. Paul had to say without prejudice, or, at least, without 
a determined pre-judgment of the question, to have introduced 
it as one which had been the source of violent antagonism, and, 
probably, of complete separation between themselves and their 
brethren who had embraced the faith of Christ. They therefore 
place their objection not on their own opinions as private Jews, 
or as the Jews at Rome, but upon its general condemnation by 
the body of the nation everywhere. To have expressed or said 
what implied that they had already condemned this sect, and 
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were so convinced of their error and wickedness, that they would 
not even associate with them, would have been a singular preface 
to a wish to know St. Paul’s views upon the subject; but to have 
said or implied that they were indeed opposed to it, but were 
willing to distrust their own opinions, and to hear without pre- 
judice what St. Paul could bring forward in its favour, that could 
counterbalance its general condemnation — the Jews everywhere, 
would have been perfectly natural. 

Olshausen’s supposition, that, if there were any Jewish Chris- 
tians at Rome, we must assume, that, as the Jewish converts at 
Jerusalem remained attached to the temple there, so the converts 
at Rome would adhere to the synagogue in that city, is by no 
means beyond controversy. He himself rather inconsistently 
makes it a part of his explanatory theory, that, owing to the 
persecutions of the Jews, the Christians at Rome were induced to 
make thew differences from the Jews more apparent. But this was 
a motive which would influence a Jewish as well as a Gentile 
convert; while the necessity of such a course would be much 
more urgent in the case of the former than of the latter, since 
the Gentile convert was all along widely distinguished from the 
Jew by his exemption from Judaical rites and observances; but 
the Jewish convert could not, so long as he associated himself 
with the Jews, and observed their rites and customs, expect to be 
distinguished from them by heathen rulers. This would be a 
very strong inducement to the Jewish Christian to withdraw from 
the synagogue, particularly if, at any time, he could remain at 
Rome only by doing so. The tendency of St. Paul’s epistle 
itself had been such, that it must have contributed to draw a clear 
line between. Judaism and Christianity, and to lead to a more 
distinct profession of the faith on the part of those who received 
it, and to a proportionate alienation from them on the part of the 
unconverted Jews. His exhortations in the thirteenth chapter, 
would lead the Jewish Christians to keep entirely aloof from all 
seditious plots entered into by the Jews, and, if necessary for 


their own safety, to withdraw from them altogether; and it is, | 


therefore, probable, that under the persecution of the Jews by 
Claudius, a complete separation took place, to which St. Paul’s 
vindication of even the Jewish Christians from legal obligations, 
chap. vii. 1—4 of the present epistle would reconcile the latter. 
If the Christians at Rome had either at any time withdrawn 
from the Jews, or if there had been a strong spirit of antagonism 
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between them, the presence of the former during St. Paul’s com- 
munication with the latter, must either have prevented any satis- 
factory intercourse, or have defeated its object by reviving old 
animosities which had originated either on doctrinal grounds; 
or, if persecution had led to a complete separation, on what the 
Jews must have regarded as a desertion, and therefore equally 
criminal. 

It may be said, that if there was a Christian Church at Rome 
known to the Jews, the latter might have ascertained their tenets 
without consulting St. Paul, and that they must have had some 
knowledge of them from being in contact with them. But it is 
evident that, in desiring information from St. Paul, the Jews 
applied to him as to a man of note, upon whose words particular 
reliance might be placed, who had not dissociated himself from 
his Jewish brethren, and that they did not so much wish to know 
the Christian system as St. Paul’s view and explanation of it. It 
seems also clear that there must have been a Christian Church at 
Rome, or else that in some way the Jews there had become ac- 
quainted with the Christian tenets, or with St. Paul’s connexion 
with them, since the words this sect either denote a proximity of 
place, or prove that the Jews immediately understood what St. 
Paul meant by saying, that for the hope of Israel he was bound 
with this chain. To a mere Jew, unpossessed of any clue to the 
apostle’s meaning, these words would never have intimated any 
connexion with an unknown sect, or that St. Paul referred to the 
Christian doctrine. " 

After all the difficulties which he suggests, Olshausen gives up 
the question. First, he admits that there might have been Jews 
by birth, or proselytes among the members of the Roman Church, 
overlooking, apparently, that this is scarcely a matter of conjecture, 
but of almost certainty; that Priscilla and Aquila are saluted by 
name, and that Luke, Jason, and Sosipater were most probably 
of Hebrew descent, if they were St. Paul’s relations in the strict 
sense of the term, which there is no good reason for doubting. 
Secondly, he adds what seems a direct contradiction of his great 
argument, that if there were any such, ‘‘ they would have alto- 
gether taken up the freer Pauline view of the law, and have 
detached themselves from the connexion of the synagogue.” 
Can we suppose such a withdrawal taking place, and yet that the 
Jews at Rome were ignorant of the existence of a Christian’ 
Church in that city; particularly if, as Olshausen supposes in his 
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remarks on chap. xvi. 3,4, the Christians had, very early, places 
of assembling in various parts of Rome; and if, as we know 
from Tacitus, their existence was well known to the heathen 
inhabitants. 

Such is the weight to be attached to the arguments against the 

existence of the Jewish and Judaizing element in the Church at 
Rome, derived from the circumstances of St. Paul’s arrival in 
»that city; and those derived from the epistle itself are equally 
feeble. The author already referred to says, that the seventeenth 
and following verses of the sixteenth chapter point only to a 
probable danger; but the natural meaning which the. words 
convey is, that persons existed in the Church at Rome who were 
opposed to the doctrines which St. Paul had so fully set forth and 
explained in his epistle to that Church, and who caused differ- 
ences of opinion and divisions. Even if it be admitted, that 
these words do not prove that divisions had as yet taken place, 
yet the very least that they can be made, with any consistency, 
to signify is, that the elements of discord existed in the Church 
at Rome, and that these elements were opinions at variance with 
the doctrine contained in St. Paul’s epistle. It seems evident 
that, as the abuse of spiritual gifts is proved to have been one 
great source of discord in the Church at Corinth, by the instruc- 
tions relating to them in the epistle to the Church in that city, 
so the errors which were opposed to St. Paul’s teaching in the 
present epistle must have been such as had reference to the re- 
lative positions of Jews and Gentiles under the Gospel. 

Olshausen, indeed, supposes that all the references to Jews and 
Gentiles are merely introduced as necessary to shew the Gentile 
Church at Rome their relation to the old dispensation as converts 
from heathenism. If the language of the epistle is at all con- 
sidered, such a supposition seems little less than extraordinary. 
Was it necessary, in order to shew the Gentile converts the rela- 
tion in which the New Covenant stood to the Old, as the shadow 
to the substance, the fulfilment to the promise, to assure them 
that God would judge Jew as well as Gentile—that God was the 
God of the Gentile, as well as of the Jew—that the blessings of 
the Gospel came not upon the circumcision only, but upon the 
uncircumcision also? Are these things which required to be 
made known to Gentile believers, whose faith was come abroad 
unto all men? Are they truths which required to be urged upon 
them, because they were such as were opposed to reason, or 
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because the Gentiles would be naturally indisposed to receive 
them? Are they not much more clearly truths urged upon 
persons who were disposed to disparage the Gentiles, and to arro- 
gate an unjust superiority over them? Is the earnest and close 
personal address in the second chapter such as we should meet in 
what Olshausen calls a mere objective exposition? Is it not as 
subjective as anything can be, interwoven throughout with urgent 
appeals to the conscience and principles of a particular party whoe 
is expressly declared to be the Jew? The introduction of such 
an urgent aim at the conviction of a party not existing in the 
body addressed, merely to illustrate the relation of another and 
different party to a particular system, or, in the words of Ols- 
hausen, ‘‘ as a mere rhetorical figure” (!) is inconceivable. The 
whole tenor of the epistle points out as clearly, as an address to 
those who are concerned, and not a description to a third party 
of the state of the Church at Rome could do so, that the Church 
in that city consisted of Jewish and Gentile converts, and that 
there, as elsewhere, the leaven of Judaism existed, and was in- 
jurious to the progress, as well as to the purity of the Gospel. 
Whom can we suppose St. Paul to address, when, after describing 
the advantages of the calling of the Jews, and the establishment 
of their polity, he says, ‘‘ Are we any better than they?” and, 
supplying the answer, adds, ‘‘ By no means, for we have already 
charged both Jews and Gentiles that they are under sin.” 

There seem to be only two arguments of any weight offered by 
Olshausen to support his theory from the epistle itself. ‘The first 
is, that the second chapter is addressed to Jews, and not to 
Jewish converts to the Gospel. This is, indeed, admitted by the 
majority of those commentators who take for granted the existence 
of Judaizers at Rome; but I have endeavoured to shew, that it 
is not Jews simply, as such, but Jewish or Judaizing converts, 
who are addressed—persons who were not named, but surnamed 
Jews, or who prided themselves on their distinctive name of 
Jews, as giving them a superiority over their Gentile brethren. 

The other is an attempt to rebut the argument deduced from 
the fourteenth chapter, which proves that there were persons who 


1 Unless St. Paul’s omission to state the object of the epistle be con- 
sidered such. But according to the view which supposes that the com- 
bating Judaizing views was the object, such a statement would have been 
prejudicial to the success of the epistle, and altogether at variance with 
the cautious and delicate manner in which St. Paul approaches the subject. 
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from principle objected to the use of certain food; and as we have 
no record of the existence of any such scruple on the part of any 
Gentile Christians, and abundant testimony to its existence on 
the part of Jews, this has been justly regarded as strong con- 
firmatory evidence of the existence of Jewish converts, and that 
the scruples referred to were entertained by them. This Ols- 
hausen meets by asserting what is palpably incorrect, namely, 
that while these Roman ascetics objected to all use of animal 
food, the Jews abstained only from the flesh of unclean animals. 
It is, however, well known that conscientious Jews would refuse 
to eat what had been offered to idols, or what they had not reason 
to believe had been so killed as to comply with the Mosaic in- 
junctions respecting the pouring out of the blood, and the appre- 
hension of transgressing, by inadvertently eating what had been 
offered to idols, or what had not been slain according to the 
Jewish custom, seems to have been so strong in some cases as to 
have led to abstinence from all animal food whatever. 

To produce all the evidences of the existence of Jewish be- 
lievers at Rome, and of imminent if not actual division between 
the Jewish and Gentile converts, would be to transcribe’a large 
portion of the epistle, in which St. Paul addresses at one time 
the Jews, and at another the Gentiles; at one time associating 
them together in his exhortations to faith and patience; and, at 
another, warning them respectively against mutual offence, and 
entreating them to preserve the unity of the faith in the bond of 
peace.t At the same time there is a much fuller declaration 
of the whole Gospel system than in St. Paul’s epistle to the 


1 Dr. Paley, with his usual perspicuity, has shewn that the principal 
object of the argumentative part of the Epistle, “is to place the Gentile 
convert upon a parity of situation with the Jewish in respect of his reli- 
gious condition, and his rank in the Divine favour. The Epistle supports 
this point by a variety of arguments, such as that no man of either de- 
scription was justified by the works of the law, for this plain reason, that 
no man had performed them; and it became therefore necessary to appoint 
another medium, or condition of justification, in which new medium the 
Jewish peculiarity was merged and lost ; that Abraham’s own justification 
was antecedent to the law, and independent of it ; that the Jewish converts 
were to consider the law as now dead, and themselves as married to 
another; that what the law in truth could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God had done by sending His Son; that God had re- 
jected the unbelieving Jews, and had substituted in their place a sogiaiy 
of believers in Christ, collected indifferently from Jews and Gentiles.”— 
Townsend. 
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Galatians, which is to be accounted for from the circumstance that 
the church at Rome had not enjoyed the presence of that apos- 
tle, or probably of any other at the time when St. Paul wrote, 
and had not, therefore, received those full and abundant personal 
instructions which had no doubt been bestowed on the Galatians. 
There is also an absence of the severity of reproof which exists 
in that epistle, and this is probably to be accounted for on the 
the same ground, as well as owing to their not having all been 
St. Paul’s personal converts, and to the circumstance that the Judai- 
zing leaven was not, perhaps, so malignant, nor so widely spread; 
and also that the Gentile converts at Rome had offered a more - 
noble and successful resistance to its aggressions. 

The Epistle to the Romans is eminently doctrinal. It opens 
with a declaration that the Gospel had been the subject of pro- 
phetical annunciation (chap. i. 2), that He who was its great 
subject combined in His person the human and divine natures, 
(chap. i. 3, 4), and that it was the power of God to salvation to 
all believers (chap. i. 16, 17). The wrath of God against all 
who reject it is pointed out, and their guilt and inexcusableness 
are shown to consist in two things; first that they reject the 
last and clearest discoveries of God’s attributes and purposes, 
which He has made or can make; and secondly, that the obdu- 
racy of heart under the influence of which they reject these is the 
result of self-formed habits in the individual, and of the increas- 
ing alienation and departure from God of the human race that 
had taken place since the fall, owing: to which the knowledge 
originally possessed of His attributes and character had been 
entirely lost, and habits of proportionate moral depravity formed 
(chap. i. 21—30). 

The guilt and folly of those who despised the clear revelations, 
made by the Gospel, of the guilt of these depraved habits, and of 
God’s wrath against them, as well as of those who perverted their 
knowledge of the judgment which it announced by condemning 
others, instead of examining and judging themselves, and by 
hoping for an acquittal on partial grounds is stated (chap. i. 30— 
11, 11), and the true relative position of Jewish and Gentile be- 
lievers, in reference to acceptance with God, and acquittal in 
judgment, and the exemption of the latter from submission to 
Judaism, are vindicated (chap. ii. 12—29). 

The object of the calling and separation of the Jews as a 
nation is stated (chap. ili. 1—8); the universal corruption of 
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Jews as well as Gentiles is proved from the Old Testament 
Scriptures; and the only hope of justification and acceptance is 
shown to be the righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus 
Christ unto and upon all that believe. That this had been the 
true means of acceptance to the faithful Jews under the Mosaic © 
covenant, as it was under the new to both Jews and Gentiles, is 
also proved (chap. ii. 8—30). 

That the purpose for which Abraham was called was, like 
that of the calling of the Jews, the general advantage of man- 
kind; and that Abraham himself was justified by faith, that he 
might be the father of all that believe is the subject of the fourth 
chapter; and the security and strong assurance of final safety 
which those, who, like him, are justified by faith, derive from 
what God has already done for them, is dwelt upon (chap. v. 
1—11). 

In chap. v. 12—19, a contrast is instituted between Christ 
and Adam, and the advantages derived from the former are 
proved to be greater than the evils accruing from the latter; and 
in chap. v. 20, 21, the object of the law is briefly referred to, as 
a partial and temporary measure, intended, like the calling of the 
Jews, to subserve God’s general purposes of mercy by bringing 
into stronger relief man’s natural sinfulness. 

The doctrine of grace is vindicated from the imputation of 
holding out any encouragement to sin; and the powerful obliga- 
tions to holiness, not to be renounced without forfeiture of its 
privileges, imposed upon believers by Baptism, as well as the 
strong inducements to resist sin which a state of grace affords are 
fully set forth (chap. vi. 1—23). 

In the seventh chapter, the case of a self-righteous man, striving 
to yield a sincere and perfect obedience which might merit life 
on legal principles, #8 illustrated by St. Paul’s own experience in 
his Pharisaical state, and by the description of those sinful work- 
ings of the human heart which, even if external obedience to 
the law were yielded, would condemn a man owing to their 
continued transgression of the tenth commandment. By these, a 
law, holy, just, and good in itself, becomes to man in his fallen 
state the means of transgression, and of consequent death or con- 
demnation. 

The manner in which Christ delivers from this condemnation, 
and the respective influences of a state of acceptance, in pro- 
ducing spiritual-mindedness and love to God, and of a state 
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of condemnation, in causing earthly-mindedness and enmity to 
Him, are described; and spirituality of nature and disposition is 
insisted upon, as an indispensable requisite in every believer, and 
as a certain consequence of the indwelling of God’s Spirit, with- 
out which no man can belong to Christ (chap. viii. 1—9). The 
obligations to holiness and to the mortification of sin, arising 
from the assurance of a future resurrection—from the transient 
nature of earthly pleasures—from deliverance from the spirit of 
bondage, and the reception of the spirit of adoption and from the 
hope of an eternal inheritance and glory are strongly inculcated 
(chap. viii. 9—17). The unworthiness of the sufferings that 
intervene to be compared with the future glory to accrue to be- 
lievers is set forth, and the wisdom of patient endurance and 
waiting to the end are urged, upon the ground, that, although 
believers cannot discern what, as being really for their good, 
should be the subject of prayer; yet the Holy Spirit intercedes 
within them by His suggestions; while all things are made to 
work together for their good, as they always have done for that 
of those who love God (chap. vii. 17—28). The truth of this 
position is illustrated and proved by the example of God’s people 
of old; and the strong assurance of final safety to be derived 
from what has been already done for the salvation of believers, 
and from the history of God’s dealings with His people Israel 
in their calling, and in all the intermediate steps of their disci- 
pline, until their final establishment was accomplished, is declared 
(chap. vii. 28—39). | 


In the ninth chapter, St. Paul meets the objection against the © 


encouragement, which he had said was to be derived from the 
history of God’s ancient people, suggested by their state at the 
time that the apostle wrote, by shewing that they were not all 
Israelites in the sense of being believers, and that it was not 
mere fleshly descent that constituted a man such, but faith; 
and that, from the very cradle of Jewish history, faith had been 
the principle of acceptance with God (chap. ix. 1—16). This 
principle of acceptance and discrimination he vindicates, by 
tracing its operation in the case of Pharaoh and the Israelites, in 
bringing down God’s wrath upon the unbelieving party, and in 
moulding the others into vessels of mercy; and he declares that 
it is exactly by the same principle, by whichhe drew out the Israel- 
ites from among the Egyptians, and in the same capacity of vessels 
of mercy, that God now calls both Jews and Gentiles into His 
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Church, proving also, by quotations from the prophets (chap. 
ix. 16—33), that the calling of the Gentiles had always been 
God’s purpose, and that the disobedience of the Jews had been 
predicted. 

In the tenth chapter, it is proved, by the words of Moses him- 
self, that faith had been the means of acceptance even under the 
Mosaic dispensation; and reference is made to additional pro- 
phecies, proving that the calling of the Gentiles and the dis- 
obedience of the Jews to the Gospel had been foretold. The 
eleventh chapter is intended to guard the Gentile believers from 
falling into the error into which their Jewish brethren had been 
betrayed, by so misconstruing St. Paul’s intimation of the falling 
away of the Jews as to arrogate a superiority over their Jewish 
brethren, and from supposing that they were themselves the sub- 
jects of that blind partiality on God’s part which the Jews had 
erroneously claimed; and the true relative position of Jews and 
Gentiles, the absence of all respect of persons on God’s part, 
and the final and general return of the Jews to God—their recep- 
tion of the Gospel—the powerful influence to result from their 
conversion, in evangelizing and quickening the world into spiri- 
tual life, are stated (chap. xi. 1—36). 

The five concluding chapters contain various practical exhort- 
ations, among which obedience to existing authorities, and a 
consideration for the scruples of others are strongly insisted upon; 
the former addressed, probably, with an especial aim at the Jew- 
ish converts, to rectify their aversion as Jews to heathen domina- 
tion; the latter, to the Gentiles, with the view of leading them 
to have a tender regard for the feelings and consciences of their 
Jewish brethren; and thus to promote that unity which, next to 
the vindication of Christian truth and Christian liberty, is clearly 
the leading object of the Epistle. 

It is probable that the Church at Rome had been principally 
established by Priscilla and Aquila, and the other persons, as 
Epenetus, Andronicus, and Junius, who are called St. Paul’s fel- 
low-workers, although the first seeds of the Gospel may have 
been brought to Rome shortly after the day of Pentecost. The 
Epistle contains the strongest internal evidence that neither St. 
Peter nor any other apostle had yet visited Rome. It was written 
from Corinth (chap. xv. 25—30), probably at the close of St. 
Paul’s second residence in that city, according to Usher and | 
Eichhorn in the year sixty; and, according to Pearson, Dupin, 
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and Lange, in the year fifty-seven. It is likely that the collec- 
tion referred to (chap. xv. 26), was made at Corinth; and it was 
when he brought it to Jerusalem that St. Paul was seized and 
ultimately brought to Rome. Cenchrea, of the church at which 
Phoebe (chap. xvi. 1), was a member, was the port of Corinth; 
Erastus, from whom a salutaticn is ‘sent, and who is called the 
chamberlain of the city, is spoken of as abiding at Corinth (1 Tim. 
iv. 20); and Gaius, whom St. Paul designates as his host, is pro- 
bably the same who is mentioned (1 Cor. i. 14), as having been 
a member of the Church at Corinth who had been baptized by 
St. Paul himself, all of which circumstances seem to point out 
with no small certainty that the Epistle was penned there. ! 

‘¢ The date of this Epistle is very precisely fixed by the follow- 
ing statements contained in it:— 

“J, St. Paul had never yet been to Rome (chap. i. 11, 13, 15). 

“2. He was intending to go to Rome, after first visiting Jerusa- 
lem (chap. xv. 23-28). This was exactly his purpose during 
his three months’ residence at Corinth (see Acts xix. 21). 

‘¢3. He was going to bear a collection of alms from Macedonia 
and Achaia to Jerusalem (chap. xv. 26 and 31). This he did 
carry from Corinth to Jerusalem at the close of his three months’ 
visit (see Acts xxiv. 17). 

‘“‘4, When he wrote the Epistle, Timotheus, Sosipater, Gaius, 
and Erastus were with him (chap. xvi. 21, 23): of these, the 
first three are expressly mentioned in the Acts as having been 
with him at Corinth during the three months’ visit (see Acts xx. 
4); and the last, Erastus, was himself a Corinthian, and had been 
sent shortly before from Ephesus (Acts xix. 22), with Timotheus 
on the way to Corinth (compare 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11). 

‘5. Phoebe, a deaconess of the Corinthian port of Cenchrea was 
the bearer of the Epistle (chap. xvi. 1) to Rome.”? 


1 Tholuck. 2 Conybeare and Howson. 


EX POSLTION 


OF 


THE EPISTLE OF SAINT PAUL 


TO THE CHURCH AT ROME. 


§ L—THE SALUTATION. 


CuHap. I. 1—7. 


Sr. Pavn, as the servant of Jesus Christ, addresses the Christian believers 
at Rome; declares his apostolical office, and his separation to the work 
of publishing the gospel of God, concerning His Son Jesus Christ; and 
vindicates that gospel from the possible suspicion or imputation of 
novelty, by referring to the prophetical annunciations of it in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. He asserts the union of the human and divine 
natures in Christ, as at once the son of David and the Son of God; and 
brings forward the proof of His divinity, derived from His resurrection 
by His own inherent power. He then resumes the statement of his 
having received grace and apostleship, by tracing his mission to its 
author, Christ ; and by stating its object, obedience to the faith in His 
name among all nations. This he points out as the link which con- 
nects him with the believers at Rome, namely, that they are among 
those for whose sakes he had received mercy, and office in the Church 
of God. He therefore addresses them al/, that is, irrespectively of any 
distinction in origin, as Jewish or Gentile ; reminds them of God’s love 
to them all, and of the Author, character, and end of their common 
calling; and invokes upon them grace and peace from God, their and 
his common Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


VeRSE 1.—ITainros. The original name of the apostle was 
Zavros (Heb.) desideratus vel desiderabilis. Some suppose that 
he took the name of Paul on being presented with the freedom 
of a Roman citizen; but this supposition is proved to be erro- 
neous by St. Paul’s atiswer to the chief captain (Acts xxii. 28), 
in which he asserts that he was free born. Others ascribe this 
name to his diminutive size, mradXos, pusillus—Schleusner; while 
B 
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St. Augustine imputes it to his humility. ‘* Non quasi jactantia 
aliqua nomen sibi mutavit apostolus, sed ex Saulo factus est 
Paulus, ex superbo modicus; Paulus enim modicum est....... 
Usum Latinz locutionis advertite, quia Paulum modicum dicitur. 
Paulo post videbo te, i.e., videbo te post modicum.” — St. Aug. 
He is first called Paul (Acts xi. 9), immediately after the men- 
tion of Sergius Paulus, the Roman proconsul at Paphos; from 
which circumstance it has been conjectured, that the Roman 
name, Paul, was assumed by the apostle in honour of the 
proconsul. Theodoret associates it with his calling: Kat wpetov 
pev é€avtov Ilad\ov Kadei ov tavTnv avwlev Tapa TOV TaTépwv 
thy mpoonyopiav SeEduevos, GANA peTa THY KAjoW TadTHS 
akwwbels ws Ziwwv ITétpos, Kai viot Bpovrijs ot ZeBedatov viot 
Kat 6 LaxoB Iopair, cal ABpaap 6” ABpaw:! Th. Aquinas, with 
his evangelising;.‘‘ This name he does not seem to have used, 
until after he began to preach to the Gentiles.” 

The adoption, however, of a second name, generally resembling 
the first in form and sound, but sometimes quite distinct, was 
very common not only in the times of the apostle, but in all 
the periods in which the Jews were brought into close connexion 
with the surrounding nations. ‘‘ Thus many Jews, who lived 
among the Romans, besides their native Hebrew appellations, 
assumed others of Latin origin, as, Dostai, Dositheus, Tarphon, 
Trypho; while others, residing among the Greeks, took names 
from their language, as, Jesus, Jason, Joiakim, Alkimos.”— 
Tholuck. The name JIavAos, which was a common Roman one, ~ 
has a peculiar propriety in the opening of an address to the 
Church at Rome. 

In ancient times, it was the custom, in all epistles, to prefix 
the writer’s name, instead of subscribing it, as is row done. 
‘¢ He prefixes his own name, according to the ancient custom; for 
example, ‘ Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor 
Felix.’”— Cicumen. The ancient custom is, however, still re- 
tained in letters of authority, and in the letters missive of 
churches. 

1 And first, indeed, he calls himself Paul, not having received this 
appellation from of old from his fathers, but having been dignified with 
it after his calling; as Simon with that of Peter, and the sons of 
Zebedee with that of sons of thunder, Jacob of Israel, and Abram of 
Abraham. 


In Rev. ii.17, a new name seems to be similarly used, to indicate an 
admission to new honour or to higher exaltation. 
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 Aoddos, The servant. The proper meaning of this word is s/ave, 

or one who is the property of another, and employed in his 
service. The grade, in honour and happiness, of persons so 
circumstanced, naturally depends upon, and follows, that of their 
Lord; and the highest honour and greatest happiness must 
rest upon those who are the servantsof the Most High. It is in- 
finitely better to be even a door-keeper in the house of God, than 
to be a master in the tents of wickedness. ‘ St. Paul generally 
calls himself at the beginning of his epistles simply, adroaTonos 
‘Inood Xpictob; only in this place and Phil. i.1, d06X0s Inood 
Xptorov; and in Tit.i. 1, dodX0s Ocovd.”— Olshausen. 

In the East, the highest officers of state were called the king’s 
do0A0t. The Spaniards pride themselves in the title, Criados del 
Rey, that is, ‘‘the king’s servants,” ‘‘ the king’s called”; and among 
ourselves, ‘‘ her Majesty’s servants,” is frequently used to desig- 
nate those in office. ‘The appellation 71m’ 33y was applied to 
Moses (Deut. xxxiv.5), and is rendered in the Septuagint, 
oixerns. It is afterwards applied to Joshua, then to the pro- 
phets, and, lastly, the term dodXos is applied to the apostles and 
ministers of the gospel generally; but this appellation is less fre- 
quent in the New Testament than in the Old. Our Lord said 
(John xiv.15), Henceforth I call you not servants ..... but I have 
called you friends. Theophylact thus explains the scriptural usage: 
of the term. ‘ There are various ways of service. One is by 
creation, according to which it is said, All things serve Thee ; 
another by faith, of which it is said, Ye have obeyed that form of 
doctrine into which ye were delivered ; another, by the employment 
of life, according to which Moses was called the servant of God. 
St. Paul was a servant in all these respects.” Similarly, St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. Jude, call themselves the servants of Jesus 
Christ, in the opening of their respective epistles. 

TInoot Xpictov, Of Jesus Christ. “Inoovs, the Greek for the 
Hebrew Joshua, Jehovah that saveth. The force of this name is 
explained Matt. i.21., the Saviour in the highest sense, who saves 
His people from their sins. Xpiorod is a participial noun from 
plo to anoint; the Messiah or anointed, which word, from being 
frequently added to designate His office, came to be used as a 
part of our Lord’s name. As anointing formed a part of the 
ceremonial in the consecration of priests and prophets, and in the 
coronation of kings, this name may refer in our blessed Lord’s 
case to either, or to all of these offices; for He is a prophet, and 
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a king, anda priest for ever. ‘The name Jesus refers to His 
saving his people; the designation Christ, to His being anointed 
for that purpose; and that of Lord, which answers to the different 
names or titles, which the Hebrews gave to God, but most com- 
monly to that of Jehovah, to His sovereign authority.” —Haldane. 
‘“‘ Christus significat Regem, Jesus salvatorem.”—St. Aug. 

Kytos ardatonos, A called apostle. The word améotonos sig- 
nifies properly a messenger, one sent with a message or commission. 
In its highest sense, it is appropriated to the twelve, whom Christ 
chose and sent forth, as his Father had sent him. In the first 
sense, it is found in John xiii.16, Phil. 11.25. In the limited 
sense, as confined to those whom our Saviour chose as His 
apostles, and to whom He gave the name (Luke vi. 13), it is 
found passim, and generally, if not always, with the article. It 
is also applied to the delegates or companions of the apostles, 
Rom. xvi. 7, and perhaps in 2 Cor. viii. 23, and Acts xiv. 4, 14. 
‘“‘ Apostolos suos certe ipse Dominus misit, quod eorum etiam 
nomen indicat; nam sicut Greci, angeli, Latine nuntil vocantur; 
ita Greece apostoli, Latine missi appellantur.”—St. Aug. 

There is here a gradation in sense. The former epithet, the 
servant of Jesus Christ, is illustrated, and its sense explained by 
the terms of the fifth verse, By whom we have received, first, grace, 
and, secondly, apostleship. By the first we are made dod)or, for 
we are not our own, but bought with a price. Waving thus, by 
God’s grace, been made a member of Christ’s household, St. Paul 
was promoted to a particular office, called to be an apostle, an 
office with which he was invested, as all the other apostles were, 
by Christ himself, Gal.i.12.1  ‘‘ Consistently with this, he had 
before proceeded from what was general to what was particular.” 
—Calvin. 

St. Paul’s introduction into the houschold of Christ, although a 
distinct thing, was not, however, irrespective of his office as an 
apostle; and, in admitting him into His service, God had in view 
the particular station, for which he was adapted, and in which 
He intended to place him. In the overpowering means, there- 
fore, which He employed to bring him into the household of 
faith, He had respect not to St. Paul only or individually, and to 
his salvation personally, but to the benefit of that whole house- 


1 “ All these nominatives depend upon ypade, which verb is supplied in 
all the most ancient epistles on record.”—Bloomjield. 
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hold through the agency of one so deeply indebted to His grace, 
and from the exercise of the duties of the station in that house- 
hold, which he intended to assign to him. Comp. Acts ix. 15. 
‘Ad hoe dicit apostolatum accepisse, ut obediatur fide pro 
nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi.” —St. Aug. 

When we take into consideration the following circumstances, 
we shall find abundant reason for the course which St. Paul 
pursued in prefacing his epistles, with declarations of his apostolic 
office, of his being a called apostle, an apostle by the will of God, 
K.T.X. 

Our Saviour had himself chosen, while upon earth, twelve 
apostles, corresponding in number to the twelve tribes of Israel. 
These accompanied Him during His ministry, were instructed by 
Him in the things pertaining to His kingdom, and witnessed the 
effects of His miraculous powers, His unceasing benevolence, and 
His zeal for His father’s glory. They conversed with Him per- 
sonally after His resurrection, were finally commissioned by Him 
to preach the Gospel, and on the day of Pentecost received the 
promised power from on high. 

When one was chosen from among the disciples, to supply the 
place of the traitor Judas, it was considered necessary by the 
apostles, that he should be selected from among those who had 
enjoyed these advantages, Acts 1.21,22. Hence it was natural 
- not only to suppose, that such a course of training was an indis- 
pensable requisite for an apostle, but to question the right to this 
title, on the part of any person who had not participated in it. 

When we also take into consideration, that St. Paul, as an 
apostle, was born out of due time, and that he was the apostle to 
the Gentiles, to whom the Jews were unwilling to concede a right 
to the privileges of the Messiah’s kingdom, except by previous 
admission, through circumcision, into the Jewish church; and 
that, once admitted into the Jewish church, the Gentiles would 
naturally come under the care of some one of those apostles, 
whose number corresponded with that of the twelve tribes, it 
will not appear strange, if some of the Jewish converts were dis- 
posed to consider him as a supernumerary, and not only so, but 
an unauthorised and unnecessary teacher. ‘These considerations 
will enable us to attach to the vindications of his apostolic autho- 
rity and office, prefixed to his epistles, a proper emphasis, as also 
to his declarations, that he had seen the Lord Christ.‘ An apostle 
by Divine vocation.”—Turretin. ‘‘ Vocatitius apostolus.’—Eras, 
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‘‘Je ne suis pas moins apdtre que les autres; puisque je suis 
comme eux appelé 4 l’apostolat, par une vocation surnaturelle, et 
que je n’ai pas moins travaillé que ceux qui sont les plus célébres 
parmi les apdtres (comp. 2 Cor. xi. 5.)”—Calmet. 

Adwpicpévos ets evayyédov Ocov, Separated unto the Gospel of 
God. In addition to his reception of grace, and his promotion to 
the apostleship, he had also been specially separated, or set apart 
during a season of prayer and fasting, for the work of evangel- 
izing; when the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them. And, when they had 
fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them away. 
Acts xiii. 2,3, and immediately consequent upon this separation, 
was St. Paul’s commencement of that active, extensive, and un- 
ceasing course of labour in the work of evangelizing, the history 
of which occupies the greater portion of the book of Acts, from 
that chapter forward. His referring to this formal and solemn 
separation, from which the commencement of his recorded labours 
may be dated, appears both natural, and judiciously calculated to 
conciliate the party at Rome, in combating whose prejudices a 
large portion of the epistle is taken up. 

The Jews had very high views of the priestly office, of the 
honour of ministering unto the Lord, of the exclusive right of 
those, who were called, as was Aaron; and formally and visibly 
set apart, as he and his sons were (Lev. xxil.2). The terms here 
introduced had, therefore, to the Jewish converts a peculiar sig- 
nificancy; and were admirably suited to conciliate them, by 
acknowledging the justness of their sentiments upon this point; — 
as well as to vindicate St. Paul’s claim to the ministry, and to 
the apostolic office, by referring to those solemn and authoritative 
acts of the apostolic college, by which his title had received the 
highest earthly sanction, and he himself had been publicly and 
openly set apart. The correctness of their opinions upon this 
subject afforded him an opportunity, of which he gladly availed 
himself, of becoming, without compromising the truth, to the 
Jewish converts as a Jew; that he might gain from them a patient 
consideration of those arguments which controverted on other 
points opinions held by them, that were irreconcileable with the 
truth. 

By connecting this passage with another, in which the word 
adwpicpévos is found, it has been made to assume a very different 
aspect, and transferred from a solemn, official, and definite sepa- 
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ration, under the public and authoritative direction of the Holy 
Ghost, in an assembly of the Church, to an act of the Divine 
mind, whereby the apostle was set apart from the time of his 
birth as a chosen vessel. Various considerations, however, in 
addition to those already adduced, which point to a formal sepa- 
ration, tend to prove that the term ‘ separated” (ddwpiopévos), 
in the other passage does not refer to the same subject as that to 
which it-is applied in the present one. But, he says (Gal.i.15), 
when it pleased God who separated me from my mother's womb, 
and called me by His grace, to reveal His Son in me that I might 
preach Him among the heathen, x.t.X. Now it is evident, that 
the separation spoken of in Gal.i.15, can be made to signify a 
separation to or for any particular purpose or office, only by con- 
necting it with the present passage, for no such object, or oflice 
is associated with it in the clause, and not only is the sense of the 
clause, separated me from my mother’s womb, complete and scrip- 
tural in itself; but the structure of the whole sentence clearly 
marks the separation from his mother’s womb, —the calling by 
His grace,—and the revelation of His son in the apostle, with a 
view to his entering upon the labour of evangelizing, as distinct 
and successive acts, not identical, or simultaneous. 

The usus loquendi is also opposed to the interpretation which 
would amalgamate, in this respect, Rom.i. 1, and Gal.i. 15; and 
the general drift of passages similar to the latter directs our 
attention to the contemplation of a very different subject, to a 
separation or taking from the womb, not for any particular office 
or object, but as one of the earliest manifestations of God’s pro- 
tecting care and kind providence, of that love which exhibits 
itself strongly in creation and preservation, but still more power- 
fully in grace; and in describing or acknowledging which, it is 
natural to proceed from the one to the other, and to speak first, 
as we do in our General Thanksgiving, of God’s goodness in 
creating and preserving, and then, in redeeming us—separating 
us from our mother’s womb, and afterwards calling us by His 
grace. 

The fourth and fifth verses of Jer.i. have been drawn in to form 
a connecting link between Rom. i. 1, and Gal.i.15, and to confirm 
the view which refers them to the same separation. Then the 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Before I formed thee in the 
belly I knew thee, and before thou camest forth out of the womb I 
sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations 
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(Jer.i.4). Here we find a reference to a knowledge, or cogni- 
zance of the prophet by God previous to His creating him, a 
sanctifying influence exercised before he came into the light, and 
a coeval appointment in the Divine mind to the prophetic office, 
none of which are to be found in Galatians 1. 15, but we discover 
no mention of a separation of the prophet from his mother’s 
womb. Letus then compare the passage in Galatians, with those 
‘which are more strictly parallel in phraseology. Job, wishing 
that he had not been preserved to endure the calamities which 
befell him, says, x. 18, Why hast thou brought me forth of the 
womb? David says, Ps.xx.9, But thou art He that took me out 
of the womb. Thou didst make me hope when I was upon my 
mother’s breasts. I was cast upon thee from the womb. Thou art 
my God from my mother’s belly. And in the 71st Psalm, which 
is an acknowledgment of God’s protecting providence throughout 
his life, he says, For thou art my trust from my youth: Thou art 
He that tuok me out of my mother’s bowels. In all these passages, 
which correspond much more closely with that in Galatians, than 
with that in Jeremiah, the sentiment is free from all ambiguity; 
and is clearly, not that of a separation to any particular office, 
but, the grateful acknowledgment on the part of a pious soul 
of its dependence upon God,—the confession, that for creation 
and preservation through all the stages of its existence, it was 
indebted solely to His power and goodness. The absence of this 
sentiment in the writings of St. Paul would have been as singular, 
as its reiteration in the language of the Psalmist seems natural, 
and to be expected from one, to whom that language, as the 
channel of devotional feeling, was so familiar. 

It seems farther opposed to the illustration of Gal.1.15, by 
Jer. 1.4, 5, that the acts of the divine mind can be known only 
by their declaration in words, or their manifestation. in deeds. 
In the case of Jeremiah, the Divine appointment from before his 
formation was a thing of express revelation. Then the word of 
the Lord came unto me, saying, Before, etc.; and as the son of 
Hilkiah the priest, there is every probability that he enjoyed a 
position favourable to the formation of his character, and that 
indications of his early sanctification and appointment to the 
prophetic office were observable, as soon as they could be ex- 
pected to develop themselves. This we find to have been noted 


1 See also Isai. xlvi. 3. 
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in the parallel case of early sanctification in John the Baptist. 
But in the case of St. Paul, it was the very reverse. His history 
before and after his conversion affords the most marked contrast; 
and he could with as little justice appeal to his own, or to any 
human observation, for indications of his early separation to the 
apostleship, as a person, who for days had been travelling to the 
East, could appeal to his own observation, or to that of those 
who had seen him, to shew that he had been travelling to the 
West.' 

It may be replied, indeed, that although, to human observa- 
tion, his early history seemed to indicate anything but a sepa- 
ration to the apostleship, yet he may have believed that his mind 
was undergoing discipline in the only way possible, or at least 
the best way; and that every step of his course, previously to 
his conversion, actually was, and was therefore believed by him 
to be a divinely appointed, preparatory, and necessary, step towards 
his future usefulness. As a full answer to such a supposition, I 
would simply ask, How can the existence of such a conviction 
on St. Paul’s part be reconciled with the deep abasement and 
humiliation felt by him in reviewing his early course, and with 
his strong expressions of self-condemnation, his declaration that 
he was the chief of sinners, and not meet to be called an apostle, 
because he had persecuted the church of God. The co-existence of 
such diametrically opposite views on the same mind is impossible. 
Compare St. Paul’s description of his character and state pre- 
viously and subsequently to his calling, as given in 1 Tim.i.11—16; 
previously a blasphemer, a persecutor, injurious, an unbeliever, 
and the chief of sinners; in showing mercy to whom God ex- 
hibited a striking instance of forbearance; but, after his calling, 
not behind the chief of the apostles. Nothing could mark riore 
strongly an important transition and change in life, be farther 
removed from the appearance of a separation to the gospel from 
the womb, or afford a greater contrast to the life and course of 


1 The combined qualifications of St. Paul as a Jew, thoroughly versed in 
Greek literature, and possessing the almost talismanic protection of Ro- 
man citizenship, three things which eminently fitted him for his position 
and office as the apostle of the Gentiles, do not in the least controvert 
this position ; unless we should suppose that he was the only man of his 
time, who combined in his own person an early initiation into the Jewish 
doctrines, an acquaintance with Greek literature, and the possession of 
Roman citizenship. 
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him who is expressly declared to have been so separated, namely, 
John the Baptist. 

There is also a difference in the order of the words in Rom.i.1, 
and Gal.i. 15, and in the position of the term separated, relative 
to others occurring in both passages, which confirms the view, 
that in the one (Rom.i. 1) where the word separated comes last 
in order, and after his calling, the formal separation mentioned 
in Acts, and which was subsequent to his conversion and call to 
the apostleship, is spoken of; and that in the other (Gal. i. 15), 
where the words, separated me from my mother’s womb, containing 
a complete thought, are placed in order before his appointment 
to the ministry, an act of God long previous to that appointment 
is intended, viz., the exercise of His kind providence in bringing 
him into the world. This is strongly confirmed by the consider- 
ation, that the thought in Jeremiah, and that in Job, and the 
Psalms, are so clearly distinct, that it is difficult to imagine an 
inspired writer, so perfectly familiar with the sacred books as 
St. Paul was, uttering the former, in language much better suited 
to express the latter. So far from regarding himself as separated 
to the apostleship from the womb, St. Paul speaks of himself, in 
the character of an apostle, as one born out of due time. 

“ Radically ddopif~ means not to destine, but to separate.”— 
Tholuck. God is said to separate, adopicat, His people from the 
nations (Lev. xx. 24,26). ‘ In classic Greek, the verb adopifew 
is more usually employed in a bad sense, in malam partem, mean- 
ing to exterminate, excommunicate, repudiate. But in Hel- 
lenistic Greek, it is more commonly employed in bonam partem, 
as here.”—Stuart. Calvin, in loco, says, ‘‘ I cannot agree with 
those who refer this call of which he speaks to the eternal elec- 
tion of God, and who understand the separation, that from his 
mother’s womb, in Gal.i.15.” The word ddopifw is not, it is 
true, found in connexion with xovdias in the passages in Job, 
and the Psalms. The word éxomacas (Ps. xxil.9) seems most 
strictly appropriate; but the word adopifw seems by no means 
inappropriate. ‘‘ Adopifm separo, discerno, guocungue modo hoc 
fiat.” —Schleusner. Its approximation to adaipéw, which might 
not be inappropriate, is shown in the kindred use of their deri- 
vatives addpicpa adaipepa in the Septuagint; é£ayw is the 
word used in Job x. 18. 

His evayyérov, To the Gospel, equivalent to eis To KaTayyéAAEL 
} Knptvooe evayyédtov, To preach the Gospel; or to eis TO Ky- 
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pvyna evayyeriou, To the preaching of the Gospel. A use of eds 
with a noun of action corresponding to that of the Hebrew 9. 
Evayyéov 6&8 TO Kipvypa tpoonyopevcev, WS TOMY ayabav 
umiryvovpevov yopnyiav’ edayyeniferat yap Tas TOV Ocod xatad- 
Aayas, THY TOD SidBorov KaTaVOL, TOV GwapTHUaTwV THY apeowy, 
Tov Gavatou Tiv Tad\av, TOV veKpOV THY avadoTacW, THY Sony 
TiVv aidviov, THY Bacirelay TOV ovpavav.i— Theodor. “O mpoerny- 
yeltAato, which He published or preached before. Supply @eds. 
‘¢ Published” or ‘‘ announced” seems to express the sense more cor- 
rectly than ‘“‘ promised.” Christ himself was promised before, but 
the Gospel is that promise itself, the glad tidings of Christ; and 
it seems a pleonasm, at least, to speak of the promise as promised 
before. It might be published before, as it was to our first 
parents, and to Abraham, 7) ypadi) mpoevayyeNicato To ABpadu. 
The Scripture preached before the Gospel unto Abraham (Gal. iii.8). 
In this latter passage the ed is incorporated with ayyé\Xa, to 
supply the place of evayyédcov; but, in the one now under con- 
sideration, the incorporation of the ed with the verb would have 
been pleonastic, as the ed is previously expressed. Compare 
Heb. iv. 2, where, speaking of the Jews of old, it is said, Kal yap 
€opev evnyyediopévor Kabarep Kaxeivor; and ver.6, of mpoTepov 
evayyedia GévTes. 

VERSE 2.—Aia tov tpodyntav avtod, By His prophets. The 
promise of a Deliverer made to our first parents, was subsequently 
expanded ; and its character more and more clearly revealed at each 
repetition, from Abraham to David, who testified very fully of the 
particulars of Christ's person, kingdom, and history; and it was 
further elucidated by the succeeding prophets, especially by him 
who has been styled emphatically the Gospel Prophet. The 
apostle’s object, in thus referring to the ancient testimonies of the 
Gospel, and to its declaration by the prophets, is to prove that it 
was no novelty or new doctrine, ‘‘ He answered the objection, 
that what he preached was new.’—Theophyl. We find St. Paul 
adopting the same line of argument in ii, 21, and x.11, of the 
present epistle, in Acts xxiii. 6, and xxvi. 22. 

The promise was made to our first parents. The subsequent 


1 But he styles preaching the Gospel (good-spell), as promising supply 
of an assemblage of good things ; for it announces the good tidings of the 
reconciliation of God, the destruction of the devil, the remission of sins, 
the cessation of death, the resurrection of the dead, the life eternal, the 
kingdom of heaven. 
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renewals of it are to be regarded as additional testimonies to its 
certainty, and explanations of its character, which may be justly 
spoken of as a publishing of the glad tidings of God respecting 
His Son. Search the Scriptures, said our Lord, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.... 
To Him give all the prophets witness, that through His name, who- 
soever believeth in Him shall recewe remission of sins, than which 
there could not be a clearer preaching of the Gospel. The ex- 
pectation of this deliverer had extended even to the heathen, 
‘* Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum literis contineri, 
eo ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret Oriens, profectique Judea 
rerum potirentur.”—Tacit. Hist.v.13. ‘* Percrebuerat Orienti 
toto vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judxa 
profecti rerum potirentur.”—Sueton. in Vespasi.c.4. Most pro- 
bably the visit of the Magi at our Saviour’s birth was the result 
of this general expectation, of which the appearance of the star 
was regarded as marking the fulfilment. Compare also Virgil, 
Kclog.iv., for a description of the happy advent of this deliverer, 
closely resembling, in some parts, the prophetic descriptions of 
our Saviour’s reign. 

‘Ev ypadais ayia, In the Holy Scriptures. ‘The Jews em- 
ployed either ypady the singular or ypadai the plural indifferently. 
The first means the corpus librorum sacrorum; the second refers to 
the same collection, as made up of several particular writings. 
The epithet ayias is given to ypadat, because the Scriptures were 
regarded as worthy of all reverence, or because they were looked 
upon as being inspired by 10 mvedpa To ayov.’—Stuart. The 
distinction here made by Stuart must be received with consider- 
able qualification. Generally speaking, when the singular is used, 
it will be found to refer to some particular passage. ‘The remarks 
of Erasmus on this passage are forcible. ‘‘ Promissus fuit non a 
quovis, sed ab ipso Deo, nec per quosvis, sed per prophetas suos, 
h. e. veros ac divinos, nee id quibuslibet instrumentis, sed in scrip- 
turis sacris.” ‘‘The article is omitted before ypadais ayiass, 
simply because the expression denotes a well-known whole.’”— 
Olshausen. 

VERSE 3.—Ilepi tod Yiod avtov, Respecting His Son. It makes 
little difference, whether with some we connect these words im- 
mediately with the word ‘Gospel’ in the first verse, or with 
‘declared before’ in the second. Christ was the subject of the 
Gospel, and of the prophet’s declarations relating to it. Search 
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the Scriptures, for they are they which testify of me (John v.39). 
To Him give all the prophets witness (Acts x. 43). 

Tod yevopévouv éx omréppatos AaGid, Who was born of the seed 
of David. It had been declared that the promised seed should 
spring from Abraham; afterwards, from the particular branch of 
his offspring, called the tribe of Judah; and, lastly, it was limited 
to the royal lineage of David, who was himself an eminent type 
of Christ. On this account, as well as because this was the last 
and narrowest limit, within which they were to seek the Messiah, 
the Jews constantly spoke of Him as the Son of David. The 
glories of David’s reign, which were to be more than renewed 
under that of his son, endeared the Messiah’s title of the Son of 
David by its associations, to a degree which none but a Jew could 
realise; and that title was not introduced without an object by 
St. Paul in an epistle, in which his wish to conciliate his brethren 
according to the flesh, by every means consistent with the truth, 
continually exhibits itself. In associating our Lord with David 
according to the flesh, he associated him with the Jewish nation 
at large, and with their most cherished hopes and expectations. 

Haldane observes here, that, if Christ had not yet come, it was 
to no purpose that the prophets foretold that He should descend 
from a certain family, since all the genealogies of the Jews are 
now lost; and that it must, therefore, be admitted, that these 
predictions, thus restricted, were given in vain, or that the 
Messiah must have appeared, while the distinction of Jewish 
families still subsisted, and the royal house of David could still 
be recognised. 

Kara capxa, According to the flesh. ‘* Xap& denotes literally 
flesh, that is the flesh of a living or animated being, in distinction 
from that of a dead one which is xpeds. It denotes body also; 
not in the sense of o@ma, which has reference to the compacting 
of the whole of the parts into one mass, but body as distinguished 
from mind, the visible as distinguished from the invisible. 
Hence odp€ is very often used in the Old Testament and in the 
New, for our animal nature, the animal man, so to speak. Frail, 
perishable man also, and man with carnal appetites and passions, 
are often designated by it. As kindred with this, it often means 
man, as living in his present and dying, or transitory state, in 
distinction from another and different condition in a future 
world; so Gal. ii. 20, Phil. i. 21, 22, Heb. v. 7, applied to Christ, 
1 Pet.iv.1, 2 Cor. x. 3."—Stuart. ‘‘ Selon la chair, selon sa 
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nature humaine, exprimée par le mot de chair dans |’Ecriture 
sainte, & cause de son infirmité et de sa mortalité.”—De Sacy. 
“When applied to Christ, it denotes all that He had in common 
with other men,'1 Tim. i. 16, 1 Johniv 2, 2 John 7, compare 
Heb. ii. 14, and forms the contrast to the Divine element in His 
person.” — Tholuck. 

The force of xara, in this place, is clearly restrictive, signifying 
that He was the Son of David only in a certain limited sense, 
that is to say, in His human nature—in as far as He took on Him 
the seed of Abraham, and became the son of David, the son of 
Abraham; and it, therefore, clearly implies, that there was a 
sense, in which He was not the son either of David, or of 
Abraham, and in reference to which He said while upon earth, 
Before Abraham was I am. Kata has the same force in 
Rom. ix. 3, ‘‘my brethren kata cdpxa,” that is, of the same 
fleshly descent, but in other respects not his brethren, not being 
disciples of Christ, nor incorporated into the same body, nor 
animated by the same principles and hopes as the apostle was!, 
@s KATA ev TO Ppovnfla aAXoTplovs GyTas, Koivys 6é avTa KoLVO- 
youvtas THs auyyevelas.— Theodor. ‘Thus also Ephes. vi. 5, 
Coloss. 11.22, Servants obey your masters cata ocapka, that is, ° 
who have a right to your active services, to your bodily labours, 
masters in this respect, but with respect to your spirits, your 
religious principles and possessions not so; For one is your master 
Christ. Ov yap qept avOp@rov wWidod, dyoiv 6 AOyos tiv Sea 
TovTO TpocéOnka TO, KaTa odpKa, alviTTomevos OTL Kal KaTa 
TVvEDuA Yévvnols éoTL TOD avTOv, Kal Tivos Evexev évrevOev HpEaTo. 
—St. Chrys. ‘* When the evangelist St. Matthew says, Abraham 
begat Isaac, and Isaac begat Jacob, Jacob begat Judah, and 
follows out the whole genealogy, he never added, according to 
the flesh,” for such an addition did not suit those who were mere 
men. Buthere, where not only man is spoken of, but the Eternal 
God becoming man, the Divine Word, the blessed apostle, in 
reminding them of the seed of David, necessarily adds according 
to the flesh, clearly teaching us, how He is the Son of God, and 
how said to be the Son of David.”— Theodor. “Evrat@a ghavepas 


1 As being in thought alien, and participating with him only of a common 
relationship. 

2 For our discourse is not, saith he, of any bare man. Such was my 
reason for adding, according to the flesh, as hinting that there is also a 
generation of the same after the Spirit. 
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Tas dvo yevvynces Ondrot.—Theoph. Arians and Socinians ma 
safely be challenged to produce any passage, in which such lan- ° 
guage is applied to any created being. 

VeERSE 4.—Tov épicdévtos Tiod Oeod, Who was marked out to 
be the Son of God. 

The phrase marked out is more consistent with the general sig- 
nification of dpsaGévros, than declared; and more applicable to a 
proof furnished by an event. Declared is more strictly predicated 
of a rational agent, endued with speech,—of an articulated testi- 
mony. Our Saviour was declared to be the Son of God, by the 
voice which came from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, 
but He was marked out to be the Son of God, in the most distinct 
and incontrovertible manner, and in the way most universally 
capable of appreciation, by the close, undeviating, and complete 
fulfilment, in His sufferings, death, and resurrection, of all the 
circumstances, which had been foretold in the prophecies that 
went before upon Him.t. The word dpicdévros is emphatically 
expressive of the exact correspondence of the fulfilment by our 
Lord, with the programme drawn out in prophecy, of a compre- 
hensive plan, all the minute details and particulars of which were 
previously and distinctly sketched; and which was as minutely 
and distinctly filled up by the events, which thus marked out our 
Saviour to be the Messiah. This I find to be the view taken by 
Lud. De Dieu. He says:—‘‘ Videtur quidem vicinum esse Logi- 
corum opsféw. Sed id amplius quid dici quam declarare, nempe 
definire, determinare, id est rem intra suos fines ac terminos ita 
constituere, ut ex iis natura rei intelligatur, qualis in se sit et quo 
modo ab aliis differat. Sic et in grammatica Modus Indicativus 
dpiotixos dictus est Grecis, non tantum qued certum aliquid 
indicet ac declaret, sed quia rem sive praesentem, sive preeteritam 
sive futuram certis temporum limitibus includit ac determinat. 


1 “ And if we consider what necessary preparations were required for 
the coming of the Messias, and for His reception in the world when He 
should appear, it will satisfy us how wisely this was designed by God. 
The appearance of the Son of God in the world was very surprising, 
and it could not be thought that any one who made such pretensions, 
should find credit, unless the world had been prepared before-hand to 
expect Him, and had some infallible marks and characters, whereby to 
know Him when He came. And this was the principal end of all the 
types, and figures, and prophecies of the law, to contain the promises 
and predictions of the Messias, and the characters whereby to know Him.” 
—Sher. on Prov. 


a 
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Hine verto, qui determinatus est esse Filius Dei, id est, qui intra 
tales terminos est constitutus, 1isque ab aliis ita est diremtus ac 
disterminatus, ut judicari aliter nec debeat, nec possit, quam quod sit 
Filius Dei.” So also Schleusner: ‘‘ ‘Terminis ac limitibus aliquid 
describere;” and Hesychius as given by De Dieu ‘ épov didwor.’ 
‘¢ Significat demonstrare, ita clare definire ut nulla possit esse am- 
biguitas.”—J. Leclerc. So also Melancthon. ‘‘ Ai opiopev twov 
eriyvooketv. To know by certain marks or boundaries.”— 
CGicumen. Comp. Acts ii.22, where Christ is said to have been a 
man, a7rodederyuévos, shewn or proved of God by miracles. 
Origen, Chrysostom, Cyril, Theophylact, Theodoret, and the 
Lexicon of Zonaras, as well as the great majority of modern 
critics agree in rendering dpicbévtos by arropavOévtos, devyOévTos, 
and the Syriac by yt nx cognitus est. ‘Opifm “ est definio vel 
certis limitibus et terminis circumscribo.”—Bullinger in loco. So 
also Limborch, terminos seu limites ponere. Arias Montanus 
renders it definito; the Nu. It. B., dichiarato; the modern Greek, 
amedelyOn;' Luther’s Ger. Bib. fraftiglich erwiefen. 

The rendering of the Vulgate, predestinatus, is clearly erro- 
neous, and is said by Beausobre to be founded on a single Gr. MS. 
which reads mpoopicGevros. ‘ L’Interprete Latin a traduit pre- 
destiné, mais cette version n’est appuyée que par un seul MS. Gr., 
qu’on a vraisemblement voulu rendre conforme a la Vulgate.”— 
Beaus. et Lenf. Eusebius of Ceesarea accuses Marcellus, the Sabel- 
lian heretic, of substituting wpoopscbévros for 6picGévtos, with a 
view of maintaining that our blessed Lord was the Son of God, 
only in the same way that other predestinated persons were. 
Calmet maintains that it is found in some Greek MSS.; but he 
adds, after saying all that he can in favour of the Vulgate 
reading,—“ L’explication des Grecs paroit. la plus litterale a 
Estius, et nous souscrivons volontiers & son sentiment.” 

Liod Ocod év duvdper cata IIvedua Ayvoovyns, The Son of God 
in power according to the Spirit of Holiness; that is, in essentially 
“Divine power. The proof afforded by our Saviour’s resurrection 
was not only historical and relative, or grounded upon its agree- 
ment with the declarations of prophecy and His own previous 
assurances, that He could lay down His life and take it up again; 
but it was an absolute or independent proof, self-existence, or 
the having life in Himself, being a Divine attribute. 


1 The modern Greek version here quoted, is one published at Athens in 
1844, 
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Having given to this passage, which is variously interpreted, 
much attention, I have been led to think, that the interpretation, 
indicated by the collocation of the words which is here assumed, 
is the right one. I consider the words which immediately follow 
Yiod cod, as intended to qualify that expression, and to shew in 
what sense Christ was the Son of God, and as antithetical to 
kata capKa, which shewed in what respect He was the Son of 
David. In doing so I include év duvdper, as part of the qualifying 
and antithetical expression; and have been led to do so by the 
following considerations. 

In the first place, the difference between the form of the anti- 
thetical expressions, arising from the association of év duvdpes, 
with xara, and the addition of dywwovvns to IIvedpa, in that 
member of the antithesis, which shews in what manner our 
Saviour was the Son of God, is not only easily accounted for; 
but, upon investigation, it will be found, that some difference in 
the turn of the expression in this clause was, from the nature of 
the case, indispensably necessary. 

An examination of the other expressions which the apostle 
might have used, more strictly antithetical in form to the descrip- 
tion of our Saviour’s humanity, will prove. that they would all 
have been ambiguous in sense. 

The human nature of Christ might, in the mere nature of 
things, have been derived from many other sources than that of 
the lineage of David; His Divine nature could be referred only 
to His union with the Father. To have said that He was the 
Son of God, simply cata IIvedua, as to His Spirit, which is the 
verbal antithesis to cata odpxa, would have led to the erroneous 
belief, that the Divine nature supplied in Christ the place of a 
human spirit, and would probably have become a fertile source, 
as well as a stronghold, of Apollinarianism. ‘To have said, that 
He was the Son of God, cata Iveta &yvov, an expression appro- 
priated to the Third Person in the blessed Trinity, would have 
been not only confused and’ ambiguous, but erroneous; as He is 
the Son of God, not from association with the Holy Spirit, but from 
His own unity with the Father. To have spoken of Him as the 
Son of God kata dicw Oeiav, as to His Divine nature, would, if 
literally understood, have been a useless pleonasm; for, as there is 
but one God, if Christ was literally and substantially His Son, 
He must be Divine, and if literally and substantially Divine, it 
must be from His being one with the Father or His only begotten 
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Son. There is also this objection to such an expression, namely, 
that it would have been very liable to misconstruction; for believers 
are said to be partakers Oeias dicews, of the Divine nature, and 
it might therefore have been supposed, that Christ was the Son of 
God, alr in the same qualified and distant sense, and not er 
and substantially. 

Although the expression, év [Ivedpuarte ayiwodvns, by or in the 
Spirit of holiness, would not have been equally liable to the 
objections against employing ev IIveduare ayiw, since it is never 
used, like the latter, to designate the Third Person in the blessed 
Trinity; yet, in sense, it is strictly applicable to that Person, and 
would, therefore, have been liable in some degree to the same 
misconstruction, if it had not been preceded and closely associated 
in one phrase with év duvdmet. | 

The circumstances of the case clearly called for an “expression, 
which would obviate, on the one hand, any confused and erro- 
neous views with respect, either to the several persons in the 
Trinity, or the two natures in Christ, and which would assert, on 
the other, the Divine Sonship in Christ, in terms that would dis- 
tinguish it from all figurative sonships, and point it out to be 
literal and substantial. For this purpose, what could be more 
natural than to use an expression, nowhere in the New Testament 
applied either to the Holy Spirit or to any created beings; or, 
rather, could any other plan have been devised, which, so far as 
language is capable of doing it, would have precluded miscon- 
struction? And this, the apostle has most effectually accom- 


plished, by declaring that our Saviour was the Son of God, not. 


Kara TVED LA, nor Kata Ivetpa dytov, nor Kata Oetav gucw, nor 
aol Karta I vebpa dryvaavvns, but év duvdper cata Ivedpa 
ayuoobyns, that is, in the possession of power, which is the exclu- 
sive attribute of Deity, namely life in Himself, the attribute of 
Jehovah only; and, therefore, the Son of God, notin a qualified 
sense, as men and angels are His sons, but literally, fully, and 
substantially, as one in whom dwelt all the fulness.of the Godhead 
bodily. Kalyap rovrwv dmdvrev ) cvvdpoyn Svopiver Kal atrodu- 
lornow avTov Tov ddAdwv aTavToV, dools KaTa yapW YyéyoveV 
vids érrovopacOnvar. Kal Seixvucw Kal SiddoKer mavTas, avToV 
eivas Tov aANOds Kal dices vidv TOD Ocod Kat Ocov..—Phot. Amphi- 


. 1.“¥or the concurrence of all these things (the correspondence of His 
life and death with the prophecies—His possession of the Spirit—His 
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loch. Quast: clviti. Probably there is also a reference to our 
blessed Lord’s sanctifying influences upon his people. 

This interpretation seems to be established by comparing the 
present passage with those which are parallel to it, and in some 
of which the same antithesis is strongly marked, Who is a priest 
not after the law of a fleshly commandment, but after the power 
(kara Suvdpov) of an endless life (Heb. vii. 16). For though He 
was crucified by weakness, yet liveth He by the power of God (éx 
Suvdpews Ocod), that is, by Divine power (2 Cor. xiii. 8). “* And 
this phrase of Christ’s being justified by the Spirit seems to be of 
the same sense with that expression (Rom. i.4), Declared to be the 
Son of God with power, etc.; that is He was evidently proved to 
be the Son of: God, by the great miracle of His resurrection.”— 
Tillotson, Ser. clxxii. ‘‘ Caro quidem gustavit mortem, sed im- 
passibilis Dei virtus.”—St. Amb. 

Bishop Terrot argues against the application to Christ’s Divine 
nature of the words IIvedwa dywwodvns, because, he says, this 
expression is specifically used, in the New Testament, for the 
Third Person of the blessed Trinity. But this assertion must 
have arisen from confounding the phrase in question with IIvedpa 
dywov, for the word dyiwovvn occurs only three times in the New 
Testament, and only here in connection with [Ivedua. ‘‘ That is 
to say manifested to be the eternal Son of God, according to His 
Holy Spiritual Divine nature, by His resurrection.”—Waterland. | 

Ignatius thus speaks of the two natures in Christ. Eis catpos 
€oTW, TapKLKds TE Kal TvEevpaATLKOS, yevNnTOs Kal wyéVNTOS, eV 
capkl yevomevos Oeds, ev Oavar@ Swi) adi, cat éx Mapias cat 
éx Ocod, mpatov tanros Kal ToTe atrabys, Incobds Xpiotos 6 
Kbps Hudv,! and Incot Xpioté, TH KaTa capKa ex yévous 
AaBid, t6 vid avOpwrov Kai vid Ocod2 St. Augustine says, 
Qui erat, factus est. Quid erat? Quid factus est? Verbum 
erat, caro factus est; filius Dei erat, filius hominis factus est; 
Deus erat, homo factus est. Suscepit humanitatem, non amisit 





resurrection by His own power) distinguish and separate them from all 
who by grace have been called sons, and shews and teaches that He is truly 
and by.nature the Son of God and God.” 

1 There is one physician, fleshly and spiritual, born and unborn, God 
begotten in the flesh, in death the true life, both of Mary and of God, 
first passible and then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

2 Jesus Christ, who was according to the flesh of the race of David, the 
Son of man and the Son of God. 


o2 
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Divinitatem, factus est humilis, manet sublimis: natus est homo, — 
non destitit, esse Deus. Again. In quantum Deus est, omnia 
per ipsum facta sunt; in quantum autem homo est, et ipse fuctus 
est. ‘ The expression, Son of God, is applied to Christ no less 
than twenty-seven times, in the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and fifteen times in the Epistles and the Revelation. 
The expressions, My Son, His Son, Thy Son, «. 7.2., is applied to 
Him in this peculiar relation to God times almost without 
number.” —Barnes. 

The Socinians endeavour to evade this clear and incon- 
trovertible declaration of our blessed Lord’s Divine nature, 
by translating the word odpioGevros, constitutus, effectus, vel 
factus. Professor Stuart also raises various objections against the 
interpretation, marked out, declared. But no one, after an exami- 
nation of the various interpretations, can, I think, hesitate in 
adopting that given by the Greek fathers, and vindicated by 
Bishop Bull, Pearson, Magee, and the greater number of modern 
critics. This passage is indeed a most powerful two-edged 
weapon, repelling Valentinian and Marcionite errors on the one 
side, and Arian and Socinian corruptions on the other. ‘ Two 
things must be found in Christ, in order that we may obtain 
salvation in Him, even Divinity and humanity. His Divinity 
possesses power, righteousness, life, which by his humanity are 
conveyed to us.”—Calvin. 

EE avactdcews vexpov, By His resurrection from the dead. 
Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption. ‘These were the words of prophecy 
respecting our Lord, and the sign to which He constantly 
directed those, who sought by a sign from heaven some more 
convincing proof of His Divine mission than that furnished by 
His miracles. J have power to lay down my life, and I have 
power to take it again (John x.18). This, therefore, was the 
most convincing proof to be afforded, the proof, sign or mark, 
beyond which none should be given. An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign; but no sign shall be given it, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas, «.t.X. Destroy this temple and in. 
three days I will raise it up. This was the key-stone of the esta- 
blishment of the character assigned to himself by our Saviour, ° 
and is justly referred to, as an incontrovertible proof of His 
being, what. He had declared himself to be, the Son of God. 


“Omnis enim ambiguitas et diffidentia resurrectione ejus'calcata 
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est et compressa. . . Nam et discipuli in morte ejus dubita- 
verunt, dicente Cleopha in Emmaus: Nos putabamus, quia ipse 
erat, qui incipiebat liberare Israel. Et ipse Dominus ait: Cum 
exaltaveritis Filium hominis, tunc cognoscetis quia ipse ego sum; 
et iterum cum exaltatus fuero a terra, omnia traham, ad me, id 
est, tune cognoscar omnium esse Dominus.”—St. Amor. 

The answer to Stuart’s objection, How could the resurrection 
declare, in any special manner, that Christ was the Son of God?. . 
Was not Lazarus raised. from the dead? «. 7. X. is most obvious. 
Christ’s resurrection proved His Divinity, not only from its corres- 
pondence with the prophecy that went before upon Him, but because 
He raised himself by His own power, and because the co-operation 
of God the Father in raising Him gave the highest possible 
sanction to Christ’s being all that He professed to be; since this 
was the pre-declared sign, which our Lord had said He would 
give. Did Lazarus raise himself? Did he claim to be the Son 
of God? Did he say that he would prove that he was so by 
rising again? Was he raised to prove such claims, or in any 
connexion with them? In all these most important points, the 
distinction between our Lord’s resurrection and any other is 
broadly marked. ‘‘ But if Christ had done no more in the resur- 
rection, than lifted up His body, when it was revived, He had 
done that, which any other person might have done, and so had 
not declared himself to be the Son of God. It remaineth there- 
fore that Christ, by that power which He had within himself, 
did take His life again, which He had laid down, did re-unite 
His soul with His body, from which He separated it, when He 
gave up the ghost, and so did quicken and revive himself: and 
so it is a certain truth not only that God the Father raised the 
Son, but also that God the Son raised himself.” — Pearson. 
I patos yap obtos povos éavtov Hyerpev.1—St. Chrys. 

Referring to the general form of the expression avdctacis 
vexpoy, and the absence of any pronoun or preposition to confine 
it to our Saviour, Olshausen says, ‘‘ Perhaps St. Paul here chose 
an expression which does not so emphatically designate the resur- 
rection of Jesus alone, dvdotaows éx vexpov, in order to intimate 
that with Him the saints of the Old Testament had risen (Matt. 
xxvil.55). At the same time, this also was but a partial avac- 
Taows, and it was therefore necessary to distinguish the dvdotacus 


1 He first and alone raised himself. 
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vexpav once more from the avdotacis tov vexpav.” Estius, on 
the other hand, supposes that the latter é« before vexpov may. 
have been omitted to avoid a repetition of the preposition. 

Possibly the apostle included in the proof of our Lord’s 
Divinity, derived from the resurrection, the glorious conse-. 
quences of that resurrection, in the effusion of the Holy Ghost, 
using the word resurrection, ‘tin a pregnant sense,”! but the 
resurrection itself was the principal predicted proof. 

Inood Xpictod tov Kupiov nyav, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Having described His person and nature, the apostle adds the 
attributes which are more directly characteristic of His relation 
to His people as their Saviour, their Anointed Prophet, Priest, 
and King, their Lord and Master, who administers all things 
both in heaven and earth, in such a manner as to make them 
work together for their good. 

VERSE 5.—Av’ od édaBouev yapw Kal amrootody, By whom we 
have received grace and apostleship. Some would construe the 
last words of this clause, as if they were a hendiadys, év dua 
dvoty, and translate them the grace of apostleship. But, although 
this view has many distinguished names in its favour, I think 
that the interpetration, which regards the several terms as dis- 
tinct, is best, and most in accordance with the gradational 
character of the passage. Stuart thinks, that ydpus refers to the 
peculiar grace bestowed on St. Paul, who had been a persecutor. 
This seems not unlikely, and is supported by the texts which he 
adduces, 1 Cor. xv. 9,10, Gal.1.13—16, 1 Tim. i. 12—16. 

Xdpis means favour, unmerited favour, such as is shewn 
Swpeav, or without claim on the part of the recipient. It is also 
frequently used to signify the effects of that favour. 

Eis iraxonv mictews, For obedience of faith. Eis followed by 
an accusative frequently denotes the end or object, for which a 
thing is done, as here, and in verse the first. Tyndale renders 
this clause, ‘‘ To bringe all maner hethen people unto obedience 
of the fayth that is in His name;” Cranmer, and the Geneva 
version, ‘‘ That obedience might be geuen unto the faith in His 
name among all heithen.”? ‘* Ut credant omnes in Christo.”— 


1 HEwbank. 

* In giving the renderings of Wickliffe, Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva 
and Rheims versions, the quotations are taken from these versions as given 
in Bagster’s Hexapla, in which they are all brought simultaneously under 
the eye, and a comparison is proportionably facilitated. 
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St. Aug. IIiorews may mean either the doctrines of the faith , in 
which case obedience of the faith would mean obedience to the 
doctrines of the Gospel, in which sense we find parallel usages of 
the corresponding verb, in Acts vi. 7, Rom.vi.17, and of the 
noun w7raxon itself, in connexion with the truth, in 1 Pet.1i. 22. 
The obedience which is yielded in believing, is probably what is 
meant. ‘St. Paul therefore, more than once, speaks of the obe- 
dience of faith, and with great propriety, since believing is obey- 
ing.”—Waterland. ‘Cur autem fidei obedientia tribuitur? non 
tantum, quod fide obediamus omnibus preceptis Dei, sed quod 
ipsa fides in obedientia consistat.”—L. De Dieu. 

‘Ev waou trois €Overw, Among all nations. The rendering éOveow 
nations, as it is given in our common version, seems preferable to 
the rendering of the older versions, which translate it heathen. 
St. Paul’s representing himself in the opening of his epistle as 
chosen to preach to the Gentiles in contradistinction to the Jews, 
would not: be calculated to conciliate the latter; while his taking 
advantage of local and municipal association to address all at 
Rome, whether Jews or Gentiles, Greeks or Barbarians, as one, 
had a uniting and amalgamating tendency. 

‘Trrép Tod dvouatos avtod, On His name. Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, Erasmus, and others, make these words dependent on 
miotews, giving vu7eép the signification of epi; others connect 
them with ydapwv Kai arootodnv. The first connexion gives the 
sense of simply believing in His name, the second, that grace and 
apostleship were bestowed on St. Paul, on behalf or for the sake 
of Christ’s name. ‘To the words in both these senses parallels are 
found. ‘The interpretation which unites the words, trép tod 
ovouaros directly with miotews, and indirectly with the whole of 
the preceding part of the verse, combines both interpretations, 
and seems the best. He had received grace and apostleship, that 
obedience, springing from faith in Christ, or obedience to Christ 
in believing in Him, might be promoted among all nations; that 
His name might be glorified. Comp. Actsix.15, He is a chosen 
vessel unto me, to bear my name before the Gentiles. This confirms 
what was stated in the remarks on the first verse, namely, that 
the means, employed in bringing St. Paul into God’s household, 
had not reference merely to himself as an individual, hut to the 
advantage of the whole household. He received grace first, as an 
itroduction to the apostleship, and both grace and apostleship, 
in order that he might be eminently useful in extending the 
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knowledge of the truth, and in bringing men to submit to the 
obedience of faith. The Mons French Bible published 1683 
renders it singularly, ‘‘ par la vertu de son nom.” 

VERSE 6.—Ey ois é€ote cal tpeis, Among whom are ye also. 
‘* Of whose nombre be ye.’—Cran. Genev. Macknight singularly 
enough supposes the apostle to include all the inhabitants of Rome, 
unbelieving as well as believing; but, as Slade remarks, the very 
next verse proves the conirary. ‘‘ He teaches, therefore, that he 
writes not to unbelievers, but to those who had believed already.” 
Theodoret. . 

KXnto0t Inoot Xpictod, Called of or by Jesus Christ. ‘* Thesus 
Christ’s by vocacion.”—Tynd. Genev. This has been rendered by 
Tholuck, Reiche, and others, effectually called, an interpretation 
with which Stuart, Hodge, and others fully agree. The expres- 
sion in Galatians, I wonder that you are so soon removed from Him 
that called you, might be considered a sufficient answer to such an 
opinion. ‘The inserting effectual, in the present clause, as assert- 
ing any peculiarity of power, or irresistibility in the call, or even 
a certainty of present faithful reception in the case of all to whom 
it is applied, is an interpretation for which nothing in the context 
affords any sober grounds. On the contrary, since, in the follow- 
‘ing verse, Anois is joined with wraov, it involves the supposition 
that all the professed believers at Rome were peculiarly or irre- 
sistibly called, and had faithfully obeyed the call. 

The assertion, that «AqTos indicates a peculiarity in the force, 
or power of the sila, has been so frequently and so positively 
made, that it demands further notice. Stuart says, that the word 
KAnTos has sometimes the sense merely of invited or bidden; e.g. 
Matt. xx. 16, xxii. 14; but that, in the writings of St. Paul, it is 
not so used; but, always, in the sense of efficient calling. Both 
of these statements I believe to be incorrect. The word occurs 
only eleven times in the New Testament; and in all these cases 
has the same signification, being applied in the gospels, in which 
it occurs twice, as well as in the epistles, not to persons who have 
merely been invited, but to those who had, professedly at least, 
accepted the invitation. The word used to signify merely invited, 
and which is therefore applied to all who were bidden, 1s Kexdy- 
pévoe (comp. Matt. xxii. 3, where all that were invited are spoken 
of, with the 14th verse of the same chapter, in which the actual 
guests are referred to; and where, therefore, xAnTés, not KEeKAy- 
évos, as in the third verse, is used). So. also in the only other 
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case in which it occurs in the gospels, namely Matt. xx. 16, «AyTol 
_ means all the actual labourers in the vineyard, all who had 
accepted the call to work therein. » 

It does not, however, by any means follow, that the word is ~ 
significant of any peculiar power or irresistibility put forth in the 
calling. St. Paul did not use the word without an object; and the 
nature of that object, if it can be clearly pointed out, must 
materially contribute to fix the sense in which he used it. Of 
the seven instances in which he employs the word «Ayros in the 
epistles, two have reference to himself. In these cases there can 
be little doubt as to his object. In the opening of his epistles, 
nothing could be more appropriate than his assertion of his 
apostolic office, and of the authority which he possessed in virtue 
of kis not having intruded himself. into it, but having been duly 
ealled by God himself. Ovy daprdcas avtnv, adda Tap’ avTod 
Tod Aeorrotov deEduevos'.—Theodor. ‘Rite constitutus apos- 
tolus.’—Schleus. The causes which contributed to make this 
vindication specially necessary, in the case of St. Paul, have 
already been noticed; and we find him, in consequence, frequently 
vindicating his calling and title to the apostleship (Rom. xi. 13, 
1 Cor. ix. 1,2, 2 Cor. xii. 12, Gal.i.17). In all the epistles ad- 
dressed to churches and having no other name associated with 
his own in the address, he prefaces his salutations with the asser- 
tion of his apostleship; and, in the Epistle to the Galatians, he 
relates his vocation at length from i.11 to ii.9. His object in 
doing this was, not to impress, upon those whom he addressed, 
the conviction that he had obeyed the call to the apostleship, for 
that was self-evident: nor that he had been so called that he was 
compelled to obey the call. To have set his resistance to God’s 
grace in the strongest light, by representing an irresistible impulse 
as necessary to overcome it, would have been by no means caleu- 
lated to give weight to what he said; but to vindicate his apostle- 
ship, by asserting his having been called and delegated by Christ 
himself, would give to his words the strongest possible sanction 
and authority. 

_ An examination of the object which the apostle had in view, 
when he applied the word «dqTol to those whom he addressed, 
will afford corroborative proof that the word does not denote any 
peculiarity in the force of calling in any particular instances, but 


1 Not having seized it, but having received it from the Lord himself. 
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that it has, in these cases, a sense similar to that which it had 
when applied to the apostle himself; and refers to the honour of 
being guests, called, or invited by God, intimating that they had 
not ‘unwartantably intruded themselves in eliaid unworthiness 
upon God, but had been called and admitted to this access, through 
divinely instituted means, and by one who had dearly purchased 
for them so glorious a privilege. IIavrayobd xdnTov éavtov Karel 
Setxvds THY oiKelav evyvwoovvn Kal OTL ovK avTOs CyTHoAs Evper, 
ara KrAHOES TapeyéveTo Kal rnKovce. Kai tos mictods dé 
oUTws ovoudfer KNnTovs ayious.'—St. Chrys. This meaning is 
well brought out in De Sacy’s Bible, ‘‘ Au rang desquelles vous 
étes aussi, comme ayant été appelé par Jesus Christ.” In the rank 
of whom you also are, as having been called by Jesus Christ. 
Beausobre does not bring this meaning out quite so forciply. 
‘“‘ Entre lesquels vous étes, vous que Jesus Christ a appelez.” 
Regarded in this light, the word «Anro! would inspire them with 
confidence in God’s love towards them, and in the wisdom, power, 
and goodness engaged in their behalf. The employment of the 
word was also intended to beat down all Jewish and Judaizing 
ideas of merit, and to act as a preservative against all self-right- 
eous imaginations which might lead Christians to forget that they 
had been brought near to God, in virtue of His merciful inter- 
position, and not by any deserving of their own. ‘‘ Hee vox 
peculiaris est Paulo, cui studium est omnibus adimere fiduciam 
operum humanorum, totamque gloriam transferre ad vocantem 
Deum, cui vocanti qui auscultat salvus est.”—Hras. Nor was 
this the only object of using this peculiar word. It was, no 
doubt, also intended to vindicate the claims of the Gentile con- 
verts to gospel privileges, and to silence Judaizing objections, by 
declaring, that the Gentiles had been called by God himself into 
the light and liberty of the gospel. 

There were other important associations connected with this 
word. It reminded them of the happiness to which they were 
called; and of their obligations to holiness, from the Author, 
nature, and object of their calling. All these motives for the 
apostle’ s use of the word are clearly expressed in other passages, 
in which the calling of believers is referred to more at length. 


1 He everywhere designates himself called, shewing his own ingenuous- 
ness, and that he had not found by seeking, but came, having been called, 
and B33 And the faithful he also in like manner names “called 
saints.” ; 
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Thus in 1 Cor.i.9, connected with the preceding verse, the 
truth, that the believers at Corinth had been called of God, is 
adduced as a reason for confidence in the continuance to them of 
that goodness which had led to their calling; and which, in its 
future exercise, would furnish them with supplies of grace and 
strength, suited to their need, and sufficient to carry them safely 
through their Christian course. Verse 8: Who will also confirm 
you unto the end, that ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 9. God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto the 
fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 1 Thess. v. 4. Faith- 
fulis He that calleth you, who also will do it. ‘These passages may 
be considered explanatory of the apostle’s use of «AnTos in the 
connexion of being called by God. We are said to be called by 
the God of all grace, to be called of Jesus Christ, to be called by 
the Gospel, expressions which may farther illustrate the signifi- 
eancy of the word xAyrTos, as expressive of the calling of be- 
levers by Him, who has purchased redemption, and who has 
therefore a right to dispense it'; as denoting that the Gospel, by 
which they are called, is not a means of human invention, but of 
divine institution; and, farther, as suggesting the confidence with 
which the remembrance of these truths should inspire those who 
draw near to God in virtue of their calling. 

The expression called saints, or to be saints, is illustrated by the 
declaration, that God hath not called us to uncleanness, but to 
holiness (1 Thess.iv.7), that God hath called us with an holy 
calling (2 'Tim.1.9), to peace (1 Cor. vii. 15; Colos.iii..15), and 
by the exhortation, to walk worthy of God who hath called us 
(1 Thess. ii. 12); to be holy as He which hath called us is holy, in 
all manner of conversation (1 Pet. 1.15); and to walk worthy of the vo- 
cation wherewith we are called (Ephes.iv. 1). The apostle St. Peter 
also reminds believers of the ultimate object of their calling: 
Knowing that ye are thereunto called that ye should inherit a blessing 
(1 Pet.i. 9), that hath called us to glory and virtue (2 Pet.i. 3). 
St. Paul also refers to the same, Even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling (Ephes. iv. 4). 

The word xadéw occurs in different persons and tenses about 
fifty times in the Epistles. In several instances“it is merely sig- 


1 “Cest une remarque, qui a été faite il y long temps par un ancien 
Auteur Chrétien, ‘ Comme tous les hommes, dit-il, ont été appelez, ceux 
qui ont voulu obéir & la vocation sont nommez les Appelez’”—Beaus. et 
Lenf. 
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nificant of designation, as in Rom. ix. 25, 26. In 1 Cor. viii. 
15, 24, where it is used several times, it refers to the circum- 
stances or condition in which persons were at the time of their 
calling; but in almost every other case in which it is applied to 
those who have been called, it is indisputably with one of the 
definite objects which have been pointed out. If, then, the word 
KAnTos is used with any object, or has any force, what can be 
regarded as a more decisive proof of that object, or a more satis- 
factory illustration of its meaning, than those passages in which 
the same subject is treated at large, and its objects and meaning 
more definitely expressed? Hence, we are warranted in con- 
cluding, that the word «Anros is used, not to express the force 
or power with which the calling was made; but, in some instances, 
to remind believers of the source of their calling, as being of 
God; of its meritorious cause, through Christ; and of the means 
of calling, the instrumentality of the Gospel: while, in others, it 
points out the character of the calling, as being holy in its nature; 
and the end to which it calls, eternal felicity. Compare St. 
Clement’s second epistle to the Corinthians, in which he exhorts 
them to cultivate high views of Christ and His salvation, and 
describes the pernicious effects of a contrary course. Kal 
0b GKOvVOVTES BWaOTTED [LLKPOV, ApmapTavomev, ovK eidoTes ToOEV 
éxAnOnuev Kal wire Tivos, Kai eis Ov TOTrOV, Kal baa bTrémeLveV 
"Inoots §=Xpiotds wabeiv evexa adv. Theophylact says, 
TT anuwv6é ie KAnTOIS TpOTEeOnKE, THS EvEepyecias av’TOvs ava-. 
blVnoKOV.” 
VERSE 7.—IIaou tots otow ev “Pon, To all that are in Hewied 

The word all has here a particular reference to both Jews and 
Gentiles. Compare verses 8, 14, 16, et passim, in which the 
force of 7s is more than that of inclusion, being evidently that 
of amalgamation. It was, probably, from not perceiving this, 
that Macknight inferred that maov meant all the inhabitants of 
Rome, believing or unbelieving. ‘* Some of these had been Jews, 
brought up in the same way of thinking with the apostle; proud 
of the law of Moses, and jealous of every thing which seemed to 
rival it, or set i. aside. These were now convinced that Jesus 


1 And those who hear them as things of small value sin, not knowing 
whence we have been called, and by whom, and to what place, and what 
things Christ Jesus has suffered for us. 

2 And again he added the word called, as reminding them of (God's) 
goodness. 
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‘Christ was made of the seed of David according to the flesh, and 
declared to be the Son of God with power: the Messiah, whom 
their nation was expecting to bless all the nations of the earth. 
Others had been heathens, now beloved of God, instead of whom 
they had been wont to worship idols: now called to be saints, 
who had hitherto not known the meaning of holiness.” —Sumuner. 

If the epithets, beloved of God, called saints, which follow, are 
significant of a love and an election which belonged only to some 
of those addressed, would not St. Paul naturally have inserted 
some qualifying phrase, some distinguishing mark to prevent 
misconstruction, instead of applying those terms expressly and 
positively to all without distinction ? 

Ayarntois Ocod, Beloved of God, ‘‘ Derlyngis of God.” —Wick. 
Liebften Gotted, Luth. Ger. Bib. This is the only place in the 
New Testament in which this expression occurs. 

Knrrtots ayiows, Called saints. ‘* Saynctes by calling.” —Tynd. 
Genev. This indicates the object of their calling, that they should 
be holy as He which had called them was holy: or the expression 
may be rendered, that are called holy, for His people were to be 
called trees of righteousness, or called holy, that is, called and 
holy. Compare Rev. xvii. 14, They that are with Him are called 
and chosen. ‘The first, however, seems to be the best interpre- 
tation. In the preceding verse, «Atos had been used to remind 
them of the Author of their calling; here the word is repeated 
to enforce the object of their vocation, that they had been called 
to holiness. 

Xapis wpiv Kai eipyvn, Grace be unto you and peace. Subau- 
di éorw. Grace is here used comprehensively, to designate all 
those blessings and influences which God graciously, or gratui- 
tously, or of His free favour, confers upon His people. Peace is 
that blessedness which flows from communion with a reconciled 
God, and from a sense of His favour in the reception and posses- 
sion of His grace. ‘* The ancient Greeks and Romans wished to 
those to whom they wrote, in the inscription of their epistles, 
health, joy, and happiness; but Paul prays for far higher bless- 
ings, even the favour of God, the fountain of all good things, and 
peace, in which the Hebrews included all blessings.” — Turretin. 
Salem Aleikum, peace be with you, is still the Pastarh salutation. 
"2 mpocnyoplas wupia hepovons dyabd. Toto Kal 6 Xpuaros Tots 
Amroatonros eis TAS oikias cicLodoL, TPATOV phua dacKew ETreE- 
tatte. Awd tovto kal 6 Ilavdos evredOev mavtayod mpoopuid- 
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Cerau ard THS YapiTos Kal THS eiphvns ovdEe yap purKpoV KaTéAUGEV 
6 Xpuoros ToAewov, GAG Trotxidov Kal TravTobaTéy, Kal YpovLoV" 
Kal TodTOV ovK eK TOV IMETEpwWV TrOVWV, GANA Oia THS avTOU 
xdpitos’ “Emel odv 1) wev arydan Thy xapey, " O€ Xa pus THV elpivnv 
edmpicaro, as év TaEEL TPWONYopias avTa els, emevyeTaL pevewv 
Sunvenh Kat dulygra. 1 St. Chrys. 

Aro Ocod watpos nuav, Kat Kupiov Incod Xpicrod, From God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace and peace are 
bestowed both by the Father and by the Son; by the Father, as 
giving the Son for us, and in Him giving us all things; by the 
Son, as the meritorious purchaser of our re-admission into the 
relation of the beloved children of the Author of every good 
and perfect gift. 


§ I1.—INTRODUCTION. 
CuHapP. I. 8—17. 


Havine thus addressed the Roman Christians, St. Pau! notices their cha- 
racter as a church, thanks God that their faith was universally spoken 
of, and assures them of the sincerity of his joy on this account ; since 
his interest in them was so great, that without ceasing he made ee 
of them in his prayers. For the truth of this proof of his affection he . 
appeals to God as a witness ; declaring that he continually prayed to be 
blessed with a favourable opportunity of visiting them, in order that he 
might bestow upon them some spiritual gift, and be comforted by the 
mutual exercise of faith, on his part, in bestowing, and on theirs, in re- 
ceiving the advantages of an apostle’s presence (ver. 8—12). He accounts 
for his not having yet accomplished what he so much desired, by stating 
that he had often proposed to visit them, but had hitherto been as often 
prevented (ver.9). He declares that his object in desiring to come to 
them was to have fruits of his ministry among them, as among the other 


1 O salutation, fraught with innumerable blessings! This was what 
Christ enjoined the apostles to say, on their entering into men’s houses. 
And hence it is that Paul prefaces all his epistles, by wishing grace and 
peace. For truly it is no petty warfare to which Christ has put an end. 
It is manifold, various, and protracted. Neither has this been terminated 
by our own toils, but by His grace. So then, as love bestowed grace, and 
grace peace, he places them side by side in the salutation, and prays that 
they may continue immovable and for evermore. 
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nations ; that he was a debtor to all men to preach to them the Gospel 
and, so far, therefore, as it depended upon him, that he was eagerly ready 
to preach it even at Rome; since he was not ashamed of that which 
was the power of salvation to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile, 
even the Gospel of Christ, by which was revealed the means of being 
just before God (ver. 10—17). 


VERSE 8.—II pértov per, First indeed. The tidings of their faith 
had, no doubt, in some measure suggested this epistle; and this 
was the most courteous and conciliatory topic, with which, in 
connexion with his desire to confirm this grace, he could intro- 
duce his instructions and exhortations to the believers at Rome. 
His object evidently was to congratulate them on their faith, and 
to do all in his power to confirm it. ‘St. Paul opens most of 
his epistles with giving thanks to God for the faith of his readers: 
it is only in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, and in that to 
the Galatians, where he was obliged to find decided fault, that 
this thanksgiving 1 is wanting.’ i Sighoieen. 

Evyapictd 76 Oc@ pou, I thank my God. Ebyapicré, for the 
more classical yapuv eidévat.— Blomf. Oe@d pov, my God, that 
is, not in the general sense, in which He is God over all; but in 
this sense, that I am His by redemption as well as creation, His 
do0Aos, and that He is the master whom I serve. Compare ver. 9, 
and 2 Tim.i.3. ‘‘ Notat Chrysostomus hic et in priorem ad Corin- 
thios, magni esse affectfis, quod eum qui est omnium Deus, sibi 
facit proprium., Frequens in Davide.”—Grot. Hoc verbum Deus 
meus exprimit fidem, amorem, spem.— Bengel. 

_ Awa Inoov Xpictov, Through Jesus Christ. Our thanks and 
praises, as well as our prayers, must be offered through Jesus 
Christ, (Heb. xiii. 15), By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice 
of praise to God continually. Evyapiotetvy 5é dnot dia Inood 
Xpicrod, ovTos yap Kal THs Tpos Tov Tatépa evyapiotias Hiv 6 
peatrns, ov pmovoy Sibatas ebxapiareiy, ara Kat Tpooaryov THY 
nueTéepay evxapioTiay T@ Tatpi.'— Theoph. Compare John xiv. 13, 
Ephes. v. 20, Heb. xiii. 1b. | 

‘Trép tavrav tpov, For you all. A conciliatory, and, if we 
may so speak, an amalgamatory expression, intended to lead them 
to regard themselves as all one in Christ. 

"Ort 4 riots bwov KatayyéAXETaL ev OAM TH KOTWO, That your 

1 He tells them to give thanks by Jesus Christ, because He is the 


mediator of our thanks to the Father, not only having taught us to 
give thdnks, but presenting our thanks to the Father. 
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faith is spoken of throughout the whole world. ‘ Because your 
faith is renoumed in the vvhole vvorld.”— Rheims. This statement 
had a tendency, of which the apostle no doubt desired to avail 
himself, to expand the views of those whom he addressed re- 
specting the nature of the Gospel; by indicating its universal 
applicability, without any national preference, and by reminding 
them of its actual wide extension at the time of his writing this 
epistle. This was also calculated to excite in their hearts an 
enlarged sympathy, which might assist in overthrowing the 
prejudices of the Jewish converts, by reminding them that they 
were objects of interest to all the world, that is, to all Christians 
in the Roman dominions. ‘They would naturally be led by the 
consciousness of this fact to cultivate a feeling of communion, 
which would overleap the narrow limits within which they had 
been disposed to confine their sympathies; and to cherish a fellow 
feeling for others, as extensive as that which was entertained 
towards them. 

- Rome was the queen of the world, the centre of universal 
dominion; and from the large influx of persons from all nations, 


the extent of her intercourse, and the continual departure, from | 


time to time, of her citizens of all ranks to every quarter of the 
world, to recruit her armies, and to manage her provinces, there 
was no place from which the beams of faith and righteousness 
would radiate so rapidly or to so great an extent. The church 
at Rome would indeed be as a city set on a hill. Ov yap donpos 
TONS HV, GAN Wome emt Tivos Kopudns KeLpevyn, Ova TaVvTA 
KaTadonros HW. . . . O pev yap Ths Kpatovons TodEwWS TeEpL- 


t \ a 3 / ¢ ay obAgy, e 5 YX , 
YEVOLEVOS KAL TOLS APKOMEVOLS PQAOLWS ETTNEL, O OE THV BaoidtkwTépav : 


adels, Tois dé bmnKoors Epedpev@v TO Kepadratov Eeiyev NuEdnpéevov.! 
—St. Chrys. 

VERSE 9.—Madprtus yap pov éotiv 6 Ocos, For God is my 
witness. This form of attesting his sincerity is used several times 
by St. Paul, as 2 Cor.i. 23, xi.31, Phil.i.8, 1 Thess. 11. 5. 

“Q rAatpedo ev TH Trvevpate ov, Whom I serve in my spirit. 
The verb Xatpevw occurs twenty-one times in the New Testament, 
and invariably refers, not to ministerial exertions, but to personal 


* For the city was not one of no note, but as being on a sort of eminence, 
it was visible everywhere. . . . For he, who reduces the ruling city, 
easily conquers the towns which are subject to it. But he who leaves the 
royal city alone, and besieges the inferior places, neglects that which is 
most important. 
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religion, Shuttleworth’s paraphrase of these words, which he 
renders, ‘‘ whom I serve in my spirit, preaching the Gospel of 
His Son,” is therefore erroneous, as is also the interpretation of 
C&cumenius and others who take the same view. Bishop Terrot 
has rendered it more correctly, ‘‘ Whom I serve with my spirit, 
according to the Gospel of His Son.” 

‘Ev TO evayyedia Tod Tiovd avtod, in the Gospel of His Son. 
Avwrtépw citav TO evayyéduov Tod Ilatpos civat, évtadOa Tod Tiod 
auto dnoiv: otws adiddopov, kai Tiod cai IIatpos Nye. Kat 
yap éuale trapa Tis waxapias éxelvns hwvijs, OTe Ta Tod Ilarpos, 
tov Yiovd, kai ta Tod Tiov, trod IIarpos. Ilavta yap ta éua, od 
éoTl, Kal Ta oa, éuad.i—St. Chrys. 

‘Ds advareirtas pvelav buoy Trovodpat, How unceasingly I make 
remembrance of you. ‘‘ This is an office of genuine love, and, 
although it seems to be but one, he places here four things, 
remembrance, and that without ceasing, and in his prayers and 
in supplications for great things.’—St¢. Chrys. 

VERSE 10.—I] dytote, At all times, érizav tpocevyav, Upon 
occasion of my prayers, thus qualifying mravrore, at all times, that 
is, when I pray, you are ever a subject of my prayers. 

Acopevos et Tas HOE TOTE EvodwOjcopmar ev TO OeAHpate TOD 
Ocod édOeciv mpos tpuas, Beseeching, if by some means soon I may 
have a prosperous journey to come to you, by the will of God. 
“¢ And biseche if in ony maner sumtyme I have a spedi wey in 
the wille of God to come to you.”—Wick. ‘‘ Besechinge that at 
one tyme or another a prosperous iourney (by the will of God), 
might fortune me to come unto you.”—Tyndale. This may refer 
to the journey itself; and its worthiness of being made a matter of 
prayer cannot be more forcibly illustrated, than by a considera- 
tion of the privations, fatigues, and perils, which the apostle 
encountered on his voyage, when it took place; and of his enu- 
merating in journeyings, in perils by land and in perils by sea, as 
among those sufferings, which he endured for Christ’s sake; and 
under the influence of which his outward man perished day by 
day. This seems to have been the light in which Wickliffe re- 
garded these words. The Rouen French Bible renders it in a 


1 Having said above that it was the Father’s Gospel, here he says it is 
the Son’s. So indifferent is it to say the Father’s or the Son’s. For he 
had learned from that blessed voice that the things of the Father’s are the 
Son’s, and those of the Son the Father’s. “For all Mine are Thine, and 
Thine are Mine” (John xvii. 10). 
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similar way, ‘‘ avoir chemin aisé.” Otherwise the expression may 
be understood as referring to the result of his journey, in which 
sense, compare Gen. xxiv. 21, Sept., Kal mwapeowwra tod yvovas 
ei evodaxe Kipsos tHhv 6d0v avtod. And he held his peace, to know 
whether the Lord had prospered his journey. Here the reference 
clearly is to success in the object of the journey, not to the nature 
of the journey itself. This seems to be the sense in which Tyn- 
dale and our common version take this clause, as well as the 
Nuremberg Italian Bible,t ‘‘havere prospero camino.” ‘* Pros- 
perum iter contingat.”—Hras. The same word is used in Ps.1.3, 
in the sense of prospering or succeeding. And all things that he 
doeth shall prosper (xatevodwOjcerat).—Sept. Lastly, the word 
evoowOncowat may refer to the happiness which he would expe- 
rience in undertaking a journey to them, of which God had 
signified His approval by removing, in His providence, the 
impediments that had hitherto interposed to prevent it. The 
indication of God’s will was all that could be required to 
consummate the pleasure of a journey which would, on account 
of the apostle’s love to the believers at Rome, and the objects 
to be promoted by his visit to them, be most gratifying to his 
feelings. 

This interpretation, which connects the ev in evodwOyncopas 
most closely with év OeAnpare, seems much the best, because the 
et mows and more, which precede, are quite sufficient to intimate 
the apostle’s sense of the uncertainty of all human plans, and do 
not require the addition of a Deo volente, in the simple and 
common acceptation of that phrase; and because, while it has a 
peculiar force of its own, it combines with it the force and beauty 
of the other interpretations. The consciousness of being on a 
mission which God willed would be the source of the highest 
pleasure which St. Paul could enjoy on his journey, as well as the 
firmest security for his being delivered from its most imminent 
dangers, and supported through all its fatigues. In this sense 
how fully was the apostle’s prayer answered in his dream on the 
eve of shipwreck, when the angel of God addressed him, Fear not 
Paul, thou must be brought before Cesar. God’s approval and 
furtherance of his journey would also afford the strongest assu- 
rance of his coming to them in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ. “' As it proved a few years afterwards, when in 
the providence of God he did accomplish his wish.”— Sumner. 

1 Published by Mattia d’Erberg, 1711. 
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VERSE 11.—Eimo066 yap ely twas va te petadd ydpiopa 
tiv mvevpatixov, For I desire to see you that I may impart unto 
you some spiritual gift. That is to say, some miraculous gift. 
If, as it has been supposed by some interpreters, the apostle merely 
meant, that he desired to confirm them in Christian graces and 
virtues, by instruction and exhortation, there was no absolute 
necessity for his seeing them for this purpose, as he could have 
done so, though not perhaps so fully, by epistle. The present 
epistle had, no doubt, that effect; for it was admitted, even by 
his opponents, that his epistles were weighty: So far as mere 
instruction, exhortation, and the ordinary confirmations of faith 
were concerned, it may be questioned if the great truths and 
powerful motives of the gospel could have been more clearly or 
fully unfolded by word of mouth, than they are in this epistle; 
while, on the other hand, the remembrance of his words could 
not have a more permanent influence than the itera scripta, 
which could be more fully investigated and deliberately weighed 
than any oral discourse. It is not, however, upon this objec- 
tion to interpreting Xa pio pa as spoken of ordinary gifts, that 
a different interpretation is proposed, but upon the following 
grounds. 

The great object of St. Paul, in this epistle, is to vindicate the 
freedom of the Gentile converts from any obligation to observe 
the Jewish rites, ceremonies, and legal observances, as if necessary 
to their justification and acceptance with God. This he endea- 
vours to do in the manner least offensive to the Jewish converts, 
in trying to reconcile them to the admission of the Gentiles to 
the same privileges in Christ, which they themselves enjoyed; 
by pointing out to them clearly the only ground of acceptance of 
Jew and Gentile. Judaizing principles were the stumbling-block 
to the security and peace of the Church at Rome, as in many 
other places; and the most effectual and incontrovertible argu- 
ment that could be adduced to overthrow those erroneous prin- 
ciples, would be the bestowal of the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Ghost upon converts who had not submitted to the rite of cir- 
cumeision. This was the practical argument under the influence 
of which St. Peter administered baptism to the first Gentile 
converts (Acts. x. 47), and by which he justified himself at Jeru- 
salem, in having acted, as he had done, to men uncircumcised 
(xi. 17); declaring the reception of miraculous gifts to have been 
a proof of the acceptance of the Gentiles, to resist which would 
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be to withstand God himself. This was also the proof which 
St. Paul used in the conviction of a church which had suecumbed 
to the influences which threatened the Church at Rome (Gal. 111. 5), 
He that ministereth to you the Spirit and worketh miracles among 
you, doeth he it by the works of the law or by the hearing of faith ? 
It was, therefore, a proof which, being incontrovertible, we may 
rest assured that the apostle would have rejoiced to apply, in 
order to demonstrate the exemption from Jewish obligations of 
the Gentiles at Rome also. . 

In his epistle to the Colossians, St. Paul declares that he would 
that they knew what great conflict he had for them, and those of 
Laodicea, and for as many as had not seen his face in the flesh, 
wrestling, no doubt, for them as for the Romans, in his prayers, 

‘that their hearts might be comforted being knit together in love, and 
unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding, to the acknow- 
ledyment of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ. 
Here we find persons similarly circumstanced with the Roman 
believers, in respect of St. Paul’s absence from them in the flesh, 
and for whose advancement in the truth he struggled or engaged 
in conflict; but there is no expression of any anxious desire to 
see them. ‘This difference of address may partly be accounted 
for by the presence among them of Epaphras, while, from 
St. Paul’s anxiety to visit Rome, there is every reason to believe 
that that city had not been blessed with the presence of an 
apostle. But his wish to visit it was no doubt strengthened by 
an eager desire that the church in that metropolis, the influence 
of which was co-extensive with the known world, and the faith 
of which would therefore be most conspicuous and influential, 
should enjoy the highest possible confirmation of Christian 
faith, in the possession of the miraculous powers of the Holy 
Ghost. These could be imparted only by the laying on of an 
apostle’s hands, and indispensably required his personal presence. 
We have, therefore, strong ground for attributing St. Paul’s 
earnest desire to see the Church at Rome in the flesh, to a wish 
to impart to it, and especially to the Gentile members, those 
miraculous gifts which, thus bestowed, would not only contribute 
to extend the faith, but to preserve it from corruption, by vindi- 
cating it from the yoke of Judaism. 

This interpretation of ydpioua is confirmed by the tz which is 
associated with it. ‘This word, signifying some one, combines a 
limitation with an indefiniteness of meaning, most consistent with 
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miraculous gifts, one of which would be sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of the end in view, namely, the confirmation of their 
faith; and among which, simply as proofs that the power of God 
rested upon believers, there was no room for selection, nothing 
being necessary but that the gift, whatever it was, should be 
clearly and indisputably miraculous, With respect to the Chris- 
tian character, on the other hand, an expression, desiring their 
advancement merely in some one grace, would he very defective, 
both from its limitation and its indefiniteness. The perfection 
of the Christian character consists not in the presence of any 
isolated grace, but in the union, just proportion, and combined 
advancement of them all. In selecting one of these, there is also 
a choice. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three, but 
the greatest of these is charity. 

In accordance with these remarks, St. Paul, in the passage of the 
Epistle to the Colossians already referred to, and in all the other 
passages of a similar character, in which he unquestionably repre- 
sents himself as desiring or struggling in prayer for the growth 
in Christian graces of those to whom he is writing, uses language 
as comprehensive and definite as the expression Tv ydpiopa is the 
reverse. Ts indefinite occurs more than four hundred times, but 
never once in a connection which would cause a similar limitation 
to that contended for by those who reject the interpretation which 
takes yapicpa to mean here a miraculous gift. 

The verb petads also confirms this view. The simple verb 
5/Swpt occurs about ninety times in the Epistles; but it is never 
once used to intimate the direct bestowal of grace by the apostles. 
Paul might plant, and Apollos water, but God gave the increase. 
The use of the verb petadidwps is, like that of the simple 
verb, more consistent with a gift, which by its immediate and 
palpable manifestation upon the laying on of the apostles’ hands, 
was clearly proved to be in their power to give, even to unre- 
newed persons, and in a more absolute sense than ordinary 
Christian graces. These were indirectly given by the apostles, 
inasmuch as they were the agents employed by God to preach 
the word, and to confirm, by the imposition of hands, and the 
accompanying bestowal of miraculous gifts, the faith of their con- 
verts. Meradidwps occurs in four instances besides the present, 
and in each of them it refers to proper subjects of immediate and 
absolute donation. Its distinctive meaning is to give a share or 
part of what we have. ‘ To parte summewhat.’—Wickl. He, 
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however, renders ydpiopa grace, as does also the Rheims version. 
Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva, and our authorised version, render 
it more properly “ gift.” 

There are only two other places in which the word ‘ spiritual” 
is associated with ‘ gifts,” namely, 1 Cor. xii. 1, and xiv.i. In 
both cases, the word “ gifts” 1s not expressed, but understood; 
but as there can be no doubt that yapicpuara is the word which 
supplies the ellipsis, the fact, that in these passages the reference 
is undeniably to miraculous gifts, confirms the same interpretation 
here. 

Olshausen’s argument against this view is without solid foun- 
dation. He says, ‘‘ We are not to think, as Reiche justly re- 
marks, of any of the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii.) 
as intended by this spiritual gift; for St. Paul did not estimate 
these so highly as to consider the communication of them the 
business of his life: but we are to understand by it the renewal of 
faith, and love, and hope, in short, of the Christian life in general.” 
The answer to this is obvious. No person ever for a moment 
supposed, that St. Paul estimated these gifts by any other standard 
than that which he has himself expressly assigned, namely, their 
tendency to edify the church. On this account he esteemed them 
very highly, called them the signs of an apostle, and regarded 
their bestowal and possession as a most effectual: means of oxtail 
ing the faith of Christ. 

Eis 76 ornpuxOjvat buds, That you might be confirmed. ‘* To 
strengthen you withal.’—Cran. This was the object for which the 
gift was to be imparted. But to make any one of those Christian - 
graces, which are the ordinary fruits of faith, the means of con- 
firming or establishing the Roman believers to such a degree as is 
here implied, seems to be reversing the natural order, by making 
the branch bear the tree, and not the tree the branch. This 
objection does not exist against miraculous gifts, which were the 
highest possible confirmation of faith, and which are expressly 
spoken of as such (Mark xvi.20; 1 Cor.i.6). We can scarcely 
suppose, that the apostle intended to say, that he desired to 
impart unto them some one spiritual grace, that they might be 
confirmed in spiritual graces generally. 

VERSE 12.—Todro 6€ éo71, cuprapaxdyOjvas év tpiv, That is, 
to be comforted with you. ‘The tovro é éotu is regarded by some 
critics as simply exegetical of the yapioua mvevparcKxov, and they 
conclude that it proves that no miraculous gift was intended by 
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the latter; but in all the other cases in which rodr’ éore occurs, 
it is not simply exegetical of what precedes, but, on the contrary, 
refers to something which is to result from it. In the same way 
here, the confirmation of their faith would be the result of his 
working among them the signs of an apostle, in bestowing the 
NAPLT LA TVEVLATLKOY. 

This verse contains a conciliatory qualification of his former 
words. Fearing that by representing their confirmation in the 
faith as the sole ground of his desire to see them, he might give 
rise to that distaste which exists in ingenuous minds to an inter- 
course with their fellow-creatures, in which all the advantages 
are on one side, or at least that he had not placed the subject in 
the most attractive light, the apostle, as it were, corrects himself 
by introducing cup7rapaxdAnPhvat, to intimate that the happiness 
arising from his intercourse with them would be mutual, and 
that the confirmation of their faith would be to him a source of 
corresponding comfort. ‘‘ C’est d-dire, ou bien comme nous dirions, 
ou plutot (or rather) car c'est le sens. §. Paul, adoucit ces mots, 
afin que vous soyez affirmis,”—Calmet. I sce no reason for sup- 
posing that he intended to represent any other benefit arising 
from his visit as mutual, except the comfort. He was not to be 
established together with them; the establishment would be all 
on their side, but the comfort would be reciprocal. St. Paul no 
where represents himself as deriving any benefit, similar to that 
which the Romans would derive from his visit, from any other 
source except from God directly. On the contrary, speaking 
even of the other apostles, he says, They who seemed to be some- 
what in conference added nothing unto me, but of comfort derived 
from the steadfastness or progress of believers he constantly 
speaks. Hence Calvin, in representing the apostle as expecting 
other advantages of a spiritual nature as well as comfort from his 
visit, seems to be in error; while the apology of Erasmus, resting 
upon a similar foundation, ‘‘ pia vafrities et sancta adulatio,” is an 
imputation as uncalled for by the passage itself, as it is incon- 
sistent with the practice of one who always thought and spoke, 
as of sincerity, as of God, in the sight of God. ‘ And this he 
said, not as though he himself needed any assistance from them 
(far from it; for how should the pillar of the church, who was 
stronger than iron and the rock, the spiritual adamant, who was 
equal to the charge of countless cities), but that he should not 
make his language impetuous and his reproof vehement, he says, 
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that he himself also needs their consolation. But if any one here 
should say, the increase of their faith was the comfort and glad- 
ness, and that Paul needed this, he would not be mistaking his 
meaning in this way either.”—S¢. Chrys. 

Ata Tis év addjrols Tl TEWS, Duo@v Te Kal €uod, By the mutual faith 
both of you and me. Faith, upon the part both of the bestowers 
and recipients of miraculous gifts, was indispensably necessary; 
and the existence of these powers was a proof of mutual faith, 
and a source of confirmation and rejoicing. 

VERSE 13.—OU Oér\w Sé pds dyvociv aderpot OTL ToAdAKIS 
mpoeldunv éNOeiv mpos vas, But I would not have you ignorant 
brethren, that I often purposed to come unto you. Having spoken 
of his desire to visit them, this verse, in which he states that he 
had been prevented from gratifying that desire, is an answer to 
the thought, which would naturally suggest itself to them, “If 
this is the case why have you not come?” ‘To this he replies, by 
intimating, that the desire expressed had not been, as his not 
having visited them might lead them to suspect, inoperative; but 
that it had led to an actual intention, which he had hitherto been 
prevented from fulfilling. 

Kai éxarvOnv dypt tod Sedpo, But have been hitherto prevented. 
"Eptrodiacbnv.—_Mod. G. V. Kai has here, like the Hebrew }, an 
adversative force, from its uniting clauses which are in opposition. 
His having been hitherto prevented from fulfilling his intention 
of going to Rome, proves that the apostles were not under the 
influence of divine inspiration in all their intentions. His con- 
tinuing instant in prayer, under such circumstances, demonstrates 
the strength of his zeal and love. ‘‘ See then two things thrive 
extremely in him—fear of God, and also longing to the Romans. 
For to be praying continually, and not to desist when he obtained 
not, shews exceeding love. But so loving to continue yielding 
to the will of God shews intense reverence.”—St. Chrys. ‘‘ Thus 
the hinderances of the godly and the unbelieving differ: the latter 
perceive only that they are hinderances, when they are restrained 
by the strong hand of the Lord, so as not to be able to move; 
but the former are satisfied with a hinderance, that arises ftom 
some approved reason; nor do they allow themselves to attempt 
anything beyond their duty, or contrary to edification.” —Calvin. 
‘“‘ How beautiful, how truly Christian is this combination, which 
is so frequent in St. Paul’s writings of the most ardent desire of 
some loved object, and the most submissive resignation to the will 
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of God, which denied it.”"—Hwbank. It seems probable, from a 
comparison of xv. 22 of this epistle, that the urgent calls upon 
his evangelizing labours nearer Jerusalem, had been the obstacle 
to his going earlier to Rome; but Providence saw best that he 
should go, when and as he did. 

After Tod Sedpo supply xpovod. 

“Iva kaptrov twa ox® Kal év vpiv, That I may have some fruit 
among you. ‘For since it was his work and earnest desire that 
the nations might bear fruit, Paul’s fruit-bearing was shewn in 
theirs."——(icumen. Our blessed Lord said to His apostles (John 
xv. 16), I have chosen and ordained you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit; that is, that ye should effect those objects, for which 
ye have been trained, and for which ye are to be endowed with 
suitable gilts. 

Kalas kat év tots Noutrois EOveow, Even as among the other Gen- 
tiles, or nations. Having mentioned his earnest desire to visit 
them, the apostle, in these words, guards against any suspicion of 
his sincerity, or misconstruction of his motives, which might 
suggest itself from the warmth of his expressions, by shewing, 
that his desire originated in no capricious or partial predilection, 
a thing which they might have been tempted to imagine, and to 
connect with something in their political or temporal position, 
and more or less unconnected with the cause of Christ. He, 
therefore, shews that the earnestness of his wish did not spring 
from feelings, confined in their channel, and which, from mere 
restraint, manifested themselves with siispercioiately increased 
strength; but that his longing to see them was simply the yearning 

of a heart, of which the aspirations embraced the salvation of 
the whole world—the payment in part of an incalculable debt 
which he had incurred, and by which an obligation was laid upon 
him to devote all the powers of his whole life to the extension of 
the Gospel. 

VERSE 14.—Endnal te cal BapBdpors, codpots te Kat avorjros 
oderrerns eiut, I am a debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, 
to the wise and to the unwise. ‘‘'To the Grekes and them which 
are no Grekes.”—Tynd. ‘To the Grekes and vnerckes.”—Cran. 
Griecden und ungriedjen.—Luther’s Ger. Bib. St. Paul regarded 
himself as having incurred a debt which was infinite. To repay 
it, the whole world was an insufficient field; and he considered 
himself bound to devote all his energies, and to pass his whole 
life, in repaying some part of this debt of gratitude and love. 
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Olshausen says, “ The Jews are not mentioned here, since St. Paul 
did not consider himself their debtor.” He seems, in making 
this statement, to have entirely overlooked what St. Paul says in 
a parallel passage (1 Cor. ix. 20), where, speaking of the same 
thing, namely, his debt to all, or the necessity laid upon him to 
preach the Gospel, he says expressly, that in repaying it, and 
making himself servant unto all, he became unto the Jews as a 
Jew, that he might gain the Jews. 

The same author also says, that ‘‘ these expressions would have 
a very startling effect, if the church at Rome had indulged -in a 
Judaizing tendency, and was therefore composed for the greater 
part of Jews.” But why this should be the case, does not seem 
very evident. In the first place, it does not at all follow, that, 
because there was a Judaizing tendency, the greater part of the 
church at Rome must have been Jewish converts. A little leaven 
was abundantly sufficient to leaven the whole lump, particularly 
such an active and powerful leaven as we know the Judaizing 
leaven to have been; just as we find, that, in subsequent times, 
single individuals introduced grievous errors and heresies into 
the church. But allowing, what there is not a shadow of reason 
for affirming, that a Judaizing tendency involved the existence 
of a majority of Jewish converts, why should they be more 
inclined to take offence at bemg included among the Barba- 
rians than the Romans would be? The latter sometimes used 
this term themselves, to distinguish their own nation from 
the Greeks, who excelled in learning, while the Romans were 
superior in arms; and even Philo calls the Jews by the same 
name. 

It is evident, that St. Paul had declared in the fifth verse that 
he had received the apostleship, in order that he might carry the 
Gospel to all nations. It is equally well known that, wherever he 
went, he first addressed the Jews. There is no reason to suppose, 
that either the Jews or the Romans considered the name Bar- 
barians to be offensive, when used in conjunction with ‘‘ Greeks,” 
as a common classification to comprehend all men. ‘* BapBapos, 
Greca lingua non utens. Barbari dicebantur antiquitus omnes 
populi, exceptis Grecis. Neque enim in darbarorum nomine 
convitium olim erat.”—Kiitiner. ‘‘ Sic et Cicero lib. 11. de Divinat. 
Gentes omnes dividit in Grecos et Barbaros.’— Cor. a Lapide. 
There seems, therefore, to be no ground whatever for concluding, 
either that there were no Jewish converts at Rome, or that they 
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were not included in this enumeration, or that there was no 
Judaizing tendency in the church there. 

The term Greeks and Barbarians may, however, be intended to 
signify much the same thing, as the wise and the unwise, which 
follows a natural not national distinction. This would be equally 
fatal to Olshausen’s objections. Kovwvodv yap Td Kypuvypa mpo- 
KetTat AoW" ovK aEvbpaTos oide Siahopav ovK EOvous UTrEpoyny, 
ovk GAO TOY ToLovTwY ovdéV. TicTews yap SeiTaL povns, Ov 
cvArdoyionav. Ao 51 partota avTo Oavpdlew daé&ov, ovK OTe 
XpNTyWLoOY Kal GwTHPLOV [OVOY, GAN’ OTL Kal EVKOAOV, Kai PaoToY, 
Kal TOs TacLW EvAnTTOV.A—St. Chrys. 

VERSE 15.—Odto@ 76 kat’ ewe ,7rpdOupov Kal bpiv Tots ev Pown 
evayyericac0at, So then, as far as it depends upon me, I am 
ready, or there is an alacrity to preach the gospel to you at Rome 
also. ‘The omission, in the preceding context, of a do7rep, or 
KaGarep, to mark the protasis to which oftw is the apodosis, may 
be accounted for from the circumstance that there are several 
points preceding ot7w, between which, and what follows it, the 
similarity exists; and which are so widely scattered, that a xa@d- 
mep could not have been introduced without giving an undue 
emphasis to one of many things constituting the protasis. 
St. Paul had declared his unceasing remembrance of them in his 
prayers, that he might be permitted to visit them; his strong 
desire to see them; his frequent resolves to go to them: and the 
motives of these desires and resolutions. All these things accord 
with, and vive force to, the words, Sv then as far as it depends 
upon me, and may be regarded as the protasis to otTw. ‘‘ Quic- 
quid in me situm est.”— Beza. 

The words mrpoeGéunv, mpodvuov, may be considered an instance 
of paronomasia. The 14th verse is parenthetical, or explanatory 
of his reason for preaching the gospel to all men. The oft in 
the 15th verse, although it includes a reference to these reasons, 
has in view other preceding declarations; and, among them, the 
mpoeVéunv, which speaks of his past intention; while the mpo- 
@vpov looks to his present readiness. 

To sum up what has been said upon this point: the otrw is 


1 For his preaching is set forth to all alike: it knows no distinction of 
rank, no pre-eminence of nation, no other thing of the sort; for faith 
alone does it require, and not reasonings. Wherefore it is most worthy of 
admiration, not only because it is profitable and saving, but that it is 
readily admissible and easy, and comprehensible to all. 
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intended to connect what follows with what precedes it, and to 
intimate a correspondence between them; the Td kat’ éué is 
thereby connected with his previous reference to the will of God, 
and his own purpose subordinated thereto; his readiness is con- 
nected with that purpose, viewed in close connexion with its 
object, viz., the gathering fruit in a portion of the Lord’s vine- 
yard, and with the motive and obligation under which he was 
placed, and which it was his greatest happiness to acknowledge 
and fulfil. All these things harmonised with, and were naturally 
calculated to produce a joyful alacrity. ‘‘ In me promptitudo est, 
quantum in me est paratus sum.” —Hiutt. 

VERSE 16.—OU yap érraicyivopas To evaryyéduov Xpiorod, For 
I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. These words were, no 
doubt, suggested by what immediately precedes them. The idea 
of preaching the gospel at Rome, the centre of a dominion nearly 
equal to that with which Satan had hoped to dazzle the Lord 
himself, and the resort of the most learned and accomplished 
of all the world, would naturally suggest to the apostle’s mind 
that magnificence and splendour, that pomp of power, and bril- 
liancy of accomplishment, which were so calculated to attract 
the eyes of men, and to cast into the shade, what, in more 
obscure places, would not fail to secure notice. At Rome the 
apostle would be surrounded by those earthly glories so likely to 
blind the eyes of most men to the glory of that kingdom which 
cometh not with observation, and whose unassuming and humble 
ambassadors would scarcely attract a passing regard amidst the 
pageantry of worldly embassies. But, strong in the convic- 
tion of the moral and intellectual grandeur of those truths 
which the gospel proclaimed, the apostle did not shrink from 
preaching it even at imperial Rome, for it was the power of God 
unto salvation. 

Atvapis yap Ocod éotwy eis cwrnplav, For it is the power of God 
unto salvation. These words contain three reasons; in the strength 
of any one of which St. Paul might boldly challenge the atten- 
tion, not only of an assembled world, but of the whole universe. 
First, the Being, whose instrument the gospel is, is God, the 
Creator of all things; secondly, this instrument is the power of 
God, the highest exhibition of His power, wisdom, and goodness, 
into which even the angels desire to look; thirdly, the effect of 
the exercise of this power is eternal salvation, by which it is 
capable of concentrating in a single soul a happiness co-extensive 
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with, and infinitely higher in degree, than any which this world 
has ever portioned out to those who have tenanted it. Die da felig 
macht alle die daran glauben.—Luther Ger. B. Similarly Beau- 
sobre, ‘‘ La puissance ou le moyen efficace de Dieu pour sauver 
ceux qui croyent.” ‘The mighty power whereby God brings 
salvation to every man that has faith therein.”—Conybeare and 
Howson. | 

Tholuck, referrmg to the apostle’s intrepidity in carrying 
the gospel arms against imperial Rome, says: ‘‘ He alone has 
power to overcome the world, whom the world has not over- 
come.” Alexander Morus observes: ‘‘ Audax facinus ad crucem 
vocare terrarum dominos.” He supposes also, that, in saying he 
is not ashamed of the gospel, St. Paul alludes to the Eleusinian 
mysteries, of which there was just reason for their votaries to be 
ashamed; a view also held by Stillingfleet. ‘‘ Non querit enim 
Ta KpuTTa Ths aicxvvyns, ut mysteria gentium. Nibil in eo eru- 
bescendum: nulla pars in eo tegenda. Undique se lustrandum et 
ubique prebet; non lucem hominum reformidat, ne Pretoris 
quidem.” St. Augustine says: ‘‘ Objiciebant crimen Christianis 
hoe ipsum, quod Christiani essent. Illa quidem gloria erat. 
Fortes libenter accipiebant, et sic accipiebant, ut non erubesce- 
rent.”—Tract on Psalm \xviii. 

ITavri 76 muatevovtt, To every one that believeth. ‘These words 
intimate the inexhaustible riches of the gospel, which contains an 
ample provision for the salvation of all, without exception, who will 
embrace it. At the same time 7a has an especial reference to the 
exhibition of the same terms of acceptance to Jew andGentile. 

Melancthon notices here one of the many ways in which men 
are tempted to straiten the gospel, and says: ‘“ Est et particula 
universalis consideranda, omni credenti. Ac infra sepe de hac 
universali dicendum erit, ne turbetur fides hac humana imagina- 
tione, qu Deo tribuit rpoowrodmiav. Deus alios quosdam recipit. 
Te non recipit. Huic imaginationi particularitatis opponen- 
dum est dictum universale quod sepe repetit Paulus. Inclu- 
damus igitur nos quoque in universalem promissionem, et per- 
tinere eam ad nos quoque statuamus, ut Deo laudem veritatis 
tribuamus, et teneamus dicta universalia multa in promptu. 
‘Venite ad me, omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis, et ego 
reficiam vos.’ ” 

Tovéal@ te tp@tov Kab"EXdnve,! To the Jew first and also to the 

1 “St. Paul uses “EAAnv as the singular of ¢6yn, because the singular of 
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Greek. This refers to the precedence of order observed in preach- 
ing the gospel, which was first proclaimed to those who, from 
possessing a knowledge of the promises, should have been, and in 
many cases were, prepared to welcome their fulfilment. Ta&ews 
Tin ov yapiTos mAEovacpos.2—Theoph. At the same time this 
allusion to the precedence of the Jew is well timed, and adapted 
to refresh the spirit of the Jewish converts at Rome, upon whom 
the splendour and power of the great city, which extended its 
sway even over Zion, must have had a depressing effect. By 
reminding them of higher glories which attached to them, and 
to their native land, from its connexion with the true God, he 
gave them such a glimpse of Zion’s glory, and furnished them 
with so much matter of exultation, even in imperial Rome, 
that nothing could have been better suited to conciliate the 
Jewish converts, and ensure their patient attention to what 
follows. 

VERSE 17.—Atxavoctvn yap Ocod ev avT@ amroxadvTrretat, For 
therem is the righteousness of God revealed. The words dicatoocbyy 
Ocod may signify the righteous character of God, as in iu. 5 
of this epistle, or that method or means of being counted right- 
eous which God has devised and provided; but, in all the cases 
in which the word occurs in St. Paul’s epistles, with the exception 
of that just referred to, it denotes the latter, which will be more 
fully examined when we come to the third chapter. In the 
present verse, as well as in 111.26, there 1s, possibly, a combina- 
tion of both senses, God’s justification or means of justifying 
being predominant; and the meaning probably is, that God’s 
righteous character, in justifying those who believe and trust in 
Him, and in punishing those who will not, is clearly and distinctly 
revealed in the gospel, which contains the most awful denuncia- 
tions, as well as the most glorious and blessed promises. 

It is indispensably necessary, as a preliminary step towards 
bringing men to submit to justification by faith, that the perfect 
and uncompromising nature of God’s righteous character should 
be established, to sweep away every refuge of lies. Accordingly, 
in preaching the Gospel, God’s righteous character and the judg- 


the latter word is not used in the sense of a Gentile. Also the plural 
"EdAnves is used when individual Gentiles are meant ; ¢6vn when Gentiles 
collectively are spoken of.”—Conybeare and Howson. 

? An honour of order, not an excess of grace. 
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ment, which would eventually and fully prove it, were always 
placed by the apostles in the foreground, as the proper means of 
bringing men to Christ. Knowing the terrors of the Lord we per- 
suade men. ‘The righteous character of God is the root of His 
hatred of sin, and the source of that wrath against it which is 
revealed; and the object of the Gospel is, not only to justify 
men, but to vindicate God’s righteous character in justifying 
them; to show that He is just, as well as the justifier of those 
who believe. Compare iii. 21. 

That there is a reference to the justification of believers, is a 
position strongly supported by the close connexion of this verse 
with the preceding one, by the conjunction yap, and by the 
reference to believing in both; in one, as the means of salvation; 
in the other, of righteousness ‘That there is a reference also to 
God’s righteous character is supported, though not so strongly, 
by the connexion of this verse, also by means of yap, with the 
following one, in which God’s wrath against sin is adduced, 
either as an illustration, or as a proof of His righteousness. 

‘Ex triatews eis wiotw, From faith to faith, that is, from one 
degree of faith to another; or, rather, from a more general and 
indefinite faith to one which is particular and definite, as having 
a more clearly and distinctly revealed object. In support of this 
interpretation, it may be observed, that the revelation thus made 
is made by the Gospel, év adt@ amoxodvTTetat; and that the 
possession of a faith which apprehended God’s righteousness, 
although with a degree of dimness and indistinctness, propor- 
tioned to the obscurity of tradition, of reason, or even of prophecy, 
when compared with its actual fulfilment, prepared the mind for 
the reception of the fulness of the truth, as manifested in the 
Gospel; and is an illustration of our Saviour’s declaration, that 
to them who have, or improve what they have, shall be given, and 
they shall have more abundantly; as also of His saying to the 
Jews (John v.45), Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me: for he wrote of me. 

This dim, indistinct, and comparatively more general faith, 
significantly called by Theophylact, miotis etcaywyixy, intro- 
ductory faith, our blessed Lord acknowledged that His disciples 
had, and through it He led them on to that which was more 
definite and clear, riatis terevwtépa. Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me. It was through this faith, which was generally dark- 
ened with many prejudices, that all the Jews who embraced the 
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Gospel were led to do so, proceeding from the discoveries of God. 
made in the law and the prophets, to the brightness of our Sa- 
viour’s revelation of Him. “ The first iors is faith in the Old 
Testament; the second, faith in the New.”—Origen, Theodoret, 
and others. 

This view is confirmed by the prophetic quotation, preceded. 
by xaos yéyparrat, which is given as an illustration of this 
truth, Probably the allusion made in the second verse of this 
chapter to the testimony of the prophets, affords the reason why 
the apostle did not more fully expand the expression, é« mrioTews 
eis wiotw. He had already so distinctly suggested the idea of 
introductory prophecies, which involved an introductory faith, 
that there was no occasion of farther explanation. Ae? mio- 
Tevoa Tots TpodyTats Kal ot éxelywv Eis THY TOD EevayyEdiov 
TioTw ToOnyeThoOas.1—Cicumen. ‘Sicut enim hic (2 Cor. iii.18) 
ait de gloria in gloriam, ita ibi (Rom. i. 17) ex fide in fidem.”— 
St. Aug. Tholuck justly remarks here, ‘‘ These references to 
passages in the Old Testament often serve to indicate the deep 
analogy subsisting between that and the New, in so far as the 
latter in germ and outline was contained in the former. So also 
in the citation which is here made.” ‘‘ And this explains that 
difficult phrase of the righteousness of God being revealed by the 
Gospel from faith to edie that is, by a gradual revelation, being 
more obscurely foretold a the Old Testament, and clearly bios 
covered in the New... . This the apostle calls a revelation from 
faith to faith, that is, from a more imperfect and obscure, to a 
more expressed and clear discovery and belief of it.”—Tullotson, — 
Ser. lvii. The Syriac scholiast renders it, ‘‘ from the old to the 
new.’ —L. De Dieu. ‘* On s’avance de foi en foi lorsqu’ on passe 
de la loi & l’Evangile.”—Calmet. Compare our blessed Lord’s 
declarations respecting Moses and Himself (John vi. 28—51), 
His assurance, Every man therefore that hath heard and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto me, and its connexion with what 
immediately follows, Not that any man hath seen the Father, save 
he which is of God, etc., as supporting the interpretation, that the 
knowledge of God here spoken of is that which was revealed in 
the face of Jesus Christ, and in the signs which He gave of the 
invisible power and Godhead dwelling within Him. All those 
who truly believed Moses would be prepared to admit the proofs 


' We are to believe the prophets, and Py them to be guided into faith 
of the Gospel. 
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which Christ gave, that He wrought with the finger of God, and 
to receive Him as the only begotten of the Father: those who 
did not would be inexcusable, because they resisted the highest 
possible proofs, and would, therefore, die in their sins. If we 
keep this in view, the connexion between the present verse 
and what follows will appear much more intimate than is 
generally supposed; and St. Paul may be regarded as indirectly 
stating, what our blessed Lord asserts so frequently, that, if the 
Jews had believed Moses, they would also have believed Him; 
and that the absence of faith in Him was, therefore, a proof, that 
their professed faith in Moses was neither genuine nor sincere. 
Tn this way St. Paul points out the inexcusableness, both of Jews 
and Gentiles, on similar principles; of the former, because they 
had Moses and the prophets, who, if truly believed on, would 
have led them to Christ; of the latter, because God had origin- 
ally made Himself known to men, and, by His providence and 
works, had given proofs of His existence which should have 
kept that knowledge so fresh and unimpaired, that it would have 
prepared them to receive our Lord, and to perceive the cor- 
respondence of what He revealed with what they already knew 
of God. Both were criminal; first, for allowing the light that 
was in them to become darkness; but in the last and highest 
degree, for resisting the brightest and clearest discoveries which 
God could or would give, and which were sufficient to enlighten 
any but the most wilful ignorance and darkness, either Jewish 
or Gentile. 

Kaas yéyparra, ‘O dé dixavos éx wictews Sjnoetat, As it is 
written, The just shall live by faith. The mental process in ad- 
vancing from faith to faith just described, is exactly that which 
is spoken of in the prophecy from which this quotation is taken 
(Hab. 11.2); And the Lord answered me and said, Write the vision 
and make it plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth it. 
(ver. 3) For the vision is yet for an appointed time. Its unfulfilled 
state leaves it involved, notwithstanding its plainness as a pro- 
phecy, in a certain degree of dimness, which nothing but its 
fulfilment will remove; and which renders it necessary for those 
who receive it, to do so with a more general and indistinct faith, 
but to those who do receive it, at the end it will speak, the mists 
which envelope the prophecies shall be dispersed, when the Sun 
of righteousness arises, and they who though it tarry wait for it, 
shall receive the full disclosure of the Gospel blessings. Just as 
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they who patiently waited for the first fulfilment of the particular 
prophecy here quoted from should be preserved, by trusting in 
God; and should live, by humbly following on to know the 
Lord, and by placing their whole trust, not in their own arm, 
wisdom, or strength, or in those covetous or oppressive practices, 
by which the proud endeavoured to set their nests on high, 
beyond the power of evil, but in the mercy, truth, and righteous- 
ness of God, which are arrayed against all oppressors, and 
pledged in favour of those who humbly put their trust in Him, 
so should believers be saved under the Gospel. ‘‘ That, according 
to that which is said by the prophet, The just shall, by God’s — 
mercy accepting and rewarding his faith (his adherence and 
fidelity to Him), return from captivity and live happily, so now 
in like manner all that fear God shall return from the captivity 
of sin.”—Hammond. 

Many, if not most, commentators would connect é« miotews 
directly with dvcacos, as if the construction was the just by faith 
shall live, but Olshausen, who does this, admits, that according to 
the Hebrew it cannot be done. The difference is between the 
just shall live by faith, and the just by faith shall live. The first 
of these seems to imply, if it does not express, the latter. In 
the one case, faith is associated more closely with righteousness 
as its effect; in the other, with salvation as its end; but as being 
righteous by faith ensures salvation, so salvation by faith implies 
the intermediate step, or righteousness by faith. ‘‘ To this pur- 
pose St. Paul allegeth the prophet’s testimony, The just shall live 
by his faith. Faith then makes him just, and justifies him in 
that sense St. James meant, as it is operative; but he lives by it 
as it unites him to the Lord of life; yea, by it alone, inasmuch 
as by it alone, not by it and other parts of grace as joint sup- 
porters, he trusts in God’s mercies offered in Christ, wholly 
relying on them, not partly on them and partly on righteousness 
inherent.”—Jackson. ‘‘ Faith is the vital principle, The just shall 
live by faith.” —Charn. 

St. Paul here omits the pronoun which exists in the Hebrew 
and in our common version (Hab. ii.4). The Septuagint render 
it €« micTews wou, which Erasmus supposes to have arisen from 
mistaking the final 1 of the Hebrew for a’, which might readily 
occur. If we adopt the Hebrew, then it seems much more 
natural to sayy the just shall live by his faith, than the just by his 
faith shall live. Luther’s Ger. Bib. supplies the pronoun. 
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§ II.—ADVANTAGE OF EMBRACING THE GOSPEL, 
AND DANGER OF NEGLECTING IT; AND THE 
“REASONS WHY THEY ARE INEXCUSABLE WHO 
OPPOSE IT. 


Cuap. I. 18—20. 


Havine declared that the Gospel was the power of salvation to every one 

_ that believeth, and proved that it was so, because it revealed how man 
might be reckoned or pronounced just before a righteous God, the 
apostle proceeds to shew, that the salvation, which the Gospel makes 
known, is not to be lightly esteemed ; since it is a deliverance from the 
wrath of a holy God, who has made, through it, a simultaneous, and 
equally clear revelation, first of judgment to come, and secondly of 
justification ; of the tribunal, and of the possibility of acquittal; not 
only of the means of being justified in His sight, but of His fierce 
anger against all who neglect this provision for their safety, and who, 
from the love of iniquity, impede the course of His saving truth (v. 18). 
He also shews that this full, clear, and last discovery of God’s wrath is 
justly associated with the last, fullest, and clearest discoveries, that 
could be made to man of God’s character and attributes ; and that He 
has now clearly manifested whatever man could know of Him, that was 
involved in obscurity or doubt, previously to the Gospel ; for that those 
characteristics of God, which were invisible, or veiled in obscurity from 
the foundation of the world, are now clearly seen, being perceived by 
what He has now done; that is, by their exhibition in Him, who ts the 
brightness of His glory and the express image of His person, and whose 
resurrection, by His own inherent power, had been already referred to 
as a proof of His Divinity (v.19, 20). He adds, that this last and fullest, 
discovery has been made, to bring in the whole world guilty before God, 
and to deprive of all excuse the opposers of His revealed Gospel ; not 
only on account of the depth of depravity and the inveterate love of sin 
which led them to reject it, but because this inveterate love of sin, and 
consequent rejection of the clearest revelation were the results of self- 
originated or formed habits, and of quenching previous, though fainter 
discoveries of God’s existence and character (v. 20, 21). 


VERSE 18.—Atroxadvrrretat yap opyn Oecod, For the wrath of 
God is revealed. Having asserted that the Gospel is the power 
of God to salvation to every one that believeth, and that it 
conducts men from an elementary belief that He is, and that He 
is a rewarder of them that seek Him, to a still more clearly 
informed and perfect belief, grounded upon the discoveries made 
in Christ, by which God’s righteous character is finally and fully 
E 2 
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established, St. Paul now adduces, as a proof of this latter truth, 
the unequivocal declaration of God’s wrath against all sin, but 
particularly against resistance to His revealed will, and His in- 
exorable determination to punish it, which, as a trait of His 
righteous character, the Gospel sets forth, in a far more awful 
manner than it was manifested in the terrors of Sinai itself; 
revealing, not transient thunders and lightnings, but, a worm 
that dieth not, and a fire that shall not be quenched, as the 
punishment of those who rejected the truth; exhibiting the 
awtul demerit of sin, not in the death of bulls and goats, but in 
the agonies of the Son of God. ‘‘In the period of the for- 
bearance of God, which continued to the time of Jesus Christ, 
God neither appeared just, nor justifying. But in the economy 
of Jesus Christ He manifests Himself both as just and the jus- 
tifier, for He displays the awful effects of His justice, in the 
person of His Son, in the work of propitiation, in the shedding 
of His blood. Not even inthe eternal punishment of the wicked 
shall we find justice so fully displayed as in the propitiation of 
Jesus Christ.”—Haldane on i11.26. Although God’s righteous- 
ness and hatred of sin had been partially made known before, 
yet the greater clearness with which they were set forth in the 
death of Christ, and in the awful nature of the punishment of 
those who reject Him, so plainly declared in the Gospel, entitled 
it to be spoken of, by way of eminence, as the revelation of His 
wrath. 

The interpretation which les upon the surface of the passage 
seems clearly to be this. The Gospel is the power of God unto | 
salvation; and in it His righteous character is revealed in such a 
manner, as to impart to those who believe the fullest assurance 
thereof; and this, not only in the means provided for acquitting 
believers, but in that wrath against those who reject His truth, 
which the Gospel equally reveals, and which far transcends in its 
dreadful nature all former manifestations of God’s hatred of sin. 
‘¢ Quia hee est summa preedicationis Evangelii, arguere peccata, 
et offerre remissionem, peccatorum et justitiam propter Christum ;” 
Kk. T..—Melancthon. ‘ Itaque Evangelica preedicatione accu- 
santur etiam scelera et impietates hominum.”—Bullinger in loco. 
De Sacy’s rendering seems to regard the revelation of wrath and 
that of righteousness as synchronous, and of the same origin— 
“ On y decouvre aussi la colere de Dieu.” Grotius says—‘‘ Reve- 
latur, nempe per Evangelium continens minas non minus quam 
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promissa. Incipit autem a nimis, ut et Johannes Baptista. 
Perterrendi enim prius sunt homines, sicut Paulus in terram 
dejectus fuit. Az’ ovpavod id est non hominum commentis, sed 
Divina revelatione.” Calmet and others also refer these words to 
the Gospel declarations of a future judgment. 

Ar ovpavod, From heaven. This may refer, either to the dis- 
coveries of God’s wrath against sin, made to men by Christ, who 
came down from heaven, and who, in all that He revealed, did 
speak that which He knew and testify that which He had seen, who 
gave unto His people the words which His Father gave unto 
Him; or it may refer to Christ’s second coming to judge the 
world. He is already revealed to the eye of faith, as descending 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and the 
trump of God, to take vengeance on all them who know not God, and 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is a sufficient 
answer to the objection made to this interpretation, namely, that 
the revelation is a present one. The latter interpretation is much 
to be preferred, and, in fact, it may be said to include the former 
one; for the revelations made by our Saviour of God’s wrath 
have, principally, if not entirely, a reference to the future judg- 
ment. The form of expression, 7s revealed, agrees with a 
standing revelation, such as the Gospel proposes to men through 
faith in His word. ‘*‘ When Christ came, He proposed this great 
motive of repentance, from the kingdom of heaven being at 
hand; the kingdom of His grace, whereby to invite men; the 
kingdom of His justice, in the punishment of the neglecters of 
it, whereby to terrify men.”—Charn. 

Tholuck says—‘‘ As it [the revelation of God’s wrath] stands 
like an antistrophe in a parallel with the other, it might be fairly 
deemed that in this instance also the apostle meant a revelation 
affected by the Gospel. . . . The import of the passage 
might therefore be, ‘ By the same Gospel men are brought to the 
knowledge of the penal justice of the Supreme Being.’” It 
seems singular that, notwithstanding this observation, Tholuck 
should have adopted another interpretation. Nothing but such 
a revelation as the Gospel makes, seems at all capable of har- 
monising with the present tense droxadvrrrerat, and preserving its 
connexion and parallelism with the same word in the preceding 
verse. If that means a present revelation, so does this: if that 
is a revelation connected with the Gospel, this cannot, without 
violence, be made to signify a revelation unconnected with it. 
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These considerations might seem sufficient to set the matter at 
rest; but, if additional confirmation be required, it is to be found 
in the fact, that the words az’ ovpavod, in the epistles, invariably 
refer to the Gospel, and, in five of the eight other instances in 
which they occur, to our Lord’s second coming. The second man 
as the Lord from heaven (1 Cor.xv.47). To wait for His Son from 
heaven (1 Thess.i.10). The Lord Himself shall descend from heaven 
(iv. 16). The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven (2 Thess. 1. 7). 
See also John iii. 18, 31, vi. 33, 38, 41. Am’ ovpavod 5€é av) 
aTokahuTrreTat én, ws TOV Oeod Kat owThpos nuav éxeilev 
evrupavnaopévov..—T heodoret. ‘‘ For,” he says, ‘‘ mankind have 
been living as if there were no righteous law to govern them, no 
God to notice them, no judge to punish. And the times of this 
ignorance God winked at. He has not hitherto seen fit to interpose. 
But now the wrath of God is revealed against all ungodliness. 
He now commandeth all men everywhere to repent and believe the 
Gospel.” —Sumuner. 

The interpretations, which refer these words to any other indi- 
cations of God’s wrath, than those revealed by the gospel, besides 
their inconsistency with a present revelation, parallel to that of 
His righteousness, and with the usus loquendi, give to the text a 
feebleness of meaning which seems altogether inconsistent with 
the character of the whole passage. ‘‘ But consider the scope of 
this speech. The Lord, he says, has come, bringing you right- 
eousness and remission; which if you do not receive, then the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven; namely, that that is to be 
manifested at His second coming.”—Theoph. ‘‘ The clear revela- 
tion of the wrath of God in the gospel against the impiety and 
wickedness of men, renders it a very likely and powerful means 
for the recovery and salvation of men. Its being said to be 
revealed from heaven imports the clearness of the discovery. 
The punishment of sinners in another world is not so obscure as 
it was before; it is now expressly declared by the gospel, together 
with the particular circumstances of it.”— Tillotson, ser. lvui. 
‘‘ Le tour est fort vif, St. Paul représente Jesus Christ, comme 
descendant déja du ciel pour juger le monde. C’est une raison, 
pour obliger tout le monde & embrasser promptement |’Evangile.” 


—Beau. et Lenf. 


1 “Fle says ‘it is revealed from heaven,’ our Lord and Saviour being to 
appear from thence.” He adds, “For this the Lord Himself says, Then 
shall ye see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven,” «.t.2. | 
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Emi racav acéBeay cat adixiav avOpétrev, Against all impiety, 
or ungodliness, and iniquity, or injustice of men. ‘The sum of 
human righteousness is a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man; and all sin is included in what is contrary to one 
or the other of these. The former of the words here introduced 
may, therefore, be regarded as embracing more particularly sins 
against God; the latter, sins against our neighbour. “H pév yap 
eis Ocdv acéBea, 1) 5é adixia eis avOpe@rrovs.!'—Theoph. 

The terms are particularly definite and comprehensive, em- 
bracing all possible sin; but no revelation of God’s anger, except 
that declared by the gospel, can be said to have been thus made 
against every species and degree of iniquity. The other exhi- 
bitions to which these words are applied by many commentators 
were only against notorious crimes. It was only upon such occa- 
sions that the providence of God was believed to interpose, and 
many sins were supposed not only to be overlooked, but even 
indulged in by the heathen gods themselves. ‘‘ Nature discovers 
not the extent of sin, in the invisible and secret veins of it: many 
branches of sin are invisible to nature; it does not discover sin 
in its latitude. Nature acquaints not with all the duties to be 
done, nor the manner how we are to do them; therefore tells not 
of all the sins we are to shun, nor the manner how to avoid 
them.”—Charn. 

St. Paul’s object is to declare God’s wrath, not only against all 
those who impeded the course of the gospel by rejecting it, from 
the love of sin, regarded in its aspect of transgression against 
God, but against those also who threw obstacles in its way by sins 
which were more directly against their fellow men. Such was 
the sin, for instance, of the Jews, who forbade the apostle to 
speak to the Gentiles, and could not bear the idea of their being 
admitted to equal privileges with themselves. Such also was 
that of the Judaizing converts who made the gospel repulsive, 
by associating with it an intolerable yoke; who corrupted it by 
introducing a legal spirit, contrary to, and interceptive of that 
grace, which made believers to abound in the fruits of righteous- 
ness, as well as in joy in the Holy Ghost; and who, by their 
aggressions upon the liberty of the Gentile converts, disturbed 
the peace and charity of the Church. 

Tov thy adynPevav év adixia Katexovtov, Of those who keep back 
the truth in iniquity. That is, who, under the influence of un- 


" For impiety indeed is against God, but injustice against men. 
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righteous motives, keep back or oppose the progress of the gospel, 
or prevent it from having free course. Alford says, ‘‘ That «are- 
xovrwy means ‘hold back’ here is plain from this circumstance; 
that wherever xaréyw in the New Testament signifies ‘ to hold,’ 
it is emphatic, to hold fast, or to keep to, or to take or have 
complete possession of. (See for the first, Luke vii. 15; 1 Cor. 
xi.-2; xv. 21; 1 Thess.:v. 21; Hebi iii. 6, 145) x.23)) forthe 
second, Luke xiv. 9—every other place except the lowest being 
excluded—for the third, Matt. xxi. 38; 1 Cor. viii. 30).” Now no 
such emphatic sense will apply here. If the word is to mean 
‘‘ holding” it must be in the loosest and least emphatic sense. 

Our Saviour, speaking of various sins and sources of sin, 
describes them as causing men to stumble, leading them to reject 
anything which placed, as the gospel did, a restraint upon their 
lusts; and in 2 Thess. ii. 12, St. Paul, previously to requesting 
their prayers that the word of God might have free course and be 
glorified, adduces the love of sin-as the chief, if not the only 
source of its rejection. That they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. This 
passage may help to illustrate the one under consideration. The 
apostle in both associates the final wrath of God with sin, not 
simply on its existence, but because of its leading to resistance to 
the truth and rejection of it. How fully does this correspond 
with our Lord’s declaration. This is the condemnation, that light 
ts come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil 2 Final inexcusableness and condem- 
nation came upon them, not simply because their deeds were evil; 
this the gospel might have remedied, but because the love of 
these evil deeds led them to oppose and reject the truth, and thus 
to defeat the last and only means by which the moral contagion 
could be arrested and remedied. 

‘Tf unbelief be removed from a soul, the guilt of all other 
sins departs with it: if that remain, the guilt of all other sins is 
bound with an adamantine chain upon the soul, and that with 
more crimson agegravations; where the notices of a mediator have 
been revealed, there is a superadded guilt to all the rest. As 
faith is the only means whereby we gain a pardon, so unbelief is 
the only formal cause of condemnation, though other sins are the 
meritorious cause of eternal death. As no price hath been paid 
for our redemption, unless Christ had offered His blood, so no 
application can be made of that price to us without faith in His 
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blocd: upon this all our sins are cast into the depths of the sea; 
upon the other, they remain with their whole weight upon the 
soul.”—Charn. 

The truth here referred to is clearly the gospel. ‘‘ The 
expression ‘ the truth’ generally, in the New Testament, when not 
specially qualified, signifies the gospel.”— Haldane. Tholuck 
says: “ Here all depends on what is the signification of adjOea. 
One might consider it as standing absolutely for the Christian 
truth, and view the words of the apostle as directed against those 
who, by their carnal minds, hinder the spread of the gospel; who 
hostilely oppose it.” This he seems justly to consider the most 
obvious interpretation, but he thinks that the context presents 
two obstacles to its adoption. “ First,” he says; ‘‘ the yap at the 
commencement of the verse leads us to expect the reason of a 
thought enunciated in the preceding one; but, according to this 
explanation, there results only a contrast:” and he adds, that if 
this was the relation ‘* we should have looked, not for a yap but 
a 0é.’ This difficulty is, however, entirely removed, and the yap 
is absolutely required, if the righteousness of God, in the pre- 
ceding verse, is regarded as indicating, as it does in 11. 26, His 
righteous character in His plan of justification, or that by which 
He is just, as well as the justifier of those who believe in Jesus ; or, 
if we connect the 18th verse with the 16th, making the interme- 
diate verse exegetical and parenthetical. In either case the yap 
is not only appropriate but indispensable, and the truth spoken of 
is clearly the gospel. In the following paraphrase I combine the 
two:— 

Verse 16. ‘ For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
since it is the power of salvation to every one that believeth, to 


the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” Verse 17. “ Because in it 


the righteousness of God in the justification of men is revealed 
and received by faith, unto the production of a stronger and more 
distinct faith, by which those who believed in God are led to 
believe in His Son also. As it is written, The just shall live by his 
faith. Nor is this salvation, of which the gospel is the appointed 
means, to be lightly esteemed; as if it was a deliverance from 
merely imaginary, or uncertain, or trifling evils, or as if men 
might reject it without danger.” Verse 18. ‘‘ Because God has 
now vindicated His righteous character, which his past forbear- 
ance, in the times of comparative ignorance, might have led men 
to doubt, by commanding all men every where to repent, in the 
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prospect of a judgment, which He has clearly revealed in His 
gospel, against all unrighteousness of men, who allow any love of 
iniquity so to prevail as to lead them to reject or keep back the 
truth.” , 

The other difficulty mentioned by Tholuck is,—‘‘ That this 
interpretation does not agree with the following verse which 
speaks of a knowledge of God, not now for the first time imparted, 
but that had already and for a long period been accessible to 
man.” But all this is assumed, and not only so, but assumed in 
opposition to the natural interpretation of what follows. That 
which may be known is spoken of as being now manifest. ‘The 
revelation of God’s righteousness, and of His wrath, and what 
may be known of Him are all spoken of as contemporaneous, all 
in the present tense. It is true, indeed, that it is added, that 
God revealed it to them, épavépwoe; but the aorist by no means 
fixes the time of this revelation as having been long past, or at 
all precludes its application to the gospel. On the contrary, 
everything points to the gospel, as that to which it refers. First 
its connexion with @dvepdy éors, and more distantly with dzoxa- 
AUTTeTaL supports its being interpreted of a gospel discovery or 
manifestation. Secondly, the usus loquendi of davepos and dave- 
pom, point to a gospel revelation. In no one of about fifty 
instances in which that verb occurs, in the New Testament, does 
it apply to any discovery of God’s will previously to the gospel, 
or indeed to any past events, but such as are connected with our 
Saviour’s actual appearance. It is applied several times to the 
future judgment, and thirty times to Christ and His gospel. 
Thirdly, m the only other case in which the same tense of the 
verb as that which is here employed, is used, it refers to the 
gospel. Tit.i.3. “Egavépwoe 5€ Katpots idio1s TOV NoYyov avToD, 
év Knpvypate 0 étriaTevOnv eyo. 

‘Ey abéixia, In unrighteousness or iniquity. ‘‘ Che ritengono la 
verita nell’ ingiusitizia.”—Nur. It. Bib. Although the compre- 
hensiveness of the term dé:xia was no doubt intended to embrace 
every class of the numerous category of evil deeds and sinful 
dispositions, which led men to oppose the Gospel, and to indicate 
particularly those grosser forms of injustice, many of which are 
afterwards enumerated, yet I think that one object which St. 
Paul had in view in employing this term, was the correspondence 
of its specific character with the conduct of the Judaizing party, 
and its agreement with that spirit delineated in the fiftieth Psalm, 
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which the apostle probably had in view, and adopted, as to its 
train of reasoning, for the ground-work of his argument in the 
second chapter of this epistle. The conduct of the Judaizers, 
while no doubt criminal in various other respects, was eminently 
unjust to the Gentile converts; and the prejudices which led 
them to regard God as partial in His judgments, and a respecter 
of persons, their hypocrisy in condemning others for sins of 
which they knew that they themselves were more or less guilty, 
their excessive dependence on outward privileges, their oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of justification by faith, their arrogating 
such a superiority to the Gentiles, their desire to exclude them 
from equal privileges, and their determined efforts to bring them 
under the law of Moses as necessary to their salvation, these 
principles and acts of injustice, although of a more refined and 
less palpable character, did more towards arresting the progress 
of the Gospel, than even open and notorious acts of wickedness; 
because the latter stood self-condemned, and called down imme- 
diate reprobation, while the former assumed a semblance of 
virtue, of a zeal for the glory of God, and of a desire for the 
instruction of men. Though less violent, they were more in- 
sidious sins. St. Paul thought it sufficient to enumerate the 
grosser sins which impeded the course of the Gospel; the ex- 
posure of the more insidious see required a more detailed 
and systematic attack. 

VERSE 19.—Au6tt 76 yvwortov Tod Ocod, Because that which is 
knowable or possible to be known of God. ‘ In things theoretical 
the termination tos denotes the possibilitas; in things practical, 
the officium or facultas.’—Tholuck, ‘This is clearly significant of 
the highest attainable knowledge of God, ‘‘ quello che se piu 
conoscer.”— Nur. It. Bib. ‘* Quatenus enim Deus cognosci po- 
test.” —Melancthon. But where or by what means is the highest 
knowledge of God imparted, except by the Gospel, and through 
Him, who says, No man knoweth the Father but the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him ? 

The Gospel being the last and fullest discovery of God to man, 
revealing all that man could possibly know of Him, and of His 
attributes, dealings, and purposes, the rejection of it was the 
acme of wickedness and rebellion, which left nothing for God 
but to unsheath the sword of justice. It would, therefore, bring 
down upon those who set themselves in opposition to it, that 


fearful looking for of wrath and fiery indignation, which shall con- 
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sume such obstinate and inveterate enemies, even all who know 
not God, and obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Olshausen admits that the terms yv@ous, and ériyywots TOU 
@cod, denote the ‘‘ knowledge of God as conveyed to man by the 
manifestation of God in Jesus Christ;” but instead of being led by 
this fact to suspect that that is what is here meant, he grounds upon 
it a theory of the very opposite character, and one for which there 
is not the slightest foundation, namely, that yywords here means a 
lower knowledge. He admits that the general analogy of verbals 
in tos supports the interpreting yyworos by what is possible to 
be known, and in all the other cases in the New Testament in 
which it has not this sense, it has at least that of what is well known 
Thus it is used (Acts iv. 10) to signify ‘‘ notable,” and is applied 
to the miracle wrought upon. the cripple before all the people at 
the Beautiful Porch; and in Acts xv. 18, it is applied to the 
knowledge which God has of His own works, than which no- 
thing can be more intimate or perfect. ‘ Iivwoxe Oru ovdév éore 
yvwortov.” ‘* Know. that nothing is knowable, that is, can be 
certainly known or discerned.”—Arrian, lib. 11. c.20, mm Raphel. 
‘< To yvwotov tov Oeod, id est, quod cognoscibile est Dei, hoe 
est, quod de Deo scire cognoscique potest, adstipulantibus et 
Interpretibus.”—Beza. ‘‘ Ivwarov, idem est quod noscibile, ut 
to aicOytov sensibile, to vontov intelliyibile, to dpatoy visibile.” 
—Salm.in Wolfius. ‘‘ Ce quise peut decouvrir de Dieu.”—De 
Sacy. “ Quod de Deo sciri et cognosci potest.”—Bullinger. ‘Ce 
qu’ on peut connaitre.”—Osterv. ‘6, Te dtvarar va yvopioby 
qept Oeov.”’—Mod. Gr. Ver. ‘The Syriac as rendered by Tre- 
mellius, nofitia. 

Payepov éatwy év avtots, Is manifest among them. How closely 
do these words coincide with the declarations, God was manifest 
in the flesh (1 Tim.1n.16). The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. ‘Ev avrots is significant of 
a joint or common knowledge, placed within the reach of all 
those, whether Jews or Gentiles, to whom the Gospel came, and, 
by consequence, of all who opposed it. Simeon, in his song, spake 
of Christ as a salvation prepared before the face of all people; and, 
although our Saviour’s personal ministry was confined to Judeea, 
yet even during His life its effects extended beyond the Jews, 
being witnessed both by Romans and Greeks, as, for instance, at 
the great feast day (John xi. 20). After His resurrection, which — 
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is referred to in the early part of the present chapter as the 
crowning proof of our Saviour’s character, and the brightest 
manifestation of His divine power, the Gospel was communicated 
to all nations: in allusion to which St. Paul says in chap. x. 18, 
that their (the heralds of the Gospel) sound was gone forth into all 
the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world, and referring 
when at Athens to this very subject of the revelation of the 
wrath of God, and the termination of the times of comparative 
ignorance, he also says, That God hath appointed a day in the 
which He will judge the world by that man whom He hath marked 
out, whereof He hath given assurance unto ALL in that He hath 
raised Him from the dead. See also the remarks on ver. 17. 

‘O Ocds yap avtois ébavépwoe, For God hath manifested it to 
them. ‘This indicates two things; first, a clearness of discovery, 
and, secondly, in its connexion with the context, a recent transi- 
tion from a state of comparative obscurity to one of the greatest 
brightness, both of which can be applied only to the discoveries 
made by our Lord and by His Gospel. St. Peter, speaking of our 
blessed Lord, says, that He was manifest in these lust times; and 
St. John, that which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, and our hands have handled of the 
word of life, for the life was manifested, and we have seen it. And 
in his Gospel he also says, that Christ manifested forth His glory, 
that is, His divine power (ii.11); our Lord Himself says, that 
He had manifested God’s name (xvii.6); and St. Paul, that God 
was manifest in the flesh (1 Tim. ii. 16). 

An examination of the use of the words pavepos, pavepow, in 
the New Testament will show, that the certainty and power of 
evidence which they indicate, are such as could be applied only 
to the greatest possible clearness of discovery of which the subject 
was susceptible. In no one instance is davepdw applied to God 
the Father or His attributes, except as they appear in Christ. 
To our Lord and His manifestations of Deity it is frequently 
applied. The following are additional instances: John xxi. 1,14, 
Coloss. iti. 24, Heb. ix. 26, 1 Pet.i.20, v.4, 1 Johni.2, ii. 28, 
ul. 5, 8. 

This manifestation and personal appearance of God in His 
Son corresponded with the expectations of the Jews, although 
the manner of manifestation, and the indications of divine 
power, as well as the object to which they were applied, were 
repulsive to the carnal hopes of the nation at large. ‘‘ Yet all this 
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was not the only or the principal use which the godly and learned 
amongst the Israelites made of the psalmist’s doctrine. They 
were taught by their fathers to expect that the Lord Himself 
would come to feed them with His own hand, and would set 
prisoners free viva voce, with the words of His own mouth; that 
this Lord was to live amongst them, and to converse with them, 
from the greatest to the least, in more visible manner than He 
did with Moses on the mount, or in the wilderness, at the time 
appointed for the exact fulfilling of this and other prophecies. 
.... Thus you see that Jesus, by feeding the hungry with His 
own hand, by opening the ears of the deaf with the breath of 
His mouth, and the eyes of the blind with His finger, doth prove 
Him to be that very Lord and God in whose praises that excel- 
lent hymn (the 146th Psalm) was written, and daily sung by the 
Jews and Pharisees, although their eyes, because they winked 
with them, and hated the light, were not open to understand the 
meaning of it.”—Jackson. 

‘Christ is the mirror that represents to us the perfections of 
God, being the brightness of His glory. Every beam, whereby God 
is manifested is shot through Him; as every pardon, whereby the 
grace of God is discovered and the soul refreshed, is dispensed 
through Him. The Jews expected the discovery of the face of God 
by the Messiah, and to that purpose interpreted, He reveals deep 
and secret things, and the light dwells with Him (Dan. i. 22).”’— 
Charn. 

This seems to have been the light in which the immediate 
successors of the apostles regarded this passage, to which the 
following quotations seem to refer. “Oru eis Oeds éatw, 0 pave- 
pocas éavtoy Sia “Inood Xpiorob tod viov avtod.'—Ignatu Epist. 
ad. Mag. ‘‘ For, as I have said, this discovery was not made 
to them from the earth, nor do they deem it worthy to keep so 
carefully a mortal invention, nor are they entrusted with the 
economy of human mysteries; but the universal Ruler and uni- 
versal Maker, and the invisible God Himself from heaven (a0pa- 
Tos Qeos, avtos am’ ovpavav) not sending to men some servant or 
messenger, or rider, or any of those administering earthly things, 
or those entrusted with heavenly administration, but the very 
artificer and maker of all things. .. . For who of men considered 
what God is before He came, or understood the empty and frivo- 


1 For there is one God, who has manifested Himself by Jesus Christ 
His Son. 
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lous words of those trustworthy philosophers, some of whom said 
that fire was God, others water.... But when He revealed and 
manifested by His beloved Son the things prepared from the be- 
ginning, He at the same time gave all things to us.”—EKpist. ad 
Diognetum. Theophylact defines the proper force of the word 
gavepow. Karas o€ cize 7o, Tepavépwrat, iva deify Ort 
exexpuTTTO Tara ovca.'—Theophy!. on 11. 21. 

VERSE 20.—Ta yap aopata avtov, For the invisible things or 
attributes of Him. No man hath seen God at any time; He 1s 
styled the invisible God, and a God that hideth Himself. His power, 
as an attribute, and His Godhead, or essential nature, which 1s 
spiritual, cannot be seen; forasmuch as it is not like to gold, or 
silver, or stone graven by art, or man’s device: 

Amo xticews Koopov, From the creation of the world. These 
things or attributes were invisible from the foundation of the 
world (depuis la creation du monde.—Beaus.), until our Saviour’s 
coming; for although He was fore-ordained from the foundation 
of the world, He was manifest only in these last times. Then He 
who was in the Father and the Father in Him was manifested 
and seen, for He was the brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of His person (Heb.i.3), and the glory of God is 
seen in the face of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iv. 6). 

Many critics join a0 xticews Koopou with xaoparas, giving 
to the preposition do the force of é«, of which Elsner gives 
several instances; but one objection to this is, that that, whereby 
the invisible things are clearly seen, is expressly specified by 
another word, namely, troujpacr. The words, “‘ from the creation 
of the world,” must therefore be taken to signify time; and it is 
in this sense that azro is used in every other instance in which it 
is associated with the word «riots, or with expressions analogous: 
to it. Odros 6 am apyijs, 6 kawos havels.2—Epist. ad Diog. 
** But it was posterior to His communication to the Jews that 
He himself with the Son was manifested to the whole world.”— 
St. Chrysos. ‘* The name of God the Father had been disclosed 
to none. Even Moses, who had asked it of Himself, had heard 
in truth another name. ‘To us it hath been revealed in the Son. 
For now is the Son a new name of the Father.” —Tertul. of Prayer. 


1 He says well that it had been manifested, as showing that it had been 
formerly hidden. 

? This is He who was from the beginning, who had been revealed 
anew. ae 
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‘‘Tn nature, we see God as it were like the sun in a picture; in 
the Law, as the sun in a cloud; in Christ we see Him in His 
beams, He being the brightness of His glory, and the exact image 
of His person.” —Charn. 

Tots motnuace voovpeva Kalopatat, Are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived by His doings. Notwithstanding that they were invisible, 
they are thoroughly and clearly seen, that is, by and in Him, who 
is the image of the invisible God, in whom dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily, whom whosoever saw saw the Father also, who 
was seen with the eye, heard with the ear, and handled with the 
hands (‘ pervidentur, id est, velut oculis ipsis, licet alioquin in- 
visibiles, sese intuendas preebent”—Beza). “As he that sees the 
body of a man, sees the man consisting of soul and body, because 
the soul and body are united together and make one composition, 
though the soul in itself be invisible: so he that sees the human 
nature of Christ is rightly said to see God, because the human 
and Divine nature are personally united in Christ, though the 
Divinity be in itself invisible; and indeed we cannot conceive 
any other sight and knowledge of God in heaven, but in Christ.” 
—Charn. ‘A picture is but a shadow, but Christ is a substantial 
image of God.”—Id. Tois mrotjuact voovpeva, Being perceived by 
the things that He has done. This was the channel through which 
our Saviour directed men to'the perception of His Deity. Believe 
me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me, or else believe me 
for the very works’ sake. The Father that dwelleth in me doeth the 
works. But if I do the works of God, that is, works of Divine 
power, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may 
know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in Him. ‘* As the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt personally in Christ, so the fulness 
of the Divine perfections sparkled in the actions and sufferings 
of Christ.—Charn. ‘‘IIoinwa, opus, factum, etiam, actio,’”— 
Schleus. 

Tholuck says—‘‘ that oljua may unquestionably bear the 
sense of action, which the Hebrew WY” also bears, and which has 
been retained by the Septuagint” (Eccles. vii. 14, viii.17, Ps. exliii. 
5). Plato also (De Leg. X.) places in contrast Ta vroujuara and Ta 
Tabnuata tov avOpatav. Ilompara might also include the 
creation, since it was by His Son that God created the worlds. 
‘Christ was only capacitated for this discovery of God in regard 
of His being the medium of the first discovery of God in the 
creation. . . . He is the wisdom and power of God in 
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creation, as well as redemption. Now, as in the creation the Son 
communicated to all creatures some resemblance of God, and the 
end of the creation being to declare God to the rational creature, 
it was most proper for the Son of God, to make those further 
declarations of Him, which were necessary, who at first made the 
manifestation of God in the frame of the world.”—Charnock, on 
the Knowledge of God in Christ. ‘* The Godhead, which compre- 
hends the whole nature of God as discoverable to His creatures, 
was not known, yea, was impossible to be known by the works of 
ereation.”—Idem. Charnock indeed interprets Qecdrns goodness; 
but this seems to have originated from the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the usual interpretation of the passage with the true state 
of the case, and with the doctrine above stated, without doing 
violence to the language; and is a limitation of the sense of the 
original, for which there is no support. ‘We are to consider 
Him (Christ) as Creator of the terraqueous globe, the earth and 
all things init. . . . Every herb that grows, every spire of 
grass that springs up, every creeping thing that moveth upon the 
face of the earth, proclaims the wisdom of its Maker, sounds 
forth the praises of the Son of God. . . . We have often 
triumphed over Atheists upon this head, alleging that no power 
or wisdom less than infinite could be equal to the task. The very 
same topics, to such as believe the Scriptures, may be as justly 
urged for the Divinity of God the Son.”—Waterland’s Serm. Christ 
properly Creator, or Christ’s Divinity proved from Creation. ‘If, 
then, . . . the work of creation proclaims the eternity and divinity 
of its Creator, it will follow from thence, that God the Son as 
Creator must be eternal and strictly divine. I am sensible that 
St. Paul’s argument may be taken under another view; for it 
may mean, not that every creator must be eternal or God! but 
that there must be one eternal cause of all things. The first con- 
struction I take to be the more probable, as it is more obvious to 
common capacities,” etc—Idem. But it is, evidently, not to an 
early, but a recent manifestation, made by the Gospel, that the 
apostle principally refers. IIoujpata is generally used in the 
Septuagint in the sense of our English word doings, which 
has been suggested to me as bearing a similar large sense. It 
applies more frequently to acts, than to works in the sense of 
things made. In the next chapter we have the doers of the 
law designated as vrovntal Tob vopov, in which sense rountis is 
used in every instance but one in which it occurs in the New 
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Testament. In the one excepted, Acts xvii. 28, it means a 
poet. 

"Hre aidios avtod divapis Kat Oevorns, namely, His invisible 
power and Godhead. All power in heaven and earth is Christ’s, 
by whom and for whom all powers were created. This divine 
power was exhibited by our Lord in various ways, while He was 
in the world; but most strikingly to men in the performance of 
those miracles, which He not only wrought Himself, but the 
power of working which through His name He communicated 
to His disciples. Oevorns, essential Deity, self-existence, power, 
wisdom, and holiness, are the principal attributes of the Deity; 
and these all dwell in Him in whom dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, for in Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. He enjoys the power of the Father, and as the Father 
hath life in Himself so hath He given power to the Son to have life 
in Himself. These attributes our Lord manifested in the clearest 
manner during His ministry, and also by His resurrection and its 
consequences; and in virtue of His Divinity, He receives the 
worship of all the heavenly host. 

In Colos. ii. 9 the word used is QeorTns ; from which circumstance 
Olshausen takes occasion to state, that the fulness of the Qe:orns 
is what resides in the world, of the Gedrns what resides in Christ. 
It is evident, however, that both terms refer to the divine nature 
itself, and that the manner of its manifestation did not require to 
be implied in the present passage, because it 1s actually expressed. 
I would also ask, Does God’s fulness reside in the world. apart 
from Christ? Does not Christ, as the fulness of the Father, fill 
all in all? @evdTns and Oedrns occur each only once; and we 
can, therefore, adduce no other passages to illustrate the use of 
either of them. The adjective Oetos, however, occurs three times, 
and two at least of these contradict Olshausen’s distinction. In 
Acts xvii. it is used to denote the Godhead or invisible Deity, 
which is as far as possible removed from gold, or silver, or stone; 
in St. Peter 1.3, 1t is applied to the Divine power, and, in the 
next verse, to that nature of which we are made partakers by 
Christ, through His grace, and therefore in indisputable connexion 
with His Gospel. In the Septuagint Oeiov is used for El, Eloah, 
or Elohim (Job xxxiii. 4). 

Olshausen also argues, from the circumstance that the invisible 
power and Godhead are the only things mentioned, that there is 
a reference here only to that knowledge of God, to which men 
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can attain by means of the mere contemplation of nature. On 
the same principle, we might have reasoned respecting the power 
mentioned in verse 16, had it not been so qualified as to prevent 
such conjectures; for the Gospel itself is there spoken of as an 
exhibition of the power of God, without referring to any other 
of the Divine attributes. There is more ground for reasoning, 
that the restriction to invisible power and Godhead is just such a 
limitation, as the application of these words to God’s manifestations 
of Himself through His Son would lead us to expect. Our 
blessed Lord’s appearing upon earth, His life and death, proved 
His own love and goodness, as well as the Father’s, who sent 
Him into the world. All that was required to establish men’s 
faith in His mission, and in His discoveries to them of God’s 

character and will, as well as in His redeeming power, was to 
prove, that He was as able as willing to save; that His ministry 
Was accompanied by indications of Divine power as well as 
goodness, that He was God as well as man. That this was the 
case was proved by His miracles while He lived, by His resur- 
rection through His own inherent power, and by the bestowal of 
the Spirit and His manifold gifts after His ascension. Our 
Saviour’s appeals were almost universally made to proofs not of 
goodness but of Divine power. Their character spoke for itself. 
‘Some of the Fathers interpreted invisible power of the Son 
and Godhead of the Holy Ghost.”—Theoph. 

Eis 76 eivas avtovs avatoxoyntous, that they might be without 
excuse. It is very evident, that they who are intended by avtovs, 
are the persons who kept back the truth; and that which 
rendered them inexcusable was the clear discoveries which God 
had made to them of His character and will. All God’s revela- 
tions of His attributes and will are intended to lead men to draw 
near to Him, and to deprive of all excuse those who continue in 
a state of ignorance of and alienation from Him, and, conse- 
quently, of sinfulness and misery. Just in proportion as He 
makes Himself known are men inexcusable for continuing in 
sin; and that, therefore, which renders them inexcusable in the 
highest degree, is the clear and simultaneous discovery, in His 
gospel, of His hatred of sin, and of His readiness to forgive 
those who turn from it. So much brighter and clearer were 
the discoveries of God, made by His gospel, than any that 
had preceded, that, until our Lord came, men were compa- 
ratively excusable. If I had not come and spoken unto them they 

F 2 
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had not had sin ; but now have they no cloke for their sin... . If. 
I had not done among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not had sin, but now have they both seen and hated both Me 
and My Father. 

All God’s remedial measures have a twofold object, either to 
pardon and remove sin, or to vindicate His justice in its punish- 
ment; to prove to men that they are without excuse; that, 
pleading guilty, they may be received to mercy, pei wae with 
the divine justice and government; or that, refusing to do so, 
their condemnation may be proved to rest upon themselves; so 
that all God’s creatures, realizing the perfect justice and goodness 
of God, in cutting off the incurable rebels against His supremacy 
and glory, and against the peace and happiness of His household 
in heaven and in earth, may be impressed with a perfect sense of. 
His righteousness not only im them that are saved, but also in them 
that perish. 

The coming of our Lord, whilst it was a blessing of the highest 
order to those who embraced His gospel, deprived of every excuse, 
all those whose unconquerable love of sin led them to reject it. 
God had threatened to punish the perverseness of the Jews, when 
it reached a certain point, by setting before them the stumbling-. 
block of their iniquity, that is, a trial adapted to elicit full proof 
of the depth of their sinfulness and inexcusableness. This Christ: 


and His gospel were to both the houses of Israel. ‘They stumbled, 


at God’s last and clearest discovery of Himself; and this proved 


them to be inexcusable, as well as all those who from a similar, 


love of sin, rejected Christ and His salvation. 
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plas éavtods €& tepBadovons arovoias amectépnoav.'—Photii 
Amphiloch, quest. lxxvi. 

Our Saviour Himself declares, in passages with which the 
sentiment in the verse under consideration perfectly coincides, 
shat this was one purpose of His coming. Fur judgment am I 
come into the world (Johnix.39). Now is the judgment of this 
world (xii.31); and this was also one great office of the Holy 
Ghost, to convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment ; of sin, that is eminently or in an inexcusable degree, 
because they believed not in Christ. The most natural interpreta- 
tion of eis To eivas is that they might be; those in which it is 
supposed to be used as wore, are the exceptions, and only one of 
those instances which Stuart alleges from St. Paul has any fair 
claim to such a rendering. Beza renders it still more emphati- 
cally, ad hoc ut sint, for this purpose, that they might be without 
excuse. 

‘*¢ Wickedness against the gospel is greater than wickedness 
against the law; because the evangelical revelation hath more of 
grace and more of glory, the sin against it hath more of contempt 
and heinousness; a sin against that is dyed seven times blacker, 
and will havea furnace seven times hotter.”—Charn. 


1 For as the perceptible and beauteous sun, darting forth the brilliant 
rays of his orb detects those whose eyes are ailing ; so Christ, the sun to 
be perceived with the eyes of the understanding, the light that never sets 
nor eventides, our God, when He sojourned in the world, and beamed 
forth the brightness of the Godhead, by miracles worthy of God, and above 
reason, convicted more clearly the darkness and blindness of the wicked 
Jews, who had prejudiced the eyes of their soul......... For had not so 
powerful a brightness of the Divine light shone forth, the blindness of the 
Jewish nation had not been so manifest. But now the greatness of that 
brightness which proceeded from His works, and the energy of the enlight- 
ening power, and the conversion of the Gentiles to the light, afforded a 
clear proof against those who came not to the light of the truth, and were 
not enlightened to the paths of piety, that they prepared for themselves a 
perfectly wilful blindness, and deprived themselves, by their excessive and 
desperate folly, of the universal redemption. 
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§ 4.— REASONS OF THE INEXCUSABLENESS OF 
THOSE WHO IMPEDE THE GOSPEL, AND A DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE NATURE, COURSE, AND 
DEGREE OF THE DEPRAVITY, WHICH LEADS 
THEM TO OPPOSE IT, AND OF THE UNIVERSAL 
CORRUPTION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


CuHap. I. 21—32. 


Havina shewn the value of the gospel, and the danger of rejecting or 
opposing it, and that it was such a full and clear discovery of God’s 
character and will, that it deprived of all excuse those who impeded its 
course, St.Paul now traces the depravity and inexcusableness of those 
who did so to its source ; and shews that the love of iniquity, which 
induced opposition to the gospel truth, was the result of previous resist- 
ance to an early but fainter light, and of the wilful formation of invete- 
rate habits and of the deliberate-rooted love of sin; for that mankind 
had once possessed a knowledge of God, but that they had wilfully and 
gradually lost it, and become more and more darkened and proportion- 
ately corrupt (ver. 21,22). He describes the full extent of this corrup- 
tion, and the steps by which it had become so widely and deeply 
prevalent (ver. 22—31) ; and then reverts, in the 32nd verse, to that last 
depth of guilt and inexcusableness, resulting not merely, like the 
previous steps, from departing from God, and becoming the slaves of 
sin, the guilt of which was dispersed over many successive generations, 
but from resisting that fresh and full knowledge which the gospel 
brought to light, and which was abundantly sufficient to dispel the 
accumulated darkness of all preceding ages ; to cleanse from the deepest — 
stains of guilt, and to overthrow the power of sin in all who submitted 
to it. 


VERSE 21.—A lots yvovtes tov Ocov, because that when they knew 
God, or having known God. “ For whanne thei hadden knowne 
God.”—Wick. The apostle here passes from the present to the 
past. All the preceding statements have immediate and direct 
reference to the gospel; those which follow refer to a previous 
knowledge and to its gradual corruption and loss. It is also 
evident, that the knowledge spoken of in this verse is not a 
possible or indistinct one; not one which men might have arrived 
at with more or less certainty by reasoning from His works. to 
His existence; but a certain and clear knowledge, such as should 
have led them to glorify Him as God, and a knowledge which 
they once actually possessed, but gradually lost. 
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Socinus adopts an interpretation similar to this in one respect, 
but widely different in others. The point in which the resem- 
blance exists is that collocation of the words from the foundation 
of the world, which connects them with the word invisible, refer- 
ring the former phrase to time,! and interpreting zroujace of our 
Lord’s miracles. The points in which the present interpretation 
differs from his are these:—he ‘‘ contends that it cannot be proved 
from the creation that there is a God.”—Pearson. I believe that 
it can, but that such a proof is much lower and more obscure than 
the direct revelation of Himself made by God to Adam, and to 
the patriarchs, and still more so than the gospel revelation.. Men 
were inexcusable for losing that knowledge of God which they 
once possessed. This was not derived from a contemplation of 
His works, but from a direct communication with our first 
parents, and with the patriarchs; and, probably, it was for some 
time preserved among the other families of the human race, by 
indications of His interposition in the affairs of men.* At the 


1 The phrase from the foundation of the world occurs seven times in the 
New Testament ; from the beginning of the world, once ; before the found- 
ation of the world, four times; from the beginning of the creation, three 
times. In ten of these cases dwo is used, and always in the sense of 
time. 

2 The whole system of Pagan theology, incoherent and irrational as 
every one must acknowledge it to be, admits not of any explanation so 
probable, as that which resolves it, in the first instance, into a wilful 
corruption of Sacred Truth. For from whatever period we may date the 
commencement of the system, it must surely in its origin have been a 
direct departure from the known will of God; so that, however we be 
disposed to pity and excuse those who, in after-time, vainly endeavoured 
to arrive at a knowledge of the truth, we seem compelled to admit, that 
had not this ignorance and darkness been brought in by an absolute 
perversion and neglect of the means of grace and salvation, the knowledge 
of the truth and the way to life everlasting could never have been so 
entirely lost."-— Van Mildert’s Boyle Lect., ser. xiv. 

“Tt has been frequently made a question, whether man, unenlightened 
by revealed wisdom, could ever have arrived at a knowledge of his Creator. 
They who have decided in the negative, seem to have taken that part 
which is attended with the fewest difficulties. For there is nothing to be 
urged @ priori against the probability that the Almighty should instruct 
the being whom He had created ; and a knowledge of his Creator would be 
among the first and most necessary parts of the instruction thus commu- 
nicated to him. It were no easy task to prove that man, in as early a period 
of his history as we find the notion of God existing, possessed a sufficient 
share of intellectual strength to enable him to discover a truth which at 
this day he can readily demonstrate. The argument in favour of such a 
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same time the standing manifestation of God’s power, wisdom, 
and goodness, in creation and providence, should have exercised 
an influence in preserving that original knowledge fresh and 
unobscured; and, not effecting this, it added to men’s guilt and 
folly, in falling into idolatry and its concomitants. But what 
rendered them inexcusable in the last and highest degree, was 
the refusal to receive those renewed discoveries, those direct and 
palpable proofs of God’s existence, and of His interest in man, 
which were manifested by Him who was the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of His person. 

It will thus be seen that the interpretation here proposed agrees 
better with the known state of the case, as well as with the 
language used by St. Paul in describing it, than that which is 
generally received. It regards man’s first inexcusableness as 
originating in the loss, not of an obscure or indirect proof of 
God’s existence, but of a direct revelation of Himself, made to 
men. in the first ages of the world. They were inexcusable, not 
because they did not seek out God and discover His existence and 


supposition is drawn from the powers of man’s mind in an advanced state 
of civilization ; but it is not remembered how long a period of time must 
elapse before man, unassisted (if ever), would become civilised and enlight- 
ened, and that some knowledge of religion was more likely to precede such 
a state, than to have been a consequence of it. Proofs and illustrations of 
this universal tenet may readily be supposed to have sprung up out of 
civilization ; but the original idea itself, we contend, must be traced up to 
a higher source. 

“But facts are strongly against such a supposition, according to the ~ 
earliest and most authentic history of mankind. Adam was not left for a 
day to collect, by reasoning upon the objects about him, the being of his 
Creator, but was convinced of this necessary truth by immediate and 
striking appeals to his senses. So important a lesson, once taught, could 
hardly ever be entirely lost, whatever corrupt additions might be made to 
it ; however it might be distorted in passing through the depraved con- 
ceptions of men. The original idea was retained by the founders and 
legislators of nations; and when men became advanced in intellectual 
exercise, they might then reason about what had certainly never been 
taught them by reason, and prove, by a reference to the magnificent struc- 
ture and harmonious arrangement of the several parts of the universe, 
the truth of what had been handed down to them by tradition from the 
father of mankind. If language be the gift of God, and we cannot 
account for its origin otherwise, so did he supply also the noblest subject 
of language, the being and the perfections of Him who created all things, 
and in whose good pleasure alone they still continue to exist.”—Browne’s 
Bamp. Lee. 
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attributes by His works, but because they did not retain that 
knowledge after it had been revealed and known to them, but lost 
it, notwithstanding those continued manifestations of His power 
and wisdom, exhibited in the works of creation, that were so 
strongly calculated to preserve it. After this, those who kept 
back the gospel, when it was revealed, crowned man’s guilt and 
inexcusableness, by resisting the last and highest proofs that 
could be given of God’s existence and attributes, and of His 
interest in man. 

The other point in which the present interpretation differs 
from that of Socinus Sis 61a mwac@y is, that he renders aidzos 
Gevdrns that which God would have us to do, which is simply absurd. 
Lastly, it will be seen that, while it agrees with his in one part, 
it is calculated, as a whole, to erect another bulwark against his 
pernicious heresy, as well as that of the Arians, by applying a 
passage, which indisputably refers to the Deity, to Him in whom 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and by whom God made 
the world. In truth, it includes all that the ordinary interpreta- 
tion does, differing from it principally in this, that, while the 

latter supposes men to be inexcusable, because they did not seek 
~ out and discover God by His works, the former makes them inex- 
cusable for losing a knowledge of His existence and character 
which had been once bestowed upon them, without any painful 
or laborious researches as philosophers, a knowledge of which His 
works should have been a continued supporter, and which, if they 
had given God the glory that it naturally suggested, they would 
never have lost. It makes the 21st verse, instead of the 20th, the 
enunciator of this knowledge, yvovres, having known, agreeing 
much better with an original knowledge that had been lost, than 
with a possible knowledge that had never been attained. 

According to the ordinary interpretation, on the other hand, 
St. Paul commences, at ver. 20, with words which not only do 
not attribute man’s inexcusableness to the loss of a once possessed 
knowledge, but which, as they are incapable of application to such 
a knowledge, virtually exclude it from being the cause of inex- 
cusableness. In this way men are represented as inexcusable, 
not for losing a talent once possessed, nor for resisting renewed 
and clearer discoveries of God, but for not finding out God, which 
is a very different thing, and alien from the whole train of reason- 
ing. Men could not be blamed for not retaining what they had 
not attained. Upon the obligations of mankind to tradition for 
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their knowledge of God and its corruption, through the vain 
reasonings of philosophy, see Bp. Leng’s Boyle Lectures, ser. v., vi. 
Our blessed Lord’s miracles were much better adapted to impress 
men generally with the conviction of a Divine power, than any 
reasonings from the material world. ‘‘ Things which rarely 
happen strike; whereas frequency lessens the admiration of things, 
though in themselves ever so admirable. Hence a common man 
who is not used to think and make reflections, would probably be 
more convinced of the being of a God by one single sentence 
heard once in his life from the sky, than by all the experience he 
has had of this visual language, contrived with such exquisite 
skill, so constantly addressed to his eyes, and so plainly declaring 
the nearness, wisdom, and providence of Him with whom we have 
to do.” —Bp. Berkeley. 

St. Paul had primarily in view, in the transition from present 
to past time, the process by which men reached a state of mind 
that rendered the clearest manifestations of God’s existence and 
righteous character, His hatred of sin, and determination to 
punish it, quite unavailable to counteract their sinful propensities, 
which, from frequent indulgence, had become so powerful as to 
overbear the strongest barriers, and to lead them to reject God’s 
last resource for the healing of sin. It is, no doubt, in the 
formation of such inveterate dispositions, by which men mature 
themselves for destruction, that the deepest guilt of sin consists, 
the resistance of God which follows being merely their outward 
development, and the demonstration of their actual existence. 
The previous resistance, therefore, of comparatively fainter mani- 
festations of God’s will, the abuse of earlier privileges, in oppo- 
sition to which sinful dispositions were indulged and confirmed, 
enter into the calculation, as well as their matured development; 
and contribute their share in proving the inexcusableness of those 
who thus become hardened in iniquity. 

St. Paul refers, in the first instance, to this process, and to its 
share in rendering men inexcusable, in the case of those indi- 
viduals, whether Jews or Gentiles, who, from having formed 
such unconquerably sinful habits, and from a resistance of previous 
dissuasives from sin, had at length become so obdurate as to reject 
and oppose the gospel. Having been thus led to a train of 
reflective thought, he pursues it beyond the early stages of dispo- 
sitions, entertained by the individuals who, in his day, opposed 
the truth, and traces, as similar in its cause, course, and effects, 
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the same process throughout the various generations of the 
world, from the days of pure tradition, to those in which the 
gospel appeared. The gradual corruption of individual character, 
by resistance to the light which it possesses, its abuse of the 
faculties and advantages which it enjoys; the habitual indulgence 
of corrupt propensities, until they become inveterate, and lead 
to resistance to the clearest light, and most powerful restraints, 
may be considered as an epitome of what has taken place in the 
world, from its creation to the gospel times; and each individual 
may be regarded as a representative of the race. 

Moreover, the corruption of the human family, to the extent 
to which it prevailed at the time of our Saviour’s coming, had 
not taken place in the course of one generation. The knowledge 
of God which had been lost, had not existed in its original 
brightness among those to whom the Gospel came, but had 
become gradually fainter from the earliest ages of the world; and 
sin and wickedness had, proportionally, from the same distant 
period, become more widely and deeply prevalent. Hence the 
apostle, in tracing the departure from God, and the consequent 
depravity, which led in many instances to the rejection or 
hindrance of His Gospel, was compelled to pass from the present 
generation up to that which had actually possessed a correct 
knowledge of the true God. He may also be regarded as passing 
from persons to principles, and as tracing man’s disposition to 
depart from’ God, to prefer darkness to. light, and to be the 
slave of sin, to its first stages. He first indicates the inexcusa- 
bleness of those who impeded the Gospel, and then proves it by 
bringing into bolder relief that determined love of sin, which 
would have remained comparatively unknown and unconvicted, 
had it not been brought out in all its darkness, by the bright 
light of the Gospel, and exhibited in all its strength and obduracy 
by the evidence of the bands and threats through which it broke. 
He then assigns, as a farther and supplementary reason for this 
inexcusableness, that that love of sin which led man to withstand 
the wisdom and power of God unto salvation, was the result of 
habits not only self-formed, but formed in resistance to previous 
light and. restraints, and in opposition to their better principles. 
Mankind were inexcusable in impeding the Gospel, Ist, because 
then their sinfulness was inveterate and invincible; 2nd, because 
the inveteracy was the result of neglecting a once possessed 
knowledge of God, and of long-continued indulgence in sin. 
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Having been led into a retrospective course of thought, St. Paul, 
not unnaturally, pursued it, until he passed from the contempla- 
tion of the individual proceeding in this sinful, debasing, and 
hardening course, to the race viewed in the same aspect, and 
traced from its early existence in comparative righteousness 
and obedience, to its deepest degradation in sin and rebellion; 
making a transition from the generation in his own times to the 
preceding ones, of which in their gradual corruption it was a 
representative; or else, passing from persons to principles, he 
asserts the inexcusableness of sin in all] its stages, and declares 
that the corruption of the human race, like that of individuals, 
was the result of a wilful and inexcusable departure and progres- 
sive alienation from God. 

In doing this, I believe that St. Paul has in view, not only the 
Gentiles but the Jews; and that he is aiming as much at the 
conviction of those who, like them, corrupted, or retarded, or 
confined the Gospel, from the love of iniquity, as of those who 
rejected it, or rather more so, because his words would reach the 
latter but not the former. In proof of the position that the 
apostle here includes all, though probably he intends a more 
especial reference to the Gentiles in the darkest features of 
the picture, I would adduce his declaration in the second 
chapter addressed to the Jewish convert, that he who judged 
did the same things—the clear knowledge which he repre- 
sents those who practise such things as having of their crimi- 
nality—the fact that there is every reason to believe that there 
is not one charge brought forward in this long and dreadful 
category, which, though more frequent among the Gentiles, did 
not also apply to the Jews. Lastly, the statement in the third 
ehapter, that the charge of sin had been brought home to Jews 
and Gentiles, seems to point to a charge in which they had 
been both mixed up together, and to a charge actually fixed 
upon them, both of which agree better with the present passage, 
or at least with the present, combined with its application in 
the second chapter than with the interrogative form of the’ 
charges in the second, where they are rather suggested than 
brought home. 

Olshausen admits that the apostle here traces this alienation 
from God to its origin, but makes a very different application of 
the fact. He supposes that it is intended to imply, that if the 
general knowledge of God, which men once possessed, had not 
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been effectual in preventing them from sinking into sin, the 
recovery of that knowledge could still less raise them from the 
slough of iniquity into which they had fallen. For such a sup- 
position there does not seem a shadow of reason; and, in fact, 
we are not left to supposition in the matter, for St. Paul expressly 
mentions his object, namely, to prove the guilt and inexcusable- 
ness of those who impeded the truth in iniquity. 

Subsequently, the same author seems to limit the course of 
this depravity, as traced by the apostle, to that depravation which 
took place in each successive generation; but, if the apostle is 
tracing the corruption of the human family, it is natural to sup- 
pose that he traces it in the way in which it actually took place; 
and this we know to have been gradually, and through succes- 
Sive generations, each of them presenting a darker picture than 
the last, until at the time of our Saviour’s coming it had reached 
its lowest depth, and become the gross darkness of the pro- 
phet. This view agrees closely with the language used by 
St. Paul; and so strong is the evidence of this, that Olshausen 
fluctuates between it and his own theory, and is led into what 
seems to be a considerable inconsistency, for, in his remarks on 
the next verse, he says, ‘‘ The yvovTes Tov Oedv is not incon- 
sistent with the more general term (?) QevdTns, which has gone 
before, for here he is only speaking historically of that true 
knowledge of God which existed in men originally, and which 
they gradually lost;” and again, ‘‘ He does not therefore mean to 
say, that the degradation of the human race showed itself sud- 
denly in the fearful form of the worship of created powers and 
images, but that this indicated a continual succession of trans- 
gressions and developments of sin.” 

To suppose, with Olshausen, that St. Paul intended to say, 
that even the later generations, who had received by tradition - 
from their fathers the vain worship of idols, and a corresponding 
corruption of manners, could, ‘‘ by the contemplation of the 
world, whether by reflection on its phenomena, or through imme- 
diate impressions on the mind, or through awakenings of the 
conscience, have developed afresh the true knowledge of God,” 
seems altogether inconsistent with the apostle’s language on the 
subject elsewhere; for he represents men who sought after God 
under such circumstances, as feeling or groping after Him, like men 
in the dark, if haply they might find Him. Even the best and 
wisest heathen philosophers, who were men out of millions, could 
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barely do so,! and were indebted to the tradition of their pro- 
genitors, and of eastern countries, for much of the knowledge 
which they did possess of His existence and character. Such a 


1 “ Aristotle says, ‘That there are these gods, and that the Deity con- 
tains all nature, are notions that have been delivered down by primitive 
and ancient men, and left to posterity wrapped up in the dress of fable ; 
but that other things have been fabulously added,” ”—Bp. Leng. Boyle Lect. 
Ser.v. Cicero gives the following striking description of the obstacles to 
the perception of truth and the attainment of virtue which existed among 
the heathen in his time. “ Nunc autem, simul atque editi in lucem et 
suscepti sumus, in omni continuo pravitate et in summa opinionum per- 
versitate versamur: ut pene cum lacte nutricis errorem suxisse videa- 
mur. Cum vero parentibus redditi, dein Magistris traditi sumus ; tum ita 
varlis imbuimur erroribus, ut vanitati veritas, et opinioni confirmate natura 
ipsa cedat. Accedunt enim poete: qui cum magnam speciem doctrine 
Sapientizque pre se tulerunt, audiuntur, leguntur, ediscuntur, et inhzres- 
cunt penitus in mentibus. Cum vero eodem, quasi maxumus quidam 
magister populus atque omnis undique ad vitia consentiens multitudo ; 
tum plane inficimur opinionum. pravitate, a naturaque desciscimus.”— 
Tuse. Disp., lib. ili. 2. 

2 “ Kven if we should suppose it possible (a point which I should think, 
more than doubtful), by any effort of original unassisted ratiocination to 
arrive at the idea of God, together with all the deep things connected 
with that idea, it must at least be clear that profound reflection, con- 
tinued exercise and cultivation of the intellectual powers, the accumulated 
wisdom of succeeding inquirers, and full leisure to turn the thoughts to 
abstract speculations, would be requisite for the task. But we can hardly 
suppose that the original race, had they been left entirely to themselves, 
would either have set about such an inquiry, or would have succeeded in 
it had they made the attempt.”—Chandler’s 2nd Bamp. Lect. 

“Itis through the illustrious disciples of these countries (Egypt and 
Pheenicia), the Greeks, that we become acquainted with these circum- 
stances. But although the scholars have eclipsed their masters in re- 
nown, still they* neither were, nor hardly pretended to be, otherwise than 
scholars. Those who first imported science and philosophy into Greece, 
as Cadmus, Pythagoras, Thales, and others, were either of Phcenician 
origin, or had received their education in that country. And even in times 
of more advanced knowledge, such persons as desired to improve them- 
selves, or aspired to the office of instructing others, deemed it requisite to 
travel into foreign countries, more especially into Egypt, to imbibe infor- 
mation. It is not necessary to go down lower than Plato. That he was 
deeply indebted to Egyptian and Pheenician lore is generally admitted ; 
and after his days, the fashionable philosophers, wiser in their own con- 
ceits, ventured more upon original speculations, and, in their eager desire 
to found schools, and to be the authors of some new system, entangled 
themselves in the labyrinth of their own vain imaginations, and wandered 
into the dark mazes of materialism and atheism.”—Jdem. Lect. iv. 

* Timezus Plato, ver. 3, p. 22. 
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supposition would also tend to show that the Gospel was unne- 
cessary, instead of pointing out the inexcusableness of opposition 
to it. ‘* That there is a God may be seen in the dust of the 
earth, as well as in the brightness of the heavens; but by those 
works men saw little else but that there was a God. They could 
know but little of His nature, congruous to the state wherein 
they were. That glow-worm light could afford us at best but 
weak and languishing notions of God..... Though reason puts 
us into a capability of entertaining the discoveries of Him, with- 
out which neither outward declarations nor inward impressions 
could work anything upon us any more than upon a man running 
out of his wits, yet of itself it is not able to ascend to the con- 
ception of God without the Spirit of God.”—Charn. ‘“ We find 
the highest improved nature had strange and unworthy notions of 
God, and was ignorant of Him..... How then could more 
clouded nature come within ken of Him.”—ZIdem. 

Ov7x as Ocdv édd~acav i) evyapiotncav, they glorified Him not 
as God, neither were thankful. ‘This was the first step in their 
downward course. They knew God, but did not give Him the 
honour due unto His name. They neglected to ascribe to Him 
that glory which their knowledge of His existence and character 
rendered it a duty to recognise. They had not to seek out the 
knowledge of God, they actually possessed it; and if they had 
habitually given expression to just conceptions of His character, 
their doing so would have preserved unimpaired their knowledge 
of Him. But they neglected to do this, nor did they recognise 
their entire dependence for all things upon His power, wisdom, 
and goodness. As a natural consequence of their oblivion, of 
their dependence upon Him, they were not duly thankful for 
His benefits, which were ultimately attributed to fate, or to false 
gods. The alienation, which became so great, commenced with 
neglect; the corruption, which finally pervaded the whole cha- 
racter, took its first rise in a sin of omission. For references to 
the forgetfulness and ingratitude of the Jews towards God, see 
Isa. 1.2, et seg., Ps. lxxviii., Jer. v. 24, et passim. 

AXN euatawmOncoayv év Tois Siaroytopots adTov, but became vain 
in their reasonings. ‘* Thei vanyschiden in hir thouztes.”— Wick. 
“* Wexed full of vanities in their imaginacions.”—Tynd. Cran. 
Not giving to God the glory due to Him, and falling into forget- 
fulness of His existence, they were then led to the most frivolous 
views and reasonings upon the causes and authors of those things, 
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which should have been attributed to Him alone. This is prin-. 
cipally applicable to the Gentiles; but it may also melude the. 
pretexts, which upon various occasions the Jews assigned, for 
practising idolatry, as in the case of the golden calf. For in- 
stances of such reasonings and vanity on the part of the Jews, 
see Jer. xliv. 17, 18, 2 Kings xv, 15, Jer. 11. 5. 

Kau écxoticOn 4 actvetos avtav Kapdia, and their foolish. 
heart was darkened. UWaving forsaken the light of the knowledge 
of the true God, they wandered farther and farther from Him, 
and became proportionally immersed in intellectual and moral, 
darkness. 

VERSE 22.—Gdcxovtes eivar cool, EuwpavOncay, professing 
to be wise they became fools. A nominative is used with the. 
infinitive here, because it refers to the subject of the verb on 
which the infinitive is dependent. St. Paul most probably had 
principally in view the lofty pretensions of the heathen philo-, 
sophers;! but the reproof would be also applicable to many among 
the Jews. Of such he says elsewhere— Where is the wise man ? 
Where is the scribe? and Isaiah, Woe to them that are wise in their 
own eyes. See also Jer. vii. 8, 9, Matt. xi. 25. 

VERSE 23.—Kal 7rrakav tHhv So€ay Tov apAdprov Ocov év 
omoLapate eiKovos POaptovD avOpwTrov, Kalb TeTELWoV Kal TETpA- 
Todwv Kat épretav, And changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into the likeness of the image of corruptible man, and of birds, and 
of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things. God is unchangeable, 
and therefore the change here spoken of is that of substituting 
one thing for another, or a change in the views of the persons 
spoken of. Thus Jeremiah says ii.11—Hath a nation changed 

1 “Tt is observable, that before the arising of the several sects of con- 
tending philosophers, it was a general tradition, that the world itself was 
made by God. This is evident from all the ancient poets, etc... .. And 
there is no doubt but that the first poets and philosophers too, set up 
upon the stock of tradition, though as the world grew older, they found 
out different ways of embellishing, and, by that means, of gradually cor- 
rupting the ancient doctrine. And as the practice of the world grew on 
to more kinds of idolatry, so the original tradition grew daily more and 
more debased. Aristotle owns that all the ancients believed the world was 
made, though they differed much about the manner of its production. 
And, indeed, when they began to philosophise about it, and to desert the 
ancient tradition, they were greatly divided in their opinions ; and the lcve 
of disputation, and the desire of saying something new and different from 


others, led them into a still greater diversity of opinion.”—Bishop Leng’s 
Boyle Lect. Ser. vi. 
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their gods which are yet no gods, but my people have changed their 
glory for that which doth not profit. Whitby refers the do£av to 
the Shecinah; Macknight, to the perfections of God.’ It has 
been observed, ‘‘ that the higher the advancement of the nations 
in refinement and philosophy, the greater as a general rule the 
degradation and folly of their systems of religion.” This verse is 
nearly a quotation from Ps.cvi.20. The following quotation 
from Juvenal has suggested itself to most commentators on this 
passage :— 
Quis nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 


Agyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars heec : illa pavet saturam serpentibus Ibim. 


_1he world, saith the apostle, by wisdom knew not God, which might 
mean, either that men were not indebted to the highest exertion of their 
intellectual powers for the discovery of a Creator; or that, having that 
information, they corrupted its purity and weakened its effects by incor- 
porating with it the devices of human and carnal wisdom. And the im- 
purity which had mingled itself with their religion became alike attached 
to their moral practice. The errors and absurdities into which the heathen 
nations fell, even they who had been permitted to make the most astonish- 
ing advances in human arts and sciences, are a sufficient proof, not only 
of the inability of human reason, when unassisted, to attain religious 
truth, but even of preserving it, for any considerable time, pure and 
undefiled, without frequent and continued communication of divine 
instruction.”—Browne’s Bampton Lect., Ser. iii. 

At the time that the author adopted the interpretation here given of this 
passage he had not read those Boyle and Bampton Lectures which bear upon 
the question ; and he adopted it purely from what a strict regard to the ver- 
bal structure seemed to require. It wasa source of much pleasure to him to 
find that this interpretation harmonised with the conclusions arrived at 
by Bishops Leng and Van Mildert, Browne, Chandler, and others, con- 
clusions at direct variance with the hitherto adopted interpretation of the 
present passage, according to which man would have been inexcusable for 
not discovering what these eminent writers maintain he cowld not, and did 
not discover. “That human duty is determinable by human reasonings 
and human feelings, [is] a position full as dangerous to the interests of true 
piety as that the being and attributes of God were primarily discoverable 
by man’s unassisted reason.”—Browne’s Bump. Lect., Ser.v. “Surely then 
we imagine a vain thing, when we speak of natural religion, in the sense 
of that religion which man has discovered for himself by his own un- 
assisted powers. The question is not one of speculation or of antecedent 
probability, but to those who admit the authority of the Bible, of historical 
fact. In consideration of human want, in pity to human infirmity, religion 
was in the beginning communicated to the original progenitors of mankind, 
and from them derived to their posterity, and seldom derived in its pri- 
mitive purity.”—Chandler’s Bamp. Lect., Lect. ii. 
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Effigies sacri nitet aurea Cercopitheci, 

Dimidio magic resonant ubi Memnone chorde, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
Illic czeruleos, hic piscem fluminis, illic 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Porrum et coepe nefas violare ac frangere morsu. 
O sanctas gentes, quibus heec nascuntur in hortis 
Numipa !} 


Of the Jews the prophet said, Jer. xi. 18, According to the 
number of thy cities were thy gods, O Judah ; and according to the 
number of thy streets, O Jerusalem, have ye set up altars. The 
description which Ezekiel gives of Jewish idolatry shews it to 
have been as debased as that of the Egyptians—And I went in and 
saw; and behold every form of creeping things, and abominable beasts, 
and all the idols of the house of Israel, pourtrayed on the walls round 
about (vii.10). See also Ps. evi. 20, Jer. 11.11. 

Among the Gentiles there was scarcely anything that was not 
deified and made an object of worship; men, beasts, fishes, birds, 
creeping things, groves, rocks, and rivers, all furnished objects 
for their religious veneration. ‘These various forms of idolatry 
‘“sprang from the proneness of man to ascribe the benefits they 
enjoyed, rather to the agency of such secondary causes as fell 
within the range of their senses, than to that of a Supreme Pro- 
vidence. Thus great or good kings and eminent warriors were 
deified; and at length even animals; whether from their great 
usefulness or as being typical of the great operations of nature; 
the origin and progress of which is traced with a masterly hand 


by Grotius and Perigord, and copied by Bishop Warburton, Div. 


1 How Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 
Makes gods of monsters, but too well is known. 
One sect devotion to Nile’s serpent pays : 
Others to Ibis, which on serpents preys. 
Where, Thebes, thy hundred gates lie unrepaired, 
And where maimed Memnon’s magic harp is heard,— 
Where these are mouldering, lo! the sots combine, 
With pious care, a monkey to enshrine ! 
Fish-gods you ’ll meet, with fins and scales o’ergrown ; 
Diana’s dogs adored in every town : 
Her dogs have temples, but the goddess none ! 
Tis mortal sin an onion to devour, 
Each clove of garlic is a sacred power. 
Religious nations, sure, and blest abodes, 
Where every garden is o’errun with gods. 
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Leg., vol. iii., p.272.”— Bloomf. Has not the same craving for 
the tangible and material, which formerly led men to relinquish 
their knowledge, and, as it were, hold of the Supreme Creator, 
and to raise the agents and instruments of conveying His blessings 
to an equality with, nay, a superiority over Him, much to do 
with the proneness of some religionists to relinquish direct 
communion with the great Head of the Church ov xpatetvy tiv 
xepanyy, Colos. ii. 19, and to give themselves up to the invocation 
of saints and the worship of relics and images? And is not this 
the less excusable, if one purpose of our blessed Lord’s incarnation 
was, that we might have in Him a manifestation of the Godhead, 
upon which the natural desire for sensible indications of God’s 
existence, and of visibly adoring Him who is invisible, might 
repose as upon its proper and legitimate object? 

VERSE 24.—J46 kai trapédmxev avtovs 6 Oeds, Wherefore God 
even gave them up. This is not significant of any active influence 
exercised by God in producing the state of mind described in the 
words that follow, but of a restraint previously exercised, but 
resisted, and, therefore, at length withdrawn. After this, their 
own depravity would hurry them into a precipitate career of 
moral degradation. ‘‘ We see in this the natural course of the 
human heart. Its natural course;—for there was nothing to 
force it away from God; nothing to urge it on to such wickedness 
as is described in the apostle’s sad picture. Men were left to 
their natural tendency: and we see in what course they were 
earried.”—Sumner. ‘‘ Even the heathen observed how irreligious 
men became blinded and enslaved to error as to practical duties, 
falling into the addxios vods of which Paul speaks (v. 28), and 
in this they saw a moral Nemesis of the gods.”—Lycurg. adv. 
Leocr., p. 213. ‘* There is nothing more common for the gods to 
do than pervert the minds of wicked men.”—Tholuck. Quem 
vult perdere Deus, prius dementat. “Ey tats émiOupiats tov 
kapdiav avtay, in the lusts of their own hearts. This indicates 
the depravity, which, when God gave them up, led them on to 
the state described in the context. They are on this account 
translated by some commentators by, per cupiditates eorum, and 
may be illustrated by the words of Ps. lxxxi.11, 12— But my 
people would not hearken to my voice ; and Israel would none of me. 
So I gave them up unto their own hearts’ lusts: and they walked in 
their own counsels. See also Hos. iv. 17. 

Eis dxafapoiav, unto uncleanness. Of the impurity of the 
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Gentiles it is unnecessary to adduce proofs. It was a natural 
consequence of their idolatry. When they worshipped as gods 
beings who were represented as having practised such vices, and 
beasts which are without reason to control them, the well-known 
principle that we naturally conform ourselves to what we worship, 
led them to act like brute beasts which had no understanding. 

Tod atipavecOar Ta copata avTav év éavtois, To dishonour their 
bodies among themselves. ‘* That thei punysche with wrongis her 
bodies in hem self.”—-Wick. This is generally supposed to refer 
to the unnatural practices mentioned in the 26th and 27th verses. 
The apostle, speaking elsewhere of the opposite virtue, designates 
it the keeping his vessel in honour. The words “ to dishonour their 
own bodies” may, therefore, refer to any or every species of 
incontinence. | 

VERSE 25.—Oitwves peri rrXaEav thy adynGevay ToD Ocovd ev TO 
yevder, Who changed the truth of God by their lie. The truth of 
God is the true view of God’s character and attributes. The 
generality of commentators regard this as a repetition of what 
was stated in the 3rd verse; but the év T@ wevder here seems to 
me to be equivalent to the év'7@ wWevopats, in chap. ii.7; and 
to be significant of the means by which the truth of God, once 
known to men, had been lost. I would therefore render it, who 
changed or corrupted the truth, that is, the true knowledge of 
God’s character, and of the consequent difference between good 
and evil, by their own unfaithfulness, and by substituting for it 
false and lying views on these subjects. 

The other sense of yevder, namely, an image, is good; but it 
is not found in the New Testament. In the Old the images of 
idolaters are often called lying vanities, and Philo, Book III. of 
the Life of Moses, alluding to the worship of the golden calf, 
says, that Moses wondered, “écov webddos av0 dans adnGevas 
uTnrNagavTo, how great a le for how great a truth they had 
substituted.” 

Kai éoeBdoOncav Kat édatpevoay Th xtloes Tapa TOV KTicavTa, 
And worshipped and served the creature to the neglect of the Creator. 
A difference in the signification of these two verbs has been con- 
tended for. The former occurs only in the present instance in 
the New Testament. Combined, they no doubt comprehend all 
possible adoration and worship. The proper force of rapa here 
seems to be that of a passing by. ‘‘ Lasciando il Creatore.”— 
Nur. It. Bible. ‘‘ And worshypped and serued the thinges that 
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be made more than He that made them.”—Cran. ‘ And wor- 
shypped and serued the creatures neglecting the Creator.”— 
Genev. The rendering, which makes zrapa to signify a passing 
by or neglect, seems preferable to that which makes it significant 
of comparison, because it agrees with the facts of the case. Men 
once knew God, but they passed Him by, as it were, to offer to 
His creatures the worship due to Him; and in doing so they did 
not divide their worship between Him and what He had made, 
giving the latter a larger proportion, but, forsaking Him allto- 
gether, they gave all their religious worship to created things. 

"Os éotw evroyntos eis Tos ai@vas: aunv, Who is blessed for 
ever. Amen. This doxology is introduced by the apostle, con- 
formably to a custom of the Jews, who, when they spoke of God, 
particularly in anything in which His honour was concerned, 
generally added some benediction, to intimate their reverence for 
Him. The Mahometans have adopted this usage; and the fre- 
quency with which they introduce it is familiar even to those who 
know nothing more of Eastern ;literature than the. ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” “In an Arabian work, cod. MS. Bibl. Reg. Berol. on the 
various sects of Isfrajim, the pious Mahometan subjoins after every 
heresy of which he makes mention: ‘ God is exalted above what 
they say.’””—Tholuck. 

VERSE 26.—Aa TodTo Trapédwxev adtovs 6 Oeds els TAOn atL- 
plas, For this cause God gave them up to disgraceful passions. The 
repetition of wapédwxev here, and in the 28th verse, seems to 
intimate an increasing departure and alienation, on God’s part, 
from those whose depravity had led them to wander farther from 
Him. I1d@n aripias for a0n adtipa. 

Ai te yap Onrevar adtav peTirrAa~av THy dvoik}v yphow eis 
thy Tapa pvow, For even their women changed their natural use 
into that which is against nature. ‘‘ Besides the evidence here 
adduced by commentators, who refer to Seneca, Epist. 95, Martial 
Epigram, 1.90, Athen. Deipn. xiii. p. 605, Stuart refers to Tholuck 
on the moral state of the heathen world. I add, that the disclo- 
sures which have been made by the disinterment of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii are such as to confirm and illustrate fully all that 
the apostle says or hints of the tremendous abominations of even 
the most civilised nations of the ancient world. Indeed the most 
civilised were plunged the deepest into the mire of pollution, the 
barbarous bemg comparatively virtuous. See the Germania of 

Tacitus.” —Bloomfield. See also Lev. xviii. 2—25, where, after 
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an enumeration of the most detestable abominations, it is added: 
For in all these the nations are defiled which I cast out before you. 

VERSE 27.—Oyolws Te Kal of appeves adévres tiv ducuRny 
xphow THs Onrevas, eEexatcOnoav év TH dpéEer avTaV eis GAANAOUS 
dpoeves €v dpoeot THY aoxYnwoovvnv KaTepyatouevor. And in like 
manner also the men, leaving the natural use of the woman, burned in 
their lust toward one another, men with men working that which is 
unseemly. ‘That not only the ignorant. common people, but the 
great men and philosophers were guilty of this crime, is affirmed 
by ancient authors of good authority. See Lucian, Dial. Amor., Cic. 
de Nat. Deor.i. 28, Virg. Ecl.ii., Senec. Epist. 95, 2 Macc.vi. 4. 
That the Jews were not free from it appears from 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 

Kai thv dvtmicOiav fv eee THs WAdvns avTav ev éavTois 
aTrokauPavovtes. And receiving in themselves the due reward of 
their error. This refers to the awful consequences, not only moral, 
but social and physical, which by God’s fixed laws are made to 
follow such departures from nature. ‘‘ Sexual impurities are set 
forth as the source of all other vices, because they destroy the 
most sacred and delicate relations of human nature.”—Olsh. 
‘‘ The licentious habits of the heathen, as they disordered the 
frame of society, and rendered men incapable of enjoying the 
natural affections, were to be considered as the just penalty of 
their wandering from the true God.”—Terrot. Idolatry has been 
in all ages, and particularly in the East, the fruitful source of 
lust and impurity. Compare Wisdom of Solomon xiv. for a 
vivid description of this course. 

VERSE 28.—Kat Kafws ovx édoxiwacav tov Ocov éyeuv €v émru- 
yvecet, And as they did not approve to retam God in their know- 
ledge. ‘‘ And as they regarded not to know God.”—Cran. Gen. 

_“ Were not solicitous.’— Dodd. ‘‘ Did not choose or care.”—Bloomf. 
‘¢ Non fuerint soliciti de conservanda cognitione Dei.”—J. Cler. 
This seems to agree with the facts of the case. Men originally 
had the knowledge of God, but did not appreciate its value, and 
showed an indifference to its retention. It has been contended 
by the author last quoted, that éyew év émvyvooe is tantamount 
to a similar expression in Polybius, éyew év mapadoce, traditum 
acceptum servare. ‘The knowledge of the one true God was once 
present tu the minds of all mankind; and they had only to prove 
its worthiness in comparison with the foolish and idolatrous con- 
ceptions which might at times present themselves to their imagin- 
ations or reasonings. But, instead of cleaving to and retaining 
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with care their original knowledge of the one true God, they 
departed increasingly from Him; although the indications of His 
attributes, in His works, and in His providential dealings, af. 
forded additional and continual testimony to the truth and cor- 
rectness of that original knowledge. 

Tlapédaxev attods 6 Ocds eis addxyuov vovy, God gave them over 
to an undiscerning mind. ‘There is in the Greek a paronomasia in 
the two clauses of this verse, upon ov« édoxiwacay in the first 
clause, and addxepov in the other. This Conybeare and Howson 
have retained in the English, by rendering the verse, ‘‘ And as 
they thought fit to cast out the acknowledgment of God, God 
gave them over to a cast-out mind.” As they did not exercise a 
just discrimination in rejecting all idolatrous thoughts, and 
adhering to the belief of the one true God, God gave them up 
to an undiscriminating mind in other things. This was a most 
righteous retribution, and followed the offence in virtue of God’s 
fixed laws. Having corrupted the great foundation of religion, 
and forsaken the one true God, their infatuation on the most 
important subject for the exercise of right reason would naturally 
lead, in God’s retributive providence, to a proportionate corruption 
of reason in its exercise upon other subjects; while He, at the same 
time, withdrew Himself farther from them, and withheld those cor- 
rective and restraining influences which had before retarded their 
downward course. “ “AAN btav 6 Ocds éyxaTadiryn TavTa dvw 
kal KaTw@ ylvetat. Ata TovTO ov TO Soypa avTois YaTaviKoy wovov 
ara Kal 6 Bios SvaBorsxos.”'—St. Chrys.‘ Deserti quippe (ut 
dixi) luce justitiz et per hoc obtenebrati, quid pariant aliud, quam 
hee omnia, que commemoravi, opera tenebrarum... .. Ista vero 
peccata quia de superbia sunt, non solum peccata, sed etiam sup- 
plicia sunt.”—St. Aug. Melancthon’s remarks are also worthy of 
quotation. ‘‘I have said that the first charge of sins was of 
those which are against the first table. Then follows the charge 
of crimes against the second table. Because when hearts are not 
ruled by God, then follow also direful transgressions against the 
second table, just as St. Paul here intimates, that blindness is the 
punishment of impiety; and St. Paul expressly says, in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that the devil is operative 
in the impious... .. These awful declarations show how great 
the misery of that man is, who is without penitence and without 


' But when God forsakes, all things are borne upward and downward. 
Therefore not only was their doctrine satanical, but their life diabolical. 
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calling upon God. He rushes by his own weakness into various — 
acts of sin, and is driven by the devil to set in motion many 
pernicious things against many..... Saul was consumed with 
envy of David’s glory. While he wilfully, and of his own 
accord, indulges this disposition, the devil approaches, who in- 
creases these flames, retains Saul in his envenomed thoughts, stirs 
up calumniators, who bring tales to the king, and stimulates him, 
already burning with anger and hatred, to slay the priests.” 

IToseiv ta on KaOynxovra, to do things unsuitable. This is 
considered by Slade to be a meiosis, to which he produces a 
parallel in 2 Macc. vi.4. Probably the apostle might, in this way, 
impress more strongly a sense of the vileness of these sins, 
namely, by using a term which intimates that things which are 
simply unbecoming are to be avoided, how much more then such 
awful departures from what is in accordance with man’s nature 
and position. It was a revolting task for the apostle to expose 
such enormities; but, as Ewbank observes, it was a necessary one. 
It was necessary that he should expose, in all its deformity, the 
depravity which led men to reject or impede the Gospel, as well 
as to inculcate the need in which man’s corrupt and degraded 
state stood of the Gospel remedy. 

VERSE 29.—ITemAnpwpévous tracy adixia, Being filled with all 
iniquity. ‘Adukia may perhaps be regarded as the general term, 
of which all that follow are particulars. IIopveéa is omitted in 
some manuscripts. ITovnpia is interpreted by Erasmus, de versutia 
et astutia, and by Grotius similarly, versuta et fallace nocendi 
ratione. The devil is called zrovnpés, with reference to his power 
of injuring, and this supports that interpretation of the noun 
which explains it as a disposition to injure by craft. IT\eoveEia, 
rapacity, extortion ; Kaxia, malice, settled and confirmed ill-will, 

Meatovs pOovov, dovov. full of envy, murder. This is an instance 
of paronomasia. "Epidos, contention; Sorov, deceit ; kaxonOetas, ma- 
liynity. Some critics interpret this of that disposition which always 
views things in the worst light, or puts the worst construction 
upon them; and others, of roughness and asperity of demeanour. 

VERSE 30.— WV iupictas, probably secret slanderers, kataddxovs, 
open revilers ; or the former may be more properly applied to 
persons who separate chief friends by repeating or circulating 
such reports as are likely to set them at variance, and the latter 
to revilers or slanderers, secret or open. Qeootvuyets or Peooruyers, 
may mean either according to the former accentuation, haters of 
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God, or according to the latter, hated of God. Haters of God is 
the meaning to which the context points, for it is an enumera- 
tion of vices. ‘Y8piords, injurers, those who violently and with 
a high hand lord it over others; urrepnpdvous, proud or haughty, 
who look down upon others; adafévas, empty boasters ; épevpeTas 
Kak@v, either those who invent new vices, or those who plan 
sins for others to perpetrate. 

VERSE 31.—Acuvérous, imprudent.—Mackn. Some interpret it 
quasi acvvedyTtous, without conscience; others, obstinate. Perverse 
or of perverted understanding, would perhaps come nearest to the 
apostle’s meaning. Some distinguish acuvOérous and aomovéous, 
by making the former apply to private good faith; the latter, to 
public. The interpretation which refers the former to the break- 
ing or disregard of covenants, and the latter to an aversion to 
entering upon them, seems preferable, and harmonises with 
averenpovas, unmerciful, which follows. 

Of the obnoxiousness of the body of the Jewish nation, as well 
as the Gentiles, to these various charges, it is unnecessary to 
adduce proofs. The following texts may, however, be referred 
to, 2 Kings xvu.5; Is.lix.3; Jer., passim; Mic. vili.2; and the 
Psalms in various places. Josephus himself says, ‘‘ There was 
not a nation under heaven more wicked than they were.” ‘ What 
have you done,’ he says to them, ‘ of all the good things required 
by our Law-giver? What have ye not done of all those things 
which he pronounced accursed?” And again, ‘* Had the Ro- 
mans delayed to come against these execrable persons, I believe 
either the earth would have swallowed them up, or a deluge 
would have swept away their city, or fire from heaven would 
have consumed it, as it did Sodom, for it brought forth a genera- 
tion of men far more wicked than they who suffered such 
things.” Whitby, to whose work I am indebted for these ex- 
tracts, says, ‘‘ There is not a sin mentioned in the first chapter of 
this Epistle; of which Josephus doth not in his history accuse 
them, not excepting that of unnatural lusts: for of their zealots 
he saith, ‘ It was sport to them to force women; they freely gave 
up themselves to the passions of women, exercising and requiring 
unnatural lusts, and filling the whole city with impurities.’” 
And again, ‘‘ They committed all kinds of wickedness, omitting 
none which ever came to the memory of man, esteeming the 
worst of evils to be good, and finding that reward of their iniquity 
which was meet, and a judgment worthy of God.” 
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VERSE 32.—Oltwes 7d Sixauipa Tod Ocod emuyvovtes, Who 
farther knowing, or clearly knowing, or having the additional know- 
ledge of the judgment of God. Dwookw and émuywaoKw are some- 
times used indiscriminately; but their distinctive signification is 
well illustrated here, and in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. Mankind had an 
original knowledge of God (ver.21), but this they lost. By the 
Gospel, however, an additional and vastly clearer knowledge 
was vouchsafed, resistance to which was proportionately inex- 
cusable. So, in 1 Cor. xii.12. Now I know in part “Apts 
yiweoKkw é« wépous, but then shall I obtain far higher measures of 
knowledge, tote O€ émiyveocopar Kafos Kal éreyvooOnv, Then 
shall 1 know even as I also am known. ‘The apostle had been led 
by a retrospect of the formation of the character of those who 
kept back the truth, to a digression upon that of the race, and 
from the inexcusableness of those who resisted the Gospel 
light, to that of those who had resisted the various measures 
of previous light vouchsafed to them. He now resumes, 
with much address, the consideration of the case of those who 
were inexcusable in the highest degree, and reverts from the 
race to the individual; from the preceding generations to the 
present; from the guilt of gradual departure from God and sub- 
jection to sin, which was dispersed over many generations, to 
that guilt which resisted the fresh and clear discoveries of light 
and grace made by the Gospel. These discoveries were abun- 
dantly sufficient. to dispel the accumulated darkness of all pre- 
ceding ages, and to cleanse from the deepest stains of sin. 

They who resisted or retarded the Gospel concentrated in 
themselves, in so doing, a deeper guilt than that of all preceding 
generations. Hach of the latter only lost minute portions of a 
comparatively fainter knowledge, and contributed but a small 
share to the increasing corruption; but those who kept back the 
Gospel, resisted the full blaze of the clearest light which God had 
ever given, and were guilty of the most deliberate and wilful 
rebellion against Him. 

The Gospel afforded, in the person and ministry of our Saviour, 
the clearest possible manifestation of God’s presence and will, as 
well as of His irreconcileabie hatred of sin and His determination 
to punish it. In this respect, its discoveries far transcended any 
previously made. There is an infinite distance between the 
exemplification of God’s hatred of sin at Horeb and at Calvary; 
between the blood of bulls and goats and of Him who, by the 
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eternal Spirit, offered Himself without spot or blemish. Com- 
bined with our Lord’s declarations of a future judgment, His 
death gives to all sin a fearful character, but more especially to 
sins which defeat the purposes of that death. 

To dixaiwpa, the righteous judgment of God, the revealed wrath 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, of the 18th 
verse. Atkaiwpa has the same signification (Rev. xv. 7). 

“Ore of Ta ToadTa Tpdooovtes aEtor Oavarov ¢iclv, that they 
who do such things are worthy of death. Associated with dixcalwpa 
this can be predicated only of the condemnation under the 
Gospel. Many of the sins enumerated above were thought quite 
venial by the best of the Gentiles; and many of them were in- 
dulged in without apprehension by the Jews. But by the Gospel 
not only were the various sins here enumerated forbidden, but, 
being the means of imparting not mere laws but principles of 
conduct, it declared that they who did such things, all things 
inconsistent with its spirit of purity, peace, and holiness, were 
worthy of death. Compare Gal. v.21. In the Syriac. sec. Tre- 
mel. it is thus rendered: ‘‘ Qui cognoscentes judicium Dei, quod 
eos qui talia faciunt, ad mortem condemnat.” 

Ov povoy avta Trovovaty, not only do the same, that is, continue 
to do them. Before the Gospel revelation, men might have 
continued in sin from ignorance; but when that light came, and 
God’s hatred of all sin was clearly pointed out, they no longer 
had the same excuse. 

Adda Kai cvvevdoxotat Tots mpdacovas, but even commend or 
accord with, as praiseworthy, those who do them. ‘The full force 
of this expression may be brought out, by supposing that God 
had a controversy with all mankind, Jew and Gentile, which He 
referred practically and morally, in contradistinction to its ulti- 
mate decision by Himself at the last day, to that generation to 
whom the Gospel came, shewing clearly the sinfulness and danger 
of sin, and inviting them to abandon it, and thus to set to their 
seal that God was true: to give their testimony to His righteous 
character, and to the wickedness and folly of departing from 
Him. But instead of so doing, they, in many instances, cleaved 
to the sins which their forefathers had committed in comparative 
ignorance, and thus practically gave their testimony against God, 
and in favour of their sinful progenitors. And not only did they 
do this; but they even went farther. In the possession of a light 
clearer than had ever yet appeared, by which they were, or 
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might have been, fully instructed in all the merits of the case, 
they deliberately signified their approval of sins which other per- 
sons had committed under the influence of an excitement, the 
absence of which, in the case of those who were, as it may be 
said, merely spectators, greatly aggravated their guilt. Svvevdoxav 
is the word used to intimate Saul’s presence at and approval of 
Stephen’s death. 

Thus the complacency, and even pride, with which the Jews 
regarded their descent from those who had killed the prophets, 
was a deeper sin than that of those who had actually committed 
the deed; and found its correct exponent in their murder of 
God’s own Son. But, while these words apply with much force 
to those who kept back the gospel, by rejecting it; yet, in one 
respect, they apply with much greater force to those, who, having 
weighed and felt the power of the truth as it is in Christ, and 
believed in a judgment to come, and having embraced the gospel, 
continued, notwithstanding, to adhere to any of those forms of 
iniquity, whether it were of grosser sin, or of self-righteousness, 
or of contempt of others, to which they had been formerly 
addicted. The persons who rejected the gospel did not meditate 
on its revelations, as they did who embraced it, nor did they 
know or believe, as the latter did, the sinage) of a future 
judgment. 

The apostle had, at the 18th verse, prepared for his attack 
upon Judaizing errors. Here, where he resumes the train of 
argument from which he haa diverged in the 19th verse, he 
approaches them more closely, though not in sufficiently explicit 
terms to arouse the prejudices of the Judaizing convert. He 
does not address him personally until he had, in the first and’ 
following verses of the next chapter, selected some of his errors, 
and proved their sinfulness and folly. 

Some of the reasons for believing that St. Paul had in view 
both Jews and Gentiles, in the preceding charge of sin, have 
been given already in the remarks on ver.21. If, as there is 
every reason to suppose, St. Paul intends to prepare the Jewish 
converts for a full and explicit: declaration of the doctrine of 
justification by faith, and the equality of both Jewish and Gentile 
converts with respect to gospel privileges; and that, as a means 
of proving God’s justice in placing them on the same footing, | 
he intends to convince the-Jews of being equally in need of 
mercy with the Gentiles, at the same time that he wishes to do 
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this in the least offensive manner, I think it more consistent with 
such a theory to suppose, that he addresses them indiscriminately, 
or, at least, in such general terms as not to mark out the Jewish 
converts, until he comes to i. 17, and that he leads the Jew to 
anticipate both the application and the result of such application, 
before he attaches the charges to the Jews openly and distinct- 
ively. And this he effects in a manner equally delicate, search- 
ing, and irresistible, by addressing both Jew and Gentile, but in 
such a manner, that the Jew who was the party aimed at is only 
led to accuse himself and his nation, in the exercise of conscience, 
which the apostle stimulates by more than one reference to this 
principle. After declaring, that he is not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ, because it is the power of salvation to every one that 
believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile, by which he 
invites the attention of both, but attracts in an especial manner 
that of the Jew, by according to him a preeminence, and the 
only one which he really possessed, namely, that of precedence 
in order; and having thus enlisted his favourable attention, he 
proceeds to declare, that in it the righteousness of God is revealed 
from faith to faith, and His wrath made clearly known against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. 

This declaration, while it included both Jew and Gentile, 
must, according to the views of the former, have had a much 
more especial reference to the sinners of the Gentiles. Having 
thus secured the favourable attention of the Jew thus far, St. Paul 
proceeds to enumerate the vices from which, although they all 
prevailed to a greater extent among the Gentiles, and some of 
them ought to be considered as confined to them, the Jews were 
far from being free, as appears clearly from St. Paul’s language, 
compared with that of the prophets and of Josephus. In this 
enumeration, preceded by the statement that the gospel reveals 
God’s wrath against all unrighteousness and iniquity of men who 
kept back the truth, the apostle said quite enough to set the 
conscience of the Jew on the alert; while, at the same time, it 
is so guardedly done, that no suspicion of any intention of 
attacking the Jews nationally and distinctively, would be excited. 
Such a suspicion, at this early stage, would have probably had a 
hardening effect, by rousing the pride and prejudices of the 
Jewish convert to act on the defensive, before conscience had 
been sufficiently stimulated, and St. Paul’s position fortified by 
declarations of the universal, impartial, and searching character 
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of the judgment to come, and would have thus prevented con+ 
science from doing its work effectually. Then, as the argument 
advances, and, after taking advantage of the most powerful 
means of enlisting the convictions of conscience, and the influence 
of a judgment to come in favour of truth, St. Paul uses language 
much more closely applicable to the Jews, still, however, under 
shelter of general propositions, embracing both Jew and Gentile, 
and only applicable, in a special manner, to the former, because 
the prejudices and errors reprobated by the apostle, viz., the 
censorious judgment of others, and the expectation of a partial 
judgment to come, prevailed, in greater degrees, among them. 
Then, after shewing the folly and wickedness of these prejudices, 
he indicates the approach to a distinctive and national application 
of his whole previous train of reasoning, by declaring, that not 
the hearers of the LAW but the doers are justified before God; 
that as many as have sinned apart from the law, that is, upon 
other principles than those of a legal obedience, shall be judged 
accordingly; and that as many as have sinned in the law, that is, 
looking to and trusting in a legal acceptance, shall be judged 
upon the principle of a strict legal obedience; that when the 
Gentile converts spontaneously did, under the influence of a new 
nature, the things contained in the law, they were a law unto 
themselves; and proved the fulfilment, in their case, of the 
promise of God, in connexion with gospel times, of writing His 
laws in the hearts of His people, by His renewing spirit; an 
allusion which, at the same time, reminded the Jewish believer, 
that the substitution of a new covenant had been a matter of 
prophecy, and referred to the lives of the Gentile converts as a 
proof that they had been included in it, their consciences, he 
adds, also bearing them witness, and their thoughts meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another. 

These are the concluding words associated with the declaration 
of the intimate scrutiny of the day of judgment, which precede 
St. Paul’s direct address of the Jew distinctively and by name. 
By describing, in these words, the operation of conscience in the 
hearts of the Gentile converts, the apostle stimulates the process 
of thought which he had roused in the mind of the Jew, in the 
18th and subsequent verses of the first chapter, and which he 
had gradually matured in the last verse of that and the earlier 
verses of the second chapter; until it had produced such a degree 
of conviction as permitted him to make the personal application, 
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which, at an earlier stage, would have been likely to have been 
resisted as offensive. But so ingeniously had St. Paul excited the 
conscience of the Jew to do its work, and so skilfully had he 
directed its operations, until he brought it into full activity, and, 
from a general accusation, contracted his field more and more 
closely, until the full force of the charges instituted was trans- 
ferred against the Jew himself; that, before the Jew’s suspicions 
of a distinctive attack were alarmed, a conviction of the sinful- 
ness of the prejudices and errors of his countrymen, and of his 
own, so far as he identified himself with his fellow Jews at large, 
and, like them, retarded the gospel by making submission to 
Judaism a condition of the admission of the Gentiles to its privi- 
leges, was produced; and the apostle, by thus referring to the 
process of conscience, prepared it to pass from internal conviction 
to open admission, by shewing that he had himself been watching 
the process, and, as well as the party in whom it had taken place, 
had been a witness to it. | 

Having erected this formidable barrier against an attempt to 
return to those prejudices of which he had instructed the con- 
science of the Jew to perceive the weakness and the sin, and 
having dislodged him from that shelter, St. Paul proceeds at once 
to an open exposition of his argument, and to a distinctive exa- 
mination of the Jewish claim to superior privileges. The apostle 
places the Jews in a position similar to that of men who supposed 
themselves to be unobserved spectators of a trial for crimes in 
which they had been participators, and in whom conscience does 
her work with perfect freedom, because they do not think them- 
selves suspected, and are not on their defence; but who suddenly 
find, that some one who knows that they are implicated has been 
watching and noting down all their indications of guilt, and 
their mutual secret admissions to each other; and who, in the 
midst of their surprised self-conviction, denounces them at the 
tribunal, and exhibits these proofs of their guilt. As a specimen 
of combined wisdom and incorruptness, St. Paul’s management of 
his accusation of the Judaizer affords a parallel to the process by 
which the prophet Nathan brought conviction to the conscience 
of David. 

The great source of the apparent obscurity in the second 
chapter is this, that St. Paul is seeking the conviction of Judaizing 
believers, and that, in doing so, he naturally and necessarily 
addresses them as Jews; because their errors were Jewish, their 
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claims of superiority were made as Jews, their contempt of their 
Gentile brethren was founded on the absence of circumcision on 
the part of the latter, and their corruption of the gospel made it 
subordinate to Judaism; and their attempts at domination over 
the Gentiles were made with a view of converting the latter into 
Jews. 

Identifying themselves with their fellow-countrymen at large, 
the Jewish converts laid themselves open to all the charges which 
could be brought against those as a class with whom they classified 
themselves. No matter how innocent a man may be personally; 
yet, if he clearly and decidedly identifies himself with any party, 
and avows their principles, he lays himself open to the charges 
brought against them generally, and to the punishment which, as 
a party, they incur. St. Paul’s attack is made upon Jewish 
believers, as identifying themselves with Jews, and therefore as 
Jews.) 


§ 5—GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECTS, 
WHICH, OWING TO THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 
AT ROME, REQUIRED EARLY AND ESPECIAL 
NOTICE. THE TRUE RELATIVE POSITION OF 
JEWISH AND GENTILE CONVERTS IN REFER- 
ENCE TO .THE LAW, JUSTIFICATION, ANDI 
FUTURE JUDGMENT STATED. 


Cuap. II. 1—16. 


THE apostle declares that, since such clear discoveries of God’s character 
and will, and of a future judgment had been made (i. 22), every person 
is inexcusable, who, knowing that judgment has been revealed against 
all sin, especially that which in any way offers special obstacles to the 
course of the Gospel, and who, knowing, moreover, that all such, as are 
guilty of any of the sins enumerated at the conclusion of the last 
chapter, are worthy of death, pervert these truths, by using them as 


1 “Therefore, in an epistle directed to Roman believers, the point to be 
endeavoured after by St. Paul, was to reconcile the Jewish converts to the 
opinion that the Gentiles were admitted by God to a parity of religious 
situation with themselves, and that without their being obliged to keep 
the law of Moses ; in this epistle, though directed to the Roman Church 
in general, it is in truth a Jew writing to Jews.”—-Townsend. Of course 
by a Jew is here meant a Jewish convert writing to Jewish converts. 
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- incentives to sit in judgment upon others, instead of applying them to 

_ the examination of their own lives, and the condemnation of their own 
sins (v.1). He states, that those who thus act condemn themselves, for 
that they are guilty of the very things respecting which they judge 
others, and that they cannot therefore escape the judgment of God ; 
since it will be according to truth, as well as universal ; and he asks how 
they can possibly expect to escape the judgment of God, who take upon 
them to judge others respecting crimes, of which they know themselves 
to be guilty (v.2,3). He shews that such conduct is open to the awful 
imputation of a contempt of God, and of the riches of His goodness, 
forbearance, and long-suffering, which delay the punishment of sin to 
give time and opportunity for repentance ; and that they who abuse the 
knowledge of a future judgment, by attributing the postponement of 
the vengeance of God, connected with it, to partiality or any other 
motive on God’s part dishonourable to His character, and by hoping for 
final impunity, are treasuring up for themselves an accumulation of 
wrath, against that day of wrath when God will judge every man ac- 
cording to his works (v.3—6). Then He will render to them, who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, that is, by firm and unshaken ad- 
herence to a persecuted faith, and by bringing forth fruits meet for 
repentance, seek for glory, and honour, and immortality —eternal life ; 
but to them who are contentious, that is, against the faith, either by 
rejecting, or by corrupting it, and raising contentions respecting it, and 
who do not obey the truth, both by embracing it, and also by bringing 
forth its fruits, to them He will render indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man, whether of Jewish or Gentile 
origin, that continued the servant of sin ; but glory, honour, and peace, 
to every man who faithfully wrought good, whether he had been a Jew 
or a Gentile (v.7—11). For with God there is no respect of persons, 
nor is there any in the terms of His Gospel. As many as have sinned 
apart from the law, or against a covenant of grace, shail be destroyed 
accordingly, and as many as have sinned in the law, or trusting to it for 
acceptance, shall be judged by the law. The apostle assures them, that 
it is not the hearers but the doers of the law who are just before God, 
that when the Gentile converts, not holding the law, did spontaneously 
the things contained in the law, these, not holding the law, were a law 
unto themselves, and demonstrated the existence of the work of the law 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing them witness, and their 
inward reflections passing a continual verdict on every act of their 
conduct (v. 12—15). 

To those who thus obey, or disobey the truth, by bringing forth its 
proper fruits, or the reverse, God will render accordingly, on that day 
when He will judge the secret intents of men’s hearts, and their resist- 
ance to, or compliance with, the dictates of a renewed conscience, and 
with the suggestions and duties associated in the Gospel with the reve- 
lation of a judgment to come (v. 16). 


VERSE 1.—40 avatronoyntos ¢i Tas 6 Kpivwy, Therefore thou ort 
inexcusable every one, or whoever judyest anoiher. ‘* Non est tibi 
if 
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effugium; Syre, exitus in latitudinem.”—Tremel. The wrath of 
God being revealed against all unrighteousness of men (i. 18); 
and this revelation of a future judgment having been so full and 
clear, as to dispel that accumulated moral darkness which had 
almost confounded all distinction between right and wrong, and 
to make known without ambiguity or obscurity, that all who did 
such things as those enumerated (21—31), were worthy of death 
(32), therefore every one is now without excuse who is guilty of 
any of them. But he is pre-eminently inexcusable who sits in 
judgment upon others, not simply because in doing so he proves 
his knowledge of that future judgment, which he thus anticipates; 
but because he perverts its object, which is to lead him to examine 
his own life and to judge himself, not that he should make it a 
pretext for a censorious spirit, much less for sitting in judgment 
upon his fellow-servants. ‘‘ To sift the original 6 xpivey a little 
further; besides the multiplicity of censuring, or proneness to 
judge others, it imports a kind of usurped authority over others. 
For whosoever takes upon him xpivew to sentence or judge 
another, hath a secret persuasion or conceit that he is better than 
the man whom he judgeth, at least im respect of those things for 
which he judgeth him; otherwise he would not judge, but rather 
pity him, or pray for him, and for himself, lest he fall into the 
like temptation.”—Jackson. ‘‘ Now every one doth condemn 
himself who so judges others in these points, that he seeks to 
justify himself by judging them. He saith in his heart, as the 
Pharisee did, I thank God,” x. t..—Idem. 

The application of St. Paul’s words here, and the exact con- 
nexion marked by the introductory 60, have been matters of 
much difference of opinion. By some he is supposed to address 
heathen rulers; by others, to direct his words to the Jews. The 
language is as comprehensive as possible, every one who judgest 
applying to all without exception who judged others. ‘The form 
of address, so far as that can do so, proves that he is addressing 
persons in the church at Rome, and seeking to reclaim them from 
judging others, instead of amending themselves; and our know- 
ledge of the respective parties in the church there would lead us 
at once to decide, that though all are addressed, the converts of 
Jewish extraction are the parties obnoxious to the charge; and this 
is strongly confirmed by its special application to them in the 17th 
and following verses. Indeed, the 27th verse seems to place the 
matter beyond controversy, and to prove that Jewish and Gentile 
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converts are the parties in question, and that censorious judging, 
or rather judging others on Judaical principles, was the great 
practical evil, or offensive development of the prejudices of the 
Jewish converts, which St. Paul wished to reprehend. In that 
verse he marks the connexion of his whole train of reasoning 
with that from which he had set out in the first verse, and applies 
the conviction, which he had produced in the mind of the party 
addressed, to the removal of the practical evil which he had 
originally in view. He concludes the whole argument of the 
chapter, by reverting to that abuse of the knowledge of a judg- 
ment to come, of which the Judaizer had been guilty, by declaring, 
that that event, so far from justifying him in judging the Gentile 
convert for the want of circumcision, or for non-submission to the 
law, would condemn the Judaizer himself, for the want of that 
superior holiness of heart and life which the Gentile believer 
possessed. 

The comprehensiveness of the address proves the apostle’s 
impartiality, and is calculated to disarm prejudice, and to prevent 
offence. ‘The circumstances of the case would fix the charge as 
definitely as if the apostle had named the parties to whom it 
applied. Ids 6 xpivwv may be further illustrated by wavtl ro 
miotevovTe in the 17th verse of the preceding chapter, and by 
the 9th and 10th verses of the present one. In all these cases, 
both Jew and Gentile are expressly named; but here express 
mention of them is probably omitted, because the Jewish converts 
were the persons particularly in view, and because the form of 
expression, though most indefinite in itself, was rendered sufh- 
ciently definite by the circumstances of the case. 

‘Ev @ yap Kpives tov étepov ceavtov Kataxpivess, For in that 
thou gudyest the other thou condemnest thyself. In sitting in judg- 
ment upon your neighbour, you not only prove your knowledge 
that they which do such things are worthy of death, and your 
belief of a tribunal to which all are amenable, but give your 
testimony to its justice. “Erepos with the article implies a par- 
ticular relation, and in the epistles seems to be always used to 
indicate that of fellowship in the faith. 

Ta yap abta mpdcceis 6 Kpivwv, For thou that judgest doest the 
same things. This is an appeal to conscience. You know your- 
self to be guilty of things, upon the mere suspicion of which, in 
many cases, you judge others. Possibly there is a reference also 
to that declaration of our blessed Lord’s, that with what judgment 

H 2 
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we mete it shall be measured to us ayain; and to the natural conse- 
quence of perverting the knowledge of a future judgment, to the 
censuring of others, instead of applying it to our own amend- 
ment. While men occupy themselves in scrutinizing the conduct 
and motives of others, and in sitting in judgment upon them, 
self-examination and the application of a future judgment, as a 
test of their own lives and actions, are neglected; and the conse- 
quence is, that, while they are watching others, their own hearts 
are not kept; and they are betrayed into those very sins for which 
they are so sedulously condemning their neighbour, with perhaps 
little or no just ground. 

VERSE 2.—Oidapeyv dé 676 TO Kpiwa TOD Ocod éort Kata adnOevav 
éml Tvs TA TOLavTA TpacoovTas, But we know that the judgment of 
God is according to truth against them which do such things. The 
use of dé here is matter of opinion among critics, and its inter- 
pretation is considered a difficulty. It seems, however, to be 
clearly pointed out by the tenor of the passage. The antithesis 
which it implies is that between the impartial character and 
righteous judgment of God, and the partial and distorted 
judgment of men, especially when they judge between themselves 
and others. Such was that of the Pharisee upon the Publican. 
Such, also, seems to have been that of the Judaizing teachers 
upon the Gentile converts; and by it they were deluded into 
a hope of escape for themselves. In contradiction of such 
views St. Paul says,—‘‘ But we know.” While judging others 
you indeed shut your eyes to your own guilt; but we know 
that, in so doing, you delude yourselves; and that the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth against those who do such 
things. : 

To maintain that the Gentiles generally, or that any of them 
had a certain knowledge of a judgment to come, or such clear 
and well-grounded views of God’s righteous character, as to 
justify the apostle in applying to that knowledge terms so 
definite and positive seems to be a bold course. The know- 
ledge possessed by the heathen of a judgment to come was 
little more than a conjecture; that of the Jews was partial 
and distorted. The gospel made what had been to the former 
mere matter of supposition or likelihood, matter of certainty, 
and swept away the delusions which had neutralized its in- 
fluence over the latter. As converts to the gospel, both Jews 
and Gentiles had been fully instructed in this important truth, 
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and to such St. Paul might justly say, oléayev, we who are 
believers well know. 

VERSE 3.—Aoyifn dé TobT0, db dvOpwre, 6 Kpivwv Tovs Ta TOLAdTA 
 mpdcaovras, Kai ToLMv avTa, OTL od exhevEn TO Kpiwa ToD Oecov, 
And thinkest thou this, O man, who judgest them which do such things, 
and doest the same, that thou wilt escape the judgment of God ? 
The apostle, in language which is so general in itself as to pre- 
clude offence, is driving the Judaizer or xpivwv from every shelter. 
In this verse, as well as in the preceding one, dé is not superfluous, 
or even merely connective, but adversative, marking not only an 
opposition in the mind of the speaker to the position or opinion 
held by the person addressed, but an inconsistency between his 
judging others and hoping himself to escape. The force of the 
particles may be thus expressed:—‘‘ Thou art inexcusable, who- 
ever thou art that judgest another, for thou that judgest doest 
the same thing. I see, however, your views. In so doing you 
reckon ona partial judgment like your own. BuT we know, on 
the contrary, that the judgment of God is according to truth. 
Driven from this delusive hope, there is but one other which you 
can possibly entertain, that, namely, of being excepted. But 
when you, as an individual, think yourself so fully informed of 
that judgment, that you take upon you to form an estimate of 
the character, and of the final condition of others, can you, who 
are so fully instructed in the nature of that judgment, one of the 
fundamental principles of which is, that it will be universal, 
reckon upon escaping it? The knowledge which, in judging 
others, you profess to have of its certainty and nature, as well as 
your perversion of it, are reasons why you cannot possibly hope 
to escape.” 

Bretschneider explains 6¢ as adding force to the interrogation, 
which seems quite consistent with its adversative character; 
particularly when there is an opposition to anything said or’ 
supposed to be entertained. ‘The interrogative form of expression 
- frequently implies this. 

xv, thou, is here emphatic; thou who knowest so well the 
certainty and character of the judgment, or else, thou who con- 
demnest others, thou who constitutest thyself a judge, shalt thou 
escape the Judge of all? Probably there is a reference both to 
the knowledge of a future judgment and to the guilt of con- 
demning, which are involved in passing judgment on our neigh- 
bour. 
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VERSE 4.—H od trovTov Ths ypnardoTnTos avTov Kal THs avoyns 
Kal THS paxpoOvyias Katadpovels, Or despisest thou the riches of 
His goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering 2 The gospel is 
the richest and most copious exhibition of God’s attributes; and, 
as such, it is called the riches of His glory (Rom. ix. 23; Eph.i. 18; 
11.6; Phil.iv. 19; Coloss.i.27); the riches of His grace (Eph. 1. 7; 
ii. 7); and the unsearchable riches of Christ. In every case in 
which the word wAodTos occurs in the New Testament, in con- 
nexion with the divine attributes, it refers to a gospel manifesta- 
tion of them. So here it is spoken of as the riches of God's 
goodness and forbearance, and long-suffering; that is, the richest 
display of these attributes. It filled up the measure of the multi- 
tude of God’s tender mercies. Xpnororntos, benignity; avoyis, 
holding in, forbearance, implying restraint; waxpoOvuias, long- 
suffering, involving, in the case of man, such a degree of re- 
straint as is painful; and in God, a corresponding forbearance, 
stronger than avoyjs; such as the prophet speaks of when he 
says,—I am weary with holding in. Karadpoveits, thinkest lightly 
of or despisest, that is, by construing God’s goodness perversely, 
allowing yourself to infer from it that He is a partial judge, or 
one who will always allow you to escape the judgment which 
you pass upon others. This is the exact effect which God speaks 
of as having been produced among the Jews by His goodness 
and forbearance (Ps.1.). After enumerating the vices of which 
they had been guilty, and which correspond with those referred 
to in the present chapter, and in their leading features with those 
mentioned in the preceding one, viz., darkening the light which 
He had given them, by refusing instruction, and casting His 
words behind them, partaking in theft and adultery, giving their 
mouth to evil and framing deceit, sitting in judgment upon their 
brethren, and slandering their own mother’s son. He says:— 
‘This hast thou done, and I kept silence. Thou thoughtest I was 
altogether such an.one as thyself; but I will reprove thee and set in 
order the things that thou hast done. ‘There is a close analogy 
between the train of reasoning in the psalm, and that in the 
present passage. 

Ayvowy ott TO ypnoTov Tov Oeod eis petavoidy ce ayer, Not 
knowing that the goodness of God leads thee to repentance. Ayvoov 
means simply, not knowing or not understanding; but mere 
ignorance, so far from proving that those who were under its in- 
fluence despised the goodness of God, would tend to disprove such 
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an assertion. St.Paul had however declared, that the only con- 
clusion to be arrived at respecting those who judged others, and 
yet practised those sins which they condemned, was that they 
despised the riches of God’s goodness. Although, therefore, 
ayvoov, detached from other words, simply intimates ignorance, 
its meaning is here modified in malam partem by the catadpoveis 
which precedes, and it indicates the criminal perverseness of not 
admitting, or not willing to perceive, that the proper inference 
to be drawn from God’s forbearance, associated with the know- 
ledge of His unbending justice, is that His exercise of the former 
attribute is intended to lead to repentance. TO ypnorov, instead 
of ypnotorns. The manner of God’s existence is unknown to 
and inconceivable by us. He is without parts, and the assigning 
to Him distinct attributes is an accommodation to our capacities. 
To xpnotov Tov Oeov, is that view of God in which we behold 
Him as good and merciful, His benignant aspect. Eis weravody 
oe ayet, leads, that is to say, is intended to lead thee to repent- 
ance. ‘* [” invita a penitenza.”—Nur. Bib. The French ? améne 
@ pénitence is parallel with Chrysostom’s €\Kev. The Modern 
Greek Version has dépev. The question is not of the proportion 
of means to an end, but of God’s character, and of the object 
or reason of His forbearance. ‘‘ Avéyetas yap Kal waxpoOupel 
Tv onv petavoray avauévov.”'—Theodor. Jackson uses this 
passage as an argument against personal reprobation by an eternal 
decree. ‘* But if to such as finally perish no true or real possi- 
sibility of repentance during the whole course of this mortal life 
be allotted by the everlasting irresistible decree, in what true 
sense can God be said to allow them a time of repentance? How 
doth our apostle say, that the bountifulness of God doth lead or 
draw them to repentance, if the door of repentance be perpetually 
mured up against them by His irresistible will?” Merdvoa, 
associated with the expression, the riches of God’s goodness and 
forbearance and long-suffering, clearly points to the Gospel by 
which God, who had hitherto winked at the times of ignorance, 
now commanded all men everywhere to repent. It is to be observed, 
that, although the prominent features of the person here por- 
trayed are those of the Judaizer, the address, as expressed by the 
mas of the first verse, is general. Now the knowledge of God’s 
willing men everywhere to repent was one which the light of 
nature could not, and which we know that nothing but the 
1 For He forbears and suffers long, awaiting your repentance. 
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Gospel did teach to the Gentiles, who are included, though not 
principally aimed at. The usus loquendi gives the strongest 
possible confirmation of this view. In every other case in which 
weTavota occurs, it refers to a Gospel repentance, except Heb. 
xii. 17, where it is applied to Esau. 

Haldane’s observation, ‘‘ that the apostle had said nothing like 
this in the first chapter,” which he regards as applying exclu- 
sively to the Gentiles, is incorrect. In that chapter there is a 
mention of salvation by faith to both Jew and Gentile, and there, 
as here, of wrath to the uttermost against all who despise or abuse 
its mercy. 

VeERSE 5.—Kara 6é thy oxdnpoTntd cov Kal aweTavontoy Kap- 
Slav, But according to thy hardness and impenitent heart. Both 
these terms imply resistance to a softening, convincing, and con- 
verting influence, and are more strictly applicable to that which 
God exercises through the Gospel than to any other. The more 
powerful the influence exercised, the greater is the degree of 
hardness and impenitence involved in resistance to it; and that 
heart can only be regarded as inveterately and incurably har- 
dened and impenitent, to which the most powerful counteracting 
influences have been in vain applied. ‘Ajeravontos occurs only 
here in the New Testament, and means more than impenitent. 
It implies at least a course of impenitence. “Otay yap pare 
XPNTTOTHTL MadNaconTal, unTE POBw KawTTHTAL, Ti TOV TOLOUTOU 
oKnApoTepov yévotr’ av.”'1—Chrys. ‘ Quid est cor durum? id 
ipsum est quod nec compunctione scinditur, nec pictate mollitur, 
nec movetur precibus, minis non cedit, flagellis induratur; ingra- 
tum ad beneficia est, ad consilia infidum, ad judicia sevum, 
inverecundum ad turpia, impavidum ad pericula, inhumanum ad 
humana, temerarium ad divina; preteritorum obliviscens, pre- 
sentium negligens, futura non providens. Ipsum est, cui preeteri- 
torum, preter solas injurias, nihil omnino non preeterit ,preesentium, 
nihil non perit, futurorum nulla nisi forte ad ulciscendum pros- 
pectio, seu preparatio est: et ut in brevi cuncta horribilis mali 
mala complectar, ipsum est quod nec Deum timet, nec hominem 
reveretur.’— Bernard. 

Onoavpivers ceavt@® opynv, Treasurest up for thyself wrath. 
Oncavpitw signifies increase by long continued and frequent 
accumulation. ‘‘ Huc spectat etymon Greeci hujus vocabuli mapa 


1 For since it is neither softened by goodness, nor bent by fear, what 
can be harder than such a thing ? 
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TO eis avpiov TiOévat, id est, in crastinum recondere, ita expresse 
significante Paulo istos, sicut peccata peccatis adjicere perseverant, 
tandem parem peenarum gravissimarum cumulum se sibi recon- 
disse re ipsa comperturos.”—Beza. ‘‘ Vous vous amassez 4 vous 
méme un trésor de colére.”—Beaus. et Lenf. ‘‘ Xeavt@® yap 
nal Onoavpifers, ox 6 Oeos cot.”'—St. Chrys. * Ille ergo auget 
longanimitatem, et tu auges iniquitatem. Lit illius thesaurus 
in sempiterna.misericordia, sed in eos qui non contempserunt 
misericordiam: tuus autem thesaurus in ira invenitur. Et quod 
ponis quotidie, per modicum, postea massam inventurus es: mi- 
nuatim imponis, sed cumulum invenies; de minimis guttis flu- 
mina implentur.”—St. dug. ‘‘ Peccatur et vivitur. Accedunt 
peccata, augetur vita, blasphematur quotidie et facit suum solem 
orire super bonos et malos. Vocat undique ad correctionem, 
vocat undique ad peenitentiam. Vocat beneficiis creature, vocat 
impertiendo tempus vivendi, vocat per lectorem, vocat per tracta- 
torem, vocat per intimam cogitationem. Vocat per flagellum 
correctionis, vocat per misericordiam consolationis longanimis et 
multz misericordie Deus. Male utendo, tu tibi thesauras iram 
Dei in die ire.’—IJd. ‘“ Sicut qui paulatim arcum intendit, 
tempus dat alteri ut fugiat; qui si fugere nolit, tanto fortius sa- 
gitta emissa configitur, quanto majori tempore arcus intentio fuit 
facta; sic Deus..... tarditatem supplicii gravitate compensat.” 
Hieron. The treasuring up of wrath may be regarded as opposed 
to, and contrasted with, the riches of God’s goodness. In 
despising the latter, men subject themselves to the former. 
“ Justice is so far from being wronged by patience, that it rather 
is more illustrious, and has the fuller scope to exercise itself... .. 
When this dam of long-suffering is removed, the floods of fiery 
justice will rush down with more force and violence; justice will 
be fully recompensed for the delay, when, after patience is abused, 
it can spread itself over the offender with a more unquestionable 
authority.”—Charn. ‘‘ But he has placed the word ‘ treasurest 
up unto thyself,’ showing that none of our words or deeds are 
consigned to oblivion, but both the lovers of virtue treasure up 
to themselves good things; and tke workers of iniquity a cor- 
responding treasury.”— Theodor. 

‘Ev tyépa opyis, In the day of wrath. Although the apostle is 
aiming at the conviction of the Judaizer, he is still doing so under 
the shelter of that general address, which commences with 7as 6 


' You treasure up for yourself, not God for you. 
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xpivov. The knowledge of the day of judgment was revealed with- 
out figure only by our Lord, and not before, even to the Jews; while 
the only source from which the Gentiles could derive their know- 
ledge of it was a revelation, which they did not enjoy previously 
to the Gospel dissolution of the partition between Jew and Gen- 
tile. Then, and not until then, they were plainly told, that God 
had appointed a day in which He would judge the world, by that 
man whom He had marked out, whereof He had given all men assu- 
rance, in that He hath raised Him from the dead (Acts xvii. 31). 

‘““ This day is also called  pédrrovea and 4 épyopevn opy), 
from which Christ is said to save us. In the Koran it is even 
more emphatic, where the day of judgment is called the hour 
(c. 9, Sura 6).”—Tholuck. Our Lord said, Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, and the hour cometh, x.t.2. 

Kai atoxarvews, And of the revelation, that is, of God. Gries- 
bach rejects the «at which follows; and those who retain it 
regard it as a simple hendiadys. But this is doing great violence 
to the usus loquendi. The day of judgment when spoken of as a 
revelation, is continually spoken of as the day of the revelation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The word amoxdduis occurs eighteen 
times. Of these, eleven refer to a present revelation in con- 
nexion with the Gospel; seven, including the present, to future 
ones. Of these seven, one is applied to the manifestation of the 
sons of God (Rom. viii.19); and every one of the remaining 
five refers to the day of judgment, and designates it as the reve- 
lation of our Lord—of Jesus Christ—of His glory. (See 1 Cor.i. 7, 
2 Thess.1.7, 1 Pet.i. 7,13, iv.13). It is the day of the revelation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ when every eye shall see Him, and all the 
tribes of the earth shall mourn because of Him; when He shall 
be revealed from heaven, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on all 
who know not God, and obey not His Gospel. The manifesta- 
tion of our Saviour, and the nature and effects of His glorious 
appearance on that day, are generally introduced as the most 
striking features of that awful event. J saw Him, says St. John, 
from whose face the heaven and the earth fled away. See also 
Rey. vi. 15—17, et alibi. By most commentators the revelation 
or manifestation here spoken of is supposed to apply to the clear 
discoveries to be made of every man’s works and character, and 
of the secrets of all hearts; but the wsws loguendi, as well as the 
order of the words, points to our blessed Lord’s appearance, viz., 
the presence of the judge preparatory to the judgment. Wolfius, 
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indeed, objects to this rendering, that, in the other cases in which 
it applies to the revelation of our Lord, the words Kupiov or 
’Incot Xpiotod are added; but the word Oeod which qualifies 
amokanvwews as well as Sixatoxpicias obviates his objection. 
Compare Titus ii.13, where the same event is spoken of as the 
appearing of the great God, even Jesus Christ our Lord.. ** Quum 
Deus revelabitur, occulta hominis revelabuntur.”—Bengel. 

Kai dixavoxpicias tod Ocod, And of the righteous judgment of 
God. The judgment of Him who has declared that God hath 
committed all judgment to the Son, and of whom it was foretold, 
that He should judge with righteousness, and bring true judgment 
unto the people. ‘‘ Dei justitia que nunc latet dum pessimus 
quisquis beatissimus videtur, reducto velo clarissime conspicietur.” 
—Brad. Numquid quoniam iste in sua nequitia perseverat, ideo 
Deus in sua patientia perseverat, perpauca in hoc seculo puniens, 
ne divina providentia non esse credatur, et multa serviens ultimo 
examini, ut futurum judicium commendetur.’—St. Aug. ‘* The 
judgments of God do not always follow crimes, as thunder doth 
lightning, but sometimes the space of many ages coming between. 
When the sun hath shined fair the space of six days upon the 
tabernacle, we know not what clouds the seventh may bring. 
And when their punishment doth come, let them make account 
in the greatness of their sufferings to pay the interest of the 
respite which hath been given them.”—Hooker’s Ser. In that 
day God will fully and finally vindicate His perfect justice in all 
His doings. 

VERSE 6.—Os arrodéces Exdot@ Kata Ta épya avtod, Who will 
render to every man according to his works. Ue will render to 
every individual, whether of Jewish or Gentile origin, not accord- 
ing to any adventitious circumstances, but according to his actual 
character, as exhibited in his life and conversation. The death 
small and great, shall appear at the tribunal of Christ, that every 
one may receive according to the things done in the body, 
whether they have been good or evil. This text has been 
sedulously seized upon as a proof of the merit of good works, but 
it gives no support whatever to sucha theory. It is a description 
of the character of those who will be saved, and is intended to be 
a corrective of the partial and distorted view of a future judg- 
ment, and of the consequent absence of its proper influence on 
the part of some members of the Church at Rome. If the train 
of reasoning, in the context, proved that these persons had been 
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disposed to exalt an unfruitful faith in Christ, so as to supersede, 
or disparage good works, or if the declaration, that God would 
render to every man according to his works, had been unqualified, 
there would be comparatively some ground for claiming this text 
to prove the merit of works. But neither of these is the case. 
The party against whom it is directed were so far from exalting 
faith above works, that they had fallen into an error in the very 
opposite direction; and St. Paul seems to have guarded against 
the perversion of his words by qualifying the expression, who 
will render to every man according to his works, and by describing 
more specifically the characters and habits of those who will be 
saved, and of those who will be lost. He associates the works 
of the former with their proper principle and source, namely, a 
life of faith and patience, and connects the condemnation of the 
latter with their rejection or disbelief of the truth. 

Cornelius a Lapide himself admits this. He says upon ver. 7: 
‘¢ Videtur enim respicere et explicare apostolus id quod dixit. 
Reddet unicuique secundum opera sua.” This admission is rather 
prejudicial to the proof of the merit of good works, which he 
strenuously endeavours to elicit from this passage. There is, 
indeed, a weakness in Calvin’s way of refuting the Romish view. 
He says that ‘‘ God will indeed crown the good works of the 
righteous, but not on account of any merit; nor can this be 
proved from this verse, for, though it declares what reward good 
works are to have, it yet does by no means shew what they are 
worth, or what price is due to them.” This is inconclusive; for, 
if a man is said to be rewarded for his works, the absence of any 
reference to the degree of the reward or the measure of his work 
does not affect the statement. The most satisfactory answer is 
that given by Gregory himself, the great luminary of the Church 
at Rome, while the light of the gospel truth was comparatively 
undimmed by the mists of men’s inventions. St. Paul does not 
say that God will reward men for their works, or on account of 
them, but that He will render to every man according to his 
principles as exhibited in the actual character of his works; that 
he will judge men, not by their professions, but by their deeds; 
that he will not justify those who merely hear the law, but those 
who seek to fulfil it, as He has declared that it is to be fulfilled; 
that He will condemn all those who expect a partial judgment in 
their favour, on the plea of having received external circumcision, 
or who, while they boast of the law, transgress its precepts, and, 
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by trusting to their fulfilment of its letter, bring dishonour upon 
it, by rejecting His merits who alone fulfilled it, and who is the 
great object and end of its institution. A Lapide’s reasoning 
might have some force if St. Paul had been arguing against 
Solifidians, but those against whom the apostle was arguing 
were persons of the very opposite character. 

‘¢ Quod si illa sanctorum felicitas misericordia est et non meritis 
acquiritur, ubi erit quod scriptum est: et tu reddes unicuique 
secundum opera sua? Si secundum opera redditur, quomodo 
misericordia estimabitur? Sed aliud est secundum opera reddere; 
et aliud, propter ipsa opera reddere. In eo enim quod secundum 
opera dicitur, ipsa operum qualitas intelligitur; ut cujus appa- 
ruerint bona opera, ejus sit et retributio gloriosa. Illi namque 
beatz vite, in qua cum Deo et de Deo vivitur, nullus potest 
eequari labor, nulla opera comparari; prasertim cum apostolus 
dicat: non sunt condignez passiones hujus temporis ad futuram 
gloriam que revelabitur in nobis.’—Gregor. in Psal. Peeniten. 
vii. 9. ‘ That the first grace is not given for our works, is not 
procured by them, the Romish Church now acknowledgeth.”— 
Jackson. ‘‘No man can do well, unless he be enabled first by 
God to do well; and the more he is enabled by God’s gifts and 
graces bestowed upon him, the more he is bound to God; nor 
can we ever, in this life, be so thankful unto God for gifts already 
received as we ought to be. The least increase of grace, after the 
first grace given, exceeds the greatest measure of our service or 
thankfulness, if we could impartially esteem or rate them by 
their proper worth or weight. So that the more grace we receive 
from God, or the better our works are, the more still we are 
indebted to him that enables us to work: and as our debt to him 
increaseth, so our title to merit anything at His hands (question- 
less) decreaseth.”—JIdem. ‘‘ What measure of works truly good any 
man doth, so much or so great a measure he hath of true faith; 
and so far as any man is rewarded according to his works, he is 
likewise rewarded according to his faith.’—Jdem. ‘‘ Vix mihi 
suadeo, quod possit ullum opus esse, quod ex debito remuneratio- 
nem Dei deposcat; cum etiam hoc ipsum, quod agere aliquid 
possumus vel cogitare vel proloqui, ipsius dono et largitione faci- 
amus.”—Origen on Rom. iv. 

VERSE 7.—Tois péev kal? trropoviv épyou ayabod, To those on 
the one hand who by patient continuance of a good work. This phrase 
is significant of a voluntary remaining in a state which is irk- 
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some, in expectation of some future benefit; and implies tempta- 
tions to swerve from that state, and some end in view, which 
tends to keep those under its influence steadfast. Compare its 
accordance with Luke vii. 15. But that in the good ground, are 
they which, in an honest and good heart having heard the word, keep 
it and bring forth fruit with patience, with 1 Thess.1.3; and ii. 5; 
as significant of a gospel grace. The word tzropovy is, with one 
exception, never used to signify anything except a gospel grace, 
namely, the patience of Jesus Christ, Rev.i.9. In this sense, it 
occurs thirty-five times. In the remaining instance, it refers to 
the patience of Job. ‘‘ Perseverance, literally patience; by which 
something more is expressed. For it is perseverance when one is 
not wearied in constantly domg good; but patience also is 
required in the saints by which they may continue firm, though 
oppressed with various trials.”—Calvin. 

"Epyou ayalod, Of a good work. That is the work which is 
preeminently in accordance with God’s will, and the source of all 
other good works. Then said they unto him, What shall we do that 
we might work the works of God? Jesus answered and said unto 
them, This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent, John vi. 28,29. It is the work of faith, which is irksome 
to flesh and blood, and which is more or less accompanied with 
tribulation, and calls for patience, and requires the support of 
gospel encouragements and promises, in the faith of which God’s 
people in their patience possess thew souls. That this is the work 
intended is confirmed by the antithetical expression, or the evil 
work opposed to it, namely, contention with and disobedience to 
the truth. ‘‘ Whitby suggests that &pyov, being used in the 
singular, intimates some particular work; and since in John vi. 
28, 29 faith in Christ is styled the work of God; and Phil.i.6 
the production of faith in Christians is called a good work; so 
here tzropovn épyou ayafod may mean constancy in the faith.”— 
Terrot. So also Piscator, ‘‘endurance of persecution for the 
good work.” Chrysostom says: “Evrat@a 5€é tous avarrerrt@Kotas 
év Tols TELpacpots SiavioTnot Kai SeikvUoW OTL ov Ypn TH TicTEL 
Oappeiv povov.! This seems alien to the apostle’s drift; and I 
only adduce it to shew Chrysostom’s conviction that the language 
of the apostle proved that here at least he was speaking of 
believers; although it compels him and all who interpret any 


1 Here also he awakens those who had drawn back during the trials, and 
shews that it is not right to trust in faith only. 
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portion of the second chapter, and especially of the first seven- 
teen verses, of unbelievers, to make a transition (for which the 
context affords no grounds), first from one class to another, and 
then back again to the party in view in the beginning of the 
chapter. So also Hammond: ‘To them that by constancy of 
pure Christian performances, and by patient bearing of the perse- 
cutions that fall upon them for that profession, go on in pursuit 
of that reward which Christ hath promised, to such he shall 
bestow another life upon the loss of this, eternal, blessed, in the 
world to come.” 

Adéay kai tipnv Kal apOapoiav, Glory and honour and incorrup- 
tion. So the aim of the Christian athlete is described 1 Cor. 
ix. 25, as being to obtain orégavov apGaptov. Of the ignorance 
of the Jews of the true nature of the glory to be revealed here- 
after, we have abundant proof in the case of the apostles-them- 
selves, before the effusion of the Holy Ghost to teach them all 
things, in the difficulty which our Saviour had in weaning them 
from their erroneous preconceptions on this point; and their 
wondering what the rising from the dead should mean. How 
much darker the views of the Gentiles were it is unnecessary to 
remark. When the resurrection of the body was preached by 
St. Paul at Athens, it was immediately received with derision. 
Life and immortality, and incorruption of body, as well as soul, 
were brought into clear light by the gospel, and not before. 
These accusatives are governed by azrodwcet. 

VERSE 8.—Tois dé é& épiOelas, But to those of contention. This 
is generally regarded simply as a Hebraism; but it designates more 
strongly, as an opposite and particular class, those who are 
meant, than if the adjective had been used, and they had been 
merely called the contentious. It conveys the idea of combination, 
and of a particular order, of being one of a party arrayed against 
the truth.' It expresses an active contending against the truth, 
and implies, therefore, an active propagation of the truth thus 
resisted. There is abundant reason to believe that the expressions 
oi €k TepitowAs, Tit.i.10, and ot é& épifeas here, agree in more 
than their verbal structure, and that both point to a class, viz., 
those who are spoken of by the apostle as the most unruly in the 


1 L. De Dieu takes a somewhat different view of the expression. He 
says: “Ti innuuntur, qui vitiorum illorum indole ita sunt imbuti, ut quasi 
eorum filii et ex iis nati videantur.” Perhaps the two views combined 
give the full force of the expression. 
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Church, Tit.i.10. The different designations applied to the 
same class here, and in the Epistle to Titus, may be traced to the 
different circumstances of those to whom they were addressed. 
In the present case St. Paul veils his attack upon the Judaizers at 
Rome, who were perhaps more moderate than the same class in 
many other places, under general expressions, for fear of giving 
offence to others of the Jewish converts, not imbued, or, at least 
not inveterately imbued, with that leaven, and whose conviction 
he was seeking. In writing to Titus, where there was no need of 
such caution, and where he has in view the bigoted opposition of 
the same class generally, the apostle speaks with more severity 
and precision. . 
Kai arrebotat pev Th adnbeia, mevOopévors 5& TH adicig, And 
that believe not or that disobey the truth, but obey unrighteousness. 
AzrevOéw means both to disbelieve, and to disobey, and it is diffi- 
cult to say which meaning would be more proper here. Its 
including both meanings gives it a force which no single English 
word will supply. Olshausen says, in reference to the antithetical 
expression of this phrase, ‘“‘ The lie should probably be set against 
the truth in this passage; the apostle, however, puts for it advxia, 
inasmuch as this word, which forms the contrast to Suxaroovvn, 
contains in itself the idea of the lie.” This is such an explanation 
as might be expected from one who carefully excludes reference 
to the Gospel in this chapter. A much more natural explanation, 
however, follows the interpretation which refers the passage to 
the Gospel. “ArnGeta is opposed to ddcxia, because the Gospel is 
that truth which is opposed to all unrighteousness, the truth which 
is after godliness (Titus i.1), and which teaches men, that denying 
all ungodliness and worldly lusts, they should live soberly, righteously; 
and godly. ‘The opposition of the truth to unrighteousness also 
shews the connexion between men’s lives and their belief, and 
exposes the true motives for rejecting or corrupting the Gospel, 
namely, its opposition to men’s corrupt inclinations. If the 
Gospel had been a mere speculative theory, men would neither 
have rejected nor corrupted it; but, because it was essentially 
practical, and called for the extirpation of sinful habits, some dis- 
believed and others endeavoured to corrupt it. This disobedience 
to the truth exhibited itself in various forms, and with different 
degrees of criminality and obstinacy. Some rejected it because 
of the restraints which it imposed; others, as among the Jews, 
because of its opposition to their iniquitous prejudices, which led 
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them, in some cases, to forbid the apostles to speak to the Gentiles, 
and, in others, to insist upon the submission of the Gentile con- 
verts to Judaism, as necessary to their acceptance. It was in 
reference to this latter form of disobedience, that the apostle said 
to the Galatians, O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you that 
ye should not obey the truth; and this form of disobedience, if 
persevered in, was more hateful to God than any other, owing to 
the self-righteous, hypocritical, censorious spirit, and the low 
views of God’s character, and of the nature of His law, which it 
involved, as well as on account of its being the most insidious and 
dangerous form of opposition. ‘‘ By the word truth is simply 
meant the revealed will of God.”—Calvin. 

Opy?) Kat Oupds, indignation and wrath. Macknight says that 
the latter of these is passion begun; the former, passion carried to 
its height. Of course, when such things are predicated of God, 
they are spoken anthropopathetically. They indicate that such 
effects proceed from God, as would result from anger or wrath, if 
man exhibited them. The Septuagint sometimes render the 
Hebrew word 48 which signifies great wrath, by the two words 
Ovyos and opy7. The verb to which these words are the nomi- 
native is a7rodo8jcerat, understood, and a change of construction 
takes place. 

VERSE 9.—O)Auis Kai oTevoywpia eri Tacav uyny avOpwrrov 
Tov Katepyatouévou TO Kaxdv, Iovdaim te Tp@Tov, Kal “EAM, 
Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth evil, to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile. A verb requires to be sup- 
plied, as ora or arodoOyncetar. ‘‘ As Oupos and dpy) express 
what are the effects of sin upon God, so do @AAfis and ortevo- 
xwpia the manifestation of these effects towards men.”—Tholuck. 
In Lucian’s Nigrinus we find the expression, ‘‘ OA/Bwv Tois 
OLKETALS, Kal OTEVOYwWPHV TOS aTravT@VTAaS, suis Servis premens, 
et in angustum cogens obvios.” In the present case OXApus and 
aTevoxwpia apply to the same parties; the former signifying the 
actual coming upon them of God’s wrath; the latter, their being 
so confined as not to be able to escape it, the calling in vain upon 
the rocks to fall on them and hide them. [Every soul is a common 
Hebraism for every person, and is also similarly used in Greek. 
Haldane and some others erroneously suppose that mpa@tov here 
means principally; but this it never does in this connexion, nor 
at all in the New Testament. Matt. vi. 33, Mark vii. 27, 2 Pet. 1. 
20, have, indeed, been adduced, as instances in which it signifies 
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chiefly; but the most superficial examination will prove, that in 
these, as in all other places, it means first in order. As the 
Gospel was first offered to the Jews, they first incurred the guilt 
of rejecting it, when they did so; and as they were the first who 
embraced it, and had also the best opportunities of knowing its 
character, they would incur the earliest and deepest guilt, when- 
ever they did not yield an implicit submission to its holy dictates, 
and would be regarded as first incurring condemnation. This is 
the view with which the mention of this order of precedence is 
associated in every other case, nor is there a trace of any priority 
of the Jew in judgment in any other than a Gospel connexion; 
and the consideration, that the apostle had already used the ex- 
pression, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile, with reference to 
the Gospel as being the power of salvation, strongly confirms the 
supposition, that it is here used in the same sense, and that the 
words refer to a judgment associated with obedience or dis- 
obedience to that Gospel, which was first proposed to the Jew 
and then to the Gentile; to a judgment expressly said, in the 
16th verse, to be, cata Td evayyeriov and dia Incod Xpiorov. St. 
Augustine seems to have felt the force of this argument, when he 
says on verse 14—“ Proinde non videtur alios hic significasse sub 
nomine gentium quam eos quos nomine Greci supra significabat, 
cum diceret, Judeo primum et Greco. Porro si Evangelium 
virtus Dei est in salutem omni credenti, Judo primum et Greeco, 
et ira et indignatio, tribulatio et angustia in omnem animam ho- 
minis operantis malum, Judi primum et Greeci; gloria autem et 
honor et pax omni operanti bonum, Judeo primum et Greco, 
iste autem Grecus nomine gentium significatus est, naturaliter 
quee legis sunt facientium, et quee scriptum habent opus legis in cor- 
dibus suis, profecto ad Evangelium pertinent gentes quibus lex 
in cordibus scripta est. Eis quippe credentibus virtus Dei est in 
salutem. Quibus autem gentibus bene operantibus gloriam et 
honorem pacemque promitteret extra Evangelii gratiam consti- 
tutio? Quia enim personarum acceptio non est apud Deum, et 
non auditores legis sed factores justificantur, ideo sive Judzus 
sive Grzecus, hoc est quilibet ex gentibus crediderit, salutem in 
Evangelio pariter habebit.".—De Spiritu et Intera. See also 
extract from Paley in note to preface, and from Townsend at the 
end of the preceding chapter. “ L’Apdétre prouve dans cette 
Iipitre trois véritez Chrétiennes. La premiére, que c’est ]’Hvan- 
gile, et non la Loi, qui est la puissance de Dieu pour sauver. La 
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seconde, que c’est la Foi, qui est la condition du salut, et non les 
ceuvres de la Loi. La troisieme, que ce salut appartient égale- 
ment & tous les croyans, soit Juifs, soit Gentiles, les Juifs n’ayant 
que le privilége d’étre les premiers a qui l’Evangile devoit étre 
annoncée.”— Beaus. et L’Enfant. The name Jews occurs in 
2 Kings xvi.6, which scarcely accords with the supposition of 
Josephus, that it was taken from Judas Maccabeus. It is more 
probable, that it was a name taken from the tribe of Judah, and 
was extended from it, as the tribe from whieh the kings of God’s 
people at the period of their greatest glory had come, to the 
whole nation. 

VERSE 10.—Ad€a 8é Kal Tin Kai eipyvn travTl TO épyafopuévo 
TO ayabov Tovéaiw te tpwrov Kal"EXXnvi, But glory, honour, and 
peace, to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to 
the Gentile. The Rev. J. Owen, editor of the last translation of 
** Calvin on the Romans,” observes, that the apparent irregularities 
in this passage (ver. 6—10), which Calvin notices, disappear at 
once, when we observe that it is constructed according to the 
mode of Hebrew parallelism; and that none of the ancients, nor 
any of the moderns, understood much of the peculiar character 
of Hebrew style until Bishop Lowth unfolded it. “ According 
to this,” he adds, “it consists of two general portions: the first 
includes three verses, 6, 7, and 8; the other, the remaining three 
verses. ‘The same things are mainly included in both portions, 
only in the latter there are some things additional and explanatory, 
and the order is reversed, so that the passage ends with what cor- 
responds with its beginning. To see the whole in a connected 
form, it’ is necessary to set it down in lines in the following 
manner :— 


** Ver. 6. Who will render to each according to his works, 
7. To those indeed who, by perseverance and well doing, 
Seek glory and honour and immortality ,— 
Eternal life; 
8. But there shall be to those that are contentious, 
And obey not the truth but obey iniquity,— 
Indignation and wrath: 
Then follow the same things, the order being reversed. 
** Ver. 9. Distress and anguish shall be 
On every soul of man that worketh evil, 
On the Jew first and then on the Greek; 
I 2 
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10. But glory, honour, and peace, 
To every one who worketh good,— 
To the Jew first and then to the Greek; 
11. For there is no respect of persons with God. 


‘« The idea in the last and the first line is essentially the same. 
_ This repetition is for the sake of producing an impression. The 
character of the righteous in the first part is, that by persevering 
in doing good they seek glory and honour and immortality; and 
the reward is to be eternal life: the character of the wicked is 
that of being contentious, disobedient to the truth, and obedient 
to unrighteousness; and their reward is to be indignation and 
wrath. The character of the first in the second part is, that 
they work good: and of the other, that they work evil: and the 
reward of the first is glory, honour, and peace; and the reward 
of the other, distress and anguish; which are the effects of indig- 
nation and wrath, as glory, honour, and peace are the fruits or 
the constituent parts of eternal life.” 

VERSE 11.—Ov yap éott TpocwToAnWia Tapa TO Bea; For 
there is no respect of persons with God. ‘‘ Parce que Dieu n’ a 
point @ égard aux qualités extérieures des hommes.”—Beaus. et 
L’Enf. The clear discovery of this truth, and of the acceptance of 
Gentiles as well as Jews through Christ, was reserved for Gospel 
times. St. Peter was instructed in the admission of the Gentiles 
to God’s power, first, by a special vision, and, subsequently, by 
the actual descent of the Holy Ghost upon Cornelius and his 
household. Then, and not till then, he perceived that God was 
no respecter of persons, but that in every nation he that feared Him 
and worked righteousness was accepted of Him; and the mystery, 
which in other ages was not made known unto the sons of men as 
it was then revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit, That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same 
body, and partakers of the same promise in Christ by the Gospel, 
was laid open to him. IIpocw7odn ia occurs in three other — 
passages in the New Testament: LEphes. vi. 9, Colos. iti. 25, 
Jas.ii.1. ‘The phrase mpocwrov AauBavew or Brérew, and 
also mpocw7roAnia, are entirely Hebraistic in their origin; the 
classic writers never employ them. In the New Testament it is 
always used in malam partem; in the Old it is frequently used 
in a good sense.”—Stuart. ‘* For accepcioun of persones is not 
anentis God.”Wick. “ God is indifferently affected towards 
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persons as such, nakedly and privately considered; or as divested 
of moral conditions or qualifications and actions: He, in His 
dealings, whether as benefactor or judge, purely considereth the 
reason and exigency of things, the real merits of each cause; 
He maketh no arbitrary or groundless discriminations; He neither 
loveth or favoureth, nor loatheth and discountenanceth any per- 
son unaccountably: He doth utterly discldim partiality, or respect — 
of persons as a calumnious aspersion on Him, and a scandal to 
His providence.” —Barrow’s Serm. 

VERSE 12.—Ocor yap avouws tyaptov, For as many as have 
sinned apart from the law. That is upon other principles than 
those of the law—against other provisions than those of the law. 
Stuart says, that the dco. here employed is of the most general 
signification, and that oftwes would be the word to express a 
limited sense. According to Matthie, § 483, and Arnold, § 1229, 
olrwves never follows mayres, and we find was éoTws, never Tras 
dc0s, and mavres oot, never maytes oitwes. The preceding was 
may therefore have made dc0¢ more appropriate here. It is 
evident that either of these words after was must exercise a 
restrictive influence. 

The antithetical expression to avouws, namely, év vowe, will 
assist materially in fixing the sense of the former expression. 
Jewish converts, and even faithful Jews, before the coming of 
our Lord, were, like St. Paul, dvojwoe in one sense, and évvopoe. 
in another. They were avowou in this respect, that, in common 
with other believers, they did not look for life through their own 
merits, or from the works of the law; and they were évvoos in 
another, that they knew the law, and observed its various pre- 
cepts. The éy vou@ cannot, it is evident, mean, that all who 
possessed or knew the law would be judged by the law; for then 
the faithful Jews of all ages, as well as the «Jewish converts, 
would be judged by a law, the terms of which are a perfect and 
undeviating obedience; they would be judged by that by which 
no man can be justified, and on terms which must involve them 
all in condemnation. Nor can avoyuws, on the other hand, mean 
that men could sin without a law. Both expressions concur to 
prove, that they who are to be judged by the law are not those 
who simply possess or know it, but those who trust in it, and in 
their own merits for acceptance; and that they who sin avouas, 
are those who sin, not without a law, for this they could not do, 
since where no law is there can be no transgression, but against 
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other provisions and upon other principles than those of law, 
namely, against the Gospel and its grace. 

Olshausen admits, that the opposite terms, dua vowov, and 
avouws, are naturally to be understood as signifying with or 
without reference to the law; and that ‘ dvouws is not intended 
to express the absolute absence of all law, as ver. 15 shows, but 
only the want of the ‘positive law of Moses.” There are only 
two ways of acceptance; a legal and a gracious one. ‘These are, 
therefore, the only ones which are capable of being contrasted. 
In the one, the parties are judged with reference to law and to a 
legal claim; in the other, without reference to law, as giving a 
claim, and upon gracious principles. Judged by law, no man 
could escape condemnation; for law and transgression are insepa- 
rable in man. He who trusted in his observance of one law for 
acceptance with God, would be as far from the path to God's 
favour as he who trusted in another; and, so long as a man depends 
upon any law, he trusts in a false confidence. To him that 
_ worketh, that is, who expects to earn the reward as his strict and 
legal due, the reward is reckoned, not of grace, but of debt. 

The same commentator observes that the dm@Aeva here meant 
cannot be absolute; and he supposes that it indicates a mitigated 
punishment. An examination of the various passages in the 
New Testament in which azro\\vmt, arr@deva, occur, supports a 
different conclusion, and shows that they rather indicate, in 
connexion with sin, the punishment due to those who reject the 
Gospel (see 1 Cor.i.18; 2 Cor.ii.15; iv.3). In Rom. ix. 22 it is 
applied to the vessels of wrath, and in Phil.1. 28 to the perdition 
of persecutors. Indeed, in every case except two in which it is 
applied to inanimate things, in the sense of waste, and one in 
Acts, d#Xeva, means perdition. There is, therefore, more reason 
to conclude that it indicates a severer and not a gentler punish- 
ment, and that it refers to the deeper guilt and condemnation of 
those who sin against God’s love and grace, and of whom it is 
said, (Heb. x. 28, 29,) He that despised Moses’ law died without 
mercy under two or three witnesses ; of how much sorer punishment 
suppose ye shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, x.T.X. 

Kai dcou év vom Huaptov Sia vowou xprOnoovra, And as many 
as have sinned in law shall be judged by the law. The év here is 
not significant of the nature of the sin, nor of the mere possession. 
of a law; for, as all sin is a transgression of law, they only can 
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sin who have a law. It is expressive of the views and the 
position maintained by those who do sin, and indicates that they 
hold to the law for justification and acceptance. Trusting to 
fulfilment of the law, they shall be judged by that law, in their 
obedience to which they trust. All the Jews would not be 
judged by the law, which says, Do, and thou shalt live; Trans- 
gress, and thou shalt die; for, at all times, there was a remnant 
according to grace, who saw their need of God’s mercy, and who 
looked in faith to the promised Messiah, as the end of the law, 
and as shadowed forth in the various sacrifices. Much less 
would all the Jewish converts be judged-by the law, simply 
because they possessed it. It was not possession, but reliance on 
their defective observance of the law, that would exclude from a 
merciful acceptance. The class here named is not national but 
doctrinal; and would include any Gentile converts who had been 
betrayed into a legal spirit. The apostle is contending that the 
distinction to be hereafter made will not be national, nor between 
Jew and Gentile, as such, but between a legal and an evangelical 
spirit, whether in Jew or Gentile. All who look to their fulfil- 
ment of the law as making acceptance a debt due to them, 
shall be judged on a corresponding footing. 

VERSE 13.—Od yap of dxpoatat Tod vomou Sixacor Tapa TO Oca, 
GAN oi TouNTal Tod vomov SixawwOyjcoytat, For not the hearers of the 
law are just before God, but the doers of. the law shall be justified. 
The mere possession of the law neither condemned him who trusted 
in God’s mercy, nor justified the man who did not; but, on the 
contrary, it rendered his trangressions more criminal. The terms 
held out by it were, The man who doeth these things shall live in or 
by them (Gal. iii. 12; Rom. x. 5); and this justification no mere 
man ever attains. It is not, therefore, to be supposed, that 
St. Paul here intimates the possession of a justification, or an 
abiding of judgment on the part of either Jew or Gentile upon 
legal principles, or by a perfect obedience to the law. He is 
either setting forth the real nature of that justification which was 
associated with the law, or else vindicating, on the plea of superior 
holiness of life, the claims to acceptance of the Gentile above the 
Judaizing converts. Through their full and entire reliance upon 
the grace of God, and their renunciation of all legal and self- 
righteous claims, the Gentile converts evinced a holiness superior 


! We may observe here, that to be just before God and to be justified 
are used as convertible terms. 
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to that of the Judaizers; and thus, through the obedience of 
faith, possessed higher claims than the latter, even upon the 
principle of obedience to the law. The Modern Greek Version 
has éxreXeotat for TOUT 

“The word dxpoatns is to be explained by the fact, that, de 
the great majority of the Jewish people, the Mosaic law was 
known, not by their own reading, but by listening to the Sabbath 
lessons. Even the Greeks, however, sometimes styled readers 
ot axovovtes (Polyb. Hist. 1.13, 6).—Tholuck. 

Olshausen remarks, on the latter clause of this verse, that 
awtecOar might have been substituted for dicasodoPa. The 
employment of the latter, in the sense of being justified, supports, 
so far as it goes, the view that a gospel justification is intended, 
namely, one which applies to those who are fulfillers of the law, 
through an internal principle. ‘‘Unde autem factorem legis 
Greecum justificari diceret, sine gratia salvatoris? . . . . Quid est 
enim aliud justificari quam justi facti, ab illo scilicet qui justificat 
impium, ut ex impio fiat justus.”—St¢. Aug. ‘Cum vero dictum 
est, factores legis justificabuntur, quod alium dicitur quam justi 
justificabuntur? .... Ut sic intelligerent etiam Judei legis 
auditores, indigere se gratia justificatoris, ut possent esse factores. 
-... 81 ergo Gentes commendans que naturaliter legis sunt 
facientes, et scriptum habentes opus legis in cordibus illos intelligi 
voluit qui credunt in Jesum Christum, quia non sicut Judei 
preemissa sibi leve veniunt ad fidem, non est cur eos conamur 
decernere ab his quibus Dominus per Prophetam promittens testa- 


mentum novum, dixit leges suas se scripturum in cordibus eorum; 


quia et ipsi per insertionem quem oleastro prestitam dicit, ad 
eandem oleam, hoc est ad eundem Dei populum pertinent. Poti- 
usque concordat prophetico etiam hoc apostolicum testimonium, 
ut hoc sit pertmere ad novum testamentum, legem Dei habere 
non in tabulis sed in cordibus scriptum, hoc est, in intimo affectu 


justitiam legis amplecti, ubi fides per dilectionem operatur, quia — 


ex fide justificat gentes Deus.”—St. Aug. De Spir. et Litera. 
‘‘ Nec istam inscriptionem, que justificatio est, poterat efficere in 
Judzis lex in tabulis scripta sed solam prevaricationem. Nam et 
ipsi homines erant, et vis illa natura inerat eis, qua legitimum 
aliquod animal rationale et sentit et facit. Sed pietas que in 
aliam vitam transfert beatam et eternam, lezem habet immacu- 
latam, convertentem animas ut ex illo lumine renoventur, fiat- 
que in eis quod dicunt; signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui 
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Domine. Unde et aversi obolescere meruerunt, renovari autem 
nisi gratia Christiana, hoc est nisi Mediatoris. intercessione non 
possunt... . . . Quid ergo Apostolus efficere voluit, quod jactan- 
tiam cohibens Judzorum, cum dixisset non auditores legis justi 
sunt apud Deum, sed factores legis justificabuntur, continuo sub- 
jecit de iis, qui legem non habentes naturaliter que legis sint 
faciunt, si non illi sunt intelligendi qui pertinent ad gratiam 
Mediatoris.”— Idem. 

VERSE 14.—Orav yap Ovn Ta pu vouov éyovta, pices TA TOD 
vojov town, For when the Gentiles who hold not the law do by nature 
the things of the law. ‘The force of the article with the participle 
in this verse is to define, by the action which belongs to them, 
the persons who are only designated generally as the @vn. See 
Matt. Gr. Gr. § 266. “Eyovra means here not simply to have, 
but to hold, in which sense St. Paul uses yw in several instances 
(Comp. 1 Tim.i.19). Holding (€ywv) faith and a good conscience 
Gu. 9). Holding (€yovras) the mystery of the faith (2 Tim. i. 13). 
Hold fast (éxe) the form of sound words. 

In opposition to the strict and undeviating fulfilment of the 
law, which was necessary to ensure the legal justification sought 
by the body of the Jewish nation (Rom. x. 2), and inculcated by 
the Judaizing teachers, the apostle unfolds the nature of that 
fulfilment of the law, which consisted in the possession of its 
pervading principle within the heart; for love is, in this sense, 
the fulfilling of the law, the source of the spontaneous fulfilment 
of its provisions; and this love is the result of faith in Christ, as 
well as the operative principle by which faith works. We love 
God because He first loved us ; and because He has so loved us 
we love the brethren also, 

Whitby has a long note to prove that the Gentiles here spoken 
of are unconverted Gentiles; in favour of which opinion he 
adduces a quotation from Origen, the whole force of which 
vanishes, unless we admit that some of the heathen glorified the 
true God professedly, and in practice, and did what they are all 
represented as culpably neglecting. But such a supposition is 
inconsistent with St. Paul’s language in the conclusion of the first, 
and in the ninth and following verses, of the third chapter, and 
with the declaration that all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. ‘The whole drift and scope of the apostle is to 
prove that no law could justify but the law of faith by Jesus 
Christ. And as his argument concludes against the Jewish law, 
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so it still more strongly concludes against the law of Nature, less 
perfect than the Jewish law, as being contained in it, and making 
but a part of it.’—Waterl. Sup. to Nat. of Chr. Sacr. 

There is, however, one observation made by Whitby, which 
harmonizes with what we discover to have been God’s way of 
dealing, in all the cases of heathens who are favourably spoken of in 
the New Testament, namely, that His providence finds out means 
of imparting the gospel to them, as in the case of Cornelius, the 
Ethiopian eunuch, and the men of Macedonia. It is also to be 
observed, that, in the case of Cornelius, who had probably im- 
bibed correct notions of the one true God, from intercourse with 
God’s people, the Centurion is directed to Peter, as to one who 
should tell him words Whereby he might be saved, evidently 
excluding the idea of salvation without them. Another remark, 
which the same commentator has made, might have led him to 
suspect the interpretation that he has adopted. He does not 
suppose, that these unconverted Gentiles, of whom he imagines 
the apostle here to speak, will attain ‘‘ the same glorious reward 
as the Christian.” If the terms employed in the present passage, 
to express the punishment denounced against those who perished 
apart from the law, were such, as to indicate a mitigated con- 
demnation; or if those, expressive of the reward to be given to 
the Gentiles in question, were such as to intimate rewards, dif- 
fermg from, or less than those of believers, then the interpreta- 
tion, of which a mitigated punishment and a lower reward are 
conditions, would have all the support of the context. But, 


since the terms employed are expressive of the very reverse, 


connecting the severest punishment, or perdition, with sinning 
apart from the law, and allotting the very same and the highest 
rewards promised to believers, namely, glory, honour, peace, 
incorruption, and eternal life to the Gentiles spoken of; such an 
interpretation as Whitby’s derives no support from the context, 
which, on the contrary, upholds the interpretation that refers the 
severest punishments to sinners against God’s grace, and the 
peculiar rewards promised to believers, and in no other passage 
in the New Testament assigned to any others than believers—to 
converted Gentiles. 

Olshausen, and some others, who seek to confirm the interpre- 
tation of this chapter which refers it to unconverted Gentiles, but 
who almost or altogether, without exception, break down when 
they come to the 29th verse, lay, on the case of Cornelius, a stress 
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quite disproportioned to its proper value, even if it were an 
indisputably established fact that he was a mere heathen. As 
has been already observed, he was not saved but by a knowledge 
of Christ; and Bishop Bull states, that he has no doubt that he 
was a proselyte of the gate, assigning very cogent arguments for 
such a conclusion. His words are: ‘‘Centurionem illum fuisse 
Judez religionis proselytum, ex eorum classe, qui proselyti porte 
dicebantur, hoc est, qui relicta quidem idolatria vero Israelitarum 
Deo sese dederant, nondum tamen circumcisioni ceterisque Mo- 


saicee legis ritibus ac ceremontis sese subjecerant (quanquam video 


nunc esse dierum viros doctos qui illud in dubium vocant) mihi 
extra controversiam videtur. Nam preterquam quod centurio a 
Luca dicitur evoe87s Kat poBovpevos tov Oeov (Acts x. 2), et 
papTupovpevos v7 Sov TOU EOvous THV Tovdaiwv (Ibid. ver. 22), 
(que verba religione Judaica illum insigniter imbutum fuisse non 
obscure indicant); illud quoque vel imprimis observationem nos- 
tram meretur, Petrum in concione, quam habuit ad Cornelium 
ejusque familiam, probasse Jesum esse Messiam, ex libris pro- 
phetarum (ver. 43), quod certe non fecisset, nisi centurioni, eisque 
qui cum ipso erant, scripta prophetica satis et nota atque appro- 
bata fuissent.” 

The Ethiopian eunuch’s familiarity with the name and office 
of the prophet, as well as his going up to Jerusalem to worship, 
proves him also to have been a proselyte. Sherlock, On Pro- 
vidence, p. 373, says: ‘‘ From whence (Acts il. 9—11) we learn, 
that the dispersion of the Jews into all nations, made great num- 
bers of proselytes, who either undertook the observation of the 
Mosaical law by circumcision, and became Jews, or, at least, 
renounced all the heathen idolatries, and worshipped no other 
God but the God of Israel .... The number of these last seems to 
have been much greater than that of the circumcised proselytes; 
and, if we believe some learned men, there is frequent mention 
made of them in Scripture under the names of worshipping 
Greeks, and devout men, and those which feared God. When 
St. Paul preached at Thessalonica, there consorted with Paul and 
Silas of the devout Greeks a great multitude, Acts xvii. 24. The 
very name of Greeks proves them to be Gentiles, not Jews, who 
are always distinguished from each other; and that they were 
aePopevor, devout or worshipping Greeks, proves that they were 
the worshippers of the God of Israel; for that title is never 
given in Scripture to idolaters, and their frequenting the Jewish 
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synagogues sufficiently proves it; for no Gentiles resorted thither 
but those who worshipped the God of Israel. Of this number was 
Lydia Acts xvi. 14, and Cornelius, the Roman centurion, who 
was not only a devout man, and one who feared God himself, but 
all his family were so too, Acts x. 2, and the eunuch, Acts 
viii. 27, and almost in every place where St. Paul preached the 
Gospel, we find great numbers of these worshipping Gentiles; at 
Thessalonica and Philippi, as you have seen; at Corinth, Acts 
xvii. 4, at Antioch of Pisidia, xii. 43, and we have reason to 
conclude, that thus it was in other places; which shews wnat a 
great effect the dispersion of the Jews into all these countries had 
in making proselytes, some to the Jewish religion, but many more 
to the worship of the God of Israel; which prepared them to 
receive the gospel when it was preached to them: for they were the 
worshippers of the true God, and were instructed in the law and 
the prophets, as appears from their frequenting the Jewish syna- 
gogues, and therefore were in expectation of the Messias, and 
were capable of understanding the Scripture proofs of the Chris- 
‘tian faith. It is certain the first Gentile converts were of this sort 
of men, who more readily embraced the faith than the Jews 
themselves; for they had all the preparations for Christianity 
which the Jews had, but none of their prejudices: neither a 
fondness for their ceremonial worship, nor for the temporal 
kingdom of the Messias. And, therefore, a very learned man 
(Mr. Jos. Mede), expounds that text, Acts xiii. 48, of these 
devout and worshipping Gentiles that they were tetaypévor, 
ready, disposed, and prepared, to receive the doctrine of eternal 
life by Christ Jesus.” 

The instances of godliness vefore the call of the Jews, which 
are also adduced to establish the same interpretation, are more 
to the purpose; but they also seem to be placed out of the ques- 
tion by the consideration, that, before the calling of the Jews, 
men were not classified as Jews and Gentiles, No line had been 
drawn between those who were most faithful in retaining the 
lingering remains of the knowledge of the one true God and those 
who had lost it. No argument can, therefore, be drawn in a 
contrast between Jews and Gentiles, or a legal and gracious 
principle, from the case of persons who lived before the distinc- 
tion between Jew and Gentile existed, and before the law had 
been given. And of those who lived after, we may safely chal- 
lenge the production of a single instance, in which a heathen is 
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favourably spoken of in Scripture, who had not, in all pro- 
bability, derived spiritual advantage from contact with the Jews. 
When the Gentiles are favourably mentioned in Scripture it is 
invariably in connexion with their reception, actual or prospective, 
of the Gospel. 

Dice. Ta To vowov trop, Do by nature the things of the law. 
When contrasting what man originally was, with what he 
becomes by grace, the dvous necessarily refers to the former; 
but, in other circumstances, it is equally applicable to any dis- 
position which exists within the man, and which forms a part of 
his bodily or mental constitution, whether it be good or evil, of 
recent or early formation. “ Simili ratione voce nature usus est 
Cicero Tuse. Quest. i. 16,4. vows etiam res dicuntur, que sic 
abierunt in consuetudinem, ut propemodum factz sint altera 
natura, consuetudines, que inde a longo tempore et apud ple- 
rosque ita sunt recepte et invaluerunt, ut naturee maxime con- 
sentanez et ab instinctu quodam naturali profecte videantur.”— 
Schleus. ‘‘ Pvcer, ex natura per gratiam reparata.”—Est. et Tol. 
* D’eux-memes.’—Beaus. et L’Enf. ‘* Svous, nature, character, 
disposition, custom, habit, use.’—Grove’s Lex. It would have 
been anticipating an important and distinct branch of the 
apostle’s argument to speak of a new or divine nature at this 
stage of the discussion, nor did the case require it. St. Paul is 
not here treating of different natures, nor of regeneration; but 
contrasting the legal principle of justification by obedience to a 
law, which in its very existence indicates restraint, and implies a 
will and disposition more or less at variance with its precepts, 
with that obedience which flows, not from outward restraints, 
such as an external law, but spontaneously (‘‘ sua sponte,” 
Raphel.), from an internal, and therefore natural principle, one 
which, whether original or acquired, is now incorporated into the 
character. 

Believers are said to be partakers of the divine nature, and the 
apostle speaks of those who were Jews by nature, and natural 
branches of the good olive tree, 1. e. not by original constitution, 
but by something superinduced over mere human nature, or over 
natural position as men. Ignatius, in his epistle to the Ephesians, 
says, ‘‘ Having received in God your much beloved name, which 
you have obtained by a just nature (piceu Sixaia) according to 
the faith and love which is in Christ Jesus;” and in his epistle to 
the Trallians, ‘1 have understood you to possess a blameless and 
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irreprovable understanding in patience, not according to assumed 
or borrowed use (cata ypfow), but according to nature (kara 
gvow).” “ Et propterea in domo veri Israel, in quo dolus non 
est, participes sunt testamenti novi, quia dat Deus leges in mente 
eorum, et cordibus ipsorum scriptas digito suo spiritu sancto, quo 
ibi diffunditur charitas, que legis est plenitudo, Nec moveat 
quod naturalitur eos dixit, que legis sunt, facere non Spiritu Dei, 
non gratia, non fide. Hoc enim agit spiritus gratie, ut imaginem 
Dei in qua naturaliter facti sumus, instauret in nobis. Vitium 
quippe contra naturam est, quod utique sanat gratia, propter 
quam Deo dicitur, ‘ Miserere mei, sana animam meam quia 
peccavi tibi,’ proinde naturaliter homines, que legis sunt, faciunt. 
Qui enim hoc non faciunt, vitio suo non faciunt. Quo vitio? 
Lex Dei est deleta de cordibus. Ac per hoc vitio sanato, cum 
illic scribitur, fiunt que legis sunt naturaliter, non quod per 
naturam negata ‘sit gratia, sed potius per gratiam reparata 
natura.”—St.Aug. De Spir. et Litera. And again, *‘ Hoc enim 
ibi scribitur per renovationem, quod non omni modo deletum per 
vetustatem. Nam sicut ipsa imago Dei renovatur in mente 
credentium per testamentum novum, quam non penitus impietas 
aboleverat, (nam remanserat utique id, quod anima hominis nisi 
rationalis esse non potest,) ita etiam ibi lex Dei non ex omni 
parte deleta per injustitiam, profecto scribitur renovata per gra- 
tiam.” To ta Tod vouov supply épya, or Suxaropara. 

Odto1 vopov pn éyovtes, These not holding the law. “They did 
not seek justification upon the principle of obedience to the 
Mosaic law. The Gentile converts had the law in this sense, 
that they had access to it and might have been initiated into it, 
for the Jews and Judaizing converts were most eager to make 
and instruct proselytes; but they did not hold to, or place their 
dependance upon it for acceptance, they refused to submit to it 
as necessary to salvation. ‘“Eavutois eiou vopos, Are a law unto 
themselves. In opposition to the legal principle which bestowed 
all its attention on the mere outward conduct, and on ceremonial 
observances; and which looked for justification through these, 
the Gentile converts, who held not the law, directed their care to 
the cultivation of those inward principles of faith and love, in the 
possession of which they were a law unto themselves. Compare 
remarks on xv. 16. 

The commentators who refer these words to unconverted 
Gentiles are either betrayed into contradiction between their 
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statements here and those in the conclusion of the first chapter, 
or driven to expedients to avoid it. In the first chapter they re- 
present in the strongest terms the universal and gross corruption 
of the Gentiles, and bring proofs of it from the writings of the 
heathen poets, historians, and philosophers, the best of whom 
justify some of the greatest crimes. Even such as Socrates and 
Aristotle are not excepted. ‘‘ Not only the Epicureans but the 
Stoics themselves taught that 7a:depactia and other similar crimes 
were indifferent, as appears from the words of Sextus Empiricus, 
which are not to be transcribed. Aristotle and Cicero approve 
of the desire of revenge. The former also called war with bar- 
barians a kind of hunting, and therefore a just thing by nature, 
as well as abortion previously to the quickening of the feetus. 
Many of them also defended all crimes, saying that nothing was 
wicked in its nature, but that the only difference was of human 
appointment.”—Menoch. None of them were free from idolatry, 
and from conformity to the common worship. Macknight admits 
that Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, and the other 
philosophers countenanced the idolatrous worship of their fellow 
countrymen, and expatiates at length upon their guilt in so 
doing. 

After thus describing in one place the corruption of man- 
kind, as being so great and universal as to prove the apostle’s 
declaration, That there is none that doeth good, no not one, and 
depicting most truly and literally the state of those who pos- 
sessed not better promises, the same persons, in their remarks on 
the present passage, either represent the writings of the heathen 
as proving that they had the substance of the law written in their 
heart, that they kept the law, and were even circumcised in heart; 
or else take refuge in some qualification of their former descrip- 
tions, or in the hypothetical theory that St. Paul only meant, 
that if they did so they should be rewarded. ‘This last resource 
proves how hard its maintainers are pushed in their attempts to 
reconcile their interpretation of the first chapter with their expla- 
nation of the second, as applying to the same persons, or the 
unconverted Gentiles. To say that the expression, When the 
Gentiles who hold not the law do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these, not holding the law, are a law unto themselves, refers 
to an hypothetical but impossible case, is doing no small violence 
to the language of the apostle. To say that it refers to one or two 
philosophers seems as little to the purpose; and to maintain, as 
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Macknight and Olshausen do, that they fulfilled the law of God, 
and had even snch a faith in God as Christ required, is altogether 
at variance with the apostle’s declarations and reasonings, as well 
as with the known facts of the case. 

VERSE 15.— Oltuves évdeixvuvtat, As many as shew within. 
The ofrwes is here clearly restrictive; not all the Gentiles, but 
those who spontaneously fulfil the duties of the law, and who, 
by this outward indication, exhibit and prove within, so far as it 
can be shewn, a directing and controlling principle. So long as 
they faithfully guide themselves by this principle, God has 
asserted their right to claim exemption from any other law. 
The Son has made them free from outward bonds. As sons of 
God they have received freedom from Christ, they are under a law; 
but it is a law within themselves. They are led by the Spirit. 

To épyov Tod vowou ypartov év Tals Kapdias avtav, The work 
of the law written on their heart. The moral law is, with one 
exception, negative in its form and requirements, and could not 
therefore be well written on the heart, or constitute a principle 
or spring of action. Principles of action correspond rather with 
affirmations than negations, being positive in their character; 
nor could any works be strictly spoken of as written on the 
heart, works being: outward developments of inward principles. 
Moreover, it is not the works but the work of the law that is 
spoken of. Love which is the fulfilling of the law, and the 
operative principle of that faith which our blessed Lord declared 
to be the work of God (John vi. 26), is an internal principle, and 
may most correctly be spoken of as written in the heart, and as 
the great work of the law, being itself the royal law, and the 
fulfilling of the law. 

Suppaptupovons avtav ths cvvewdsnoews, Their conscience also 
bearing witness together. Conscience is here that intimate con- 
sciousness which men have of their inward principles and 
knowledge as well as of their actions, and that to which it 
bears witness is to the existence of the inward law. It co- 
operates or bears witness with it, by evidencing its exist- 
ence, and by thus leading men to bring every question which 


suggests itself to be tested by it. That this is its office as 


here introduced is evident, because its operation is not stated 
to be retrospective; in which case its testimony is to past 
actions, as in accordance with, or in opposition to, certain prin- 
ciples; but prospective, tending, in conjunction with the law 
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within, to lead those who possess that law, to fulfil the duties set 
forth or expressed in the written law. 

Kai peta&d addjdov TOV AOYLTMaV KaTHYOpOVVT@Y, 7 Kal 
atronoyoupevav, And their thoughts mutually accusing or excusing 
one another. Some critics refer these words to the day of judg- 
ment, but it is evident that they refer to a present process, 
because they are associated with a present manifestation of prin- 
ciple, which is guided by an internal judgment upon men’s 
actions, or rather upon the suggestions to actions. It is not said 
that they will shew, but that they do shew. 

In order to decide upon the moral fitness, or unfitness, of what 
suggests itself to us to be the subject of thought, or speech, or 
action, three things are necessary; a standard of right and wrong, 
a knowledge or consciousness and recognition of this standard, as 
legitimate and binding, and an understanding or judgment, by 
which to compare these suggestions with the standard, and te 
accuse them as criminal, or excuse them as innocent, as the case 
may require. The inward law is the principle, or standard, or 
tribunal; the conscience is the knowledge and recognition of its 
existence and authority; and the Aoyiopev x.T. dr, the exercise of 
the discriminating faculties in testing by the inward law all that 
suggests itself to the mind, while conscience testifies to the 
existence of that law within us, and to all the light which, in 
virtue of its possession, we have upon the subject. This may be 
illustrated by Rom. xiv. 22, Happy is the man who condemneth 
not himself in that thing which he alloweth. 

Haldane argues that these words cannot refer to an internal 
process of conscience, but must apply to men accusing or defend- 
ing one another, as if men’s thoughts could not accuse, or excuse, 
one another before the tribunal of conscience, as readily as one 
man could another before any external tribunal, Tholuck speaks 
much more to the purpose: ‘‘ The third clause is an elucidation 
of the second, to wit, the direct moral consciousness of man is 
the offspring of certain thoughts which arise in the- reflexion. 
The apostle speaks of the twofold action of the conscience in one 
and the same individual ....A parallel passage may be found 
in the Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 20, and in Philo, de Decal. p. 756, 
ed. Frankf. That conviction which is the innate inhabitant 
of every soul like an accuser, censures, charges, and upbraids; 
and, again, as a judge teaches, admonishes, and exhorts to 
repent.” 

K 
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St. Augustine says, ‘‘Omnia opera vel bona, vel mala, a 
cogitatione procedunt. In cogitatione quisque innocens, in cogi- 
tatione reus est.” Compare also 1 Cor. iv. 5, Judge nothing 
before the time until the Lord come, who will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts (ras Bovdas tov Kapdv@v). Here we have that judging 
prohibited which in the first verse of the present chapter is 
reproved, and declared to render those inexcusable who prac- 
tise it. The same remitting men to the future judgment is 
found in both passages—the same reference to the hidden ope- 
rations of conscience, and the same issue, praise from God, 
v. 29. 

VeRsE 16.— Ev jyépa, In the day. ‘This indication of time 
is to be connected with azroAodytar and xpiOncovrat in the 
twelfth verse, the imtermediate verses being parenthetical. It 
refers to the day when God will judge the world in righteousness. 
To associate év juépa with Katnyopovvtwy, Kk. T.r. would make 
the process expressed by these words retrospective, and occupied 
on past and perfected works; whereas it is evident that the process 
is prospective, operating to produce fulfilment of the duties pre- 
scribed in the written law. 

To join év 7uépa, as Olshausen does, with évoeixvuvtay seems 
forced; and, according to that connexion, St. Paul is not refer- 
ring to a present external proof of an inward law, but to a future 
proof, derived from the circumstance that some of the persons 
now supposed to possess that inward law, shall then be thought 
worthy to sit down in the kingdom of heaven. It is a present 
proof and a present conviction that the apostle’s argument 
requires, and the natural and unconstrained interpretation of his 
words proves, that it is a present and standing proof to which he 
refers. : $050k 

"Ore xptvel 6 Ocds ta xpuTTa TOV avOpwrrav, When God shall 
judge the secrets of men. In order to pass a righteous judgment, 
a knowledge of all the circumstances of every case, of the light 
possessed by each individual upon every subject, and of the 
inmost views and motives is indispensably necessary. ‘This com- 
plete knowledge is possessed by God alone. He, therefore, is the 
only possible judge; and He, in the vindication of the righteousness 
of His judgment, will make manifest the counsels of all hearts; 
of those who rested upon a legal, and of those whose sincere aim 
was a gracious and filial obedience; of those, also, who abused 
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their liberty for an occasion to the flesh, and sinned not only 
against justice but against mercy too. 

Kara To evayyédov prov, According to my gospel. The gospel 
clearly revealed to men the day of judgment and its character. 
It made known to them that the secrets of all hearts would then 
be made manifest, and that some would be received to blessed- 
ness, and others consigned to everlasting torment. These par- 
ticulars, the day itself, and the character and the result of the 
judgment the apostle had declared; and he confirms what he had 
said, by asserting that his statements on these particulars were in 
exact accordance with the announcements of the gospel. 

Ebayyédov pov, My gospel. This may mean the gospel which 
I preach; but it may and does mean more. St. Paul was not 
merely a preacher of what had been revealed to others, whose 
instructions he might have misunderstood. He had not received 
the gospel which he preached at second hand, or from men, but 
from God, the Judge Himself. He was not merely a preacher, 
but an inspired revealer of gospel truths; and, under the influ- 
ence of this inspiration, he was exempted from all possibility of 
erring upon those points which he made known as the results of 
divine communications to his own mind. ‘ It is necessary that 
we should believe that an account must be given of all our 
actions; and not only so, but that this account will be exacted 
according to the rule of God’s revealed will.”— Pearson. 

Ava ’Inoot Xpictov, By Jesus Christ. That the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment to the Son, and that We 
must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, was a revelation 
reserved for gospel times, and then clearly made. ‘ C’est |’ Evan- 


gile seul, qui nous apprend que Dieu jugera le monde par Jésus 
Christ.” —Beaus. et L’ Enf. 


§ VI.—CONTINUATION AND SPECIAL APPLICATION 
OF THE PRECEDING ARGUMENT. 


Cap. II. 17-29. 


THE apostle, having in general terms condemned the sin of those who per- 
verted their knowledge of a future judgment, by applying it to the 
condemnation of others instead of to their own amendment, and to the 
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indulgence of a censorious spirit, instead of a habit of diligent self- 
inspection and control, and having vindicated the character of God from 
all imputations, either of respect of persons, or of indifference to sin, 
and the future judgment from false views of the principles on which it 
would be conducted ; proceeds, after stating the true relative position of 
Jew and Gentile in reference to the law, as well as to the judgment of 
God, to make a more definite and particular application of the truths 
which he had stated. Speaking hypothetically, to avoid offence, he sup- 
poses a man to be, what the Judaizing converts partly were, and partly 
professed to be. He describes him as a man enjoying the distinctive 
name of Jew, and priding himself upon it as a badge of superiority; as 
one who trusted in the law, and boasted of God as peculiarly the God of 
Israel; and as one who professing to know His will, and to be tho- 
roughly instructed in the law, considered himself as possessing a dis- 
criminating sense of good and evil (v. 17—20). Thus privileged, the Jew 
regarded himself as an instructor of the ignorant, a light to those, who, 
like his Gentile brethren in the faith, had not enjoyed the same advan- 
tages with himself. From one who arrogated such superior light and 
knowledge it was natural, however, to expect a corresponding holiness 
of life; and if this was wanting, its absence justly caused to be called in 
question the pretensions which he put forward, to greater favour with 
God, and to superior light and knowledge. Moreover, in the case of the 
Jews and Judaizers. while they claimed a superiority over the converted 
Gentiles because of their Jewish origin, and their possession of the law, 
that superior holiness which was necessary to establish their pretensions 
was wanting. On the contrary, the Jews had caused God’s name to be 
blasphemed among the heathen (v. 20—24). Advancing in the same 
hypothetical language which he had adopted in y. 17, St. Paul declares 
that circumcision is profitable, that is, to those who confide in it, if 
they keep the law; but that transgression of the law robs such persons 
of all its advantages, and that if the uncircumcised Gentile keep the 
righteousness of the law, his uncircumcision will oppose no obstacle to 

_ his aeceptance, but will be attended with all the advantages associated 
with circumcision (v. 25, 26). In that case, instead of the Jewish con- 
verts having any ground for judging the Gentile, the latter will, by his 
superior holiness and his fulfilment of the law, condemn the former 
because he transgressed it through seeking acceptance as a Jew, and not 
as a believer, by a literal and strict outward observance of its precepts, 
instead of by a gracious and inward reception of its spirit. The apostle 
concludes by declaring, that he is not the true Jew who is one out- 
wardly, nor is that saying circumcision which is in the flesh; but that 
he is the true Jew who is so inwardly, and that the real circumcision is 
that of the heart, in the spirit and not in the letter; the circumcision 
which looks for the praise not of man, hut of God (v. 27—29). 


Verse 17.—Ei 6€ od “Tovdaios érrovouadtn, But if thou possessest 
the distinctive name of Jew, i.e., but suppose, that, over and above 
your position in common with the other converts, you are sur- 
named a dew. ‘Idé, behold, is rejected by the best and the 
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greater number of modern critics and has few manuscripts in its 
favour. Besides the support of manuscripts in its favour, ed dé 
agrees better with the character of the whole passage, and with 
St. Paul’s evident desire not to give offence to his fellow-believers 
of Jewish extraction. 

In saying, Behold thou art surnamed a Jew and trustest in the 
law, «.T.r., the apostle would seem to apply the charge of arro- 
gating a superiority over the Gentiles, to all who possessed the 
name of Jew, and not only so, but that the being of Jewish 
origin was, in every case, the source of the pretensions sub- 
sequently enumerated, and which are associated with the guilt 
of the charges in the 21st and following verses. In saying, 
But tf or admitting that thou art surnamed a Jew and trustest in the 
law, x.7-., the language seems more susceptible of limitation to the 
case of those, who prided themselves upon the name as a badge of 
superiority over their Gentile brethren; and each clause of the 
verse is stated hypothetically, and is, therefore, capable of being 
dissoviated from the others. But if thou art surnamed Jew, and if 
you also trust in the law, x.t.r. Each charge, as it becomes more 
culpable, is thus susceptible of a narrower application than the 
preceding one, and does not necessarily embrace all who were 
included in what went before. 

The ési in éwovoyafn has the same force that it had in ésrv- 
yvovtes, 1. 32, the force of insuper, a superadded name, sig- 
nificant of a distinction from others, who possessed a name 
common to them and to the person who is distinguished from 
them by the surname. ‘“‘ ’Ezrovoudf, cognomino.”— Schleus. 
‘€ Cognominaris.”—-Vulg., Eras., Beza. ‘Sei cognominato.”— 
N. I. B. * Lievas-el sobrenombre.”—Pad. Scio. Sp. B. As the sur- 
name is not personal, but applies to a class, the name to which it is 
opposed must be that of a class also, and of one to which it stands 
in the relation of species to genus. This generic appellation was 
that of Christians, comprehending both Jews and Gentiles; many 
of the former of whom prided themselves in the name of Jew, as 
involving a superiority to their fellow-converts of Gentile extrac- 
tion. Ignatius, in his epistle to the Magnensians on the same 
subject, 7. e., Judaizing, uses an expression which brings out this 
meaning exactly and fully, substituting a@\Aw ovouate Kareitas 
mA€ov TovTov, is called by another name besides this name, for 
evrovowaty art surnamed, ‘ Aida todTo wabntal avTov yevopevot 
pdbopev Kata xpiotiavicpov Sv. “Os yap cdd\w dvoware 
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KaNelTal TA€OV TOUTOU, OVK éeoTLV TOU Ocod....”AToTrov éaTw, 
Xpictov "Inoodv Kareiv, cai iovdaigev. ‘O yap Xpiotvavwopos 
ov eis 'Iovéaicpoy ériarevoev, AdAA tovdaicpos eis Xprotiavic- 
pov.”! And in his epistle to the Philadelphians, ‘*”Apeivov yap 
cot Tapa avopos TrepiToMHV EYoVTOS YploTLAVLC MOV aKOvEW, 7 
Tapa axpoBvaTou iovdaicudv. “Eav bé audotepor rept ‘Inaovd 
Xpictod py AaXOowv, ovTOL euoi oTHral evow Kal Tao. veKpav, 
éd’ ols yéypatrrat povoy ovopata avOpwrrwyv.”* The statement that 
the word surname is not applicable, for it might be said with 
equal propriety that we are surnamed Christians, receives 
its answer in the fact that Christians is the common name; 
Jew or Gentile, the specific one. The Gentile had no tempta- 
tion to pride himself on his, the Jew had. This is the only 
place in which ézrovoud&m is used in the New Testament. 
Wherever there is a reference simply to name the simple verb is 
used. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to observe, that, as 
believers, the Jewish converts, from their early acquaintance with 
the promises, and their knowledge of the law of God, possessed 
advantages for outstripping their Gentile brethren in faith, in 
zeal, and even in Christian holiness. But, when they claimed a 
superiority as Jews, they descended from their vantage ground, 
and classified themselves with that rebellious nation at large. In 
all that follows we are not, therefore, to regard the apostle as 
directing his attack merely against the Jewish converts, or as 
charging them with being guilty of all the sins enumerated 
ver. 21—24. It is true, indeed, that by placing their trust in 
the law, and in proportion as they did. so they would fall from 
God’s favour, and from those communications of His grace, by 
which alone they could excel in holiness, and without which 
they could not be preserved from sin; and, consequently, the 
Gentile believers, who continued in grace, and in the abundant 
reception of the influences of the Holy Spirit, would surpass 


1 Therefore, being His (Christ’s) disciples, let us learn to live according 
to Christianity. For whosoever 7s called by another name besides, or more 
than this name, is not His... . It is inconsistent to call on Jesus Christ 
and to Judaize; for Christianity did not believe into Judaism, but 
Judaism into Christianity. 

2 It is better to hear Christianity from a circumcised man, than Judaism 
from one uncircumcised. But, if both do not speak of Christ, they are to 
me sepulchral pillars and tombs of the dead, whereon are written only the 
names of mei. 
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them in the manifestations of a renewed heart. But since the 
Judaizers had classified themselves with the Jews, and claimed a 
superiority over the Gentiles on account of their national advan- 
tages, it was quite competent to St. Paul to direct his attack 
against the whole class and nation, with which they had 
identified themselves, to prove its general sinfulness, and to 
shew that the distinctive privileges, upon which the Judaizers 
rested their superiority, had not preserved those who possessed 
them from sins, from which the Gentile believers were kept by 
that grace, which belonged equally to all who trusted in Christ 
whether Jews or Gentiles. 

Kat éravatrravyn té vouw, And restest upon the law. The 
Judaizers professed the gospel, but continued their dependence 
upon the law for acceptance. The making the law a source of 
confidence, of which they regarded their Gentile brethren as 
destitute, was a perversion of the truth, a fatal adulteration of 
the gospel. ‘‘’Ezavamra’y is equivalent to merobéva.”’ — 
Tholuck. Olshausen, on the other hand, as a consequence of his 
denial of the presence of a Judaizing leaven at Rome, says, 
** That ésrovoudty and éravazravyn are merely sonorous words (!) 
to mark the conceit of the Jews.” In the Sept. (2 Kings vii. 
2, 17), we have an illustration of the force of the word here. It 
there means to lean upon or prop oneself as by the hand or arm 
of another. ‘‘Trustest in. So the Sept. (Micah iii. 2), kal 
éml TOV KUptov érraverravovTo, Where not only the word, but the 
general meaning of the passage has a remarkable coincidence 
with our text.”—Terrot. 

Kai xavyadca év Oc@, And gloriest or boastest in God. That 
is, boastest of thy ancient, long-continued, and close relation to 
Him, who said of the Jews, You only have I known of all the 
nations of the earth; and of Jerusalem, This is my rest for ever, 
here will I dwell for I have a delight therein. The form ravyacat 
is the old form of the second person singular passive and middle 
(xavydeoat) contracted. 

Verse 18.—Kai ywoones to OéXnuwa, And knowest the will. 
They knew the will of God, because it was definitely and par- 
ticularly revealed in the law. After To Oé\nua many commenta- 
tors supply avtod or ToD Oeov. Stuart thinks this unnecessary, 
and that the article has here the sense of a pronoun. The 
instance which he adduces to support this view (Acts xvii. 28), 
does not, however, seem homogencous; for there the article is 
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in the genitive Tov (not 7d) yap yévos éopév. Perhaps the 7d 
here may mean the will eminently, or the supreme will, and 
have a force similar to 6 when joined to BiBAos, the book of 
books. 

Kai doxipdgers ta Svapépovta, And provest things that differ. 
From their knowledge of the will of God, and of the precedents 
in the law, they considered themselves qualified to draw correct 
inferences in cases not forming special matter of revelation, and 
to distinguish those nice shades of differences in circumstances 
which alter cases; in other words, they were legal or moral 
casuists. “ Thou knowest what ought to be done, and what 
ought not to be done.” —Theophyl. 

Karnyotvpevos éx tod vouov. Being catechised, or thoroughly 
instructed out of the law. The preceding qualification was 
grounded upon this. | 

VERSE 19.—ITétroiOds te, And trustest. The apostle had not 
questioned the pretensions of the Judaizers; but now, when he 
comes to their claims of superiority over the Gentiles, he pre- 
cludes them from construing the enumeration that follows into 
an acquiescence in their claims, by stating that such claims rested 
entirely upon their own assumption or self-confidence. “ Ov« 
et dnoiv ddnyos TUPABV GAN ovUTW TeEpl ceavTOU Royity.” — 
Cicumenius. So also Chrysostom, ** wézroiWas, ottw Koprragess, 
gyoi.” ** Vous vous flattez.”—De Sacy. ‘Eyes wemol0now.”— 
Mod. Gr. Ver. 

Zeavtov odynyov eivat tuprov, That thou art a leader of the 
blind. It was of such professors of casuistry that our blessed 
Lord said, They are blind leaders of the blind. The term ‘leader 
of the blind,” and the terms of commendation that follow, are 
such as the Jews, and, in imitation of them, the Judaizers applied 
to themselves; and the terms of disparagement, those which they 
applied to the Gentiles. 

Pas tav év oaxotet, A light of those that are in darkness. 
‘* The Messias was to prove the light of the Gentiles (Is. xlix. 6, 
compared with Luke ii. 32). And it was thought, that, at 
the period of His coming, His people were to participate in 
His glory and go forth as missionaries among the heathen’ 
(Is. lxvi. 19).—Tholuck. This expectation was connected with 
the coming of the Messias; and it was, therefore, among those 
who believed that He had come, or the Jewish converts, that 
such pretensions were likely to prevail. The unbelieving Jews 
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would, of course, regard the prophecy of the kingdom as still 
prospective and unfulfilled. 

VERSE 20.—IIadevtiv adpovev, An instructor of the ignorant. 
That is of those who were destitute of that knowledge of the law 
upon which he prided himself, and in virtue of which he regarded 
himself as a Ductor dubitantium. 

Addcnarov vntriwv, A teacher of babes. That is, babes figu- 
ratively, those whom the Judaizers regarded as children in 
understanding and in their knowledge of the law. 

‘Exovra tHv pophwow Ths yvooews Kal THs adnGelas ev TH 
vou, Having the form of the knowledge and of the truth in the 
law. This might mean, either that they had the form of that 
knowledge and that truth which was contained in the law; or 
that the form of the knowledge and the truth, that is, pre- 
eminently, or of gospel knowledge and gospel truth, was con- 
tained in the law, and possessed by the Judaizer. The former 
seems scarcely to require assertion, and, probably, the article 
would have been repeated before év if that had been meant; and 
we should have had rijs év T@ vouw, to prevent ambiguity. The 
latter agrees fully with the facts of the case, and with the 
apostle’s drift. The Jews and Judaizers possessed the form of 
that, of which the Gentile converts possessed the substance, for 
the law contained the typical form and shadow of the gospel. 
The outward form, unless accompanied with the inward sub- 
stance, is a mere shell, valuable, indeed, and indispensable in 
connexion with that which it protects during its formation, 
growth, and ripening, but worthless when dissociated from it; of 
inestimable relative, but of no absolute value. The having merely 
the form, if expressed in such a manner as to imply the absence 
of the inward substance, or inward power, as it seems to be here, 
so far from qualifying a man to be a teacher, was matter of 
reproach; and when such a one claimed to be a teacher of those 
who possessed that, to which the form was subordinate and 
merely preparatory, his pretensions were still more preposterous. 

There seems to be an inconsistency in omitting the English 
article before ‘‘ knowledge,” and inserting it before ‘ truth,” 
when, in the original, it is expressed in both cases. If omitted 
in one it may be in the other, and there is a wide difference 
between Having the form of knowledge and truth in the law, and 
Having the form of the knowledge and of the truth in the law. It 
was not of simple abstract knowledge and truth that they possessed 
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the form, but of revealed knowledge and truth; or, if we regard 
it as a hendiadys, the revealed knowledge of God’s truth. 
Olshausen, indeed, interprets the form here spoken of as “ the 
typical representation of essential truth.” This he is compelled 
to do, to.make it accord with his general theory, which pre- 
cludes him from understanding anything in this chapter as refer- 
ring to the gospel. _ But it wasnot of essential abstract truth, that 
the law contained a typical representation. It was the gospel of 
which it was the shadow (Coloss. ii. 19). The conviction of this 
has forced him into inconsistency here as elsewhere; for, referring 
shortly after to the contrast between the shadow and the reality 
implied in the expression ‘‘ the form of the truth,” he says, that 
‘“‘ knowledge and truth are really imparted in the New Testament, 
and not typically.” Now, with respect to this assertion, itis to be 
observed, Ist. That precepts of piety, morality, wisdom, and pru- 
dence, are delivered as directly and clearly in the Old Testament 
as in the New. It is only the gospel and its history and truth 
that are delivered typically; and, therefore, if the reference is to 
a typical representation it must be of the gospel. 2nd. The fact, 
that knowledge and the truth were only typically imparted in the 
Old Testament, but really so in the New, was a most satisfactory 
reason why the Gentile convert, who possessed the latter, should 
not submit to the pretensions of the Judaizer, grounded only 
upon his possession of the former, but no reason why the uncon- 
verted Gentile, who possessed neither, should not submit to the 
teaching of the Jew. Christianity was the substance of Judaism, 
and therefore superior to it, but Judaism was infinitely superior 
to Heathenism. 

There was also comparatively no opportunity for the Jew to 
claim a spiritual authority over the Gentile as such, unless he 
was, or proposed to become, a proselyte. Over the convert to 
the gospel, on the contrary, a knowledge of the types and of 
their relation to Christ, and of the prophecies and their applica- 
tion, formed a ground of superiority, and qualified the Jew to 
instruct the Gentile on these points: while the connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, and the fact, that the Jews 
were originally the people of God and their elder brethren in the 
gospel, would be an inducement to the Gentiles to defer to them, 
and a temptation to the Jewish converts to arrogate an undue 
superiority, and, in many cases, to propose a mixture of the law 
and gospel, and a submission and dependence on the former fatal 
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to the doctrines of grace. Tyndale’s rendering is curious. “ The 
ensample of that which pught to be knowen and of the truth in 
the law.” 

VERSE 21.—‘O odv S:Sdanceon 2 ETEpov, TeauTOV ov dvddcKels, Thou 
therefore that teachest another, teachest thow not thyself? The 
apodosis to the 17th verse commences here, but is completed 
only at the 25th verse. The claim of privilege as being a Jew 
is supposed to be made in the 17th verse, and conceded con- 
ditionally in the 25th; and the condition, and the inquiry whe- 
ther the condition has been fulfilled, is interposed in the present 
verse between the claim and its concession. It augurs but ill for 
our knowledge, and our qualifications for instructing others, if 
we have not succeeded in bringing home instruction to our own 
hearts. Having much more frequent and intimate communion 
with our own spirits, than we can possibly have with theirs, it is 
preposterous to speak of teaching them, when we cannot or do 
not teach ourselves. 

In this and the following verses, St. Paul points out the incon- 
sistency of the Judaizers in inculcating a legal righteousness, 
while they were themselves conscious of their own want of it. 
In doing this he probably does not limit himself to considering 
the sins of Jewish converts, but extends his remarks to all who 
adhered, or had ever adhered, to a legal righteousness, an exten- 
sion which would, of course, include unconverted Jews. At the 
same time, as already stated, it should be observed, that in pro- 
portion as believers Judaized, and adhered to a legal righteous- 
ness, they would be cut off from grace, and be guilty of sin; and 
that God would proportionally leave them to themselves, to prove 
to them the hollowness and folly of their self-confidence. This 
accords with what St. Paul, speaking elsewhere of Judaizing 
converts, says (Gal. vi. 13), For neither they themselves who are 
circumcised keep the law. ‘‘ Ei yap péxype viv Kata vowov 
[dovdaicpov| fapev dporoyodpmev yapiv ~ etAnpévac.” 1— Ignat. 
Epist. ad Mag. 

It is not necessary to suppose, that even the Judaizing con- 
verts were guilty of all the crimes mentioned in this nid the 
next verse, or in some instances perhaps of any of them. The 
apostle is, probably, not so much attacking their personal sins, as 
reminding them of the sinfulness of the Jews at large, and of 


1 For if until now we live according to the law (Judaism) we confess 
that we have not received grace. 
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their total inability at all times to secure acceptance on legal 
terms. As if he said, ** Do you do well to endeavour to impose 
upon the Gentiles a yoke which neither you nor your. fathers 
could bear; and to lead them to look for acceptance upon terms, 
upon which neither you nor those who received the law could 
attain it? The testimony of the prophets declares that the 
nation continually transgressed the law, and the word of God 
records the breach of some of its most solemn commandments 
by the best men among them.” 

‘O xnptocev pi) KNETTEW KNETTELS, Thou that teachest not to 
steal dost thou steal? It was our Saviour’s charge against the 
Pharisaic Jews, that they strained at a gnat and swallowed a 
camel; while they tithed mint and rue, they neglected the 
weighter matters of the law, justice and judgment, and robbed 
widows’ houses. St. Paul does not attack the Judaizers on the 
side of their acquaintance with the types and shadows, their 
traditional information, or their minute knowledge of the law, 
and the nice distinction between good and evil, upon which, as 
Jews, they prided themselves; but he assails them upon the first 
principles, and the broad and distinct commandments respecting 
which there could be no difference of opinion, and from the 
guilt of infringing which no quibbling evasions could extricate 
them. ‘The insufficiency of all the knowledge, upon the posses- 
sion of which the Judaizers grounded their claim to be teachers 
x.T-d, to ensure their own obedience to these plain and practical 
precepts, was fatal to their pretensions. 

VERSE 22.—'O Aéyov pun povyederv, woryevers, Thou that tellest 
not to commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? The Jews had, to 
a certain extent, neutralized the force of this commandment by their 
facilities for dissolving the marriage tie, and for forming fresh con- 
nexions; but even the facilities for procuring divorces were not 
sufficient to prevent frequent transgressions without the extenua- 
tion of a previous dissolution of the marriage bond. They were 
called by our Saviour an adulterous generation. The prophet 
Jeremiah complains of them, that As fed horses every one neighed 
after his neighbour's wife. ‘‘ The following are some of the prin- 
cipal causes for which the Jews were accustomed to put away 
their wives at this period. 1. It is commanded to divorce a wife 
that is not of good behaviour, and is not modest as becomes a daugh- 
ter of Israel. 2. If any man hate his wife, Jet him put her away. 
3. The school of Hillel saith, If the wife cook her husband’s food 
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ill, by over-salting it, or over-roasting it, she is to be put away. 
4. Yea, if by any stroke from the hand of God she become dumb 
or sottish, «.7.». 5. R. Akibah said, If any man see a woman 
handsomer than his own wife, he may put her away because it is 
said, ‘If she find not favour in his eyes.’ ”—Lightfoot’s Hore 
Heb. (as cited by Horne) iii. 421. 

Their polygamy was so shameful, that they would proclaim in 
any place where they came, ‘‘ Who will be my wife for this day ?”’ 
and even the Talmud accuses some of their most celebrated 
Rabbis, such as Rs. Akibah, Meir, Eleazar, and others, of adultery. 

O Bderkvacopevos Ta eldwra iepoovrcts, Thou that abherrest idols 
dost thou commit sacrilege? ‘That the Jews in the apostle’s time 
had a sincere detestation of idols, is strongly evidenced by the 
tumults occasioned by Herod’s setting up images and trophies. 
But they made up for their abstinence from gross and outward 
idolatry, by an indulgence of it in its less palpable, but no less 
fatal form, of covetousness, under the influence of which they 
were led to rob God (Mal. iii.). Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, 
Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed 
with a curse: for ye have robbed me, even this whole nation. Jose- 
phus relates that the rich contributions, made to the temple by the 
proselyte Fulvia, were sacrilegiously appropriated by the Jews to 
their own use. 

The train of argument pursued by St. Paul in this part of the 
epistle agrees so closely with that in the fiftieth Psalm, that it 
may be well again to refer to it. In that Psalm also we find a 
declaration of the universal extension of Christ’s kingdom, from 
the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof; His future 
judgment; its awful accompaniments; the inconsistency of those 
who, while they were unrighteous, professed to act as teachers of 
His law, themselves casting it behind their backs; His rebuke of 
His people, not merely for their sacrilege in withholding their 
offerings, although on this account they merited severe reproof, 
but for their contempt of the riches of His goodness, and forbear- 
ance in holding silence, while they consented unto thieves, and 
were partakers with adulterers; and above all for sitting, not- 
withstanding their own guilt, in judgment upon their brethren, 
and dishonouring God, by indulging the slanderous imagination, 
that His judgment would coincide in partiality and injustice with 
their own, and that he was altogether such an one as themselves; 
concluding with an assurance that He would reprove their 
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wickedness, and fully vindicate the righteous nature of His 


judgment; and admit to His favour, without respect of persons, 


whoever offered Him heartfelt praise, and ordered his conversa- 
tion aright. 

The parallelism between St. Paul’s train of reasoning and that 
of the psalmist seems calculated to strike the Jewish converts 
whom he has principally in view, and to exercise a powerful 
influence in refuting the Judaizers’ pretensions; and this psalm 
seems therefore well worthy of attention as a key to the apostle’s 
meaning and object. 

VERSE 23.—Os ev voum Kxavydoat, Sia Ths wapaBdcews Tod 
vopou Tov Oedv atiudles ; Thou who boastest in the law dost thou 
by the transgression of the law dishonour God? The foundation 
of the Judaizer’s boasting or glorying in the Jewish law was that 
it was received from God Himself. In proportion, therefore, to 
his ground for boasting of it, owing to its close connexion with 
God Himself, and to the glory thus reflected upon it, was the 
dishonour done to God by its transgression. That which was the 
channel of glory to the law was equally the channel of dishonour 
to the lawgiver when the law was transgressed. vo Teetxev 
éykAnpata, maddov Sé Tpia’ Ste TE ATipalovet, Kal Ste St OV 
éTynOnoay, Kal OTL TlunoavTa aTymatovow.'—St. Chrys. 

VERSE 24.—T6 yap dvoya tov Oeod bu’ twas Bracdypetras ev 
Tots €Ovect, Ka0as yéyparrat, For the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles through you, as it 1s written. Among the 
heathen nations it was supposed, that the numerous gods whom they 
worshipped took a lively interest in the individual localities over 
which they presided, and in their respective worshippers; and 
when the latter were conquered and the former taken possession 
of by their enemies, these gods were supposed to have been forced 
to yield to the superior power of the gods of the successful party. 
In this point of view, the deliverance of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, and their establishment in the promised land were proofs 
to the surrounding nations, on their own principles, of the supe- 
riority of Israel’s God to those who were falsely called gods. 

To this notion we find frequent reference in scripture. Where- 
fore should the heathen say, Where is now their God (Ps. cxv. 2). 
Then shall he offend imputing this his power unto his god (Hab.i. 11). 
It was with reference to these views that Moses repeatedly expos- 

1 He has made two charges here, or rather three, that they dishonour, 


and that they dishonour Him who honoured them, by those things by 
which He honoured them. 
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tulated with God upon the dishonour that would result to His 
name if the children of Israel were cut off. It was also in accord- 
ance with these principles, namely, the supposed weakness of 
those called gods, and the possibility of opposing and overcoming 
them, that the blasphemous vaunt of Rabshakeh in the name of 
Sennacherib was uttered. Beware lest Hezekiah persuade you, 
saying, The Lord will deliver us. Hath any of the gods of the nations 
delivered his land out of the hand of the king of Assyria? x. 7.2. 
By these words, the king of Assyria is expressly said, in the 
following chapter, to have blasphemed God; and, according to 
these views, the captivity of the Jews was the means of bringing 
dishonour upon Jehovah, and of causing His name to be blas- 
phemed, by the imputation of weakness, and by placing Him on 
a level with those false gods, who had no power to ensure the 
protection of their worshippers. 

As the Jews knew that their God was God alone, and that 
their calamities and captivity were occasioned by God’s deserting 
them, owing to their transgressions of His law, the fact of their 
subjection to the king of Babylon in former times, and to the 
Romans in the apostle’s day- (a subjection which was always 
_ present to their minds and acutely felt), was a means of bringing 
dishonour upon the God of Israel; and, at the same time, a con- 
elusive and palpable proof of their sinfulness, and of their walk- 
ing contrary to His law. It demonstrated a sinfulness so great 
that God chose rather to bear the dishonourable imputations 
brought upon His character among the heathen, by the subjec- 
tion of His people, than to vindicate Himself by delivering from 
their enemies such sinful and rebellious children. 

The particular passage here referred to seems to be Isa. lii. 5. 
‘Ev tots Ovect,,” is a circumstance added in the Septuagint; 
but probably the apostle had in view passages in which the cir- 
cumstance is expressly mentioned, in the Hebrew, as Ezekiel 
xxxvil. 20. See also 2 Sam. xii. 14; Nehem. x. 9. 

VERSE 25.—IIepitopus) péev yap weret, éav vouov mpaoons, 
For circumcision verily profiteth if thou keep the law. This com- 
pletes the apodosis to the 17th verse. The Judaizers prided 
themselves on their early connexion with God, of which circum- 
cision was the seal and badge; and as the introductory and most 
important rite, it might be regarded as representing or implying 
all the ceremonial observances which the Jewish economy in- 
cluded, and which were, therefore, a part of the law in its 
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widest sense. Since, however, all the parts were intended to be 
subservient to the practical part, or moral law, the possession 
of those means and privileges was valuable in proportion as it 
promoted that end. St. Paul had proved the transgression of 
the law; and, having done so, he adds, ‘ For circumcision 
(which is the outward badge and seal of your covenant connexion 
with God), is indeed profitable, if you faithfully and perfectly 
fulfil the conditions of the covenant, and yield an undeviating 
and unreserved obedience to its precepts.” ‘‘ Ocod ydp éotw atty 
(Sixatootvn), Otav pun e& Epywv (dTav Kal Knrida avayKn pH 
eupeOfvar), GAN aro yapiTos SixarwOdpev, EvOa Taca apaptia 
npavictat.” 1—St. Chrys. Homil. xi. in Epist. post. ad Cor. 

How much stress and dependence the Jews placed upon the 
mere rite of circumcision may be readily perceived in their Rab- 
binical writings. ‘ R. Berechias dixit. Ne heretici et apostate 
et impii ex Israelitis dicant: quandoquidem circumcisi sumus, in 
infernum non descendemus, quid agit Deus §.B.? Mittit an- 
gelum et preputia eorum attrahit ut ipsi preputiati in infernum 
descendant.” —Talmud, Shem. Hab. Sect. xix., fol. 118. 

"Eav 6€ rapaBdarns vopwou 7s, 4% mepiToun cov axpoSvaTia 
yéyovev. But if thou art a transgressor of the law thy circumcision 
as become uncircumeision. ‘Se conyvertio en prepucio.”—Pad. 
Scio Sp.B. That is to say, your transgression completely strips 
you of all the advantages of that legal covenant in which you 
confide, the terms of which are, Do, and thou shalt live; trans- 
gress, and thou shalt die. ‘Ov yap etme, mepittov 1) mepiToun, 
avovntov, axpnatov .... Ov« eitrev, ovxéte wperl, iva pn Soe&n 
autiv uBpiew; GANA yupvecas avThs tov “Iovdatov’ Tote avToOv 
Barre Aovrrov. 6 wep ovKéTe THS TepiTowHs Tv UBpis, ANrAa TOD 
dua THS pabvwias adtiv amrodécavtos. “amep ody Tovs ev a&iw- 
pacw ovtas, éita ddtoKopévous éml peylioTos éyKAnMacLW, ob 
duxdlovres aderopevor THS TOV aEtwudToV TLLhS, TOTE KOAaTOVOLWW" 
ovT@ Kat Ilatnos érroincev.” 2—Chrys. 


1 For this is the righteousness of God when we are justified, not from 
works ; for then it were necessary no stain should be found, but by grace, 
where all sin disappears. 

2 For he does not say circumcision is superfluous, vain, useless.... He 
does not say it is no more profitable, lest he should seem to insult it. But 
having stript the Jew of it, he goes on to smite him. And this is no 
longer any insult to circumcision, but to him who through supineness has 
lost it. As then, in the case of those who are in dignified stations, and 
are after convicted of the greatest misdemeanours, the judges deprive 
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VERSE 26.— Eady ody 7) axpoBvotia ta Sixatopata Tod vdprov 
gurdoon ovyl » axpoBvatia avtod eis TepiTounv AoyLaOyceTat, 
If therefore the uncircumcision keep the righteousness (Gr. righteous- 
nesses) (“* justices,” Rheims) of the law, shall not his uncircumceision 
be counted for circumcision. St. Chrysostom gives trepitpamnaetat 
for Noyic Onoerat, which is singular, as all the versions known read 
AoyicOyjcerat. ‘* Ne lui tiendra-t-il pas lieu de circoncision.”— 
Beaus. ‘‘ The avrod in the second clause refers to the uncircum- 
cised person included in the abstractum pro concreto of the fore- 
going clause.”—Trol. Gr. Gr. It is to be observed, that besides the 
false righteousness of the legalist, there was, to the faithful Jew 
before our Lord’s coming, as to the faithful Christian after it, a 
twofold righteousness; first, that derived from the sacrifices of the 
ceremonial law, which directed the view of the faithful and humble 
penitent, indistinctly it is true, but still efficiently, to the Lamb 
without spot or blemish to be offered up for his sins; and this 
righteousness, or being counted just, was perfect in its kind, 
being the righteousness of faith; secondly, a personal or inherent 
righteousness, flowing from the influence exercised on his con- 
duct by faith in the promises; and this though insuflicient to give 
him any claim to life, was a proof of his faith in and love to God, 
and acceptable to Him through the blood of sprinkling. 

St. Paul had first convicted the Judaizer of his want of a per- 
fect legal righteousness, which alone could meet the requirements 
of the law, or claim acceptance on legal grounds; and he had 
anticipated his passing to the ceremonial law, by asserting the 
subordination of circumcision to the moral law, as a means of 
fulfilling it, and its unprofitableness, if it did not lead to, or was 
not associated with, the fulfilment of the law. The righteousness 
of the ceremonial law, being a righteousness of faith, was unful- 
filled by those, who rested for acceptance on their own works, 
and not on God’s mercy. But both these righteousnesses, of 
which the legalist was destitute, were kept or maintained by the 
Gentile believer; the ceremonial, by a direct faith in Christ; the 
mherent, by the circumcision of the heart, flowing from that 
faith, and wrought out by the Spirit. Their natural uncircum- 





them of the honours of their stations and then punish them, so Paul has 


done. 
' ’Eav is not used conditionally, but in the same way as éray in ver. 14, 


where the fact is regarded as certain, whilst, however, it remains uncertain 
in what particular case it occurs.”—Olsh. 
L 
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cision was therefore no reproach, nor any obstacle to God’s 
favour ; and circumcision in the flesh was. demonstratively 
proved to be unnecessary to their acceptance.t Justin Martyr, in 
his dialogue with Trypho the Jew says, ‘‘ Kai tmeis pev ot Thy 
odpka TepiTeTUNMEVOL, ypHbeTE THS HweTépas TepLToNHs Nels OE, 
TavTnv éxovTes, ovdev éxelvns SedueOa. And again, Tis ody ére 
[LOL TEPLTOLAS AOYOS UIrd TOU Ocov waptupnOevte.” 

The force of ody here seems to be this. If those who are, and 
have been, naturally connected with God are by transgression 
separated from Him, much more shall those, who have been 
naturally separated, be taken into favour by obedience. If those, 
who had the means of fulfilling the law placed more abundantly 
within their reach, having failed of its fulfilment, are deprived 
of all benefit from these advantages; so, upon the same principle, 
they who have fulfilled the law, though destitute of what the 
Judaizers regarded as distinguishing privileges, will receive all 
the advantages associated with such fulfilment. ‘‘ And, by the 
same reason, if those who are not observant of the law, or cir- 
cumcised, viz., the Christians of the Gentiles, live those lives of 
purity and sanctity which that sacrament was intended to engage 
men to, they shall be accepted by God.” 2—Hammond. 

Puracon, keep, is stronger than vom do. ‘The latter, in its 
greatest possible foree, would signify an habitual doing; the 
former is expressive of a solicitous keeping or preservation from 
transgression or dishonour. That the word gvAdoon is appli- 
cable only to believers, whether we translate dvcawipata right- 
eousnesses, or, as some do, ordinances, including both moral and 
positive precepts, is strongly confirmed by its use in other passages. 
It is used to signify the care of a shepherd over his sheep 
(Luke 11. 8); the powerful protection and vigilant watchfulness of 
a strong man, armed, and keeping his house (Luke xi. 21); the 
effectual protection of Christ in behalf of those whom God gave 
Him (John xvi. 12). It expresses, it is evident, a vigilant, 
powerful, and effectual guardianship of a definite and well- 
known object. ‘‘ buAdoow custodio aliquid sollicite, ne surri- 


1 And you, indeed, who are circumcised as to the flesh stand in need of 
our circumcision, but we who possess this have no occasion for that. 
.... What need have I of circumcision who have been witnessed to by 
God. 

2 Eis meptrouny is after the Hebrew analogy which puts 4 before a noun 
designating that into which another thing has been changed. The Mod. 
Gr. Ver. avti mepitopns. 
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piatur aut fuga elabatur, preesidia teneo ac munio.”—Schileus. — 
This is proved by its use in other places where it occurs, as 
here, in connexion with the law. It is the word used by the 
young man to our Saviour, to signify his diligent observance 
of God’s law from his youth (Matt. xix. 20; Mark x. 20); to 
that keeping of the law of which our Lord declared that it 
secured blessedness (Luke xi.28). It is applied to the decrees 
delivered by the apostles to the Gentiles to keep (Acts xvi. 4); 
to the manner in which St. Paul kept the law (Acts xxi. 24); 
to that solemn observance urged upon Timothy (1 Tim. v. 21; 
vi. 20); and to the keeping of the apostle’s soul by God. 

VERSE 27.—Kai xpwet 7 éx hvcews axpoBvaotia Tov vopov 
Tédovaa, oe Tov Sia YypadppaTos Kal TepLTOUAS TapaBaTny Vvomov, 
And shall not the circumcision that is by nature, when it fulfils the 
law, judge thee, who by the letter and circumcision art a trans- 
gressor of the law ? Conybeare and Howson render tov vomov 
tedovoa, ‘ by fulfilling the law;” and support this rendering by 
a reference to Winer, Gram. § 19, p.126. ‘The Gentile believers 
attained the end of the law; of the ceremonial, by resting on 
Him for acceptance who is the end of the law, téXos yap voyov 
Xpwcres; of the moral, by communion with the death of Christ, 
and by the possession of that love which is the fulfilling of the 
law. The Judaizer, on the contrary, by seeking a legal accept- 
ance, and by confining his attention to the mere letter of the 
law and to external circumcision, instead of looking to Him who 
is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth, and not seeking that circumcision of the heart of which 
the other was a sign, became, by the very means by which he 
sought to fulfil the law, its transgressor, running counter to its 
object, and violating both its spirit and its precepts. ‘‘ Hoc 
dicit, quia non hi justi sunt qui audiunt Legem, sed qui credunt 
in Christum, quem eadem lex promisit: et hoc est facere legem. 
Omnis autem non facit Legem, qui non credit legi; dum non 
recipit, cui Lex testimonium perhibet. Qui autem in Lege 
non videtur esse; quia incircumcisus est carne, credit autem in 
Christum, hic fecisse legem dicitur. Et ille qui se dicit in 
Lege esse, id est, Judzeus, auditor legis fit, non factor; quia 
non credit in Christum scriptum in Lege, sicut dixit Philippus ad 
Nathanael: Quem in Lege scripsit Moyses.”—John i.45; Am- 
brose, in v. 13. | 

By many commentators the dca is here supposed to be signi- 
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ficant merely of state or condition. This is not only in opposi- 
tion to the general meaning of this preposition with a genitive, 
instances of which, in such a sense, are at least very rare; but it 
by no means expresses the full force of St. Paul’s meaning, and 
seems clearly erroneous. It was not simply possession of the law 
and circumcision that made a man a transgressor, or that the 
apostle wished to reprove. He did not even wish to attack those, 
who, possessing the law, did not yield an undeviating and perfect 
obedience to its commands. He is combating the error of those 
who perverted the law, who not only possessed it and were 
circumcised, but who boasted of these things as giving a claim to 
acceptance, which the Gentile converts could not possess without 
submission to the law, and to circumcision. Their false confi- 
dences were the very means and instruments, as it were, of their 
transgressing. Their trust in a legal acceptance was, in its exist- 
ence, a contempt of Him who was the end of the law; and their 
dependence upon external circumcision led to violations of the 
precepts of the law by depriving them of inward circumcision, 
and of the guidance and support of the Holy Spirit. It was the 
going about to establish their own righteousness that prevented 
them from submitting themselves to the righteousness of God 
(comp. ix. 80,31; x.3, 4). ‘For he that clings to the law, as of 
saving force, does disparagement to faith’s power.’—St. Chrys. 
The Arabic version, as given by De Dieu, is, ‘‘ ex scripto tuo et 
circumcisione tua.” This intimates personal rebuke; and might 
be rendered, ‘‘ by your fruitless dependence upon the letter and 
upon. external circumcision.” | 
Olshausen supposes the existence not only of heathens who 
fulfilled the law to the extent here spoken of, but also of Jews 
who did so. He says, To this ‘‘ uncircumcision which fulfils the 
law we must, of course, suppose a circumcision, which fulfilled 
the law, to correspond in every age.” This could not, by the 
terms of fulfilment which, on such a theory, are supposed, be the 
remnant according to grace, which had always prevailed; and of 
any other Jews, who fulfilled the law, we find no trace in 
Scripture. Macknight renders it (Sixavmparta, ver. 26), the pre- 
cepts of the law; and this he explains as meaning obedience and 
love to God, which the Gentiles might both understand and 
practice by the law of nature. He also paraphrases ver. 27 thus: 
‘¢ And shall not every uncircumcised Gentile, who under the 
direction of reason and conscience, without revelation, practises 
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the faith and obedience enjoined in the covenant with Abraham, 
condemn thee, «. 7.r%. But what ground of faith can there be 
without revelation? And what practice of faith where faith does 
not exist.”—Terrot. To suppose that this attainment of right- 
eousness, not only of moral obedience, but of the end of the law 
(rehovca Tov vo“ov), was apart from the gospel, seems quite alien 
to the apostle’s argument, since it would prove, not the universal 
need of the gcspel and its grace, but the reverse; and it is 
contrary to the well-known state of the heathen, and to St. Paul’s 
description of them. It supposes that the Gentiles, as heathens, 
had attained what God’s people had not. But, if we suppose 
this and the analogous passages to speak of converted Gentiles, 
neither are we compelled to explain away the force of the apostle’s 
expressions, nor is there any difliculty or apparent inconsistency 
to be reconciled. What the Judaizer missed, through secking a 
legal acceptance, the faithful believer, whether of Jewish or 
Gentile origin, secured by seeking that gracious acceptance and 
obedience which the spirit of the law inculcated. 

VERSE 28.—Od yap 6 év 7@ havep@ Tovdaids eotw ovdé 7 év 
T) pavep@ ev capki tepitoun, For he is not the Jew who is so 
outwardly or in appearance, nor is that circumcision which is outward 
in the fles..2 

VERSE 29.—AAN 6 ev 76 KpuTT® Tovdaios Kai TepiToms 
kapdias é€v mvevpate ov ypadupate ov 6 érrawos ovK é€ avOpaTreVv 
arr €k Tov Ocod, But he is the Jew which is so inwardly, and 
circumcision is that of the heart in the spirit, whose praise is not of 
men but of God. The faithful believer, who cultivated a spirit of 
humble dependence upon God, and of faith in the Redeemer, 
was the true Jew; not he who was so mercly by outward pro- 
fession. The one fulfilled the object for which all the Jewish 
economy was instituted. In placing his whole reliance upon the 
gospel promises, and on Christ, as his Saviout, he attained the 
end of thelaw. In neglecting or refusing to do this, and in 
proportion as they did so, the Jew and the Judaizer forfeited 
their claim to God’s favour, and to the title of God’s children. 
So also with circumcision: that was not the genuine circumcision 
which was outward and restricted to the flesh; but that was the 
true circumcision which purified the heart; and the possessor of 
it did not merely cultivate an external obedience and freedom 


» This verse is elliptical, and may be thus filled up. Od ydp 6 ev to 
pavep® (“Iovdaios) "lovdaids eorww, that is, the true Jew ; ovde 4 ev 76 pavepad 
(meptropy) ev capki (repitoun) mepiTomn eore 7. e. the true circumcision. 
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from sin, nor confine his attention to the letter of the law, but 
sought to be imbued with its spirit, to be renewed in the inner 
man, and to obtain the approbation of God. 

Olshausen is here compelled to admit, that the terms in these 
verses are rightly applied to the New Testament. He says, 
‘ Riickert is right in understanding wvevpa of the New, ypappa 
of the Old Testament.” This admission seems fatal to the con- 
sistency of interpretation which he endeavours to carry out in 
favour of the application of the chapter to unconverted Gentiles, 
and to establish which he goes fully as far as Macknight, repre- 
senting unconverted heathens as possessing, not only moral 
rectitude, and “a good conscience,” but “faith,” and even ‘‘re- 
pentance;” and as ‘“‘ observing, without special help from above, 
the law,” which the Jew, in possession of this special help, 
transgressed. All the other expressions which the usus loquendt 
points out as belonging to Christian believers, he explains as 
having no reference whatever to them. This last seems, however, 
to have been altogether incapable of application to unconverted 
Gentiles; and thus to have presented an insuperable obstacle to 
that consistency of interpretation which he has laboured so hard 
to establish, and which would require the whole to be predicated 
of one class, either converted Gentiles or heathens. 

The fulfilling of the law (reAodca) is evidently the same as 
that, which in (vii. 6) designates the nature of the service of 
believers, who are to serve, Not in the oldness of the letter, but in 
the newness of the spirit; and it corresponds in character and 
object with the clearer and more definite declaration, that the 
righteousness of the law is fulfilled in those who walk not after 
the flesh but after the spirit. It is expressive of the contrast 
between the formal and constrained service of those, who sought 
a legal acceptance, and the cordial and willing devotion of those, 
who, under the influence of a renewed heart and a filial spirit, 
sought a gracious one. The circumcision of the heart is also clearly 
a gospel privilege, an operation, not of nature, but of grace; and 
the contrast between the letter and the spirit as clearly points to 
the kingdom of grace, and to the relation between the Old Tes- 
tament and the New. 

Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Cicumenius, seem to have felt 
that the conclusion of this chapter could not be applied to uncon- 
verted Gentiles, and have endeavoured to reconcile its application 
to believers with the interpretation of the previous parts of the 
chapter, as referring to heathens, by supposing that St. Paul in 
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these words prepares for the introduction of the faith. ‘ Eimayv 
dé, €v mvevpatt, mpoodorrovel owtrov TH THS exkdnolas TrodTela 
Kal Thy TioTev eiaowyev.” 1—St. Chrys. There seems, however, no 
foundation for such a supposition. It seems to have originated 
purely from the difficulty, if not inconsistency, of interpreting 
one part of this chapter as referring to unconverted, and the 
other to converted Gentiles. These verses do not form the com- 
mencement of an argument, or of a fresh train of reasoning, but 
are clearly the conclusion of one with which they are as closely 
connected as language can make them; nor is there any trace of 
the introduction of a different class of persons, or of different 
principles of conduct from those previously referred to, except 
what commentators themselves originate, by interpreting the 7th, 
10th, 14th, and immediately succeeding verses as applying to 
heathens, and the conclusion of the chapter to believers. Now, 
although keeping the law (fvAdoon, ver. 26), and fulfilling it 
(TeXovoa, ver. 27), are stronger expressions than doing (7rouy) the 
things of the law by nature; and although circumcision of the 
heart (ver. 29) may be regarded as more definitely specifying a 
gospel privilege, than having the work of the law written on the 
heart does (ver. 15); yet, in both cases, the shades of difference 
bear no proportion to the affinities, which mark them out as 
kindred expressions; and each and all of these are most readily 
and with no violence applicable to the gospel. 

In both the 14th and following verses, and the 26th, and those 
which succeed it, the same persons, or the Gentiles (€0vm) are 
spoken of, without any distinctive epithet to indicate a different 
class in the one case from that in the other; and the whole pas- 
sage, from the 14th verse to the conclusion, is clearly one con- 
nected argument respecting two classes of persons, Jewish and 
Gentile converts, both referred to in more general terms at first, 
and in more definite and particular ones subsequently. ‘* Cir- 
cumcisionem autem cordis dicit, puram scilicet ab omni illicita 
concupiscentia voluntatem. Quod non fit litera docente et mi- 
nante, sed spiritu adjuvante atque sanante.”—St. dug. De Spir. et 
Litera. 

Bishop Terrot paraphrases the 29th verse thus: ‘‘ And the 
only circumcision that is valuable in the sight of God, is that 
internal change of heart, in conformity with the spirit not the 


1 But saying in the spirit he prepares the way for the church polity and 
introduces the faith. 
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mere letter of the law,” and adds; ‘‘the circumcision of the 
heart is an operation not of nature but of grace. Compare 
(Colos. ii. 11) where the circumcision not made with hands, is 
explained as meaning, the putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh: and being thus equivalent to regeneration, it is imme- 
diately connected with baptism, év 7H meputouy tod Xp.otod, 
cuvradevtes avT@ év TO Bamticpate (Colos. ii. 11, 12).” The 
collect for the feast of the Circumcision of Christ, regards the 
circumcision of the heart as a gospel blessing. ‘* Almighty God, 
who madest thy blessed Son to be circumcised, and obedient to 
the law for man; grant us the true circumcision of the Spirit, 
that our hearts and all our members: being mortified from all 
carnal and worldly lusts, we may in all things obey thy blessed 
will.” 

It has been supposed, that the words Whose praise is not of 
men but of God, alludes to the meaning of the word Jew. 
‘‘ Judeus significat laudatum.” — Wetstein. ‘‘ Nam utique si 
vere talis Judeus gloriaretur in Deo, eo modo quo postulat 
gratia, que non operum meritis, sed gratuita datur, ex Deo esset 
laus ejus, non ex hominibus.”—St. Aug. ‘‘O émaivos nov 
goto év Oca, Kal pn €& aiTav adteTratveTovs yap pucel 0 Oeos.”? 


—St. Barn. Epist. 


§ VIIL—ANSWER TO AN OBJECTION DERIVED FROM 
THE PRECEDING ARGUMENT. 


Crap. II]. 1—8. 


Sr. PauL has proved, that the possession of the law and of circumcision 
did not entitle the Jewish convert either to judge his Gentile brethren, 
because they were without these; or to expect acceptance or favour 
with God on different terms from his fellow-believers (since his natural 
corruption and inability to keep the law placed him in the same need 
of the divine mercy in which they stood); or to arrogate a superiority 
over them, as comparatively blind and babes. He now answers the 
obvious objection against the necessity, or even advantage of the se- 
paration of the Jews, if they were again to be merged by the gospel among 
those nations from whom they had been separated; or of establishing 


1 Let our praise be in God and not in ourselves; for God hates self- 
praisers. 
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_ their polity, if it was to be entirely superseded by the new dispensation 
(ver. 1). He shews that their calling and separation, by the giving of the 
law, was of the highest value ; because it provided depositaries for those 
oracles which contained the revelation of God’s existence and attributes 
—the record of His dealings—the registration of his promises—and the 
types and shadows of good things to come; all of which things were of 
transcendent importance, or even indispensably necessary towards pre- 
paring the way for the gospel. Consequently, apart from all considerations 
of benefit, which, as the depositories of the oracles, the Jews might reap 

from their access to them, the calling of the Jews, and the giving of the 

' law were a boon to all mankind, and were intended to be such (ver. 2). 
Although those who had received the trust were not in every case faith- 
ful to it; since they were themselves, in many instances, destitute of 

_ an influential faith in the promises, and did not yield a faithful obe- 
dience to the precepts contained in the oracles of which they had the 
guardianship, yet this was not allowed to invalidate God’s faithfulness. 
On the contrary, their contumacy was made to set His truth and 
goodness in a stronger light, in preserving, through such unfaithful 
guardians, that which He had committed to them; and in making it 
available to His purposes of mercy to all mankind. He concludes this 
argument by answering the objection, that, if their unfaithfulness com- 
mended the faithfulness of God, it would be unjust for Him to punish 
those, who had thus been the means of setting in a more conspicuous 
light the divine perfections. This objection he overthrows by stating, 
that we are not allowed to do evil that good may come (ver. 3—8). 


VERSE 1.—Ti ody 70 Trepiccdv Tod ’Iovdaiov 7) Tis ) @PédELa TIS 
mepitouns, What advantage, or use, thenwas there of the Jew, or what 
profit of the circumcision? That is, ifitis as you say it is, if neither 
their possession of the moral law, nor their covenant relation to 
God, as exhibited in circumcision and the ceremonial law, en- 
titles the Jewish converts to any precedence or superiority in the 
church, if it was not intended that they should occupy a promi- 
nent place in God’s dealings with the nations, and an eminent 
and favoured position as His peculiar people from of old, if they 
are now placed on an equality with the Gentiles as believers, what 
was the use of separating them at all as a nation from the mass 
of mankind? What was the object of their deliverance by signs 
and wonders, and of their being kept apart from the nations? 
And what the advantage of that covenant, of which circumcision 
was the painful seal, with its expensive and burdensome cere- 
monial? Can God have manifested Himself from the time of Abra- 
ham until now with a mighty hand, and an outstretched arm; 
and can He have imposed such a yoke of minute observances for 
no purpose whatever? Since, after all this, the Jew, according to 
your principles, is to possess no superiority; but to stand on a 
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level with those from whom he has been separated, and who have 
taken no part or lot in the matter. 

This interpretion of the present verse is supported by the odv 
concessive, which shews, that what St. Paul had asserted in the 
preceding chapter is regarded as granted; and that the personal 
advantages of the possession of the law and of circumcision, 
which he had explained, were, for the time at least, admitted to 
be such as he had stated. It is also supported by the con- 
struction, as illustrated by that of the homogeneous word m)éov. 
Tt wndéov é€otly éuot; What advantage have I from it? What 
good is it to me? — Mat. § 384; but with the genitive, T/ 
mréov Tod Telyous iv; Where was the use of the wall? It may 
indeed be said, that "Iovdaiov is the genitivus subjecti; but it 
must, on the other hand, be admitted, that the natural expres- 
sion to signify ‘‘ What advantage hath the Jew?’ and the one 
that would have been free from ambiguity is, T¢ odv 7 trepiaoov 
T® Iovdaid; and that the parallel genitive in the next clause, 
namely, wepitouys, is not the genitivus subjecti but objecti.! 

This interpretation is further confirmed by the answer to the 
inquiry which the verse contains. That answer does not speak 
of a personal or even national advantage, but of a general one, of 
an office which does not necessarily involve benefit to its holder, 
but the leading idea of which is ‘‘the taking care of something 
for the benefit of others,” being put in trust. The answer also 
refers not to present but to past time, to the time when the 
Mosaic economy was instituted, and the oracles of God were 
committed to the Jews. Both these characteristics of the reply 
fix the sense of the question which they answer, and prove that 
it refers to general advantages and to past transactions, not to 
present privileges, or to personal or national benefits. 

This is the rendering which Chrysostom gives, and in which 
he is followed by Theophylact and Ccumenius; although, in 
enlarging upon the subject, he afterwards seems to depart from it. 
“Tivos évexey kai éxrjOn 7d EOvos, Kal mepttoun €d00n.” *— 

1 There is only one other passage in which zepiocoyr is so used as to 
afford any illustration of the present passage, viz., 2 Cor. ix. 1. There it 
signifies what applies to the subject, what is superfluous for the apostle, 
and, agreeably to what is here maintained, is associated with a dative. 
It occurs once in the Septuagint in relation to the subject, and there also 
it is construed as would be expected with a dative (Kecl. viii. 1; vi. 


Ti meptoody TG avOparg. What is man the better? 
? Why was the nation called and circumcision given ? 
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Chrys. ‘* Tivos &vexa 76 GOvos &Eenéyn.” |—Theophyl. “ If some 
of the alien nations are adorned with the divine worship and 
virtue, why then did God separate Israel from the nations, or 
give them circumcision ?’—(icumen. Melancthon also makes an 
approach to the same interpretation, giving the same rendering 
to the latter clause of the verse, but mixing up with the true 
sense of the first clause the usual interpretation, viz., that of 
benefit to the Jew personally, or nationally, instead of the 
purpose of the nation’s being called, in connexion with the grand 
scheme of redemption. He says, ‘‘ But he (St. Paul) relates 
other causes why that most beautiful polity was constituted, and 
whence it is that Israel is the people of God.... They are, 
therefore, the people of God on account of the promise and not 
of the law. And the principal benefit is the promise of the Mes- 
siah, not their polity, or the promulgation of the law. But, 
notwithstanding afterwards, the constitution of that polity, which 
was subservient to the promise, was also a great benefit, because 
God willed that there should be a certain place, a certain nation 
and family, in which He might reveal Himself; where He might 
give andrepeat the promises, and shew testimonies of the promise; 
where there was some public assembly calling upon God, and tes- 
tifying of the true God; where the Messiah might be born, might 
be beheld, might teach, might utter testimonies of the true doc- 
trine, might be made a victim, might be raised from the dead; 
where the evidences of the resurrection might be seen.” These 
excellent observations clearly point to the object of the calling of 
the Jews, in connexion with God’s intentions towards mankind, 
and as introductory to the proclamation of the gospel; and not 
with reference to the advantage of their calling to the Jews 
themselves. With St. Chrysostom he afterwards combines, with 
these advantages of the calling of the Jews to the world at large, 
the peculiar benefits to themselves. 

It cannot be made a matter of question that the nature of that 
which was committed to the trust of the Jews, and the object of 
their calling were such as to involve advantages to themselves; but 
the inquiries—W hat was the use of separating the Jews from the 
other nations, if they were to be again amalgamated with them ? 
and, What were the national advantages of the Jews? are clearly 
distinct. What seems to have led to the general adoption by 
commentators of the latter question exclusively, as the subject of 

1 Why was the nation chosen ? 
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inquiry here is, that sufficient weight has not been attached to 
the circumstance that the beginning of the present chapter con- 
tains the discussion of an objection, and that the first eight verses 
are parenthetical, and a necessary interruption of the main argu- 
ment which is suspended by the inquiry, What was the use or 
advantage of the Jew? and resumed at the 9th verse after that 
inquiry has been answered. St. Chrysostom, Theophylact, Gicu- 
menius, and Melancthon, are, I think, the only commentators 
who at all adopt the interpretation, What was the advantage of 
the Jew, that is, of his calling? The phraseology and natural 
force of the passage seem to have led them to adopt the ren- 
dering, What was the advantage of the Jew? What the use of 
circumcision? the general current of interpretation, to mix up 
with it what is a wholly distinct inquiry, to which the passage 
seems to contain no reference whatever. 

VERSE 2.—IToNd xata wavta tpoTov. TIpatov pév yap, OTe 
ériatevOnoav Ta Noyla Tov Ocov, Much in every way, First, 
indeed, for this reason, that unto them were committed the oracles of 
God. IIp@rov here, as elsewhere, means first in order. Palairet 
says that it is sometimes redundant. Hodge places the omission 
of a secondly on less satisfactory grounds, and says, ‘* That no 
enumeration follows with a secondly is no objection to this ren- 
dering, for Paul often fails to carry out an arrangement with 
which he commences.” It does not, however, follow, that because 
the apostle mentions that a particular advantage is the first, we 
are, therefore, to expect a specific enumeration of the others. 
He simply gives us to understand, that that, to which he directs 
attention, is the first; but he does not by so doing bind himself 
to specify a second or third. ‘* Neque requiritur ut alique alice 
distributionis partes sequantur. Nam particula 7p@roy simpliciter 
declarat hoc esse sermonis initium.’—Beza ini. 8; compare i. 9. 
For instances of a mpotoy in the sense of first, without any 
Sevtepov or enumerative particle of any kind following, see 
Joseph De Bel. Jud. lib.i.c.10. § 4, e¢ alibt. ‘* Non semper sequitur 
deinde.”— Bengel. If this should not be considered a satisfactory 
reason, we may observe further, that there are other advantages 
subsequently mentioned, as the prefiguration of Christ as the 
thaaTHptoy (ver.25), and the universal conviction of the world of 
sin by the law; but that, since these are similar to or involved 
in the first, they do not require a special and formal secondly, 
thirdly. 
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‘“« The subject, or nominative, to émucrevO@noay is not Ta Adyla 
so as to require the supplement of an illis, as the Vulgate and 
Syrian have supposed. According to an Attic form of construc- 
tion, instead of being put in the dative the person is made nomi- 
native to the passive verb, in which it is here included, and to 
which it forms the subject. Ta doyia is accusative governed by 
kata understood, and the proper translation is, they were en- 
trusted with the oracles. For other examples, see 1 Cor. 1x, 17; 
Gal. ui. 7.”—Tholuck. Ignatius uses the same idiom in his 
epistle to the Philadelphians. ‘‘ The priests were a good thing, 
but better is the High Priest who is entrusted with the holy of 
holies (6 wemirteupévos Ta ayia Tov ayiwv), who alone was en- 
trusted with the hidden things of God (6s uovos wemictevtat Ta 
KpuTTa Tov Ocod). 

That there is a transition, in the first verse, to past time and 
events, that is, to the period of the separation of the Jews, and 
the appointment of circumcision, as the sign and seal of the 
covenant, including all its concomitants, is evident from the 
answer here given, which refers unquestionably to that time. If 
the question had been of the advantages to the Jew, the reference 
would naturally have been to present time, and the answer would 
as naturally have stated his existing advantages, and said he 
possesses the oracles of God: but the reference is clearly, not to 
the advantages of the Jews, but to their office, and the object of 
their calling in connexion with the gospel; and, therefore, the 
apostle dates his answer from the time when they were instituted 
into their office, and received their sacred trust. The Jew, and 
after his example the Judaizer, were accustomed and disposed. to 
associate with the kingdom of the Messias visions of especial 
favour and glory to themselves, and of distinguished superiority 
over the Gentiles. They regarded the Mosaic economy not as 
introductory to another, but as of perpetual obligation; and as 
one to which all the nations would, at our Lord’s coming, be 
required to submit, learning at the feet of the Jews, who would 
be invested with all the distinctions of a superior race, and of the 
especial favourites of God. St. Paul having pointed out the 
erroneousness of such views, the natural objection which would 
suggest itself to those who found the Jewish nation and their law 
divested of the hoped-for preeminence, and severed from those 
objects with which they had always associated them, was, If 
these are not the objects of the calling of the Jews and of the 
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giving of the law, what possible use was there of either? In 
answer to this, St. Paul shews that their calling and polity were 
not intended to exalt them permanently above the other nations, 
but to subserve the general welfare of the world; and that the 
gospel was not to be subordinate to the promulgation of the law, 
but that the law was to be subservient to the gospel, and to 
prepare the way for it. The object of the Mosaic economy was 
to introduce an economy which was to embrace all nations; not 
to exalt any one nation to an abiding eminence or superiority 
over the others; nor did God ever intend to have respect to 
persons, or to exhibit any deviation from perfect righteousness 
and impartiality in His dealings and judgments. His object in 
separating Abraham and his natural seed from the mass of 
mankind, and in entering into a covenant with them, which was 
associated with a ceremonial so costly, minute, and burdensome 
in its provisions, was to keep them separate from the idolatrous 
mass; that they might preserve the knowledge of the true God, 
and be the depositaries and guardians of His oracles, and specially 
of those prophecies and types of Christ and of good things to 
come, by a comparison of which with the events previous to, 
during, and subsequent to His appearance, it might be seen and 
known, that He was the power and wisdom of God, the great 
subject of all God’s dealings with, and dispensations to, man. 
The Jews were God’s witnesses to the nations. They had the 
treasure in trust for all who should desire to be heirs when 
the fulness of time for its manifestation and distribution should 
come. | 

‘¢Tt was with a view, therefore, to guard the fundamental doc- 
trines of revelation from the contagion of falsehood, and, by so 
doing, to aid and assist the first publication of the gospel, that 
God thought fit to separate the Jewish nation from the rest of 
mankind; that he favoured them, above all other people, by 
disclosing to them, from time to time, ‘ the deep and secret things 
of his wisdom;’ and that he made them the depositaries of truth, 
by committing to their custody the living oracles of his word.”— 
Hall’s Bampton Lectures, ser. 11. 

‘The sentence of the prophets, which I have quoted in my 
text, explains the whole economy: It is not for your sakes, O 
house of Israel, that I do this, but for mine holy name's sake. It is 
not on account of your own merits, or for the sake of your own 
prosperity, that I have distinguished you with peculiar marks of 
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my favour; but it is to glorify my great name, that all the world 
may see and confess that I am indeed the true God, and that there 
is none other beside me.”—Hall’s Bampton Lectures, ser. ii. 

VERSE 3.—Ti yap e nriotnody Ties, wy 4 aTLioTia aUTOV 
Ty wlotTw Tod Oeov katapyyjoe; For what if some disbelieved or 
were unfaithful, shall their unfaithfulness make the faith of God of 
none effect? ‘Shall we say that their faithlessness destroys the 
faithfulness of God.”—Conybeare and Howson. ‘‘ Per ventura su 
incredulidad hara vana la fidelidad de Dios?”—Pad. Scio. Sp. B. 
Amuctéw means to disbelieve, but it may also mean to be un- 
faithful. Unfaithfulness agrees best with a trust reposed; but, as 
the oracles contained promises in which they were specially inte- 
rested, as well as others which were of general interest, it was 
quite possible to guard from corruption the letter of these 
promises without themselves believing them. At the same time 
disbelief was unfaithfulness. These oracles had been committed 
to them with the highest possible proofs of divine origin. Now, 
if they preserved the promises from injury to their letter, but did 
not retain an abiding sense of their being from God, nor yield an 
implicit credence to their truth and importance, they lost and 
betrayed one important attribute of that which had been com- 
mitted to their guardianship. ‘The Jews preserved the letter of 
the oracles with the most praiseworthy vigilance; but they were 
continually guilty not only of unbelief, but of the grossest 
departures from God and transgressions of His covenant. So 
that if they only had been interested, as a nation, they might 
justly, and without any imputation on God’s faithfulness to His 
promises, have been wholly cut off from all communion or favour 
with God. But, as the great promises were only entrusted to 
them for the benefit of the world, and as these promises embraced 
other nations and future times, the unfaithfulness and unbelief of 
the Jews did not lead God to lay aside His purposes of mercy, 
but only made His truth and faithfulness in carrying them out 
through such unfaithful instruments the more conspicuous. 

It is most likely that the apostle here refers to the unbelief and 
unfaithfulness of the Jews in all ages, and, perhaps, with a special 
reference to that generation which received the oracles, to whom 
the gospel was preached as well as unto us, but who could not 
enter in because of unbelief, and all whose carcases, with two 
exceptions, fell in the wilderness (comp. Heb. iii. 16—iv. 11). 
“The pu» before amictia avt@y is interrogative, and employed 
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here as usual in a question to which a negative answer is of course 
expected.”— Stuart. I1/orts means sometimes faithfulness as here 
(comp. Matt. 111. 23; 2 Tim. ii. 13). 

VERSE 4.—M?y) yévorto’ yivécOw 58 6 Oeds adnOjs, Tas de 
avOpwros yevatns, Let it not be; but let God be true, and every 
man a liar. M1 yévouto. Absit. ‘Far be such a thought!” 
Daf fen ferne. He who had said to Abraham, In thee shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed, rather than allow His faithfulness and 
truth to fail, would have swept from the earth all its inhabitants, as 
he threatened to annihilate, as a nation, the Jews, and to raise up 
from Moses a people; and would have raised up from the very 
stones a new race, who should be children of Abraham as being 
partakers of his faith, and who should realise the promised 
blessedness. But even if God's promises should not be fulfilled, 
still the truth of God, as an indisputable first principle, intimately 
connected with our very idea of His existence, must be main- 
tained; and the apparent inconsistency is to be accounted for in 
any other way, rather than by suspecting, for a moment, either 
weakness or want of good faith on God’s part. Rather than 
imagine this, we must suppose all men to be in error, and all the 
promises, reasonings, and inferences involving in the most distant 
degree such a conclusion, to have been the suggestions of a 
deceived imagination, and a perverted judgment. Rather than 
question, for a moment, the truth of God, we must, at least, 
consider all men as false to their privileges, and as having 
forfeited, by their sins, the promised blessedness; which was 
associated with certain conditions, which they violated; for God — 
could never fail on His part. In David’s case, the particular 
reference is to the promises which had been made to him person- 
ally, and which his own sins had prevented from being fully 
realized. J said in my haste, All men are liars. ‘‘ All men are 
hars; the prophets too, who have brought me the message of a 
kingdom.”—Charn. 

Kados yéypartau "Ores av SixawwOns év Tois Noyous cov, Kat 
viknons ev Te KpiveoOai ce, As it is written: That thou mightest 
be justified in thy sayings, and overcome when thou standest in judg- 
ment. Ultimately it makes no material difference whether we 
render xpiveo@au actively or passively. The dealings of God with 
man, and His truth and justice in them, are the subject of debate; 
and we may speak of Him as clear in His judgments, or clear: 
when these judgments are subsequently pondered in the scales of 
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justice. At the same time, the passive rendering seems more 
consistent with the context; since the word “‘ conquer” or ‘‘ over~ 
come” implies a previous contention or litigation, and is more 
applicable to a party who stands before a tribunal, than to one 
who sits on it as a judge. Perhaps Gicumenius’s rendering ecs 
Kplow Tois avOpeéros Katactas, when you stand in judgment 
with men, would be the best, if the word will bear that inter- 
pretation, Acts xxi. 6; xxiv. 21; and 1 Cor. vi. 1, 6, seem to 
support it. ‘* Que vous gagniés votre cause, lorsqu’on vous fait 
des procés.”—Fr. Bib, 1702, a Trevoux. ‘ Quum judicaberis, 
Hebraismus frequens, pro eo quod est quum judicio vel quasi 
judicio tecum contenditur.”—Tremel. If xpiverGar is rendered 
actively Xéyous will naturally be limited to judicial sentences; if 
passively, that word will admit a much greater latitude of signi- 
fication, and may mean any declarations, either as to matters of 
character, such as God’s frequent charges of sinfulness against 
men, and His assertion of their universal depravity, which seem 
to be what David refers to in the passage from which the quota- 
tion is taken; or to His promises in connexion with their fulfil- 
ment or non-fulfilment. 

VERSE 5.—Ei 5é 4 dbdvxia jpadv Ocod SiKavocvvnv cuvicTnat, 
Tb épovpev; un adixos 6 Oeds 6 emihépwv tiv opyiv; But if our 
unrighteousness commend or establish the righteousness of God, ts not 
God unjust inflicting wrath? ‘That is, if our unrighteousness and 
unfaithfulness to the covenant is the means of affording additional 
or stronger proofs of God’s righteous and faithful character, 
should not that circumstance exempt us from guilt, and is it not 
unjust for Him to punish what redounds to His own glory? 
‘Que si notre injustice fait paroitre davantage.” — De Sacy. 
Arodecxvin thv Stxavocvvnv.— Mod. Greek Vers. 

VERSE 6.—M71) yévouro' érel THs Kpwet 6 Oeds Tov Kécpov, 
Let it not be or be supposed; otherwise, how should God judge the 
world? If it should be admitted that God is unjust in visiting 
wrath upon that unrighteousness which is the means of establish- 
ing or more fully proving His own true character, what principle 
would be left, upon which any judginent could be. conducted ? 
St. Paul does not direct the principal force of the pa yévorro 
against the simple idea of God’s being unjust, or admit that idea 
even in supposition, and then ask how, if God was unjust he 
could judge the world, but the force of the discliimer, let it not 
be supposed, is directed against the idca that the commendation of 
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God’s righteousness, resulting from the unrighteousness of man, 
was any extenuation of that unrighteousness; as if it flowed 
intrinsically from it, instead of being, as it really is, a result 
produced by that wisdom and power which brings good out of 
evil, and obviates, as far as possible, the pernicious effects of man’s 
sins. ‘Let it not be supposed for a moment that the good 
result, which, in His infinite power and goodness, God educes 
from our unrighteousness, is any extenuation of our guilt; for if 
this were admitted, what principle would then remain upon 
which God could possibly judge the world? How could he dis- 
criminate between the actions of men, if they were to be judged, 
not by their intrinsic character and natural tendency, but by the 
results which the intervention of His wisdom and goodness pro- 
duced from them, and which must be always good. Such a 
supposition would destroy all distinction between good and evil, 
and render the idea of a judgment nugatory. ‘‘Such an argu- 
ment,” says St. Paul, “* would confound right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood. Our common notions contradict it. Admit this, 
and how shall God judge the world? How make a difference 
between the righteous and the wicked, if nothing is to be treated 
as wickedness which God turns to His own glory, or causes to 
prove His truth.’—Sumner. 

VERSE 7.—Ei yap 7) adjPeaa tod Ocod ev TA eum Wedopatt 
évrepiacevoev eis THY Sd€av avTod, Ti éTL Kayo WS dpapTwAOS 
kpivowat; For if the truth of God hath more abounded by my false- 
hood to His glory why yet am even I judged as a sinner. ‘* Yf the 
veritie of God appere moare excellent thorow my lye, vnto His 
prayse.”—Tynd. Cran. ‘For if the veritie of God through my 
lye unto His. glory.”—Genev. “In my lye.’—Rheims. The 
apostle proceeds to illustrate more forcibly the folly of the pre- 
ceding objection, by passing from God’s general character to His 
truth, as the most important attribute, affecting intimately His 
revelations to man, and the value of His oracles; and supposes a 
case, which, upon the objector’s principle, that the guilt of man’s 
sin was neutralised by the good results produced from it by God’s 
interposition, would be entitled to the highest degree of con- 
sideration. For, if that unrighteousness iil comand the 
righteousness of God was excusable because it did so, that false- 
hood or falseness which proved the faithfulness or truth of God 
was deserving of peculiar consideration. 

‘The nice observer of idiom will note that the conditional 
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sentence here beginning with e? has an Aor. Indic. érepiccevce 
in it; and, therefore, indicates that the speaker here intimates a 
case which he did not believe could take place. It is condition- 
ality not founded on probability but stated for the sake of objec- 
tion.” — Stuart. . 

VERSE 8.—Kal pr) (xadas Bracdynpotpcba, cal Kalas dact 
TIVES Has AeyeLv), OTL TOLNT@pEV TA KaKa iva EXOn TA Ayala; cv 
70 Kpiwa évducov éott. Even that we may not, as we are slander- 
ously reported, and as some affirm that we say, do evil that good may 
come ; whose condemnation is just. ‘The objector has, in the pre- 
ceding verses, been supposed to plead the good consequences of 
his sin as doing away with his guilt. St.Paul places him in a 
dilemma. Either his falseness and unrighteousness -had not this 
object in view, nor such consequences as its motive, in which case 
they could not be pleaded in extenuation (OvK eicly of dwapta- 
vovtTes ote viens, oUTE THS adnOelas OTE THS SuKaLocivNsS alTLoL.— 
(Ecumen’); or, if they had suggested such conduct, the carrying 
if out was in direct opposition to a well known and recognised 
principle, that evil should not be done, even though good might 
result from it. Although it had been reported, that doing evil 
that good might result was an admitted principle among Chris- 
tians, yet the Judaizing convert would cordially unite with the 
apostle and with his fellow believers in repudiating such a tenet 
as ascribed to them only by a slanderous aspersion; and in admit- 
ting the justice of the condemnation of those who should hold 
such a pernicious opinion. 

‘*God never needs the sins of men, and can rever approve 
them, whatever good ends they are intended to serve. God 
indeed does many times bring good out of evil, but He allows no 
man to do evil that good may come. This St. Paul rejects with 
the greatest abhorrence, and tells us that such men’s damnation ts 
just; for it is the greatest contradiction in the world to do evil in 
order to do good; for how can a man, who can for any reason ke 
persuaded to do evil, be a hearty and zealous lover of goodness? 
It is certain that he who does any evil, does not heartily love that 
goodness to which the evil he does is opposed; and he who does 
not heartily love ail goodness, is a hearty lover of none. There 
is no reconciling good and evil, no more than you can reconcile 
contradictions; a good man will love and do that which is good; 

1 Those who sin are not the authors of victory, nor of the truth, nor of 
righteousness. 
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and an evil man will do that which is evil; and though the 
divine wisdom can bring good out of evil, yet evil is not, and 
cannot be the natural cause of good, no more than darkness can 
be the cause of light, and therefore a good design can never 
justify a bad action: for that bad actions should do good is con- 
trary to the nature of bad actions; and whatever men may 
intend, I’m sure no man can alter the nature of things, and there= 
fore can never justify himself in doing evil that good may come.” 
—Sherl. on Prov. 

Perhaps the «cat and yu) may be regarded as an interrogative of 
an intensive form, which not only will admit of no other than a 
negative answer, but which in itself conveys a censure of the 
supposition with which these words are associated. And that we 
may do evil that good may come, és 27¢? is the form of expression 
in English, whieks though not elegant, comes nearest in force to 
the viiatiatl interrogatively interpreted. 

‘‘ Perversi homines, proclives ad reprehendendum, non idonei 
ad intelligendum, putabant et jactabant apostolos dicere, faciamus 
mala ut ‘veniant bona; quod’ absit ut apostoli dicerent. Sed 
homines non intelligentes hoc putabant dici quando audiebant 
quod dixit apostolus. Lex autem subintravit ut abundaret de- 
lictum. Ubi autem abundaret delictum, superabundaret et 
gratia. Sed utique gratia id agitur, ut jam fiant bona ab eis qui. 
fecerant mala non ut perseverent in malis et sibi existiment bona: 
Non itaque dicere debent faciamus mala ut veniant bona; sed 
fecimus mala et venerunt bona.”—S¢. Aug. De Grat. et Lib. Arb. : 


§ VITI—RETURN TO THE MAIN ARGUMENT. 


Cuap. III. 9—20. 


HAVING answered the satan stated in the first verse, explained the 
object and advantages of the calling of the Jews, and of the giving of the 
law, and shewn that the eto euliness of the fee of His oracles 
had not been allowed to defeat God’s power and mercy, or make His pro- 
mise of good to a perishing world of no effect; having also vindicated 
God’s justice in punishing the Jews for their dereliction of duty, 
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although it had served to magnify His faithfulness, the apostle resumes 
the main argument of the relative position of Jews and Gentiles in con- 
nexion with the gospel, and the terms of acceptance and favour with 
God. He asserts, that the national office and privileges of the Jews, 
which had just been described, did not exempt them from the general 
guilt and need of mercy, and implicates them particularly and distinc- 
tively in the general corruption which he had described in the first 
chapter, proving by quotations from their own Scriptures, that they 
were partakers of the universal sinfulness and guilt which he had 
already described, and obnoxious to the divine justice (v.9—19). He 
then shews, that the law, so far from justifying a man, or affording 

- grounds for higher confidence than the gospel, is the great means of con- 
vincing the world of sin, and bringing in every man guilty before God ; 
and that, therefore, every hope of being justified upon legal grounds, or 
self-righteous principles, is for ever excluded (v. 20). 


VERSE 9.—Ti otv; mpoeyducha; What then, are we better than 
they? Does our office entitle us to different terms of acceptance, 
or to higher favour with God, now that the knowledge of Him is 
extended to all mankind? ‘‘ What thanne passen we hem.”— 
Wickl. ‘* But he compares with one another the persons of the 
circumcised and uncircumcised, and says, that no one excels the 
other."—Cicumen. ‘‘ Contentionem ipsam dirimit, et litem com- 
ponit, que inter eos qui Judzis et eos qui ex gentibus crediderunt, 
orta erat, cum illi tanquam ex meritis operum legis sibi redditum 
Evangelii premium arbitrarentur. Quod premium incircum- 
cisis nolebant dari.”—St. Aug. in Epist. ad Gal. ‘ But to return 
to the relative position of Jew and Gentile.”—Terrot. ‘ What 
then have we Jews any advantages over the Gentiles as to per- 
sonal righteousness or self-justification.”— Bosanquet. Some manu- 
scripts and the Syriac version read mpoxatéyouev. II poéyw is 
found nowhere else in the New Testament. Olshausen renders 


it, ‘‘ Are we preferred.” 


Ov wavrws, Not at all. The benefit to result from the sepa- 
ration of the Jews from other nations was general in its cha- 
racter, and had reference to all the nations of the earth; and, 
although it involved advantages to themselves, they were by no 
means of such a character as those which Jews and Judaizers 
claimed. They did not exempt them from that corruption of 
nature, which Adam’s fall entailed on all mankind, nor from that 
need of merey which was associated with that corruption. On 
the contrary, the incidental advantages of their office to them- 
selves consisted in an application, through types and figures, to 
the fountain for sin and uncleanness, which, when opened, 
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would be equally requisite to Jew and — and equally 
available to both. 

 TIpontiacdueba yap, Iovéaious te Kai” Exayvas mavras wp 
dpaptiav eivat, For we have already charged Jews and Gentiles 
with being all'under sin. Airtdopat signifies properly to accuse. 
“We have brought a charge.” — Calvin. ‘We have before 
charged.” — Chalmers. ‘‘ Causati sumus.”— Vulg.  Criminati 
sumus.’—Beza. The word 1s found only in this passage in the 
New Testament. 

Olshausen supposes that bd’ awaptiay eivas refers to the tyran- 
nical dominion of sin, but this seems quite alien to the. apostle’s 
argument. It is not of the power but of the guilt of sin that he 
is speaking ; it is not of sanctification, but of ‘Suse that he 
is preparing to treat. 

VERSE 10.—Kadas yeyparrrau "Ort ovK ore Sieesa 0v6é €is, 
As it is wretten, There is none righteous ; no, not one. The quota- 
tions which follow, descriptive of human depravity as exhibited 
even among God’s peculiar people, are taken from different Psalms 
and from Isaiah. Verses 8—12 are taken from the 14th Psalm. 
os apostle quotes the meaning, not the words, for the Hebrew 

“ there is none that doeth good,” and the Septuagint, “ that 
ian kindness (xpnoroTyTa).” 

VERSE 11.—Ovx éotw 6 cuvidv, ovK éaTiv 6 éxlnTaV Tov 
Ocdv, There is not that understandeth, there is none that seeketh 
God. In the 14th Psalm this is put hypothetically (v. 2), The 
Lord looked down from heaven to see if there were any that did under- 
stand and seek God; but what follows in the third verse of the 
Psalm gives it all the force of a negative assertion. Here it is at 
once put negatively.. 

VERSE 12. —IHayres ekéoway, dpa nypewoOncay’ ov éotuv 
moLov YpnoToTyTa, ovK éatwv Ews évos, They are all turned out of 
the way, they are together become unprofitable, there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one. ‘This verse is taken literally from the 
Septuagint, and asserts the universal corruption of men by nature. 
Stuart restricts these words to the wicked amongst the Jews, but 
afterwards admits the doctrine which they assert to be that of 
universal corruption. ‘‘ The application of this passage by the 
apostle is plain. All unbelievers, all who put not their trust im 
Christ are of the same character with those wicked persons whom 
the Psalmist describes.”—Swmuner. 

"Eos évos is a Hebraism, equivalent to IN& IY (Exod. xiv. 9). 
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VERSE 13.—Tddos dvewypévos 6 ANdpuyE adtav, Their throat is 
an open sepulchre. ‘The view here expressed is by some critics 
supposed to be, that their throat was like an open sepulchre, 
swallowing up and devouring its prey; by others, that as 
from a sepulchre pestilential and offensive vapours ascend, so 
from the throats of the slanderous issue pestilential and noisome 
words. 

Tais yAwooas avtav orodcav. “Ids aoridwv bro Ta yeiAn 
avtav, With their tongues have they spoken deceit, the poison of 
asps is under their lips. ‘These words harmonize best with that 
interpretation of the preceding clause, which represents the throat 
as being the pestilential source of words that do hurt. The first 
part of the verse is taken literally from the Septuagint (Ps. v. 9), 
the last clause from Ps. cxl. 3, and it also agrees with the Septua- 
gint and with the Hebrew, except that in the latter the word 
adder is in the singular number. 

VERSE 14.—‘Dvy 70 crowa apis Kal mixplas yéuet, Whose 
mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. ‘This is from Ps. x. 7, and 
‘follows the Hebrew more closely than the Septuagint, with the 
exception of reading bitterness instead of deceit, which is the 
meaning of the Hebrew word. ) 

VERSE 15.—’O€eis of modes avtav éxyéa aiua, Thew feet are 
swift to shed blood. This and the two following verses are taken 
from Isa. lix. 7, 8, the Septuagint and Hebrew of which corre- 
spond. St. Paul has, however, abridged and changed two words 
in the Septuagint, ofeis being put for tayevoi in this verse, and 
éyvooay for oidace in the 17th verse. He has also followed the 
Septuagint in omitting the word innocent before blood. 
“ °Exyéar first aorist infinitive comes from éxyéw, future éxyedow 
(in the N. T. exyed, as an attic future from the regular éxyeoo, 
New Testament Gram. § 65, 3) 1 aorist é£éyea after the manner 
of verbs in A, p, v, p.”—Stuart. 

VERSE 16.—Svvtpyppa Kal tadrarwpla év tals dois avray, 
Destruction and misery are in their ways. ‘‘ Very striking is this 
sentence for it is a representation of ferociousness above measure 
barbarous, which produces solitude and waste by destroying every 
thing wherever it prevails. It is the same as the description 
which Pliny gives of Domitian.”—Calwin. It reminds the reader 
strongly of the prophet Joel’s words (ii. 3), A fire devoureth before 
them; and behind them a flame burneth; the land is as the garden 
of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness. 

VERSE 17.—Kai ddov eipyvys ovn eyvwoav, And the way of 
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peace they have not known. They are so habituated to injury and 
violence as to be entire strangers to love and peace. 

VERSE 18.—Ov« éore $6805 Ocod amévavte TOV Oa rpddy 
aitav, There is no fear of God before their eyes. This is taken 
from Ps. xxxvi. 1, and is literally from the Septuagint, with the 
exception of avt@v, which, in both the Hebr. and Sept. is in the 
sing. avtov. They have thrown off all restraints, and specially 
that powerful one the fear of God, so that they are righ back 
from no wickedness. 

VERSE 19. Ofdapev 88 dtu 60a 6 Vomos AéyEt, TOIs Ev TO VOWO 
Aare’, But we know that whatsoever things the law saith, it saith to 
them who are under the law. The law was addressed to the Jews; 
and the reproofs, admonitions, and warnings of the Sea 
under the Mosaic economy were meant for them. 

"Iva wav ordpa dpayn, That every mouth may be stonpil 
Olshausen does not see how the restriction of the law here spoken 
‘of to the Jewish law can be reconciled with its being the means of 
silencing every voice. The reply to his objection is obvious. 
The persons in the church at Rome, who at that time placed 
their dependence in the law were among the Jewish converts. 
_ They being silenced, the whole church at Rome was silenced, and 

the apostle’s immediate object was attained. And, in like man- 
ner, wherever the gospel came, the Jews were the only persons, 
who, priding themselves on their prior covenant with God, were 
disposed to prefer a legal covenant and reject the gospel; or, if 
they embraced it, to adulterate it by self-righteous confidences, 
and ‘by mixing up the law and the gospel in a way fatal to the 
doctrines of grace; for the Gentile converts readily pleaded guilty. 
‘‘ Gentes autem facillime etiam sine hujusmodi legis transgres- 
sione humiliarentur.”—S¢. Aug. ‘* Hoe dicit, quia Judeis in 
‘peccatis constrictis, omnis mundus subditus fit Deo .... Quando 
ergo Judxos qui legem acceperunt a Deo, et quibus facta pro- 
missio est, peccatis probat obnoxios, dubium non est omnes 
Greecos reos esse mortis.”—Ambr. Understood also as pointing 
to that which convicts men of sin, proves their need of mercy 
and grace, and acts as a perpetual schoolmaster to bring men to 
Christ, the passage seems to present no difficulty. Lastly, the Jews 
may be regarded as taken from the mass, to prove and illustrate 
the insufficiency of the law to secure life, when associated with a 
corrupt nature; and as the representatives of the whole race 
under such a covenant. Ina similar way we should declare of a 
band of criminals, if the guilt of some of them was indisputable, 
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that, when those whose guilt was most doubtful were convicted, 
the whole were guilty. Thus, when the Jews who possessed the 
law of God and a knowledge of him were silenced, the whole 
world was silenced, for the Gentiles were immersed in open and 
notorious idolatry and its concomitants. 

Kai troduxos yévntas tas 6 Koopos TH Oco, And the whole 
world be subject to condemnation before God. ‘* And eche world 
be made suget to God” is Wickliffe’s rendering, and seems to 
refer to the two great divisions, the Jewish and Gentile world. 
“And all the world be subdued to God.”—Tynd. Cran. “ Be 
culpable before God.”—Genev. 

VERSE 20.—Aéte €& Epywv vopou ov dikaiwOjceTat Taca 
oap& evariov avtov, Therefore by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified in His sight, This seems quite fatal to that inter- 
pretation of the. second chapter, which makes doing by nature 
the things of the law «.7.X, to signify such a fulfilment of the 
law by the Gentiles as to give them a claim to life on legal prin- 
ciples, or on the plea of the fulfilment of any law. Bishop Bull 
says respecting those, who, as Olshausen and others do, interpret 
the law here spoken of as if it meant the law of nature. ‘* Non 
me latet esse nonnullos (quibus in ea sententia preivit Origenes), 
qui hance clausulam de lege non Mosis sed naturee interpretandam 
censent: nam 1° Quamvis multi ante legem scriptam habuerint 
agnitionem malefactorum suorum, accusantibus ipsos suis con- 
scientiis, obscurior tamen et imperfectior erat ea notitia. Nam 
lumen naturale rationis ita peccato fuit obnubilatum, ut multa 
que peccata sunt, non putarentur esse peccata; multa quoque 
levia ducerentur, que gravia sunt. At vero per legem, a Deo 
datam et tabulis inscriptam, multo clarior et perfectior accessit pec- 
cati cognitio; nec solum quatenus rect rationi peccatum repug- 
nat, verum etiam qua Dei offensa est, et a Deo graviter puniendum; 
quod utrumque per solam nature legem pauci, nec nisi imper- 
fecte, poterant cognoscere. 2%, Si de lege nature partem hance 
interpreteris, non perinde contra Judeum valebit, qui dicere 
poterit, etsi per legem nature tantuim peccati cognitio sit, legi 
tamen divine, quam ipse accepit, amplius esse tribuendum. Dices, 
at si tantum de lege Mosis scripta verba apostoli interpreteris, 
nihil ea contra Gentiles valebunt, quippe quibus cum ista lege 
nihil fuerit commune: sequitur igitur clausulam illam de utraque 
lege, tum Mosis tum nature exponendam esse. Resp. Nequa- 
quam; nam 1° si solummodo de lege scripta apostolum intelligas, 
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manebit adhuc argumentum ejus contra gentes firmissimum, 
quippe a majori ad minus ductum, hoc modo; si lex a Deo data, 
tanquam legis naturalis per peccatum obscurate quadam in- 
terpres, explicans eam ac renovans, justitiam prestare non potuit, 
multo minus id potest sibi lex naturalis; quare si ex operibus 
legis script nemo Judeeus justificatur, consequenter intelli- 
gendum relinquitur, multo minus gentilem justificari posse ex 
operibus legis nature. Sed 2% quod de lege Mosaica concludit 
Paulus, ad gentes quam maxime pertinet: quippe ex quibus 
plurimi, qui evangelio crediderant, doctorum vel Judaicorum vel 
Judaizantium prestigiis in tantam legis Mosaicee admirationem 
adducti essent, ut sanctissimi Christi evangelium vel plane con- 
temnerent, vel minus zstimarent; imo horum imprimis ex gentibus 
misere seductorum gratia apostolus operosam hance contra legem 
Mosaicam disputationem procul dubio suscepit.” The form of 
ov Taca.... cap, is Hebraistic. 

Ata yap vomov érriyvwots apaptias, For by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin. ‘This assertion seems fatal to the interpretation 
which connects ‘‘ the works of the law” with the ceremonial law. 
It is the moral law which points out sin, and of which it is said, 
Where there is no law there is no transgression. 


§ IX—THE TRUE AND ONLY JUSTIFICATION. 
Cuap. III. 21—31. 


Sr. Paut has proved the guilt of the whole world,—the subjection of both 
Jew and Gentile to condemnation, and the impossibility of their being 
justified by the law. He now explains God’s method of justifying man 
as fully manifested in His gospel, and shews that it is on different prin- 
ciples from those of law, (although it is witnessed by the law and the 
prophets), that it is appropriated by faith in Christ, and is freely offered 
to all, and unreservedly bestowed upon all who believe; since all are 
equally in need of its merciful provisions, and without it under condem- 
nation ; because all have sinned and forfeited God’s favour (v. 20—23). 
He declares that they who are thus justified are justified without price 
on their part by God’s undeserved favour towards them, and through 
the redemption purchased by Christ; that God had set Him forth as a 
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: propitiation through faith in His blood to vindicate His righteousness 

_ in remitting sins under the legal covenant, in the sight of present and 
future generations; to enable Him to reconcile His justice and mercy in 
saving the sinful, and to justify Him in His justification of those who 
believe in Jesus (v. 2426). He shews, that the boasting in which the 
Judaizing converts were disposed to indulge over their brethren in the 
faith, was on these principles, precluded; that, according to the gospel, 
which was common to both, a man was justified by faith apart from 
legal principles; and that, as the common God of Jew and Greek, God 
would now justify as well the Jew, whose possession of circumcision did 
not lead him to reject or disparage the faith, but to believe; as the Gentile, 
who neither sought nor would submit to circumcision, because in doing 
so he would disparage the faith which he had embraced, by admitting 

_ that it was insufficient to his justification. He then concludes by 
declaring, that the law so far from being made void by the faith, was 
established by it (v. 27—31). 


VERSE 21.—Novvi 5& yopis vouov Sixavocvvy Oeod mredpavé- 
pwtat, But now the justification of God without the law has been 
made manifest. ‘* Now verely is the rightewesness that cometh of 
_ God.”—Tynd. “Sa vraye justification.” —Beaus. et Lenf. Much 
of the force of the original is lost by rendering dvxatocvvn right- 
eousness, instead of justification. The apostle here introduces 
something which is opposed to that justification by the works of 
the law advocated by Judaizers, and which is unattainable by 
man. By the works of the law, he had said, no flesh living shall 
be justified (SuxatwOyncetar); but now, he adds, the justification of 
God, without or apart from the law (‘‘in a manner quite distinct 
from legal obedience’”—Terrot) has been manifested. By render- 
ing the Greek, in one case, justified, and in the other, righteous- 
ness, the antithesis in the original is very much weakened. If 
the former had been rendered shall be pronounced righteous, the 
objection to translating dixcavocvvy righteousness, because it im- 
paired the antithesis, would be, to a certain extent, avoided; but 
as the term righteousness, which simply means a property or 
attribute, cannot, in itself, or without adjuncts denoting tran- 
sition, convey the meaning of justification, which is an act, the 
word justification seems preferable here. 

Haldane, indeed, who seems to think no man orthodox whose 
opinions differ a single shade from his own, insists upon the 
reception of the doctrine of imputed righteousness, as an indis- 
pensable and necessary element of that of justification by faith; 
and says, that the word d:cavoovvn never means justification, but 
always righteousness, 
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Whatever view be taken of the meaning of the word dcxatda, 
which is generally used as signifying, in a forensic sense, to 
declare or pronounce just, it is evident, that justification is an act 
of God to man, by which God as judge places man in the position 
of an innocent person; or, if the doctrine of imputed righteous- 
ness is held, renders him righteous by imputation. Without enter- 
ing on a discussion respecting the exact nature of the act implied 
by the word dccaséw, it may simply be observed here, that it is an 
act of God. If this is the case it is evident, that wherever justifi- 
cation is mentioned an act is signified. Now righteousness is 
not an act; imputing righteousness or making righteous, is just 
as much an act as counting righteous or pronouncing righteous; 
and justifying and justification are acts. If, therefore, ducaroovvy 
is at any time used without any transitive adjunct to signify 
God’s act of justifying, it must there mean, not simply righteous- 
ness, but, justification. | 

In some cases duxatocvyvn is combined with -words which 
express the action; but in others it stands by itself where action 
is meant; and in these it signifies justification, whatever that 
may be. So here, when St. Paul says, that God’s dscarocbvy is 
revealed, it seems clear from the preceding verse, that it is not 
God’s righteous character, but God’s justifying act or justifi- 
cation, in opposition to that which is legal and deserved by obe- 
dience. . : 

Haldane, in his remarks on Stuart’s interpretation, says, 
“Why does-Mr. Stuart labour to prove, that the phrase in 
question cannot here mean the justice of God or a divine attri- 
bute? Does any man suppose it has such a sense here? We do 
not understand it of a divine attribute; but of conformity to 
law by a divine work.” The answer is obvious. ‘‘ Conformity 
to a law by a divine work” is man’s conformity by God’s act, and 
if so, justification is the word which expresses an act, and not 
righteousness. ‘* Quee ideo justitia Dei dicitur, quod imper- 
tiendo eam justos facit, sicut Domini est salus, qua salvos facit.”— 
St. dug. ‘Justitia Dei non qua justus est Deus, sed qua induit 
hominem cum justificat impium.”—Jdem. ‘ Ut autem phrasis 
dextre intelligatur monendi sunt juniores, justiciam Dei hoe 
loco, et seepe alias dici non qua ipse justus est, ut dicimus, jus- 
ticia judicis puniri latronem, sed qua Deus nos pronunciat esse 
justos, et quam Deus donat nobis per fidem, cum propter filium 
nos recipit, et pronunciat nos justos, id est, absolutos seu liberatos 
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a peccato, et receptos in gratiam, et sanctificat nos Spiritu Sancto 
ad vitam zternam.”—Melancthon. ‘‘ Dans la dispute de S. Paul 
avec les Juifs ou les Judaizans, la justice signifie ordinairement 
la justification .... Le ministére de justice (2 Cor. i. 9) n’est 
autre chose que le ministére de justification, appelé de la sorte 
par opposition & la loi ou au ministéere Mosaique, qui est nommé 
un ministére de condamnation et de mort.”—Beaus. et L’Enf. See 
2 Cor. iii., and the opposition between dsxatoovvn and Kxata- 
_Kpioews, where the one meaning judicial condemnation, the other 
must mean judicial clearing or ‘enatificiteoia “ Atxavoovvn, which 
may as well be rendered justification as righteousness, appears to 
mean our righteousness, which we hold of God’s grace by faith in 
Christ Jesus in the following texts, Rom. i.17; iii. 21, 22, etc.”— 
Waterland. Chrysostom remarks upon its being spoken of as 
revealed. ‘‘ Kai ov« eimev €560y, adda Tehavépwral, TO THs 
KawvoTomias amroTeuvouevos &yKAnua’ TO yap Tepavepwmévovy ws 
TAXALoV Kal KpuTTTOpevoy pavepodTat.” 

Maprvupovpévn id Tod vououv Kal Tov mpopyTav, Being wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets. ‘his may be understood of 
the direct testimony to Christ in the law; but there is also 
another sense, which seems more closely in several with the 
apostle’s reasoning. The law strictly so called, as a body of 
precepts, and in contradistinction to the prophecies relating to 
Christ, and to the Christian dispensation contained in it (which 
are objects of faith and parts of that promise that is opposed to 
the law in its strict and limited sense, Rom. iv. 13), bears witness 
to the doctrine of justification by faith, by proving man’s in- 
ability to secure a legal acceptance. It convinces men of sin, 
shuts them up within its unyielding requirements, and is their 
schoolmater to bring them to Christ. It is this office and effect 
of the law to which St. Paul refers when he says, I through the 
law am dead to the law; and of which he avails himself in the 
present epistle, not adducing any prophecies contained in the 
law, but explaining its character and tendencies, and its insuffi- 
ciency to-secure justification. ‘‘ Hec testificatur per legem ct 
prophetas. Huic quippe testimonium perhibent lex et prophete. 
Lex quidem hoe ipso quod jubendo et minando, et neminem justi- 
ficando, satis indicat dono Dei justificari hominem per adjutorium 


1 And he does not say “is given” but is manifested, so pruning away the 
accusation of novelty. For that which is manifested, is so as being old 
but concealed. 
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Spiritus.”—St. dug. Although the moral law seems principally 
intended the ceremonial is not excluded. Although classed with 
the moral precepts as a law, its character is of a mixed nature, 
partaking both of law and promise; pointing out on the one 
hand the prevalence, demerit, and consequence of sin; and on the 
other, directing the attention to an atonement and good things 
to come; and it is thus calculated to, cal! into exercise both fear 
and hope. From the moral law, which in itself can give no 
hope, we pass through the shadow of good things in the cere- 
monial to the clearer discoveries of the prophets, until we emerge 
into the brightness of the gospel itself. ‘‘ But there is a right- 
eousness of God without the law, not depending upon complete 
obedience to the law,—which though only now manifested, was 
long ago witnessed by the law and the prophets: by the law of 
Moses preparing for it, and by the prophets foretelling it.”’— 
Sumner. ‘ By this foundation the children of God before the 
written law were distinguished from the sons of men; the reverend 
patriarchs both possessed it living, and spake expressly of it at 
the hours of their death. It comforted Job in the midst of his 
grief; as it was afterwards the anchor-hold of all the righteous in 
Israel, from the writing of the law to the time of grace. Every 
prophet making mention of it.”—Hooker. “It has been wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets: the ceremonies typified it; 
the very strictness of the moral law and its awful curses, being 
compared with the promises of mercy to sinners implied it; the 
promises and predictions of the Messiah bore witness to it; the 
faith and hope of ancient believers recognised it; and the whole — 
Old Testament rightly understood, taught men to expect and 
depend upon it.”—Scott. | 

VERSE 22.—Atxatoovvn € Oeod bia Trictews "Inco Xpiorov; 
Even the justification from God by faith of Jesus Christ. “Inood 
Xpictod is here the genitivus objecti. The faith is not that 
which Christ possesses, but of which He is the object. For 
similar instances, see Mark xi. 22, Have faith in God (Qeod); 
Acts ili. 26, Through faith in’ His name (ovopatos).  “ Syre 
justitia autem Dei per manum fidei est Jeschua Christi.”— 
Tremel. | 

Macknight, who, with. the exception of Olshausen, labours 
harder than any other commentator, to reconcile the interpreta- 
tion of the second chapter of unconverted Gentiles with the rest 
of the epistle, and to preserve a consistency, says, ‘“‘ The apostle 
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who had in the foregoing chapter so fully taught (?) that men 
may be saved without an external revelation, cannot be supposed 
in this place to make the explicit knowledge of Christ and faith 
in Him necessary to salvation” (!!); and he therefore interprets 
the faith of Christ as signifying not a belief in Christ, but the 
*‘ faith which Christ enjoins.” As a reply to this it may be 
asked what was the faith which Christ enjoined, if it was not 
That ye believe in me (John xiv. 1), and where, among heathens, 
and where no gospel beams extend, will he find a faith in any 
way likely to commend itself to God? Hooker, in his discourse 
upon Justification, § 24, gives a very definite and satisfactory 
answer to such theories as those of Macknight and Olshausen. 
‘* There are which defend that many of the Gentiles, who never 
heard the name of Christ, held the foundation of Christianity, 
and why? they acknowledged many of them, the providence of 
His infinite wisdom, strength, power; His goodness and His 
mercy towards the children of men; that God hath judgment in 
store for the wicked, but for the righteous, which serve Him, 
rewards, etc. In this which they confessed, that lyeth covered 
which we believe; in the rudiments of their knowledge concern- 
ing God, the foundation of our faith concerning Christ, lyeth 
securely wrapt up, and is vertually contained, therefore they held 
the foundation of faith, though they never had it. Might we not 
with as good a colour of reason defend, that every plowman hath 
all the sciences wherein philosophers have excelled? For no man 
is ignorant of their first principles, which do vertually contain, 
whatsoever by natural means is or can be known. Yea, might 
we not with as great reason affirm, that a man might put three 
mighty oaks wheresoever three acorns may be put? For ver- 
tually an acorn is an oak. To avoid such paradoxes, we teach 
plainly, that to hold the foundation, is in express terms to 
acknowledge it.” 

And again, ‘‘ Life and salvation God will have offered unto 
all; His will is that Gentiles should be saved as well as Jews. 
Salvation belongeth unto none but such as call upon the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Which nations as yet unconverted neither 
do, nor possibly can do, till they believe. What they are to believe, 
impossible it is they should know till they hear it—Ec. Pol. 
book v. § 22. So also Jackson observes, that the safest thing 
that can be said is, that we know of no means whereby heathens, 
as such, can be saved. “ Exclude from hence the opinion of 
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Aneradius, and other Papists, and whosoever else, that hold 
the Gentiles, and heathens without the church, to have sufficient 
grace to salvation by the light of nature;.... with these I will 
have no fellowship.” —Plaifere’s Appello Evangelium. | 

Eis wavtas cat ért ravras tovs tuctevovtas, Unto all and upon 
all that believe. ‘This repetition of mdvtas with two prepositions 
may be a strong expression to intimate the absence of all dis- 
tinctions between believers of whatever origin. I would, how- 
ever, prefer giving each preposition a distinct and definite mean- 
ing and object, regarding eds as significant of the aspect of the 
gospel to all, its readiness to receive all without distinction, and 
upon the same terms; and ézi of its equal efficacy and power in 
all who actually embrace it. ‘El with an accusative is fre- 
quently used in the sense of motion to, as far as, quite to, and 
dixatoovvn, as an active verbal noun, very properly takes these 
prepositions with an accusative after it. “Epyowéevn may, how- 
ever, be supplied, and in that case dvcavoovvy should be trans- 
lated righteousness, because associated with a word or words 
which intimate the act by which the set is to be attri- 
buted. | 

The testimonies to this freedom of the gospel are frequent in 
the prophets, Ho, every one thirsteth come ye to the waters, Look 
to me and be saved all ye ends of the earth, The invitation is to 
all for the reason which is pointed out in what follows. 

Ou yap éott Stact0nxy, For there is no difference. All exhibit 
the same corruption, and prove that they stand in need of the 
same forgiveness and — 

VERSE 23.—ITdvtes yap jwaptov, For all have sinned. Or 
may not audptavw have here its primary signification, and, in 
connexion with the dc&ys> that follows, mean to err or miss of 
attaining. In that case j#uaptov cat vaTepodvTat would mean, 
that all men failed of the glory of God by coming short of it. 
Tor this sense of auaptdvewv compare Joseph. De Bel. Jud. 1. i. 
c.i.§. ‘ Tod cxotrod Soxodow emotye Svapaptavew.” i 
seem to me to miss their aim. 

Kai torepodvras tis 8oéns tov Ocov, And fallen short of the 
glory of God. The meaning of d0&ns must here modify and 
indeed fix the sense of tatepodvra. If the glory is that which 
God bestows, and which rests on man, then the sense of the verb 
must be more strictly that of failure of attainment; if, on the 
other hand, it means the glory, which rests upon God, and which 
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man gives, it must be, more properly, a failure of fulfilment. 
The latter sense seems much to be preferred, and the glory is 
evidently the same as that which is spoken of in the 7th verse. 
The time for the bestowal of final glory had not arrived to the 
generation which the apostle addressed; and thousands of those 
who had preceded that generation had actually entered into it. 
Not only had they been received to happiness in the world 
above; but, even in this life, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and David, 
had all received direct and notable testimony of the glory of 
God resting upon them; and other believers had received less 
remarkable proofs of it. The meaning, therefore, seems to be, 
that all men have sinned, and in so doing come short; or, that 
they have missed, by coming short of it, the glory which God 
expected from them as the work of His hands; that they did 
not yield Him due glory, or glorify Him in their conduct and 
character. This glory is thus spoken of by Isaiah: Thy people 
shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the land for ever, the branch 
of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be glorified. 
Our blessed Lord urges us To let our light so shine before men, 
that they may see our good works and glorify our Father which is 
in heaven; and St. Paul, the Corinthians, To glorify God in their 
spirit and in their bodies which are Hs. 

Of the fulfilment of this glory both Jew and Gentile, but 
especially the former, had failed most egregiously. Instead of 
being all righteous, there was none righteous, no not one; in- 
stead of being without spot or blemish, there was no soundness in 
them. God had created them for His glory, but universally they 
had come short; there was none without a spot, but even in the 
best there was still some flaw or blemish, something which fell 
short of the divine requirement of perfect and immaculate purity, 
which only could bring God due glory, and which no one but Christ 
possessed. ‘‘ Opus itaque habent et sancti pro peccatis exorare, 
ut de misericordia salvi fiant, propriz justitiz non fidentcs: 
omnes enim peccaverunt, et egent misericordia Dei.”—Bern. super 
Cantic. serm. lxxiii.; Oper. fol. 789. 

‘“‘ Tt may seem somewhat extreme, which I will speak, there- 
fore let every one judge of it, even as his own heart shall tell 
him, and no otherwise; I will but only make a demand. If God 
should yield unto us, not as unto Abraham. If fifty, forty, thirty, 
twenty; yea, or if ten good persons could be found in a city, for 
their sakes that city should not be destroyed: but, and if he 
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should make us an offer thus large; search all the generations of 
men, sithence the fall of our father Adam, find one man, that 
hath done one action, which hath passed from him pure, without 
any stain or blemish at all; and for that one man’s only action, 
neither man nor angel shall feel the torments which are prepared 
for both, do you think that this ransom, to deliver men and 


angels, could be found among the sons of men?”—Hooker’s Ser. 


on Just. 

VERSE 24.—Avkatovpevor Swpeav, Being justified freely. The 
Without money, and without price, of the prophet will suggest 
itself to every one here. Being total bankrupts to God’s justice, 
they who are justified are justified freely and purely of God’s 
mercy. The dwpeav exhibits justification as a gift, to which 
there was no claim on the part of the recipients but their need of 
it. ‘ Quid est gratis datur? Gratis constat. Nihil bene fecistis 
et datur tibi remissio peccatorum. Attenduntur opera tua, et 
inveniuntur omnia mala. $i quod debetur istis operibus, Deus 
redderet, utique damnaret. Stipendium peccati mors. Non tibi 
Deus reddit debitam pcenam, sed indebitam gratiam. Debebat 
vindictam, dat indulgentiam.”—St. Aug. ‘' Sic enim arbitra- 
batur apostolus: gratis justificari hominem per fidem.”—Bern. in 
Annunc. B. M. Ser. 1, Oper. col. 124. Cornel & Lapide rejects 
here Beza’s interpretation “sola fide.” It is pleasing, however, 
to find him admitting that dwpedy means, at least, “‘ without any 
merits preceding or even following.” ‘‘ Gratis idem est, quod sine 
meritis precedentibus fidem aut etiam sequentibus.” 

TH avtov ydpitt, By His grace, or favour, or loving-kindness 
(comp. Tit. 1.4). These words shew the source of justification, 
and dua THs amroduTpHcews THs év Xptot@ ‘Incod, its meritorious 
cause, and the existence and sufficiency of the ransom paid by 
our Surety. This redemption does not derogate from the freeness 
of our justification, since the surety is Himself the gift of the 
Father. Ths év Xpiotd “Incov That is or subsists in Christ. 
That is; in Christ and what He has done and suffered, there 
exists, as in an inexhaustible treasury, redemption to the utter- 
most. He has offered up a full and sufficient atonement for the 
sins of the whole world. He has paid.a ransom by which all 
who believe are freely delivered from wrath, and received to 


mercy and favour. “2 tis yAuKelas avTadrayis, @ THs avee- 
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Aovs avopous Sixavwon.i—Ad. Diog. Epist. ‘‘ Therefore all who 
believe in God are justified freely, by faith only.”—(Cicumen. 
“ This is appointed by God, that he who believes in Christ should 
be saved, without works, by faith alone, receiving freely remission 
of sins.” —St. Ambrose, in Homily on Salvation by only Christ. See 
the same homily on the consistency of freedom in the gift, with 
Christ’s paying a ransom. The words of Aquinas, if he meant 
strictly justification, and not regeneration, seem to agree with 
this doctrine. ‘‘ But the inner heart of man must first be justified 
by God, that he may bring forth works.” By ‘ heart” he would 
appear to mean the conscience, since it is not the affections which 
are justified, and to have had in view, the purging of the 
conscience from dead works, in order to the serving of God, 
Heb. ix. 14. 

VERSE 25.—Ov mpoéfeto 6 Ocds ihactypwov, Whom God 
formerly appointed, or set forth, a propitiatory offering, or a mercy- 
seat, or, simply, as propitiatory. It is of little comparative im- 
portance which of these senses we attach to the adjective (Naot7- 
pwov, provided that it is understood to intimate that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. Hesychius, Grotius, 
Le Clerc, Kypke, Bos, Tholuck, Stuart, and others, interpret it a 
propitiatory sacrifice, supplying @dmwa in which sense it is found 
in the classics. ‘There seems no reason why it should not simply 
_ be rendered propitiatory, and regarded as qualifying év. It is 
used in a manner similar to this in 4 Mac. xvii. 22, (taornpiou 
Oavatov avrov, his propitiatory death. Hammond takes it in 
this way, and Rosenmiiller similarly. The latter translates it 
expiatorem, and says: ‘‘ Vocabula a verbis derivata, que desinunt 
in yptov, indicare solent id quod habet vim aliquam efficiendi, ut 
cwtnpiov, etc. If, however, we are to consider (NaoTHpLov as 
joined to some noun understood, émifeua, cover, seems most con- 
sistent with scriptural usage. This is the way in which the Sept. 
uses it, in one case, at least, supplying the noun, Exod. xxv. 17; 
and, wherever it occurs in the Old Testament, it answers to the 
covering of the ark of the covenant, or,.in other words, the 
mercy-seat, overlaid with pure gold, and overshadowed by the 
wings of the cherubim. This was situated in the inner sanctuary, 


1 O sweet exchange! O unsearchable operation! O unexpected bene- 
fits! that the transgressions of many should be hidden in one righteous 
person, and that the righteousness of one should justify many trans- 
gressors. 


W.2 
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into which the high-priest entered once a year; and it was on 
that occasion, namely, the great day of atonement, sprinkled 
with blood to make propitiation for the sins of the people. 
Venema, Stuart, and others object, that the presence of the 
words €v T@ avtov aiwatt, In His blood, is opposed to supplying 
é7l(@eua; and that it would be incongruous to represent Christ as 
the mercy-seat, sprinkled with His own blood. This seems, how- 
ever, to be a groundless objection. Such a representation agrees 
with the typical prefiguration, and there is nothing more incon- 


gruous in Christ’s being sprinkled, as a mercy-s4t, with His own 


blood as a victim, than in His presenting, in his capacity of high 
priest, either Himself as a victim, or His own blood.. Theodoret 
combines all the meanings. ‘ But the Lord Christ is God, and 
the mercy-seat, and the High Priest, and the Lamb, and in His 
blood He has worked out our salvation.” Christ’s office and 


character were so full of advantage to men, that it frequently 


required more than one type to foreshadow them fully. This 
was eminently the case in the type of the scape-goat. So also in 
that of the high priest, he was a type of Christ; and so was the 
victim which he offered up, and the blood which he sprinkled. 
The reference to two types and their combination is, therefore, no 
incongruity. 

Another argument in favour of supplying @dyua, in preference 
to émi@ewa, has been alleged; namely, that it harmonises better 
with the meaning of wpoéGero. This would have no great force, 
if it was proved beyond doubt that the po in mpoéero referred. 
to local position. But, although it has generally been taken in 
this sense, it seems to me clearly to point to priority of time. In 
proof of this, I would observe, that in any other sense the prepo- 
sition is quite unnecessary; because the simple verb Té@nwu is fre- 
quently used in each and every sense that is required, in the 
several ways of rendering thaorjpiov. If the word Qdpa is sup- 
plied, and the meaning to set forth is required to give a due force, 
a comparison of John ii.10, Every man doth set forth good wine 
(kaXrov oivoy tiOnot), and of Acts xil.47, where it is used to 
express the most public and conspicuous setting forth possible, 
namely, that of our blessed Lord to be a light to the Gentiles 
(TéBeixa ce eis hws EOvav), will prove that the simple verb TiOnws 
is abundantly sufficient. If we suppose that éi@ewa is under- 
stood, then the New Testament abounds with instances in which 
TUOnus is used as the appropriate word. It is applied to the 
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placing as a footstool, Matt. xxii.44, Mark xii. 16, eft alibi; asa 
foundation, Luke vi. 48, xii. 49, 1 Cor. iii. 10,11; to laying care- 
fully up, Luke xxi. 14. Or if we suppose that ‘NaaTnpLov is 
joined as an adjective to é6v, and means simply propitiatory 
(uécov e&tNedoews, Mod. Gr. Ver.), then the sense of appointing 
or ordaining, which is also applicable to Odua and é7ieya, and 
in which ré@nu is frequently used, is the most appropriate. There 
seems to be no ground whatever for rendering the zpo in spoé- 
ero as if it referred to the manner of placing, while there are 
strong reasons for interpreting it as significant of time. In any 
other sense it is unnecessary; in that of time, it is strictly required. 
The simple verb will express any other possibly required meaning, 
but cannot include that of time. In both the other instances in 
which the compound verb occurs in the New Testament, po 
indicates time—namely, pre-arrangement or purpose; and its 
derivative, 7pd@ecvs, wherever it does not refer to the shew-bread, 
has the same meaning. Thirdly, the object of Christ’s being 
appointed, placed, or set forth, as a propitiator, was, that God 
might be seen or manifested to be just, in the remission of sins 
that were past. To this vindication or proof of God’s justice it 
was necessary, not only that Christ should be a propitiation when 
He came into the world, but that He should have been looked to 
as such, previously to His coming, by those whose sins had been 
forgiven under the old covenant. The setting forth Christ asa 
propitiation at the time of His crucifixion, would vindicate God’s 
justice in forgiving those who at that time believed, or who 
should in future believe in Him; but, in order that the Divine 
justice might be equally cleared in the justification of believers in 
former times, it was necessary that their faith should also have 
rested upon Him in His propitiatory character; and this it had 
done, by regarding Him as shadowed forth on the mercy-seat, 
and the sacrifices, and the sprinkling of blood. The simple verb 
in a past tense might have been referred to the time of our Lord’s 
actual suffering: to prevent ambiguity, and mark the times of 
the Mosaic economy, the mpd was necessary. 

St. Chrysostom interprets the po of time: Anrwv dé radu ov 
VEMTEPOV TOUTO dv OvdE KaLvov pai, IIpoéHeTo.1 ‘+ Preepositio apo 
sumi potest sicut supra vers. 9, in mpontiacdue0a ante accusavi- 
mus, et cap. xi. 35, mpoddwxe ante dedit, et cap. xv.4, mpoeypady 


' But, proving that this was not recent or novel, he says, “ He formerly 
set forth,” 
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ante scripta sunt. Ita hic 6v mpoéOeto quem ante (nempe in Vet. 
Test. per umbras legis, Prophetarumque vaticinia) posuit placa- 
mentum. Alterutro duorum posteriorum modorum accepit Syrus. 
~-...— Trem. ‘ Quem proposuit Deus. Malim ad ambiguita- 
tem vitandam, guem jam ante posuit, sive in decreto, sive in poli- 
tia Vet. Test. publice enim manifestationis significationem phrasis 
Syri admittere non potest, ut nee Arabs.’—L. De Dieu. Hence it 
appears that both the Syriac and Arabic versions are not only 
susceptible of being referred to time, but incapable of being 
applied in any other way. ‘‘ Que Dieu a proposé..... ou plutot, 
suivant le Grec, Que Dieu a ci-devant établi.”—Calmet. 

In favour of supplying ézrifeua, it may be observed, that 
although both the mercy-seat and the sacrifices possessed no effi- 
cacy but what they derived from their connection with Christ, 
yet the suspension of forgiveness until the coming of our Lord, 
to which there seems to be some reference in this passage, seems 
to be more strikingly set forth by the mercy-seat F\53 covering, 
than by the sacrifices. Tyndale renders it, ‘‘ Whom God hath 
made a seate of mercy thorow faithe in His bloud.” ‘“ Whom 
God hath set forth to the obtaynen of mercy thorow faith m 
His bloud.”—Cran. ‘‘ To be a pacification.”——-Genev. ‘ Pro- 
posed a propitiation.’—Rheims. Cicumenius says, ‘‘ The cover 
of the ark was formerly called thacryHpvov. So also the flesh of 
our Lord, which veiled His Deity, was the tiactypiov of our 
sins.” 

Aia tis miotewas ev TH avTov aipwate, Through faith in His 
blood. It is faith which apprehends justification; which appro- 
priates the benefits of Christ’s propitiation. It is the eye which 
beholds Him crucified for our sins, and interceding for our for- 
giveness; the hand that is stretched forth to heaven, to lay hold 
of His proffered salvation. ‘The phrase, faith in His blood, occurs 
nowhere else in Scripture; and it has consequently been objected, 
that faith is not to be connected here with in His blood. But it 
is said, that we are justified by His blood; in several instances, 
that we have redemption by His blood, x.7.d.; and if so, faith in 
His blood is a very appropriate expression, to signify a faith 
which rests on the true ground for the hope of justification, the 
blood and death of Christ. Th. Aquinas says, “ But the death 
of Christ is applied to us by faith, by which we believe that by 
His death He redeemed the world.” 


— Bis Gbeakw tis Suxatoctvns avtod, Towards the manifestation 
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of His. righteousness. Besides the immediate advantages of the 
setting forth of Christ in the mercy-seat, and the sacrifices by 
which believers under the old covenant received through faith 
the remission of sins, this setting Him forth in types had also a 
subsidiary, or perhaps it should rather be called a collateral, 
object, namely, the full and perfect vindication of God’s justice, 
when the fulness of time should come. 

The righteousness of God had been spoken of in the fourth 
verse; and a comparison of the present with the following verse 
seems to place its meaning beyond controversy, and to prove, 
that one object to be attained by the full manifestation of God’s 
scheme of justifying, as well as of its presignification by types 
and shadows, was the vindication of God’s justice in the exercise 
of His mercy, or the justification (if we may so speak) of God, in 
His justification of man. 

Ava Thy Tdapecw TOV TpoyeyovoT@V auapTnuaTwv, On account 
of the remission of sins, or with respect to the remission of sins that 
were before. If we adopt the former rendering of the preposition, 
it assigns a reason for the necessity of the manifestation of God’s 
righteousness, or the vindication of His justice. The forgiveness 
of past sins before Christ came required an explanation, to clear 
God’s justice from all imputation. 

Some commentators have interpreted mpoyeyovorwy as signifi- 
cant of the past sins of believers; but this is foreign to the drift 
of the passage, and is otherwise inadmissible. Christ was indeed 
offered once for all, and He has by this one offering perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified; but these very expressions prove that 
the merits of His death extend to all sin—that, if any believer 
sin, he has an Advocate with the Father—and that no such 
restrictive line of demarcation is drawn. ‘The remission of sins 
that are past, referring that expression to present believers, and 
to the object of Christ’s atonement, as being restricted to their 
past sins, not only possesses no force, but is erroneous. 

In connection with this clause, I would introduce some further 
observations on the first clause of the verse, which could not have 
been so satisfactorily brought forward earlier. If the wpé in 
mpoé0ero is interpreted as significant of priority of time—that is, 
of the times of the Mosaic economy—this verse is made to sup- 
port, and that very emphatically, the apostle’s previous declara- 
tion, verse 21, that the justification which he proclaimed and 
defended was witnessed by the law and the prophets; and may 
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indeed be considered as stating one of the ways in which it was 
most strikingly witnessed and set forth in former times, namely, 
by the mercy-seat sprinkled with blood, and by the Te 
victims required by the law. 

The two passages are so clearly co-ordinate, that it seems diffi- 
cult not to interpret them in the same way, and as intended to 
support one another. In the 21st verse we have the declaration, 
that the justification of God has been manifested now, and that it 
has the testimony of witnesses who existed long before, and upon 
whose testimony we know that many received it before the mani- 
festation spoken of by the apostle as being now. In the present 
passage St. Paul declares, that God formerly appointed or set 
Christ forth as a propitiatcr, that He might, at the time of the 
gospel revelation, vindicate His justice in the remission of sins that 
were before. In the one case, vuvi mepavépwrat; in the other, 
_ mpos evoekw ev te viv xaip@: in the one, paptupoupévyn wrod 
Tov vouov Kal TOV mpopynT@v; in the other, mpoéVero ihaoTH- 
peov. 

The parallelism of these passages, and their correlative import, 
is confirmed by a comparison with another co-ordinate passage, 

iz., 1 Pet.1.20: IIpoeyvaopévov pev apo xataBorjs Koopou, 
davepwlévtos 5é ém éoydtav tav ypovwv, Known before or 
from the foundation of the world; that is, to our first parents 
and their immediate descendants, to whom God mpoé@ero, set 
Him forth or appointed Him, as the promised seed—to Abraham 
more fully, and to the Jews in types and shadows; but manifested — 
clearly in these last times. 

If, moreover, it is admitted that é€v T@ viv Kasp@ is an anti- 
thetical expression, it must be opposed either to the zpo in mpo- 
yeyovotwy, or to that in mpoéfeTo; but it seems evident, that that 
which is described as being made to contribute to the manifesta- 
tion in the present time of God’s righteousness or justice, is 
Christ’s having been set forth; and, consequently, that it is the 
mpo associated with that setting forth, or in mpoé@ero, the leading 
verb in the sentence, and not that in the subordinate phrase and 
participle poyeyovderwy, that is the other member of the anti- 
thesis. It is not the remission of sins that were before, that is 
opposed to the manifestation in the present time; but the setting 
forth Christ in types under the law is opposed to the full disco- 
very of Him in the gospel, and to the full and perfect manifesta- 
tion of God’s justice in forgiving former sins through faith in 
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Him; for the exercise of which, the former comparatively obscure 
setting forth was necessary. 

The word mrdpeots occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 
It denotes, in contradistinction to ddeous (the word generally 
used, and which signifies the full remission of sin), the passing 
by, or overlooking, or covering the sins of believers under the 
former covenant, until full satisfaction should, be made. Their 
perfect remission, afeovs, was suspended upon that event. St. 
Chrysostom takes a very singular view of this clause, interpreting 
mapeowv in a medical sense, for the cessation of vital energy. 
His remark is—‘‘ For he does not say for the sins, but for the 
relaxing, that is, the deadness. [for there was no longer any 
hope of recovering health; but as the paralysed body needed the 
hand from above, so doth the soul which hath been deadened.” 
So also Theophylact, wdpeow, Touvtéott, Ti vexpwowy. 

IIpoyeyovotwy occurs only here in the New Testament. Pro- 
bably St. Paul used it instead of zrapeAnAvGorwy, the usual word 
for past, to mark more definitely his meaning here, as being not 
simply past sins, but the sins of former believers, who were the 
mpoyovot, or ancestors of those to whom his argument was prin- 
cipally addressed. Compare Heb. ix.15—And for this cause He 
is the Mediator of the New Testament, that by means of death, for 
the redemption of the transgressions that were under the first testa- 
ment, they which are called might receive the promise of eternal 
inheritance. 

‘Ev TH avoyn Tod Oecov, In or during God’s forbearance. For 
this sense of évy see Matt. xiii.4, John ii. 23, év TH éopTH, in or 
during the feast. The times previous to the Gospel are spoken 
of as times of forbearance or long-suffering. In Isaiah xli1., 
previous to the declaration, I will bring the blind by a way that 
they knew not; I will make darkness light before them, «.7.X.; 
clearly referring to Gospel times, the prophet represents God as 
saying in the 14th verse, I have long time holden my peace ; I have 
been still and refrained myself. Compare also 1 Pet. i. 20, 
When once the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noe; 
also Acts xiv.6, Who in times past suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways; and xvii. 30, And the times of this ignorance 
God winked at, «.r.. Haldane’s remark, “‘ It was God’s forbear- 
ance that passed by the sins of His people before the death of 
Christ, till which time His justice had received no satisfaction,” 
is good, but requires qualification. Satisfaction, it is true, had 
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not been actually made; but it had sats covenanted, and was 
thus anticipated. 

VERSE 26.—II pos évdevEwv ths ayer avtou, For the mani- 
festation of His righteousness. ‘* Demonstration of His righteous- 
ness.” —Hammond. The use of eis before évdevEcv in the preceding 
verse, and of apods in the present, is similar to that of the same 
prepositions in the 22nd verse, and is to be. explained on the 
same grounds. Regarding the manifestation or proof from a 
previous time, and before it was given, the setting forth of our 
blessed Lord as ttaorypsoy, which was intended to subserve that 
manifestation, would be properly spoken of as contributing ets 
towards what was future. Regarding, on the other hand, the 
manifestation, not as a future, but as having taken place, the 
same event, which had previously been spoken of as contributing 
to it, would now be spoken of as having been made to operate 
mpos for the production of what had actually taken place; the 
intervening distance of time, which once existed between the 
means and the effect, having now disappeared, and their junction 
and the actual operation of the one upon the other having been 
completed. 

Ev 76 viv Kapa, In the present time. The knowledge of Christ, 
and of the reconciliation of God’s justice and mercy through 
Him, was previously made under types and shadows. After He 
came, the veil was removed. ‘‘ Now as to the atonement made 
by the sacrifices, it clearly had relation to the death of the 
Messias; and whatsoever virtue was in them did operate through 
His death alone. But though no sin was ever forgiven but by 
virtue of that satisfaction, yet the general doctrine of remission 
of sins was never clearly revealed, and publicly preached to all 
nations, till the coming of the Saviour of the world.”—Pearson 
on the Creed. 

Eis 76 eivas avtov dixavov, That He might be just. That is, be 
seen or proved to be just. The object of the manifestation was 
to produce the firm belief of what was already actually the case. 
For the sense of e¢s here, compare Matt. xvii. 17, 1 Cor. i. 19, 
1 Tim. i. 7. 

Kai dixavotvra, Even justifying, or And the justifier, tov é« twic- 
tews Inood, him of the faith of Jesus, that is, of every true be- 
liever. ‘‘ Que tiene la fe de Jesu-Christo.”—Pad. Scio. Sp. B. 
The meaning is this, that the exercise of God’s mercy might be 
seen to be in perfect harmony with the preservation of His truth 
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and justice; that in the work of redemption, Mercy and truth are 
met together, righteousness and truth have kissed each other. 

“ Taylor remarks (Key, p.47), that the Scripture nowhere 
speaks of Christ’s death as satisfying the divine justice. Now it 
speaks of it here. The apostle says expressly, that by means of 
the blood of Christ, God was just while justifying sinners; 
thereby implying, that, without such a propitiation, the justifi- 
cation of sinners would not have been a just act. As to Taylor’s 
objection, that if divine justice was satisfied, redemption cannot 
be of grace, the answer is easy. Justice was not satisfied by us; 
and, therefore, as far as we are concerned, salvation is a free gift. 
With respect to Christ, it was not a free gift, but a purchase.”— 
Terrot. ‘* So that in our justification is not only God’s mercy 
and grace, but also His justice, which the apostle calleth the 
justice of God, and it consisteth in paying our ransom and 
fulfilling of the law: and so the grace of God doth not shut out 
the justice of God in our justification.” — Homily on Salvation by 
only Christ. 

VERSE 27.—IIod oty 7) Kavynots; éEexeicOn, Where then is 
boasting ? It hath been excluded. St. Paul’s object has been to 
overthrow the opinion of the legalizing Jewish converts respect- 
ing the ground of acceptance, their own superiority to the 
Gentile converts, and the necessity incumbent on the latter to 
submit to Judaizing principles. In these words he asserts the 
express and direct opposition between the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, which he had just explained, and proved to have 
been the doctrine of the church, and the trust of true believers 
even under the Mosaic economy, and the indulgence of that 
boasting over the Gentile converts which the Judaizers practised, 
and with which the apostle had charged them in the second 
chapter. He does not say, It is excluded, but it always has 
been. 

Ata troiov vopov ; épywv ; ovyl, adArAa Sia vowou mictews, By 
what law? Ofworks? Nay, but by the law of faith. The claim 
of acceptance by the works of the law could not preclude boast- 
ing, because it involves no sense of demerit or of favour from 
God. But the trust for acceptance through faith in God’s mercy 
utterly excludes all self-confidence and all boasting, except that 
boasting in the lovingkindness ‘of God, in ‘which the humble 
penitent rejoices. ‘‘ Eamque non per legem factorum, sed per 
legem fidei dicit exclusam, ejectam et abjectam. Quia per legem 
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fidei quisque cognoscit si quid bene vivit, Dei gratia se habere, 
et ut perficiatur in dilectione justitie, non se aliunde consecu- 
turum.”—St. Aug. De Spir. et Liter. 

VERSE 28.—Aoyifoueba yap, Sixavodcbar ticter avOpwrov, 
For we reckon that a man is justified by fuith, that is, not as a 
cause, but as an apprehender and recipient; not as an act which 
terminates in itself, but which must reach to and rest on Christ 
as its object. Believers are said to be justified through faith, of 
faith, and by faith, but in no instance on account of faith. 

Xwpis épywv vowov, Apart from the works of the Law, that is, 
without any reference, either in whole or in part, to man’s 
obedience to law as the ground of justification, ‘* Manifeste 
ostendit, non in hominis merito, sed in Dei gratia esse justitiam; 
qui sine Legis operibus credentium suscipit fidem.’’—Hieron. adv. 
Pelag., lib. . c.3. “ITiotus yopis tev Epywy est fides sejuncta 
ab operibus.’—Titiman’s Syn. Justification by faith as certainly 
excludes the works of the moral as those of the ceremonial law 
from forming any ground of acceptance. The compatibility of 
this doctrine with maintaining the necessity of good works as 
indispensable fruits, or, to speak more correctly, with the con- 
demnation of all faith as spurious from which good works do 
not spontaneously and abundantly spring, seems so perfect as to 
remove all reason for asserting that they interfere or jar with one 
another in the slightest degree. It does not derogate from the 
freedom of entry afforded by a ticket of admission to a charity 
or banquet, that such ticket must be inscribed with certain — 
characters, or bear a certain stamp, by which it may be dis- 
tinguished from counterfeits.! ‘‘ But the absolute freedom of the 


1“ The truth of this assertion you may easily conceive by this one 
instance or example. Suppose you that are governors of this corporation 
should found (as God put it into your hearts to do) a goodly hospital or 
almshouse at your own proper cost and charges, the gift would be most 
free, a gracious gift or foundation ; and yet no man would conceive, that 
the doors of that house, though most freely founded, should be as open, 
or the good things belonging to it as free, for thieves and robbers, for 
bawds or panders, for sturdy and lazy beggars, as for the halt and lame, 
for the aged and impotent, or as for men of decayed estate, etc.; not so free 
or open for persons so qualified, but otherwise haughty and proud, as for 
widows and decayed persons that were pious, humble, modest, and ingenu- 
OUBS: Getece And can you imagine or suspect, that the most just and righteous 
Judge, the only wise immortal God, who requires no more of us than that 
we should be perfect as He is perfect, that we should be merciful as He is 
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gift doth no way exclude but rather require some qualifications 
in the donor; and for this reason it is that the practice of good 
works is in special sort required for the attaining of eternal 
life, because that is the greatest and most free act of grace which 
the God of mercy hath to bestow on us: in respect of it our 
best deeds are most unworthy, and the less worthy they are the 
more unfeignedly are they to. be renounced.”—Jackson. A faith 
which regards its objects not only as true, but as desirable, must, 
in proportion as it does so, exert itself for their attainment. If 
we take the holiest life, and that most richly endued with all the 
fruits of righteousness, or combine in one man’s life all the vir- 
tues which have ever adorned the saints of Ged from the creation, 
all these have sprung from faith; and God has seen them all 
while yet contained and wrapped up in the faith from which they 
afterwards sprung, as distinctly as He sees every leaf, blossom, 
and fruit that will adorn the tree, even while the tree itself as 
yet lies hid in the kernel from which it is to issue forth. But it 
is not these virtuous acts that justify, but the faith from which 
they spring.’ It is this upon which He who searches the heart 
fixes His eye. When such faith exists, God needs not, and does 
not wait for its development to justify and bless. The faith, love, 
and devotion, are what give to the acts their value; the develop- 
ment of these is only a proof to ourselves and to siden of what 
God saw and recognised long before. 

St. Augustine, referring to the alleged discrepancy between 
St. Paul and St. James, says, “‘ Filium suum immolandum Deo 
(Abraham) obtulit. Magnum opus sed ex fide. Laudo superedi- 
ficationem operis, sed video fidei fundamentum. Laudo fructum 
boni operis, sed in fide agnosco radicem. $i autem hoc preter 
fidem rectam faceret Abraham, nihil illi prodesset qualecunque 
illud opus est.” ‘‘ Out of sundry other passages of this discourse 


merciful, doth not more constantly observe the rules of His eternal 
equity, bounty, and mercy than we can observe our Saviour’s rules, which 
are but the copy of them.”—Jackson. 

1 The following is the only instance in which I have seen a theological 
proposition proposed to be demonstrated arithmetically. I give it as a 
curiosity. “ Arithmetice sic fit demonstratio. In questionem veniunt 
duo. ; ; fides et opera. 

excluduntur opera 


| H+ r0 


Superest fides sola ; 1”— Bengel. Gnomon. 
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it likewise appears, that the works required to justification by 
St. James are virtually included in the faith whereto St. Paul 
ascribeth justification.” —Jackson’s Preface to his Treatise of Justi- 
fying Faith. ‘‘ Therefore, as Christ is Alpha and Omega, so is 
faith the first of all Christian virtues in plantation, and the last 
we must in this life rely upon, for retaining union with this 
Author and Finisher of our faith, Christ Jesus. Briefly, as He is 
to all the faithful, so is faith to all other virtues in this life a 
transcendant foundation and complement.” — Idem. ‘* What 
measure of works truly good any man doth, so much or so great 
a measure he hath of true faith.”’—Jdem. 

It seems singular that Bp. Bull should have said, that the law 
of works here means the law of Moses according to the letter, 
and that that law so interpreted did not regard the internal affec- 
tions. His words are, ‘‘ Nowos épywv, lex operum sive factorum 
(ut optime vetus interpres), apostoli est revera nihil aliud quam 
lex Mosaica, carnaliter et juxta literam spectata, que multiplicia 
opera externa et ritualia (épya magis proprie dicta) requirit; 
queeque, ad ipsa moralia quod attinet, justitia illa, que in externis 
factis consistit, contenta est; utpote que tantum exterius perpe- 
tratis homicidii, adulterii, etc.; actibus mortem denunciet, non 
Ipsis peccatorum internis affectibus.” Surely, in its most literal 
and confined application, it prohibits concupiscence; and one 
commandment out of ten was directed exclusively to the prohi- 
bition of irregular desire. What is it that St. Paul, in the seventh 
chapter, describes as leading the most righteous legalizer to 
despair of justification by the law, and as bringing him into con- 
demnation, but the prohibition contained in the commandment 
Thou shalt not covet. See remarks on chap. vii. 

VERSE 29.—H Toviaiav 6 Ocds wovov; ovyt Kat eOvav ; val Kat 
éOvav, Is He God of the Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles ? 
Yea verily of the Gentiles also. Ov yap éort peptxos, obot ot “EXAH- 
veov “0001, adr Kowvos avOpeTrwv Kat eis.'—St. Chrys. 

VERSE 30.—Evreizep eis 6 Oeds, Since God is one, or, there is 
but one God. St.Paul adduces the unity and undivided sove- 
reignty of God upon the knowledge of which the Jews prided 
themselves, and His superiority to all false gods, to establish His 
regard for all men. If God had not created, and if He did not 


preserve in existence, contrive for, and watch over any part of 


‘ For He is not partial, as the gods of the Gentiles are, but one and 
eommon to all. 
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the human family, how could He be considered as their God; 
since these acts are involved in the relation which a God bears to 
His creatures? How could He, in such a case, be God over all 
blessed for ever ? 

“Os Sixawdoe trepitounv éx tictews Kal axpoBvaotiav Sia Tis 
mwiotews, Who will justify the circumcision of faith and the uncir- 
cumcision by means of the faith. IIeputown and axpoBvotia are 
here abstracts for concretes. The meaning is, that God will 
justify, on the same principles or by faith, the Jew whose circum- 
cision is associated with faith, and the Gentile who is retained in 
uncircumcision, by means of the faith, or whose possession of the 
gospel leads him to refuse to submit to circumcision; because, 
under such circumstances, it would be doing disparagement to 
his hope of acceptance through faith in Christ. 

The different forces of é« and dca in this passage, have never 
been satisfactorily explained. Most commentators regard them as 
of much the same import, and Calvin’s explanation is highly 
objectionable, and almost irreverent. It is, at least, inconsistent 
With a just view of the apostolical character and temper of mind. 
He says: ‘‘ In my opinion Paul uses the word in irony, and in 
the following sense; If you will have a difference between Jew 
and Gentile it must be this—that the Jew obtains righteousness 
by faith and the Gentile through faith!” 

The two clauses are so widely different, that we cannot make 
them signify the same thing without violence. Not only are the 
prepositions different, but, in one case, the article is supplied, and 
in the other it is omitted. If the first clause, epetopyyy é« ric- 
Tews, 18 compared with its co-ordinates, Tov é« mictews Incod, 
(ver. 24); t@ ex miatews (iv. 16); of éx mictews (Gal. ili. 9); and 
with innumerable others, in which the article is followed by éx, 
and an abstract noun, such as mepiTouns, épiGelas, x.7.r.; it will 
be found that it is not so much intended to point out how cir- 
cumcised persons are to be justified, as to designate what circum- 
cised persons will attain the blessing; that it directs our attention 
not so much to the means as to the class who embrace the means; 
and that the meaning here consequently is, not that God will 
justify the circumcision by faith, but that He will justify the 
circumcision who believe, or the believing Jews. If this view is 
correct, it is naturally to be expected that the expression in the 
corresponding clause, relating to the Gentiles, should designate a 
class also; and point out, not so much how the Gentiles will be 
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justified, as the class who will attain this blessing. And this it 
does. God will justify the man who is, and remains uncireum- 
cised, not from ignorance of, or hostility to God, but from the very 
opposite cause. He believes, and the gospel, or the faith into 
which he has been initiated, leads him not only to regard cireum- 
cision as unnecessary, in his case, but to know that submission to 
it would involve disparagement to the faith. His possession of 
the gospel is the means of preventing him from submitting to a 
rite which would bring him into bondage. His is the uncircum- 
cision which is perpetuated by means of the faith.' In using 
these words the apostle intended not only to direct the Judaizer 
to the true ground of acceptance, but to encourage the Gentiles 
to resist all legalizing and Judaizing encroachments, to intimate 
to them, what he said expressly to the Galatians, that, if they 
submitted to circumcision, they were fallen from grace. 

As God over all, both Jews and Gentiles, He will, in the exer- 
cise of His sovereign power, wisdom, and goodness, admit them 
to His favour upon such terms as He sees fit. He has appointed 
faith as the means, on man’s part, of reconciliation. He will not, 
therefore, justify the circumcised Jew, if destitute of faith; and, 
upon the very same principle, He will justify the Gentile who 
refuses the circumcision urged upon him by the Judaizer, because 
its reception, particularly on such principles, would be inconsis- 
tent with the law of faith, and a proof of a disposition to trust 
and glory in outward privileges, not as contributing to the nou- 
rishment of faith, but as substitutes for it. To confirm the force 
of this reasoning, let us consider a Gentile convert in the church 
at Rome, urged, as no doubt the Gentile converts were by the 
Judaizing teachers, to submit to circumcision. He refused. 
Why? Because he has so learned Christ, as to know that if he 
submits to circumcision as necessary to his acceptance, he is fallen 
from grace, and becomes a debtor to keep the whole law, ceremo- 
nial as well as moral. He determines, therefore, to stand fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made him free, and to resist all 
encroachments upon it. We may ask, Is it not likely—is it not 
morally certain—that, as among the Galatians, so among the 
Romans, the Judaizing leaven was operating to bring the Gentiles 
into bondage? Is it not also probable—is it not even certain— 


' Beausobre and L’Enfant, on iv. 11, speak justly of the uncircumcised 
who shall be justified, as those who are not only uncircumcised but who 
remain so. “Qui sont incirconcis, et qui demeurent tels,” 
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that they only were under grace who resisted these attempts? 
And may we not regard axpoBvortiav dia Tis TWicTews as a natu- 
ral and significant expression, to designate those who remained 
uncircumcised —not from ignorance of, or from hostility to God, 
but for the very opposite reason—because they possessed the faith ; 
and, in refusing to submit to the ceremonial rite, contended for 
the vital principle of the faith delivered to the saints. 

The expression, vreputouay é€x miotews, without Tis, is capable 
of similar explanation. God would not justify all the circumci- 
sion, because, as of old, some would not believe; and, even of 
such as embraced the gospel, those only would be justified who 
sought justification as a free gift. ‘‘ La circonsione della fede.” — 
N.I..B. Conybeare and Howson observe, that tov é« mictews 
means, ‘‘ him whose essential characteristic is faith”—‘ the child 
of faith” (comp. Gal. iii. 7 and Gal. 1.9). On the same principle, 
Tepitounv ex twictews would mean the circumcised person who 
was the child of faith, or the believing circumcision. 

St. Paul had already declared, that a man was justified by 
faith, apart from the works of the law. To interpret this verse 
as simply stating the manner of man’s acceptance, seems, there- 
fore, an unnecessary repetition; whereas the interpretation here 
proposed educes a sentiment in harmony and continuous with 
what immediately precedes; agrees with the whole train of the 
apostle’s reasoning, and especially with the classification which 
he makes in the following chapter; and gives to the different 
prepositions a distinctive signification, and to the omission of the 
article before wiatews in one case, and its insertion in the other, 
a propriety and emphasis of which they are altogether deprived 
by the other interpretation, or by the supposition that there was 
no Judaizing leaven at Rome. | 

Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva versions, seem to have 
taken the first clause in this sense: ‘‘ For it is God only which 
justifieth circumcision which is of faith.” 

The future, duarioer, may be regarded as put Hebraice for 
the present, or as pointing to the final declaration, or to a con- 
tinued act, which the Hebrew expressed by the future. 

VERSE 31.—Nopov otv xatapyotpev ia THs tictews; Do we 
then make void the law by the faith? In stating, that their pos- 
session of the gospel was the means of leading the Gentiles to 
refuse to be circumcised, and in speaking in such a way as to 
commend those who so refused, the apostle naturally gave rise to 
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such an objection. If the gospel, or the faith, does away with all 
necessity for observing one command, why should it not affect 
them all in the same way? 

M1 yévorro: adra vopov tora@pev; Let it not be supposed, but we 
establish the law. Christ came to fulfil the law; and the faith, or 
the dispensation which He introduced, is the means of effecting 
this. It seems, therefore, most natural to interpret Tis mioTews 
as the faith, the law or dispensation or economy of faith—that is, 
the gospel; and, if so, this meaning will be as naturally reflected 
on the tis aiorews of the preceding verse, both evidently refer- 
ring to the same thing. 

Bishop Middleton says, that vouov here without the article 
means moral obedience. This is rather against his own state- 
ments elsewhere, which favour the supposition that the Mosaic 
Law is what is always referred to by St. Paul; and the doctrine 
of the Greek article is by no means placed in such a certain state 
as to account for its absence in every instance.1 If voyos here 
means moral obedience, then the objection is, Do you then do 
away with moral obedience by the faith? Even in this sense, 
the gospel, so far from giving room to such an objection, gives 
the strongest possible support to the value and necessity of moral 
obedience. Christ’s death, to atone for the transgression of moral 
obedience, is the strongest possible argument against sin, and for. 
that obedience, which is not only inculcated by the gospel, but 
supplied by that strength which God’s grace imparts. 

I do not, however, think that the word “law” here means 
moral obedience, except in as far as the Jewish law included all 
moral obedience. Circumcision is no part of abstract moral 
obedience, but is a rule of the Jewish law in its ceremonial 

1 As it might seem to savour of presumption, to dispute Bishop Middle- 
ton’s decision in anything connected with the Greek article, it was with great 
satisfaction, that, on referring to the beautiful work of Conybeare and 
Howson, I found the following statements, which favour the view that is here 
taken of Nopos, as meaning the Jewish Law :—“ We have remarked else- 
where (but the remark may be here repeated with advantage), that the. 
attempts which were formerly made to prove that vduos, when used with 
and without the article by St. Paul, meant in the former case a morad law 
in general, and in the latter only the Mosaic Law, have now been abandoned 
by the best interpreters.”—Wote on Rom.ii.12. “"Epyov vopov here is 
equivalent to rav épywy rod vdpou (in spite of the attempts made by Mid- 
dleton and others to maintain a perpetual distinction between them), as 
now interpreted by the best interpreters. The clearest proof of this is in 
ver. 28 and 29, yapis ¢pyav vopov. 7 lovdaiwy 6 Geds povoy ;”—LNote on iii. 20. 
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department. Itwasthe disparagement of circumcision that led to 
the objection; and we can hardly suppose that the Judaizer would 
say, or that St. Paul for him would state the objection, ‘‘ Do you 
do away with moral obedience by the faith, since you say that 
circumcision is rendered unnecessary by it?” ‘* What was the 
object of the Law, and what the scope of all its enactments? 
Why, to make man righteous. But this it had no power to do, 
for all, it says, have sinned; but faith, by coming, accomplished it. 
For when a man is a believer, he is straightway made righteous.” 
—St. Chrys. “For since the chief cause of perplexity to the 
Jews was this, that the faith seemed to be in opposition to it, he 
shows more than the Jew wishes; that, so far from being contrary, 
it is even in close alliance and co-operation with it, which was 
what they specially longed to hear proved.”—Jdem. ‘‘ Per legem 
cognitio peccati, per fidem impetratio gratise contra peccatum, 
per gratiam sanatio anime a vitio peccati, per anime sanitatem 
libertas arbitrii, per liberum arbitrium justitiz dilectio, per jus- 
titize dilectionem legis operatio.”—St. dug. ‘If, then, it is to 
make void the law, to prove its extent and obligation; if it is 
to make void the law, to show that it must be fulfilled; if it is to 
make void the law, to show that its demands have been exacted to 
the uttermost; then do we make void the law, when we preach sal- 
vation through Christ Jesus. But if it is to establish the law, to 
show that not one jot or one tittle can pass from it; if it is to esta- 
blish the law, to write it on the fleshy tables of the heart; if it is 
to establish the law, to teach that we have not yet attained, either 
are already perfect, but must go on unto perfection, then, truly, we 
do not make void the law through faith: God forbid! yea, we 
establish the law.’ —Sumaner. 


§ X—ABRAHAM’S JUSTIFICATION, AND THE OB- 
JECT OF HIS CIRCUMCISION AND HIS COVENANT 
WITH GOD. 


CHap. IV. 1—25. 


THE apostle has, in the second chapter, ver. 25—29, stated, that justifica- 
tion did not depend on circumcision. In the third chapter, ver. 1—8, 
he has explained the object and advantage of the separation of the 
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Jews, and of the appointment of circumcision and the Mosaic economy ; 
and, in ver. 21—31, he has not only pointed out the true way of justifi- 
cation, but proved that it has always been the same, even under the 
Mosaic economy, and that the remission of sins under that covenant 
had always been attained through faith in the Messias as a propitiator. 
He now ascends to the time of Abraham, and proves in his case, as in 
that of the Jewish nation, 1st., that justification had not been attained 
by circumcision ; and, 2ndly, that the object of the appointment of that 
rite to Abraham was, like that of the separation of the Jews, and the 
establishment of their polity, the general salvation—lst., that Abraham 
was not justified by circumcision, or works of any kind ; and, 2ndly, that 
he received circumcision after he had been justified, in order that he 
might be the father, not of the Jews only, but of all nations ; nor of all 
the Jews, but of those who were partakers of his faith, as well as of his 
circumcision, and equally so of such Gentiles as were heirs also of that 
faith (ver. 1—12). He confirms his other arguments on this head by 
one co-ordinate with that in chap. iii., ver.3—8, shewing, that if the 
promises had reference to the natural seed, they had evidently failed, 
and that the faith in them held by that seed was nugatory, since it was 
an undeniable fact, that many of the Jews, if not the great body, had 
come short; but that God, instead of attaching these promises to the 
natural seed, and making them dependent upon man’s faithfulness for 
their fulfilment, and, consequently, liable, from his unfaithfulness, to 
total failure, had associated them with that seed which was of faith, in 
order that their fulfilment might be rendered certain, by being made to 
depend solely upon God’s power and faithfulness, In this way the un- 
faithfulness of men could not make the promise of none effect (ver. 13 
—16). He then concludes this portion of the epistle by recurring to 
Abraham’s faith and justification, pointing out the identity in character 
of his faith and justification and those of believers in the gospel, as 
resting upon the same support, the almighty power and unerring faith- 
fulness of God ; and by stating, that the record of God’s dealings with 
Abraham was written to encourage believers under the gospel to the 
same faith, and the same hope of acceptance with God through it (ver. 
17—25). } ; 


VERSE 1.—Ti otv épotpev ARpady tov Tatépa tuov etpnxé- 
vat Kata capKxa; What shall we then say, that Abraham our father 
found according to the flesh? The ovy here is that of admission 
for the sake of farther discussion. Admitting that a man is not 
justified by circumcision, and that the separation of the Jews and 
the covenant of circumcision were intended for the general wel- 
fare of Jews and Gentiles, and as an introduction to the gospel, 
why then was Abraham circumcised? Or what was the advantage 
of the appointment of circumcision in his case? He was not 
entrusted with the oracles of God; and must not, then, circumci- 
sion have been in his case intended to convey personal benefits, 
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and to justify him? ap frequently denotes fleshly circumci- 
sion (Phil. iii.3; Gal. vi. 12; Eph. ii.11; Col. ii.13; 1 Cor. x. 18). 
And that it has that meaning here, seems to be proved by the 
10th verse. How was it reckoned? ‘That is, In what state did 
he find the advantages in question? Jn circumcision or in uncir- 
cumeision? - What is there spoken of as reckoned to him, is 
evidently that which he is in the present verse supposed to have 
found in connexion with the flesh; and it is proved, that the 
supposition that he found justification, or that justification was 
reckoned to him, by means of circumcision, is erroneous; and that 
justification was reckoned to him, or found, not in circumcision, 
but in uncircumcision. | 

The explanation given by some commentators, that the phrase 
kata odpka is used because there is a reference not only to cir- 
cumcision, but to the other external rites of the law, seems absurd. 
What had Abraham to do with what was given four hundred 
years after his covenant with God? What reference does St. Paul 
make in his answer, or in any of the subsequent context, to any 
of the enactments of the law? What mention have we of any of 
its other rites in this chapter? The answer, as contained in the 
rest of the chapter, proves that xara odpxa refers to more than 
one thing, 7. e. than to circumcision; but that the other point is 
the object of his calling and separation: and the meaning is, Was 
he not circumcised to obtain justification? If not, what was the 
use of his calling and separation? 

VERSE 2.—Eii yap ABpadp é& Epywv edixatoOn exer kavynua 
GX’ od pos Tov Ocov, For if Abraham has been counted just by 
works, he has whereof to glory, but not before God. ‘There is a 
contrast between the indefiniteness of the question, What did 
Abraham find according to the flesh? and the definiteness of the 
answer in the present verse, which relates to justification. To 
explain this, we must remember, that the question refers to more 
than one subject, and that the chapter is taken up in answering 
the question in the first verse. The question may be thus para- 
phrased: Was not Abraham justified by circumcision? If not, 
what was the object of its appointment in his case? The second 
verse 18 comparatively definite, because it contains an answer to 
only one branch of a complicated question. 

The transition from circumcision in the question, to works in 
this part of the answer, is to be accounted for by a reference to 
the second chapter, and to the connexion in which circumcision 
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is there found. It is there associated, or rather mixed up, with 
works, as giving a claim to acceptance by the Judaizer; and by 
St. Paul it is similarly associated, as requiring a perfect observance 
of the law, to entitle to such a claim. It is circumcision in con- 
nection with the principles with which it was associated, viz., a 
legal righteousness, to which the apostle here refers; and hence 
he uses circumcision in the question, and works in the answer, as 
convertible terms in their reference to personal justification. 

If Abraham had been justified on self-righteous principles, he 
would have had whereof to glory; but the testimony of Scripture 
respecting him proves, that he had not whereof to glory before 
God, and consequently that he was not so justified. The sentence 
is probably elliptical, and requires eiye xavynua to be supplied 
after rov Ocov; But, that he had not whereof to glory before God, 
at is evident. For what saith the Scripture? x.7.X. He had, how- 
ever, whereof to glory before men, viz., in his friendship with 
God, and the integrity of his life as proceeding from his faith in 
Him. Of these he might glory; but to glory in his works before 
God—that is, as meriting His favour—would have been to glory 
in what he had received as if he had not received it, and to place 
himself in quite a different relation to God from that in which he 
actually stood. ‘‘ Was he then in no sort justified by works? 
Yes, he might boldly contest, as Job did, and every godly man 
yet safely may, with others, for integrity of life and plenty of 
works, in which he might justly rejoice or glory, yet with men, 
not with God. In this sense, their resolution which say, ‘ We are — 
justified by works before men, not before God,’ is most true, and 
warranted by that place of St. Paul.”—Jackson, b.iv.c.6. His 
drift and scope in that third and fourth to the Romans is only 
this: that although men may be truly holy and just in respect of 
others, and rich in all manner of works that are good, as Abra- 
ham was thus far known and approved, not by men only, but by 
God;, yet, when they appear before His tribunal who best knows 
as well the imperfection as the truth of their integrity, they must 
still frame their supplications sub formd pauperis, yea, sub formd 
impit.”—Idem. ‘This rendering is strongly supported by the Ara- 
bic, as given by De Dieu: “Si fuisset Abrahamus per opera 
justificatus, fuisset ei in ils gloriatio manifesta. At non est sic 
apud Deum.” 

VERSE 3.—Ti yap a) “yeah Adyer; “Eiotevoe dé “ABpadp TO 
Oca, Kai édoyicOy avTe@ eis Sixavoctyny, For what saith the Scrip- 
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ture? Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him unto justi- 
fication. Owing to his faith, he was reckoned with as righteous. 
His faith was counted to him unto justification. It was the means 
whereby he was reckoned just (comp. v.5). The expression, ‘It 
was counted to him unto justification,” seems preferable to ‘ It 
was counted to him fur righteousness,” on the plea of clearness. 
In saying, that Abraham’s faith was counted unto him for right- 
eousness, or as righteousness, the natural signification is, that 
faith is itself regarded as the righteousness in question; whereas 
it is only the conditional means of being counted righteous, and 
is constantly spoken of as a conditional means. 

_ The usual interpretation seems to have led some authors of 
considerable reputation, and who have written copious treatises 
on the subject of justification, to use language inconsistent with 
their own principles, and in direct contradiction to the express 
statement of our Homilies on the subject. In one, for instance, 
we frequently find the doctrine of justification defined as ‘ the 
imputation of faith.” If ** faith is imputed or counted to be right- 
eousness”—if it ‘‘is, by God’s gracious appointment, counted for 


' obedience” *—if ‘‘ God justifies men by faith, counting this faith 


for that righteousness which is the proper legal ground of justi- 
fication” ’—then men are, contrary to the doctrine which rests 
only on Christ and His merits, justified by an inherent quality, 
or, as others would have it, act; nor can anything be in more 
direct contradiction of the words of the Homily, which are quoted 
below. ‘‘ But faith neither is, nor is anywhere said to be, that 
justice properly so called; but justice is said to be from faith and 
by faith.’—Forbes Cons. Mod. ‘The translation of efs by for in 


our common version is at least ambiguous, if not still more objec- 


tionable. Probably it was partly to avoid the recurrence of a ¢o, 


or unto; but a tautology would have been a much less serious 
evil than an ambiguous or erroneous expression. The French 


rendering of Ostervald and others, @ justice—the Italian, a giusti- 


zia—the Latin, ad justitiam—are more correct, and free from 
ambiguity. 

Faith, or a firm belief of God’s power and truth, and specially 
of His promises, is a righteous frame of mind, a proper disposition 


of the mind of the creature towards the Creator; but it is not in 


virtue of the righteousness existent in the highest faith, as a 
meritorious cause or good work, that justification takes place— 
1 Faber. 2 O’Brien. 3 Idem, 
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but in virtue of the hold which that faith takes of God’s faithful- 
ness, and of the promises of a justifier, which He has graciously 
made to it. It was something more in Abraham’s case than a 
general belief in God. He saw our Saviour’s day, and was glad 
in it; and his faith rested upon the Lamp slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. ‘‘ Quid est ergo credere in eum? Credendo 
amare, credendo diligere, credendo in eum ire, et ejus membris 
incorporari.”’—St. Aug. Faith justifies, not as a work, but by its 
adaptation to God’s method of justifying; as the only means by 
which man can not only become united to Christ, but, as it were, 
divest himself of being what he naturally is, and virtually ex- 
changing his condition, his merits, and nature, with another. 
By it he is regarded as just, for His sake, who for him was con- 
sidered as a sinner, and suffered as such. Christ has suffered 
what the sinner merited, and he by faith enjoys what Christ has 
merited. Christ is touched with a feeling of all his infirmities; 
and the believer by faith feels the strength of the Divine nature 
shed on him by the Holy Ghost. He is one with Christ, and 
Christ with him. ‘So that the true understanding of this doc-— 
trine, we be justified freely by faith without works, or that we be 
justified by faith in Christ only, is not, that this our own act to 
believe in Christ, or this our faith in Christ, which ts within us doth 
justify us, and deserve our justification unto us (for that were to 
count ourselves to be justified by some act or virtue that is within 
ourselves); but the true meaning thereof is, that although we hear 
God’s word and believe it; that although we have faith, hope, 
charity, repentance, dread and fear of God within us, and do 
never so many good works thereunto; yet we must renounce the 
merit of all our said virtues,” «.7.%.—Sec. Pt. of Hom. of Sal. 
‘‘ When we teach justification by faith, and not by works, our 
meaning is, by the doctrine of faith we are bound to acknowledge 
‘and confess that Christ Jesus, by His eternal priesthood (whose 
offices in their several places shall be expressed), is not only the 
‘sole meritorious cause of all graces or righteousness inherent, 
requisite to final absolution, but, these supposed in the party to 
‘be absolved, He is likewise the sole immediate cause of final 
absolution or justification.’—Jackson’s Treatise on Just. Faith. 
“ Abraham’s works were evangelical works, and yet they were 
excluded.”—Waterland. ‘‘ And for this reason: when he” (St. 
Paul) ‘affirms that we are justified by faith alone, he considers 
not faith as it is a part of our qualification inherent, or the 
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foundation of other graces, but as it includes the correlative term 
or immediate cause of justification, whereunto it alone hath pecu- 
liar reference or continual aspect. This is that which in other 
terrhns some have delivered: ‘ Fides justificat relative, non effective 
aut formaliter.’”—.Jackson, See also Hooker, Ser. on Just., § 33, 
and Sumner in loco. 

Bishop Terrot justly supports this interpretation on critical 
grounds; although there is, I think, room to question the cor- 
rectness of his statement_respecting the use of es, namely, that it 
is never used for avr’. In Rom. 11. 26, it certainly seems to be 
used in that sense, and to be incapable of any other. We cannot 
say, that the uncircumcision of the Gentile will be counted to his 
being circumcised; and that, as here, the ets after Noy/fouas is in 
the telic sense. Circumcision is not the ultimate object, nor even 
supposed to be so by the Judaizer. But the telic sense of eéy is 


‘perfectly appropriate here, because justification is the ultimate 


object; and we may say, with all correctness, that faith was 
counted, that he might be justified, or in order to his justification. 


“The modern Greek version preserves correctly the distinction 


between the use of e/s here, and in ii. 26: in the latter it renders 
eis by avtl, avtl mepitowhs; in the former it retains e’s as con- 
veying the telic sense, eis duxavocvvnv. ‘* Aoyifowar may be 


‘called a commercial, as évcaidw is a forensic, term; and means, 


to put to account.”—Terrot. “Imputare hoc loco et similibus, 


‘significat acceptum ferre, pro quo dicunt: Allouer et recevoir en 
‘compte.”-—Beza. In the epistle of Barnabas, éré@n is used as a 
‘convertible term. - 


VERSE 4.—T@ 5é épyafouévm 0 purcOos od Royiferar Kara 
yapw, ara Kata opeiAnua, Now to the hireling the reward is not 
reckoned of grace, but of debt. ‘To the labourer.” — Bloomf. 
* To him that earneth.”—Bosanquet. ‘‘ A celui qui fait son de- 
voir.” — Beaus. et L’ Enf. It is evidently a working for reward, or 


‘according to stipulation, that is here meant. ‘*To him that 


worketh, namely, with opinion to obtain or merit righteousness 
by his works.’—Dutch Annot. ‘‘ Al qué obra, no se cuenta cl 
jornal por gracia.”—P. S. Sp. B. By him who works upon such 
principles, the reward is not sought as a favour, or the result of 


God’s mercy, but as a matter of debt; and he is to be reckoned 


with upon his own principles. ‘‘ Add to this, that if justification 
could come even by evangelical works, without taking in faith in 
the meritorious sufferings and satisfaction of a Mediator, then 
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might we have whereof to glory, as needing no pardon.” —Water- 
land. ‘‘ We most willingly grant that the power of justifying is 
rightly denied to all works, universally, even those of faith, if the 
works be considered nakedly and in themselves, 7. e, without refer- 
ence to faith in Christ, or to the divine grace given in Christ, 
and if account be had of the proper dignity or value and merit of 
the works themselves.”—Forbes. Cons. ‘‘ Our apostle, when he 
excludes works from any plea of mercy, doth only exclude con- 
fidence or conceit of merit in them.”—Jackson. ‘‘ Deest gratiz, 
quicquid meritis deputas. Nolo meritum, quod gratiam excludat.” 
Bernard super Cant., serra. lxxii., in Faber. . 

C. a Lapide labours hard to reconcile St. Paul’s language here 
with Romish views; and in doing so, is betrayed into positive 
contradictions. Tor instance, he says, in his remarks upon ver. 3, 
p- 66, B., ‘‘ Reputari enim dicitur pro tali, quod in se tale non 
est, uti voluntas pro facto, reputari dicitur.”—Ita Concil. Trident., 
sess.6. ‘‘ A thing is said to be counted as such, which is not such 
in itself”; but, in combating the reformed doctrine, he maintains 
the very reverse. Only one page farther on he says, ‘* Dicitur 
tamen heec justitia nobis a Deo reputari, vel imputari; quia Deus 
in homine vere reputat, imputat et estimat id quod in homine est 
et existit, non autem id quod in eo non est, sed inesse putatur et 
fingitur. Est enim Deus verissimus estimator,” etc. The con- 
trast between his interpretations where Romish peculiarities are 
ivolved, and where they are not, and the evident and palpable 
wrestings of the word of God in the former case, cannot but strike 
every person of any candour and observation. He admits, how- 
ever, that the interpretation given by Pererius and Bellarmine, 
viz., that St. Paul is here reasoning @ minori, that if Abraham, 
already just, was made more just by faith, much more must the 
first justification be by faith, is only probable; and his estimate 
of its probability may be calculated by the one which he prefers 
to it, viz., that, in Gen. xv. 6, the declaration of Abraham’s be- 
lieving in God has not reference to what immediately precedes it, 
but to all that went before, as far back as the commencement of the 
twelfth chapter (!) and that it is intended to intimate, that the 
beginning and the increase of Abraham’s righteousness were 
equally by faith. 

The sense of fulfilling the law has been given to the word 
épyatouévm both in this and in the next verse by some critics, 
but that signification seems not only constrained and beyond the 
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natural force of épydfouat, but inconsistent, both with the 
apostle’s argument and with the terms elsewhere employed to 
denote fulfilment of thelaw. The rendering of the next verse in 
some of the French Bibles errs on the other side; for it excludes 
working in any aspect, ‘‘sans faire des ceuvres.’—Mons. Bib. 
Beausobre’s rendering is better; ‘‘ Ne faisant pas ce qu il doit 
faire.” stius says, ‘* $i Abraham ex operibus justificatus fuit, 
non igitur gratis justificatum fuisse.” Deodati’s interpretation is 
similar to Beausobre’s, ‘‘ Who being unable to perform that con- 
dition of works doth not build thereon, but taketh the other way 
to be saved.” 

VERSE 5.—To S€é pw éepyafopuévw, muotevovte Sé él Tov 
dukawodvTa Tov aceBH, AoyileTas 4 TicTtis avTod eis Sixatocivny, 
But to him that worketh not (that is, with a view to meriting a 
recompense), but who believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is reckoned unto justification. Such was the faith of the 
publican, and such the result. He went down to his house 
justified rather than the other. Theophylact, in explanation of 
the last clause, says, ‘‘ These things are briefly said, that the 
word faith, or he believed, may be perspicuous.” “ This propo- 
sition is to be correlatively understood, as if it was said, we are 
justified by mercy on account of the mediator, whom, however, 
we must acknowledge by faith, as must also his benefits be 
applied to us by faith.’—Melancthon. So also Doddridge. ‘ It 
was imputed to him, or placed to his account to justification.” 
Aquinas says on the expression, the ‘‘ righteousness of God by 
faith.” ‘It is called the righteousness of God by faith, not as if 
we merited to be justified by faith, as if faith itself existed in us, 
and by it we merited God’s justification; but because in that 
justification, by which we are justified by God, the first motion 
of the mind is by faith” “ But to him that worketh not—to 
the loiterer or idle person? No, to him that faithfully works as 
Abraham did, and yet seeks salvation only by firm belief in Him 
which justifieth the ungodly—his faith, or rather his faith thus set 
upon its proper objects, 7s imputed to him for righteousness.’ — 
Jackson. ‘Certainly, although we must strive with all our 
powers to perform good works, yet in all ages those who were at 
once the most learned and the holiest, have always held, that the 
less confidence that is placed in them the better. And this is 
enough.”—Forbes. Con. Mod. Even Bellarmine confesses this. 
“ Tt is safest,” he says, “‘ to place our whole confidence of salva~ 
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tion, not in any merits or good works whatever, whether hitherto 
done or hereafter to be done, but solely in the mercy of God and 
merits of Christ.”—Jdem. How this can be reconciled with the 
declarations of the Council of Trent seems indeed a problem. 
‘ TIpcxertas yap avdtravots aiwvia, Tols vowiwws Tov éevradla 
diabrAjoact Biovr ob KaTa opeiknua TOV Epywv atrodedopuévn, ANA 
KaTa Y“apw Tov peyadodw@pou Oeov Tois Eis avTov HATLKOCL 
mapeyonevn.”'— Basil. Homil. in Ps. civ. in Faber. ‘* Merces qui- 
dem ex dono nulla est, quia debetur ex opere. Sed gratuitam 
Deus omnibus, ex fidei justificatione, donavit.”—AHilary of Poic- 
tiers, in Usher. ‘“ Credenti inquit fides ejus imputatur in justi- 
tiam; quasi diceret. Eo ipso quod fides imputatur in justitiam, 
justificatio ejus est mere gratuita; cum fides per se gratiam sonet, 
et meritum excludit.”—Bp. Bull. “He would not have the 
faithful to be idle; but he only forbids them to be mercenaries, 
so as to demand anything from God as though it were justly their 
due.” —Calvin. ‘* The Christian worketh indeed; but with a 
view of justifying himself he worketh not: it costs more to re- 
deem the soul: and that work he commits to Him who justifieth 
the ungodly.”—Sumner. ‘‘ For if believing Him which justifies 
the impious were imputed for righteousness unto Abraham, after 
he had been a long time more righteous than the ordinary sort 
of God’s saints or elect, Abraham all this while unfeignedly 
believed himself to be a sinner, no way justified in himself, but 
seeking to be justified by Him, who if He show not mercy unto 
‘sinners while they are sinners, all mankind should utterly perish.” 
-—Jackson, b.iv.c.6. “Evvénoov yap jrikov éote tevOnvas Kat 
TAnpopopynOhvar Ste Sivatat 6 Oeds Tov év aceBela BeRuwxoTa 
TovTov é&aipyns ovyi Kordoews edAEevVepOoar povoy adda Kal 
dlKatov TroLhaal, Kal TOV ABavaTov akiaoat Tinav.?— St. Chrys. — 

VERSE 6.—KaOarep kat AaBid réyer TOV paKapiopov ToD 
avOpétrov, @ 6 Meds Noyilerar Sixarocbvnv yopls épyov, Even as 


1 An eternal rest remains to those who in the present life have wrestled 
lawfully ; which rest is not given, according to the debt of works, in the 
way of just retribution, but is bestowed according to the grace of an 
abundantly bountiful God to those who have hoped in Him. 

2 “For reflect how great a thing it is to be persuaded and have full con- 
fidence that God is able, on a sudden, not only to free a man who has 
lived in impiety from punishment, but even to make him just, and to 
count him worthy of those immortal honours.” This is far from confirm- 
ing Mr. Newman’s assertion, that St.Chrysostom’s view of justo 
agrees with that advocated in his work. 
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David also speaks of the happy condition of the man to whom the 
Lord reckoneth righteousness apart from works. It does not say 


apart from the law, or ali the works of the law, but from works; 


from any of them, as grounds of acceptance. There is a felici- 
tous propriety in the word paxapiopov here. Mdxap happy, 
pakapiCe to pronounce happy, paxapic os a being pronounced blessed. 
When this declaration is uttered by God, or when such a relation 
to God as its utterance indicates is realized, the highest possible 
blessedness is attained. It is the reception of God’s testimony to 
the believer’s state. His happiness does not spring from any 
inherent merit, any ever-varying, fluctuating feelings, or from a 
righteousness of his own, of which one single failure in duty 
might make a total and final shipwreck, but from God’s mercy 
in reckoning with him. He pronounces him just, and in calling 
him so makes him happy. 


VERSE 7.—Makdpiot av apéOnaav ai avopiat, Kat Oy éTreKa- 


AVPOncav ai dwaptiat, Blessed are they whose transgressions have 
been forgiven, and whose sins have been covered. ‘These expressions 


signify the same thing. The variety of expression is probably 


intended to amplify the fulness of the blessing, and to refer to the 


different types of Christ; by some of which, as the scape-goat, 
the sins of the people were figuratively carried or borne away; 
and by others, covered or concealed, as by the sprinkled blood 


and the mercy-seat. ‘‘ For all justification is from God, either 


by the remission of iniquity and sin, or because they are covered, 
....-or because He imputes not the sin that is committed.”— 
Theophylact. ‘* Let it be counted folly, or phrensy, or fury, 
whatsoever; it is our comfort and wisdom; we care for no know- 
ledge in the world but this, that man hath sinned and God hath 
suffered; that God hath made Himself the Son of Man, and that 
men are made the righteousness of God in Him.”’—JHooker. Ser. 
on Justif. | 
VERSE 8.—Maxdpwos avip @ ov wn Aoylontat Kvpios duap- 
tiav, Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord will not impute sin. 
These words, as well as the preceding verse, are taken from the 
thirty-second Psalm. With the words of the present verse are 
associated in that Psalm, the clause, And in whose spirit is no guile. 
Jackson’s remark on these words is worthy of quotation, as 


applying to a very common error, namely, that of those who 


pervert the truth, that none but sincere believers will be saved, 
unto a very different proposition, ‘‘ that men will be saved by 
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their sincerity.” ‘The man, then, in whose spirit is no guile 
(for of such the Psalmist speaketh), is justified, not because of 
his sincerity, but because the Lord imputeth not that sin unto 
him which he still unfeignedly acknowledgeth to be in him, 
continually praying, Lord, enter not into judgment with thy 
servant; always confessing, Lord, in thy sight no flesh living 
shall be justified; to wit, otherwise than by not entering into 
judgment, or by non-imputation of his sins. Thus you see even 
the best of God’s saints seek justification only by faith, with 
St. Paul, and yet require thereto, with St. James, pure religion, 
and undefiled in the sight of God even the Father.” ‘ O solus 
vere beatus, cul non imputavit Dominus peccatum. Nam, qui 
non habuerit peccatum, nemo. Omnes enim peccaverunt, et 
omnes egent gloria Dei. Quis accusabit tamen adversus electos 
Dei? Sufficit mihi, ad omnem justitiam, solum habere propi- 
tium, cui soli peccavi. Omne quod mihi non imputare decre- 
verit, sic est quasi non fuerit. Non peccare, Dei justitia est; 
hominis justitia, indulgentia Dei.’—Bernard in Cant. Serm. xxiii. 
in Faber. 

VERSE 9.—O paxapiopos odv ovToS, él THY TEpLTOUHY, H Kar 
ért THV axpoBvaTtiav; Doth this blessedness then attach to the cir- 
cumcision, or to the uncircumcision also? ‘The verb supplied to 
make up the ellipsis, by Theophylact, is wimrzet; others propose 
éott. Bos also supplies povoy, which is inserted in the Vulgate. 
The bestowal of this blessedness, of course, implies faith in every 
case, ag in that of Abraham; and the uncircumcision here spoken 
of means uncircumcised believers. The ody seems to be signi- 
ficant of an inconsistency of the proposition associated with it, 
with certain well known or expressed premises. 

Aéyomev yap bre édXoyicOn re ABpadw 1 Tiotis eis Sixatocv- 
vnv, For we say that faith was reckoned unto Abraham unto justifi- 
cation. Tap is significant of a proof of the inconsistency of the 
proposition, connected with ody in the preceding clause, with 
what had been already stated. or we say that faith was reckoned 
to Abraham unto justification. This is the fact already stated, and 
which is opposed to the confinement of justification to those who 
are circumcised; since he was justified by that faith of which 
circumcised and uncircumcised believers are equally partakers. 

VERSE 10.—I Is obv €XoyicOn ev trepitouy dvte 7) év axpoBua- 
tia; Ovx év qepitopy, GX év akpoBvotia, How was it then 
reckoned, when he was mm circumcision or in uncircumcision ? Not 
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in circumcision but in uncircumcision. ‘‘ IIs signifies here under 
what circumstances.”—Tholuck. Abraham was ninety-nine years 
old when he was circumcised; but faith had been counted to 
him unto justification before the birth of Ishmael, who was thirteen 
years old when he was circumcised with his father and the rest 
of the household; so that thirteen years at the least, and pro- 
bably nineteen years or more, had elapsed between Abraham’s 
justification as declared to have taken place in scripture, and his 
circumcision. 

VERSE 11.—Kal onpciov dae trepitopns oppayida THs SiKat- 
ocvyns THS TicTews THS ev TH axpoBvotia, And he received the 
sign of circumcision, the seal of the righteousness of the faith which 
he had yet being uncircumcised. In the verses which intervene 
between this verse and the question proposed in the first, St. Paul 
has established the truth, that Abraham was not justified by 
circumcision, or by works, but that his justification existed 
previously to his circumcision; and that the exclusion of circum- 
cision from the office of justifying the Jewish believer, and also 
the justification of the Gentile believer by faith without circum- 
cision, were, consequently, both of them in perfect accordance 
with God’s manner of dealing in Abraham’s case. 

The phrase onpefov epitoujs is variously explained. If 
St. Paul intended any reference to internal circumcision, it is 
easily intelligible; and he may be regarded as saying, that 
Abraham was not only justified, but that he had received internal, 
before he received external circumcision; and that the external 
was only a sign of the internal. Macknight and several of the 
French commentators render it the mark of circumcision, ‘la 
marque de la circoncision.” De Dieu gives another explanation, 
and supposes it to be a construction parallel to ‘ fluvius Eu- 
phratis,” ‘‘ urbs Hierosolymorum.” 

Here, as at the same stage of the discussion of circumcision in 
connexion with the Jewish nation, i1. 26—29, the same objection 
as that stated in iii. 1, would naturally occur. “If Abraham 
was not justified by circumcision, what was the use of its appoint- 
ment in his case?” and the apostle’s answer is to the same purpose 
in this, as in that case; namely, that it was, like the calling of 
the Jews and the institution of their polity, for the general 
benefit of believers. It was a sign of the covenant between God 
and him, and a seal of the righteousness counted to him, while 
he was yet uncircumcised. But it was not given to him for his 
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mere personal benefit in any way, nor even for that of the J ews 
only, but of all future believers, whether Jewish or Gentile. 
The very time and circumstances of its bestowal had special 
regard to one portion of them, namely, the uncircumcised; for it 
was not given till some time after his justification, in order that. 
that blessing might hereafter be known to be independent of 
circumcision, and not confined to those who possessed it. We 
are not, therefore, to reason from Abraham’s case to the sacra- 
ments generally. ‘‘ But the fact as to Abraham himself, that 
righteousness: preceded circumcision, is not always the case in 
sacraments, as is evident from the case of Isaac and his posterity; 
but God intended to give such an instance once at the beginning, 
that no one might ascribe salvation to external signs. ”— Calvin. 
Eis 76 eivas abtov warépa révtwv tev miotevévtwv bi axpo- 
Buotias, That he might be the father of all that believe, though they 
be uncircumcised. ‘This is generally interpreted as signifying only 
‘that he might be reputed to be,” but this seems a very defective 
view. The giving circumcision at a particular time, and as a 
sign of previous justification, marked out and proved Abraham 
to be the father of all who believe under the same circumstances, 
or while uncircumcised; but the reception itself was to be a 
means of his actually being the father of all believers, whether 
Jewish or Gentile. Circumcision was the sign of the covenant 
between God and Abraham, in virtue of which he was to have a 
literal seed, in whom all the nations of the earth should he 
blessed. He was to be the father of all nations; but this was to 
be, as will be shewn in the remarks on the 16th verse, through 
the promised seed. In the same way as the calling and separation 
of the Jews, and the establishment of the Mosaic economy, was 
to subserve God’s purposes of mercy to the whole race of men,’ 
and these purposes were bound: up with the separation of a pecu- 
liar people, from whom the Messiah should spring; so were they 
previously bound up, and, if we may so speak, made dependant 


1 “And this may satisfy us, that God is not so partial in His favours, as 
to prefer one nation before all the rest of mankind; for they were no 
nation or people when God chose them ; for God entered into covenant 
with Abraham and his seed, when there was none but himself; but when 
all the rest of the world were idolaters, God promised to multiply Abra- 
ham’s seed into a great nation, and to make them His own peculiar people ; 
that is, He made a new people and nation, in great kindness to mankind, 
to preserve the knowledge and worship of the one Supreme God, and by 
degrees to ertirpate idolatry out of the world.”—Sher. on Prov, 
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upon the covenant with Abraham, and upon the literal or rather 
immediate seed promised in that covenant. And so Abraham 
received circumcision, not that he might be reputed to be, but 
that he might actually be, the father not merely of the Gentile, 
but of all believers. The circumstances of its reception were 
intended to prove his paternity in the case of the Gentiles. In 
the 16th verse this will be shewn to be a proper paternity. 
Wolfius, who is followed here by the generality of critics, says, 
that the use of 6va is similar in this case to that of the Hebrew 
particle 1 in. 4a has here, however, and in similar cases, a 
shade of meaning not expressed by év. It regards the thing, 
expressed by the noun dependant upon it, as an obstacle, either 
real or supposed; and intimates the overcoming of that obstacle, 
getting, as it were, through it. ‘This sense could not, perhaps, be 
better expressed than in the words of our common version, though 
they be not circumcised. ‘‘ Uncircumcision, notwithstanding,” 
would also express it; ‘* non obstante.” 

Eis 76 Yoyo Ojvar Kat avtois tiv Suxatoctvnv, That righteous- 
ness might be reckoned unto them also. By virtue of the covenant 
of faith, entered into with Abraham, ratified by God with an 
oath, and by Abraham by submission to circumcision, a source of 
righteousness was provided for all, who should, like Abraham, 
believe, although uncircumcised. It is generally supposed that 
the apostle’s intention in this chapter was to prove that circum- 
cision was not necessary to justification. ‘This, so far as it goes, 
is correct; but it does not embrace all that was intended. ‘The 
object was to prove that the blessedness of sins forgiven was de- 
signed for the Gentiles, and that Abraham’s separation, like that 
of the Jews, was for the general benefit, and that he received 
justification prior to circumcision, for this very reason, that he 
might be the father of all Gentile believers or converts. The not 
keeping this sufficiently in view has led to the appearance of a 
want of logical connexion, which has been said to exist, and 
which actually does exist, according to the ordinary interpretation. 
Professor Hodge, for instance, noticing this want of logical conse- 
quence, says, ‘‘ The justification of Abraham was not designed to 
secure the justification of others.” Undoubtedly not; and this 
may help to point out, that the main drift of St. Paul’s argument 
is not to prove that Abraham was justified without circumcision, 
but to shew that his calling, faith, justification, and circumcision, 
were, like the giving of the oracles of God to the Jews, as 

iy 
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guardians in trust for the Church, intended, not merely for his 
own personal benefit, but for the general benefit of believers at 
large, and that they made provision, in their prospective aspect, 
for Gentiles as well as Jews, that is, for the whole Church. 

VERSE 12.—Kal warépa trepitopis, Tois ovK éx TepiTomis 
povov, AAA Kal Tois aToLYodaL Tois iyvert THS ev axpoBvoTia 
miatews Tod matpos nuav ABpadw, And the father of circumcision 
to those who are not only of the circumcision, but even to those who 
walk in the steps of the faith which our father Abraham had being 
uncircumcised. In this way the latter clause applies to the Gentile 
converts; and Abraham is represented as the father of spiritual 
circumcision, not only to the Jewish but to the Gentile converts. 
If, however, we render it to those who are not only circumcised, but 
who also walk, then both clauses are applied to Jewish believers, 
and Abraham is represented as the father of the circumcision, 
that is, of the true or spiritual circumcision; not to all the Jews, 
but to those only who were participators of his faith as well as of 
his circumcision. 

Olshausen says, that the structure of the language ois ovk, 
instead of ov Tofs is at once decisive against the former rendering, 
which includes Gentiles. This may, however, be questioned. 
Two things in the structure of the clause are in favour of it: 
first, the form Trois ov« éx mepiTophs, not Tols ov mepuTerunpévors; 
secondly, the repetition of the article before orovyodou.. If the 
first clause had been constructed with the participle mepurerpy- 
Hévots, and the article had not been repeated in the second clause, 
there could have been no ground for doubting that Jewish be- 
lievers only were meant; the form é« meputous seems to support 
the distinctive application, expressed by it, to that between Jews 
and Gentiles, — 

It is not unlikely that St. Paul intended to include two classes, 
or a class distinct from another in one respect and similar in 
another; and not only to limit Abraham’s paternity to those 
Jews who were partakers of his faith, but to extend it to those 
Gentiles who also possessed the same faith. The position of the 
adverb before the article ro?s may be accounted for by observing, 
that if St. Paul’s object was to include Gentiles, as well as to 
particularise one class of Jews, the placing the adverb after Trois 
would have altogether precluded such an interpretation. In that 
case two classes would have been spoken of; but there would 
have been no limitation respecting the Jews, no restriction to a 
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particular class of them. Tots é« mepvrowys would have meant 
the Jews, without any particularising. After all, the word of 
most importance as to its connexion seems to be povoy. If it 
qualifies zrepvrouys, then it enunciates one feature of a class, and 
what follows points out another feature of the same class. If it 
qualifies ros, then two classes would seem to be meant; and this 
is supported by the connexion of the responding adAXa kat which 
is with a trois. The designating the faith referred to, as that 
which Abraham possessed in uncircumcision, seems also intended, 
in harmony with the use made of the same fact in the preceding 
argument, to support the claim of the believing Gentiles, by 
shewing that their faith and his was exercised under similar 
circumstances; and the application of this verse to both Jews and 
Gentiles agrees with that of the 16th, where two classes are evi- 
dently meant, and in which, with the slight exception of the 
position of the ov«, which seems susceptible of satisfactory expla- 
nation, the subject and the construction are exactly the same. 

In either case, it is evident that the circumcision here spoken 
of is internal circumcision, or that of the heart; for Abraham 
was the father of external circumcision, not only to the believing 
or faithful Jews, but to all of them; and to the Gentiles he was 
the father of internal, and not of external circumcision. St. 
Chrysostom, on the second chapter, says, ‘‘ Here he speaks of two 
uncircumcisions and two circumcisions.” 

VERSE 13.—Od yap Sia vowou 1 érrayyedla TO ABpaap, } TO 
oméppate avtov, For not by the law was the promise to Abraham, 
or to his seed. The yap here is significant of proof; and, there- 
fore, as this verse and the following ones clearly refer to Jews 
and Gentiles, it confirms that interpretation of the preceding 
verse, which includes both classes. If the promised blessing had 
been held out to Abraham, or to his seed, in connexion with the 
delivery of the law, and the institution of the Jewish polity, 
there might have been some reason for imagining that they were 
inseparably connected, owing to their being associated and co- 
temporaneous in delivery. But as the giving of the law did not 
take place until after the death of Abraham, to whom the promise 
was made, nor until four hundred and thirty years after that 
_ promise was given, it is evident that the delivery of the promise, 

and that of the law, were equally distinct as events, as théyswere 
different in character and purpose. 

The expression to Abraham, or to his seed, may refer to the 
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promise to Abraham or to Christ, his seed; or to Abraham, or 
believers, his seed. Abraham and all believers are heirs according 
to promise, and Christ is so also but in a different relation. Ask 
of me and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. This is the promise to 
Christ, Abraham’s seed. Jn thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed. This is the promise to Abraham in favour of 
all believers, his seed also. It seems most in accordance with the 
disjunctive conjunction, to understand the seed here spoken of as 
meaning Christ; but the passage permits us to take the promise 
in all its fulness, as applying both to Christ and to all believers; 
and, in doing this, there is neither contradiction nor confusion. 
The provisions, in both cases, run parallel. The subjugation of 
mankind to the yoke of Christ, and their blessedness, are cotem- 
poraneous, and co-extensive. His inheritance in them, and their 
inheritance in Him, are inseparable. It is only through Him 
that they become sons of God, and if sons then heirs, heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ. 

To KAnpovopov avTov eivat Koopov, That he should be hei of 
the world. A comparison of these words with the 16th verse, 
which speaks of the promise being firm to all the seed; not to 
that of the law only, but to that also of the faith of Abraham, 
proves that the view of the promise here taken embraces all its 
fulness, including both Christ and all believers in Him. There 
is only one sense in which all the seed can be heirs of the world, 
namely, that of their inheriting the world to come, that new 
heaven and new earth for which Abraham looked, of which 
Canaan was a type, and in the faith of the existence of which 
Abraham and succeeding believers have confessed, that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on this earth. ‘‘ There are parallel instances 
of Canaan being taken in the figurative sense (Heb. iv.), and of 
Jerusalem also (Rev. xxi. 22).”’—Tholuck. This author gives 
several illustrations from the Rabbins, e.g., ‘‘ Our father Abraham 
possesses the world that now is, and that which is to come, by 
faith alone.” 

VERSE 14.—Ei yap of ék vopov KAnpovomor KeKévwrar 4 Tits 
Kat KaTnpyntar y érayyenia, For if they which are of the law are 
heirs, the faith has been made void, and the promise of none effect. 
The particular faith and promise, indicated by the presence of the 
article, are the promise made to Abraham, and the faith in it 
which he and succeeding believers had. 
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In accordance with the preceding reference to the giving of the 
law, there is here a transition from the of é« qepeTtouns of the 
12th verse, to of éx vowov. The latter expression is better adapted 
to the argument which St. Paul here employs, than the former 
would have been. ‘The train of reasoning which he has been 
generally supposed to pursue is, that there is an intrinsic opposi- 
tion between the natural descendants inheriting the promises, and 
their being inherited by faith; or between their being inherited 
by works, and their being inherited by faith. It seems that the 
apostle makes use of a more palpable and powerful argument. 
He does not refer to an inconsistency between these inheritances, 
but declares, that, if they who are of the law are heirs, the event 
has actually proved that the promise has failed, and the faith in 
it has been made void. He proves to the Judaizer, that he must 
admit the promise not to have been associated with the law for 
its fulfilment; for if he refuses to do so, it will follow that the 
promise has actually failed. The language agrees clearly with 
this view. He does not say, they of the circumcision, but they of 
the law; because he could not so definitely connect circumcision, 
which was given previously to the law, with the fact which he 
intended to adduce. He therefore contracts his ground, and says, 
they of thelaw. ‘The words, Has been made void, assert a matter of 
fact, and what is capable of historical proof. If the promise was re- 
garded as confined to the natural descendants, or to be fulfilled in 
connexion with the giving of the law, it was evident that it had 
failed, let the blessings of that promise be taken in what way 
soever they might. Ifthe inheriting of the world was interpreted 
as significant of universal dominion, as no doubt it was by the 
body of the Jews, it was evident that the promise had failed; for 
the sceptre was not to depart from Judah until Shiloh came, unto 
whom this universal dominion was to be accorded: whereas the 
sceptre had departed; and, so far from enjoying this universal 
dominion, the natural seed in possession of the law were them- 
selves the subjects of a heathen power. If it was interpreted of 
a universal conversion of the world to Judaism, it had as fully 
failed; so that in whatever way it was interpreted, the promise, 
if confined to the Jews, and associated with their law, had failed. 
But what seems to be aimed at by St. Paul, is even more than 
this. If the promise belongs to the natural descendants, and 
comes by the law, then all the natural descendants, or, at least, 
all who possessed the law (i.e. all the Jews), must without excep- 
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tion have attained it. It is evident, however, from the history of 
the Jews, that many in all generations, and almost the whole 
nation in some, have not only fallen short of blessedness, but 
have drunk the cup of God’s wrath; and that the law, so far from 
being a means of fulfilling the promise, had been the very means, 
in connexion with the corrupt nature of its subjects, of bringing 
down upon them all the evils which they had suffered. Their 
numerous and awful natural visitations had all been a direct con- 
sequence of their violations of the precepts of the law. From a 
comparison with iii. 1—9, ix. 6—8, and with Heb. 111.7—19, and 
iv. 1—11, I think that in this, and especially in the following 
verse, St. Paul had particularly in view the effects of the law 
upon that very generation to whom it was delivered, and who 
had also the promise of that land which was typical of the hea- 
venly Canaan. Of those to whom the law was given, only two 
persons realised the promises which were typical of good things 
to come. To the mass, God sware that they should not enter 
into His rest. If, then, the promise was by the law, and confined 
to those who possessed it, there was an instance of a whole gene- 
ration of them, and that the very generation to whom the law 
was given, falling short. In this case, and in all similar ones in 
Jewish history, the faith in God’s promise was, upon Jewish and 
Judaizing principles, an empty and groundless hope, and the 
promise itself a nullity. 

VERSE 15.—O yap vopos opynv Katepydferat, For the law 
worketh wrath. This has been the case in all ages; but in none 
was it more awfully exemplified, than in that generation to whom 
the law was first delivered. But with whom was He grieved forty 
years ? Was it not with them that had sinned, whose carcases fell in 
the wilderness ? That the view which is taken of this and the 
preceding verse is the true one, and that St. Paul is reasoning 
from matter of fact, and from ultimate and actual results, is con- 
firmed by referring to iii. 3, and ix. 6-—8; in both of which that 
which is supposed to involve a making void of the faithfulness 
and promise of God, and which would inevitably do so if the 
promise came in connexion with the law, and was confined to the 
natural seed, who possessed the law, is the undeniable fact, that 
some of them had fallen short. 

Od yap ob éort vouos ovdSé tapdBacws, For where no law is, 
there is no transgression. ‘The law is a necessary link in forming 
a ground for wrath; and it inevitably does so, where opposed to 
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the dispositions of those to whom it is given; of which its very 
appointment implies a possibility in all cases. 

VERSE 16.—4ia Todt éx Tictews, iva KaTa xdpivr Eis TO 
eivat BeBalay Thy éTayyeNiav TavTl TO o7réppatt, ov TO EK TOU 
VOMOU MOVOV, GAAA Kal TO ex Tiatews ABpadw, Therefore it is of 
faith, that it might be according to grace, that the promise might 
be firm to all the seed, not to that of the law only, but to that of 
the faith of Abraham. What had been said in the previous con- 
text, proved the absolute necessity of faith being the means of 
attaining the promise. By the law, and as embracing the natural 
descendants, the promise was so far from being firm to all the 
seed, that they had all fallen short. By the law, the attainment 
of the promise was dependant on man’s fulfilment in his own 
strength of a perfect righteousness; but by the covenant of faith 
it depended on the pardon, mercy, and gracious strength pro- 
mised to all true believers. The security in one case rested on 
man, and on conditions which no man ever fulfilled; in the 
other, on God, and on assistance which He never failed to impart 
to those who sought it, and which would be found sufficient by 
all who obtained it. By the law, the promise, as resting upon 
man, could not be made firm to a single individual; by faith, it 
could not be missed in a single instance. In this case, that 
which is the sure means of receiving the blessing, is the identical 
thing which constitutes the recipient one of the seed, namely, 
faith; and no man can be a believer without equally becoming 
thereby one of the seed and an heir. If his faith give place to 
full and final unbelief, he is no longer one of the seed, nor an 
heir; but true faith, and sonship, and heirship, are inseparable; 
the same thing, namely, faith, constituting him both, ‘if a son, 
then an heir.” Thus, and thus only, in opposition to the law of 
Moses, could the promise be made sure to all the seed. “ A fin 
que per gracia la promesa sia firme.”—P.S8.Sp.B. The zavvi 
is emphatic, pointing out, that, while, according to the principles 
which the Judaizers held, the promise had universally failed, not 
one of those whom the apostle pointed out as the true seed could 
fail of its attainment. It is also comprehensive, including both 
Jew and Gentile. ‘That bi grace beheest be stable to eche 
seed.” — Wickl. 

It may be as well to observe, that two objects are spoken of. 
The proximate object of the promise being by faith is, that it 
might be according to grace; the ultimate object is, that it may, 
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by this means, be firm to all the seed. ‘ That to the promise 
(not being capable of forfeiture),’’ etc.—Conybeare and Howson, 
"Os éote Tatip mavtwv nuav, Who is the father of us all. In 
what sense and to what extent? That the passage in Genesis, 
which is adduced in confirmation of what is here asserted, refers 
to the natural seed, and to the land of Canaan, seems indisputa- 
ble; but that this is not its highest and ultimate scope is equally 
evident. The Jews spoke one language, inhabited the small 
kingdom of Canaan, and were never, while independent of 
foreign dominion, divided into more than two political bodies, 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah; they could scarcely, there- 
fore, be spoken. of as many nations, or described in the terms 
used in Gen. xvii. 5, 6. It is also equally clear, that the bond of 
paternity, by which Abraham is said to be the father of us all, 
was not one of mere natural descent, and confined to the Jews, 
but one which equally included both Jew and Gentile. By some 
it has been supposed, that his paternity was one of example. 
He was no doubt an eminent pattern to believers, his faith being 
powerful, and associated with the most worthy views of God’s 
character; and in this sense he may be said to be a father to all 
believers. But that this is the highest or proper sense in which 
he is so, is more than questionable. How could he, for instance, 
be, in this sense, a father to the believers who preceded him; or 
what benefit could they derive from an example of which they 
never heard? Does this relationship come up to the fulness of 
the expression? To meet this difficulty, we must seek a pater- ~ 
nity of a higher order and closer character, Our blessed Lord 
took upon Him the seed of Abraham. In that line of our family 
He took bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh; and was thus, 
through the woman, a child of Abraham. Through that faith 
by which Abraham became the father of Isaac, and through his 
line of Christ believers became one with Christ, and Christ with 
them: they became His brethren, not only by a participation on 
His part of the human, but in theirs of the divine nature, that 
is, of the influence of His Spirit within them, as temples of the 
Holy Ghost. There is a mystical but efficient union through 
which Christ, as the Head, ministers to the whole body, and by 
which a circulation of heavenly influence is maintained; a proper 
union, by which the Spirit of Christ as certainly and truly a 
operates upon our spirits, as our spirits operate in the guidance 
of our life and conversation. It is through this brotherhood of 
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Christ, by which, in the assumption of the human nature, He 
suffered for our sins, and by which, in the transmission of the 
divine nature, He renews our spirits to the image of God, and 
will hereafter reanimate our bodies, that all the nations of the 
earth are blessed, and become heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ. As the progenitor of our Saviour according to the flesh, 
and in as far as we are one with Christ, Abraham is the father of 
us all. His seed has been the meritorious cause, and is the 
actual channel of these blessings, bringing us into relationship 
with Himself, and through that into relationship with Abraham; 
and Abraham’s faith in God’s promise of the seed was a means 
of securing this incorporation into his family. In common with 
all the believers who preceded, and all who have followed him, 
Abraham is himself dependent on the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, for an admission to the privileges of a 
child of God: but as the progenitor of Christ according to the 
flesh, and as the believer through whom all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed, he is possessed of a paternity of a higher 
order than that of a mere example however bright, and one co- 
extensive with Christ’s benefits to men. 

VERSE 17.—Kafas yéypartav. “Ott tratépa Toddov eOvav 
TéeiKd oe KATéVaVTL Ov érriaTevae Qeod, As it is written, I have 
made thee a father of many nations, before God whom he believed. 
The order of words in the last clause is rather unusual, the rela- 
tive preceding the noun. The Qeov is governed by xatévavtt, 
and the ov is put in the genitive by attraction to Oecd. For 
examples of attraction where the usual order of words prevails, 
see Mark vii. 13, Luke ii. 20, John 11. 22, xv. 20; and for instances 
similar to the present, see Acts xxi. 16, Rom. vi. 17. Some inter- 
preters render it, ‘‘ because he believed God.” Chrysostom and 
Theophylact render xatévavti like God. The preposition occurs 
only four times in the New Testament; and in each of the three 
other instances it means before, or over against. 

Tod Cworrowodvtos Tovs vexpovs, Who giveth life to the dead. 
That Abraham’s faith involved a belief of the almighty power, 
as well as immoveable faithfulness of God, is evident, from the 
nature of the promise in which he believed—a promise which 
could be fulfilled only by Him, to whom all the physical world 
is in immediate and constant subjection; who has originated all 
the powers of matter, and who can, with equal ease, accelerate 
or retard the decay of nature, or endue it with fresh vigour. 
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Probably, however, the apostle may refer to the exercise of hi. 
faith, not only in overlooking the natural deadness of his own 
body and of Sarah’s womb, but also in his willingness to offer up 
his son, which, we are told, was grounded upon his belief that 
God was able to raise him from the dead. This supposition re- 
ceives some confirmation from the reference, in the concluding 
verse of the chapter, to Christ’s death, of which Abraham’s 
offering up Isaac was a type. 

Kai xanrobvtos Ta wn dvta ws dvta, And calleth things that are 
not as if they were. Where any obstacles can in the nature of 
things possibly arise, to prevent the accomplishment of a design; 
where there is a dependance upon successive advances to effect 
progressively what is undertaken; where each step is absolutely » 
dependent upon a particular predecessor; where, in one word, all 
things are not fully and immediately under control; in such cases 
those things only can be spoken of as existent which have already 
been effected. But where all things, however great or however 
minute, are perfectly under control; and when all that is required 
to bring them into being is to speak and it shall be done—to 
command and it shall stand fast, then there is properly no suc- 
cessive operation in the way of dependance upon progressive 
steps, one of which must be made sure, to effect the succeeding 
one. ‘To the being who possesses this power, the different steps 
of a complicated plan are all the same, each being under His 
immediate subjection, the most distant as well as the nearest, 
and as much in His power to accomplish as if it had no precursor. 
Such being the case, He justly speaks of Himself as calling the 
end from the beginning, and things that are not as though they 
were. 

Origen interprets this clause as spoken of the Gentiles, who 
were not the people of God, but who now are so; and several 
commentators suppose, that it refers to the act of calling things 
into existence. Some critics have even gone so far as to propose 
the substitution of es for @s, as an emendation of the text; 
but the context seems to point out very distinctly that the words 
refer to God’s calling, by virtue of His infinite power, things that 
are not as if they really were. 

VERSE 18.—Os crap’ édrrida én’ édrrids émiotevoev, eis TO 
yéveoVat avTov Tatépa TONY eOvYaV, KaTa TO Etpnuévov' OvTwS 
gota TO omrépua cov, Who against hope believed in hope, that he 
might be the father of many nations, as it is written, So shall thy 
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seed be. The promise required for its realization the intervention 
of miraculous power; for, its fulfilment being contrary to the 
usual course of nature, and without precedent, Abraham’s hope 
had no earthly support. It was a hope against hope, that is, 
earthly hope; it was a preternatural hope. Ilap’ édaida th 
avOpwrrivny, ém edxmids TH TOV Ocod.—St. Chrys. ** For Abraham 
had no other person who had received a son in this way to look 
to. They that were after him looked to him; but he to no one, 
save to God only. And this is why he said, against hope. Then 
his body now dead: this is a second. And the deadness of 
Sarah’s womb: this is a third, aye, and a fourth obstacle.”—Jdem. 
‘‘ The expression 7rap’ €A7rida, ém’ édrids, is what the Greeks call 
d€vpopov (oxymoron), that is, a sharp saying; like the Latin 
‘ spes insperata, ignavia strenua.’”—Stwart. 

There seems to be no well-grounded obstacle to understanding 
eis TO yéveoOaz in the telic sense. His being the father of many 
nations, and inheriting with his seed the true land of promise, 
was the desired reward of Abraham’s faith. He desired the pro- 
mised blessing, and sought and obtained it by believing in God 
for it. He believed in order that he might obtain it. 

Odtas, so, that is, in multitude as the stars, to which Abra- 
ham’s attention was directed when he received the promise. 

VERSE 19.—Kai pu) doOevncas th tricter, And not being weak 
in faith. This is a negative form of expressing an affirmation, 
called, in Greek, a pevmous. The strongest faith ever evinced, 
when we consider that it rests upon Almighty power and unbend- 
ing faithfulness, deserves only a negative commendation; it is as 
the grain of mustard-seed. The use of the negative form here 
has, however, been supposed by some to be significant of the 
opposition between Abraham’s physical state, which was weak, 
and his spiritual, which was the reverse. 

Ov Katevonce TO éavTod cHpma dn vevexpwpévov, He did not 
consider his body now dead. He did not allow his mind to rest 
upon any apparent obstacles, but carried his thoughts over every- 
thing that intervened, and rested simply upon the promise of 
God. ‘ You are not, however, to think that he had no regard 
whatever to his own body now dead, since Scripture testifies to 
the contrary; for he reasoned thus with himself: Shall a child be 
born to a man an hundred years old? And shall Sarah, who is 
ninety, bear a son? But as he laid aside the consideration of all 
this, and resigned his own judgment to the Lord, the apostle 
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says, He considered not.”’—Calvin. Calvin’s view in the first 
part of this quotation is still more developed if ov is omitted, 
which it is said to be in A. C. 67, as well as in the Syriac and Coptic 
versions. Olshausen and Reiche regard od as an interpolation. 
If so, caravonoe must refer to Abraham’s first thoughts, as they 
are brought forward by Calvin; and ov Sdsexpi0n to his faith 
bearing him over them, and resting firmly on God’s promise. 
‘Obj. Imo consideravit Gen. xvii.17. Resp. Non ita conside- 
ravit ut diffideret. Modum quidem quesivit, sicut Beata virgo, 
Luc. 1. 34, non utique dubitando, sed potius admirando.”— Est. 
‘* Consideravit ad magnitudinem promissionis et virtutis Divine 
agnoscendam, sed sine difficultate credendi,” etc.—Tol. ‘* Con- 
sideravit quidem, sed non mansit id respiciens, nam cogitationem 
expulit animo, fretus Deo pollicente.’—Grot. The Syriac, ‘* Et 
non infirmatus est in fide quum consideraret corpus suum emor- 
tuum” (Tremel.), is rather different, and reads well. So also 
Calmet, ‘‘ I] n’ignoroit point que son grand age, etc...... ; mais 
wl passa par dessus tout cela, et s’affermit dans la confiance en 
Dieu.” 

That Abraham afterwards had six children by Keturah, does 
not, as Whitby justly observes, contradict the apostle; since his 
body, once miraculously restored, might preserve its vigour long 
after. 

‘Exartovtaétns tov trdpywv, Being about a hundred years old. 

ITov without the accent means, ‘‘ somewhere about.” ‘This is 
the only place in which it is found in this sense in the New — 
Testament. In Heb. 11.6, iv. 14, it means “anywhere.” The 
Mod. Gr. Ver. gives the sense of indefiniteness still more strongly, 
mepitrov, ‘* somewhere about.” 
_ Kal tiv véxpwow ths pntpas Sdppas, Nor the deadness of 
Sarah’s womb. The rendering in Pad. Scio’s Sp. Bib. is very 
periphrastic. ‘“ Ni que la virtud de concebir se habia estinguido 
en Sara.” Kai, with a negative proposition, has here the force of 
nor. Besides her never having had any children in her youth, 
Sarah was now ninety years old. So that, as Chrysostom says, _ 
there was in this a third and a fourth obstacle. | 

Eis 6€ thHv érayyediav tov Ocod ov SvexpiOn tH dmiotia, He 
staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief. Abraham’s 
conduct afforded a contrast to that of Sarah, whose misgivings 
and ésaroyiopol are expressly recorded. Abraham, on the 
contrary, though he perceived difficulties, had no misgivings 
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upon the subject, he did not mistrust, owing to his own or 
Sarah’s deadness, the fulfilment of the promise. 

Arn’ edvvapoOn TH wiacte, Sods So€av TH Ocw, But was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God. “Opa IIavdov dirocodiav émeidy 
yap Tépt Tav épyatouévav Kal Tav micTEVvovT@V iV 6 dOYos, 
Seixvuct, TOV TuaTevovTa épyalouevov padrov 7) Exelvoy, Kal 
Thetovos Seopevov Suvdpews, Kal TOAARS THs loxvos, Kal ovd-TOV 
TuxXOVTa UTopuévovta Tovov' Kal yap e&evtédubov THY mloTW ws 
OUK éYoUcay TrovoV' Tpos TodTO TolvUY iaTdmevos Seikvucw OTL 
ov povov 6 cwhpocivnv KaTopOav, 7) dAXO TL TOV TOLOUT@V, GAG 
Kal 0 Tiotw émidetxvipevos Suvaduews Setar TrElovos. WaTrEp yap 
éxelvos ypelav exer icxyvos iva otTws Ths axodaclas Siaxpovontat 
Aoyicpovs’ oUTw Kal ovTOS xpelav exer SuvaTs Wuyxijs, wa Tas 
THs amiotias éEwOnontar évvoias. Tas odV éyéveTO tayupds; TH 
miote.’ '—St. Chrys. ‘ Behold how he shows that he who ‘be- 
lieves requires strength. For many have set lightly by faith as 
a thing of no labour; but magnify works, as accompanied with 
sweat, and demanding strength. Therefore he requires, says he, 
a great and powerful spirit who believes, that he may repel the 
reasonings of unbelief, even as Abraham was strong in faith.””— 
Theophyl. ‘‘ The corresponding Hebrew expression to the clause, 
‘giving glory to God,’ denotes ‘ to manifest practically that we 
recognise certain attributes of God.’ In this sense it is used in 
Josh.vil. 19, which seems to be an exhortation to Achan to 
acknowledge God's omniscience, to show his sense of it. Abra- 
ham proved by his actions, that he had no doubt of the omnipo- 
tence of God.’—Tholuck. ‘‘ Giving glory to God, that is, not 
curiously inquiring how it was possible for this to be done, in 
what manner, how it should be undertaken, but immediately 
believing God, and blessing Him as a benefactor, as if he had 
already received what was promised.”—(C£cumen. 

VERSE 21.—Kal mdnpodopnfeis, Otte 0 emnyyeAtat, Suvatos 
éote Kal Tounoat, Being fully assured that what He has promised He 


1 Behold the philosophy of Paul. For since the argument was con- 
cerning those who work and those who believe, he shows that he who 
believes works rather than the other, and.requires greater power, and much 
strength, and that he undergoes no ordinary labour. For indeed they set 
light by faith as if unaccompanied with labour. Opposing himself there- 
fore to this, he shows, that not he only who maintains temperance, or 
any other virtue of this kind, but he who exhibits faith requires more 
power ; for as the one needs strength that he may repel the suggestions of 
intemperance, so does the other to reject the insinuations of unbelief. 
How then did he become strong; By faith, Paul says. 
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is also able to perform. ‘‘ Witynge moste fulli, that what,” «.7.A.— 
Wickl. ‘‘ Most fully knovving.”—RKheims. The almighty power 
of God, in connexion with His truth, was that which constituted 
the simple and sole support of Abraham’s faith. ‘Evevoyncev 
avTod THY Suxavocbyny, THY atretpov SUvamLY’ KAL THY TPOTHKOVaAV 
mept avTod évvocay ANaBav, oUTws émAnpohopyOn Trepl TaV UTrOC- 
xéoewv.i—St. Chrys. ‘The point of Abraham’s supportance in 
these tentations, whereon all the motions of his will, and other 
acts of his obedience, revolve as the door upon the hinges, or the 
heavens upon the poles, was his firm assent unto the article of 
God’s omnipotent power.”— Jackson, b.iv. ¢.7. 

The rendering of 6 ényyertas, which he had promised, may 
be retained; because the perf. pas. not unfrequently has an active 
sense, Inasmuch as it serves for the perf. mid., as well as pas. 
So in Acts xiii.2, mpooxéxrnuat I have invited, Acts xvii. 10, 
1 Pet.iv. 1, 

VERSE 22.—Aud Kal éroylaOn aie eis Sixacoctvnv, Where- 
fore also it was counted unto him unto justification. His faith was 
not only strong in degree, but genuine and correct in its cha- 
racter, grounded upon just and worthy views of God and His 
attributes. Not allowing any apparent obstacles to shake his 
confidence in God, his faith was found irreprovable, and he was 
counted righteous. ‘‘ This consideration [that God was able 
to raise Isaac from the dead] was a work, yet a proper act of 
faith, no way of love. But love perhaps did make it meritorious? 
The love wherewith God loved him, made his working faith © 
acceptable in His sight; but that it was strength of faith, not 
the quality of love, which God imputed unto him for righteous- 
ness, the same apostle (for doubtless the same hand it was which 
penned the eleventh to the Hebrews, and the fourth unto the 
Romans) puts it out of doubt. Being not weak in faith, he con- 
sidered not his own body,” «.7.A.—Jackson, b.iv. c.11, On the 
Error of Papists concerning the Nature of Faith and Charity. 

VERSE 23.—Ovx éypadn 5é &0 avtov povoy, Ste édoyicOn 
avt@, Now it was not written for his sake alone that it was imputed 
unto him. All the truths recorded in the sacred volume were 
written for the benefit of believers generally; and, in proportion 
to their importance as vital principles, and to the influence which 
they are calculated to exercise, they are less susceptible of private 





1 He held in mind His righteousness, His boundless power ; and having 
formed just conceptions of Him, he was also fully persuaded about His 
promises. 
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interpretation, or of confined application. The reception of 
justification through faith, being the prominent and highest 
blessing of God’s mercy, is of universal application, and was 
recorded for the benefit of all future believers. The plan of 
God’s mercy is thus seen to be uniform and consistent through- 
out, the only means of acceptance in all ages having been by 
faith in Him who justifieth the ungodly. The apostle in these 
words also briefly assigns the proper object of Abraham’s calling 


} and justification, viz., the general advantage of believers. 


VERSE 24.—A)AG Kal Sv Huds, ols péAXrEL AoyifecOat, Tots 
muoTevovaw él Tov éyeipavta “Inoodv tov Kipsov jpav éx 
vexpov, But for us to whom it is ready to be imputed, believing upon 
Him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead. St. Paul having 
been led to trace the doctrine of justification through the Mosaic 
dispensation, and up to the time of Abraham, and to prove not 
only its antiquity and its perfect consistency, both with the 
calling and separation of the Jews, and with the calling and 
covenant of Abraham, but that these were intended to be sub- 
servient to it, and to its general promulgation, now returns from 
the faith under types and distant promises, which was proportion- 
ally indistinct, to the faith exercised by those before whom the 
promised Seed, the substance of all types and figures, even Christ 
Jesus the Lord, was, as it were, evidently .set forth, crucified 
among them. 

Macknight observes here, that a justifying faith has for its 
object not Christ, but God who raised Christ; and that, there- 
fore, the heathens, who never heard of Christ, may equally with 
Christians be justified by faith! But certainly the faith in God 
here spoken of is a faith in His power and truth, not merely in 
the abstract, but in connexion with the resurrection of our 
blessed Lord, and a confidence, that as Christ rose from the dead 
so shall we also. T@ yap aité Ocd TemictevKapev bTrép TOV 
avTav mpayudTwv, e Kal pi) etl TOV avTaV TpocbTmv.'—St. 
Chrys. “The object of our faith is this same God, considered as 
recognising Jesus our Lord to be this long-promised Seed and 
Deliverer, by raising Him from the dead.”—Hodge. ‘‘ The 
ground of the apostle’s reason or similitude here mentioned, sup- 
poseth all our righteousness, whether actual or habitual, should 
be as unapt to obtain everlasting life and salvation (which is the 


' For it is the same God whom we have believed, and upon the same 
matters, if it be not in the case of the same persons. 
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end of all graces bestowed upon us), as Abraham’s decrepit body 
was to produce so many nations: yet as he, only by believing 
God, who was able to effect thus much and more, obtained the 
promise, and was blessed with more children from Sarah's dead 
womb than the most fruitful parents that lived before, or should 
come after them, so we, only by like firm belief in the same God 
which raised up our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, shall be 
partakers of the promise made in Him, heirs of eternal life ; 
whereto, seeing our inherent righteousness hath no proportion, it 
must for this reason still be sued for, as a mere gift of God, 
further exceeding all desert of any supernatural grace in us than 
the mighty increase of Abraham’s seed did the strength of his 
decayed nature.”—Jackson, b. iv., c. 6. 

VERSE 25.— Os mrapedoOn Sia Ta TapaTTopaTa Hpov, Kal 
nyépOn Sia THY Sixaiwow juav, Who was delivered for our offences, 
and raised for our justification. ‘‘ Which was delivered for our 
synnes, and rose agayne for to iustifie us.’—Tynd. Cran. There 
is here a reference to the testimony borne to Christ, not only by 
the law moral and ceremonial, but by the miraculous intervention 
which raised up seed to Abraham by its quickening power, and 
by the figurative death and reviviscence of Isaac, which were 
severally typical of our Saviour’s death and resurrection. Christ’s 
death was a satisfaction for our sins, His resurrection proved that 
it was sufficient, and had been fully paid. His resurrection, as- 
cension and mediation, were also necessary for the continual 
application of the benefits of His death. Some commentators 
take the former view, some the latter; perhaps there is a refer- 
ence to both. Chrysostom and others lay much stress upon His 
resurrection, as proving that it was not for His own sins that He 
died. Aud ti yap éotavpeln, dyciv; ov 80 oixelav dpapriay 
kal Snrov ék Ths avactdcews. Ei yap jv awaptwrdos, as avéotn; 
ei 5€ avéoTn, evdnrov STL dpapTwrds ovK Hv. Hi dé awaptwros 
ovK HV, Tas éotavpwoln; Sc’ érépovs. Ei 5é de’ érépovs tdvtws 
avéotn.'\—St. Chrys. ‘‘ For if He had broken prison and made 
an escape, the payment of our debt, which as our Surety He took 
upon Himself, being not yet satisfied, He should have been seen 





1 For why, he says, was He crucified? Not for His own sin, as is 
manifest from His resurrection. For if He was a sinner, how did He rise 
again? Butif He arose, it is clear that He was not a sinner. But if He 
was not a sinner, how was He crucified? For others. But if for others, 
He undoubtedly rose again. : 
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here again. Heaven would not have held Him, more than Para- 
dise did Adam after he had fallen into God’s debt.”—Abp. Usher. 
‘‘ Tn ejus traditione delictum sonat, in ejus resurrectione justitia 
sonat. Ergo moriatur delictum et resurgat justitia.”—St. Aug. 
Locke renders it, ‘‘ Raised to ascertain to us eternal life, the con- 
sequence of our justification.” Melancthon says—* St. Paul dis- 
tinguishes between the merit of Christ, and the distribution of 
the merit. The whole obedience of Christ is the price for our 
sins, and the propitiation by which the anger of God is pacified. 
But Christ revives, both because He is victor over death, and that 
He might reign and apply His merits to us, and render to us 
righteousness and eternal life. But when he says, He rose again 
for our justification, understand a perfect benefit, that is, for re- 
mission of sins, vivification and justification, life, righteousness, 
and eternal joy.” ‘* And was raised from the dead, to effect and 
secure our acquittal and reconciliation with God.”—Terrot. 
*‘ Hither, therefore, as the evidence of the acceptance of His 
sufferings, as our substitute, or as a necessary step towards se- 
curing the application of their merit to our benefit, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ was essential to our justification.” —Hodge. 

It was not until His resurrection from the dead, that Christ’s 
consecration to His everlasting priesthood was accomplished. 
“ Briefly, then, the sacrifice of the Son of God upon the cross, 
whether we consider it as offered by Himself or by His Father 
(as it is sometimes said in Scripture to be offered by both), was 
the absolute accomplishment of all legal sacrifices or services 
Aaronical. And yet but an intermediate (though an especial) 
part of His consecration to the priesthood after the order of 
Melchisedec, not the wlttmum esse or accomplishment of it: it 
was not terminated till the day of His resurrection from the 
dead.”’—Jackson. ‘‘ There are two benefits by Christ, acquisition 
of redemption, which was by His death, and application of that 
redemption, which is by His intercession in heaven and His Spirit 
on earth; so that if He had not ascended, we had wanted the 
Spirit to make application, and to render us fit for it—we had 
wanted the preparation for it and the comfort of it.”—Charv. 
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§ XI—THE BLESSED FRUITS OF JUSTIFICATION BY 
FAITH. 


Cuap. V. 1—11. 


Havine stated the true doctrine of justification by faith, vindicated it 
from all charge of novelty by proving that it was as ancient, not only as 

~ the sacrifices and mercy-seat, but as the covenant with Abraham—and 

. that his calling, as well as that of the Jews, was intended by God to be 
subservient to the universal proclamation of the doctrine, and to the 
benefit of all future believers—St. Paul now expatiates on the blessed- 
ness of this justification, the peace with God, the joy, hope, and patience 
under suffering, which a believing appropriation of the great atonement, 
and that sense of God’s favour and of love to Him, associated, by the 
Holy Spirit’s influence, with that justification, produce in the believer. 
He exhorts the Roman converts to cultivate a strong confidence, that 
He who has begun a good work will perform it unto the day of Jesus 
Christ ; urging, that if God so loved them, when sinners and enemies, 
as to give His Son for them, He will be much more willing and ready to 
save them from final wrath, now that they are justified and reconciled 

~ —now that, so far from Christ’s death being necessary at a future 
period, He, on the contrary, ever lives to intercede for them. Under 
their sufferings, the apostle cheers them with the prospect of a glorious 
and expected end (ver. 1—11). 


VERSE 1.—Atxaiwbévres odv éx TicTews etpnvnv Exomev Tpos TOV 
Ocov dua Tod Kupiov juav “Incot Xpictod, Being justified there- 
fore by faith. ‘* Because therefore that we are iustified by fayth.” 
—Tyn., Cran. ‘‘ Then being iustified by faith.’_—Genev. We 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. God’s wrath 
no longer rests on us: His thoughts to us are thoughts of peace, 
and we no longer dread Him as an offended God; but look up to 
Him as our reconciled Father. There is not only peace, but a 
consciousness and feeling of it on man’s part. Towards this peace 
our contribution is submission and faith. Kai yap dméOave bv 
hywds, Kal KaTyrdrakev Huds, Kal mpoonyaye, kal ydpw ewKey 
abatov: ipels 6€ THY TicTW ElcevéyKapev povov.i—St. Chrys. 
‘* Such is the blessedness of one who has embraced the offer of 
_ the gospel, and is content to receive salvation as the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ. He is at peace with God. His sins, which 
are many, are forgiven; his infirmities, which are constant, shall 


1 For He died for us, and reconciled us, and introduced us, and gave 
unspeakable grace ; but we brought faith only. 
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not condemn him. He can look towards God as a reconciled 
Father, whose judgment he need no longer dread. ‘The sin 
which would give him cause to dread, has been effaced from the 
book of God’s remembrance by the blood of the atonement, in 
which he trusts, and which God _ has declared to be all-sufficient. 
This reconciliation is not a thing to come hereafter, for which he 
must wait till the judgment-day: it is a present possession. 
There is no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus: for 
whose sake the Lord has put away their sins, and accounts them 
righteous before Him. This was the language of the Redeemer 
Himself, the author of the blessing. He said of the penitent 
Zaccheus, This day is salvation come unto this house. He declares 
of those who trust in Him, They have passed from death unto life. 
His words to those whose diseases he cured were these: Thy faith 
hath saved thee—Thy sins are forgiven— Go in peace.”—Sumner. 
*¢ Faith worketh peace and quietnes in our heartes and consciences. 
For by faith we be certified that our synnes be forgiven.”—Cran. 
Sht. Instruc. ‘It is by Jesus Christ only, on whom God hath 
writ all the characters of His mercy, that we can be freed from 
the danger. In Him you will see a wrathful justice appeased, 
and a provoked God reconciled: it is this blood only that quenches 
the fury of God, and the fire of conscience. It is by His blood 
only we are justified; and by this blood only can we be pacified. 
An infinite wrath you fear, an infinite satisfaction must expel 
your fears.” —Charn. 

The Greek Fathers read éywpev, and interpreted the peace as 
implying a cessation from war on our parts, by ceasing from sin. 
“The Codd. A. C. and D., the Greek Fathers and the Syrian, 
Arabic and Koptic versions, all read éywuev. The external evi- 
dences for both readings are nearly equiponderant; the internal 
speak decidedly for the indicative.”—Tholuck. 

VERSE 2.—J4?’ 00 Kal thy Tpocaywynv éoynKkapev TH TioTeL 
eis THY Yap TavTny, By whom also we have obtained admission by 
faith into this grace. ‘ Bi whom we have nyz goynge to bi feith 
into this grace in whiche we stonden.”—Wick. 3ugang haben.— 
Luth. Ger. Bib. “Nous a donné aussi entrée.”—Mons* Bib. 
Here is an advance from having our sins remitted, and the wrath 
connected with them averted, to an actual entrance, admission, 
or formal introduction to friendly intercourse and communion 
with our God. In these words the apostle seems to have had in 
view the entrance into the holy place of the high priest on the 
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day of atonement. Having, in the first place, offered the sin- 
offering for himself and the people, the wrath due to their sins 
was regarded as transferred and averted. Then, and not until 
then, he had access unto the holy place, and to close communion 
with God upon His mercy-seat. But even this was not without 
blood: his appearance before God, as well as his approach, re- 
quired the presence of blood, which was sprinkled upon the 
mercy-seat. ‘The way into the holiest is now laid open; the veil 
has been rent, and Christ’s people are admitted into direct com- 
munion with God: but for this access, and continued friendly 
communion with God, as well as for freedom from the guilt and 
defilement of sin, and for peace with God, they are entirely 
debted to Christ, and to the merit of His blood. 

Tholuck thinks that the word mpocaywynv is borrowed from 
the usage. of Eastern courts, in which a mpocaywyevs conducted 
the stranger into the presence of the king; but the reference to 
the high priest seems more appropriate and forcible. Compare 
Heb. x.11: And every priest standeth daily ministering and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never take away sins: but 
this man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat 
down on the right hand of God. .19. Having therefore, brethren, 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus. 22. Let us 
draw near with a true heart in full. assurance of faith. ‘‘ For we 
only believe, and by baptism grace gives us these blessings.’— 
Cicumen. diy 

‘Eoryjxapev, We stand. The perf. being used, because the pres. 
has not a neuter sense. The high priest did not always remain 
in the holy place; and, while he was there, the people were 
excluded from the sanctuary: but Christians, once admitted to 
friendly intercourse and close communion with God, through the 
merits of their great High Priest, are at liberty to remain for 
ever, through His continued mediation and intercession, in the 
presence of God, and in the contemplation of His mercy-seat. 
This, no doubt, refers to Christ’s eternal priesthood, and to the 
believer’s continued enjoyment of justification through the same 
great High Priest, the same mercy, and the exercise of the same 
faith, by which he was at first admitted to a justified state. 
“When we teach justification by faith, and not by works, our 
meaning is, that by the doctrine of faith we are bound to acknow- 
ledge and confess that Christ Jesus, by His eternal priesthood, is 
not only the sole meritorious cause of all graces or righteousness 
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inherent, requisite to final absolution; but, these supposed in the 
party to be absolved, He is likewise the sole immediate cause of 
final absolution ...... But if we speak of life spiritual main- 
tained by faith (and of which faith itself is a part), it was origi- 
nally and wholly derived from Christ, in whom faith, and all 
other graces whatsoever, ¢am in fiert quam in facto, as well in the 
first production as during the time of their continuance and pre- 
servation, depend as essentially and perpetually as the light of 
the moon, or other parmerpatod or reflected splendour, doth i 
the brightness of the sun.”—Jackson on Just. Faith. ‘ What 
we have set down more at large was exactly figured in the sacri- 
fices of the law, daily offered, even for such as by the law were 
clean, and observed God’s commandments with as great constancy 
and devotion as any now living do. ‘This might instruct us, that 
our persons become not immediately capable of Divine presence 
or approbation by infusion of habitual grace, or freedom from the 
tyranny of sin; these are the internal characters of our royal 
priesthood, whose function is continually to offer up the sweet 
incense of prayers from hearts in part thus purified by faith: for 
by such sacrifices are we made actual partakers of that eternal 
Sacrifice, whose virtue and efficacy remains yesterday, to-day, 
the same for ever. It being so perfect and all-sufficient, could 
not be offered more than once; but through the virtue of it, the 
offerings of our priesthood must be continually presented unto 
our God. Nor can we so often lift up our hearts to heaven, but 
the voice of Christ’s blood, never ceasing to speak better things 
than that of Abel’s, still joins with our prayers, and distinctly 
articulates our imperfect sighs or mutterings, always crying, 
‘Father, forgive them; Father, receive them to thy mercy; see- 
ing they are content to be partakers of my sufferings, and seek to 
be finally healed only by my wounds.’”—Jdem, book IV. c. viii. 
§ 8. By many commentators it is supposed, that the reference 
here is to the strength in which the believer stands firm. The 
Arabic, as given by De Dieu, renders it ‘‘ manentes firmi, ac con- 
stantes sumus.” It seems most satisfactory to suppose, that the 
words include a reference both to the believer’s strength and to 
its source. Their connexion with the preceding context points 
to the believer’s continued abiding in Christ; their connexion 
with what follows points to. the strength which he derives 
from it. : 
The force of év 4 extends to and is connected with cavyopcla. 
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Admitted to and continuing in this blessed privilege of close and 
friendly intercourse with God, we therein exult in hope of the 
glory of God; that glory which was typified by the glory that 
rested in the cloud, in the expectation of which the high priest 
no doubt exulted with trembling. “ Si justus es et fide vivis, si 
vere in Deum credis; cur non, cum Christo futurus et de Domini 
pollicitatione securus, quod ad Christum vocaris, amplecteris; et 
quod diabolo careas, gratularis?”—Cyprian. de Mortal. Oper., 
vol.i. p. 157. 

VERSE 3.—Ov povor 6é, ddr Kal Kavyopcba ev Tals Oripeow, 
And not only so, but we also rejoice in tribulations. ‘They were 
not only supported under tribulation, but they rejoiced in being 
counted worthy to suffer with Christ, and in receiving this proof 
that they were under God’s paternal discipline, as well as admit- 
ted to His presence. Dewvuvoucbd dyow kal péya ppovovpev ws 
Kowwvovvtes TO Acométn Tov TaOnwatwv.'—Theod. 

Eidores 8re 1) OXApis brropoviy Katepyaverar, Knowing that tri- 
bulation worketh patience. All things work together for good to 
them who love God; and the apostle here traces this operation in 
one of its most contradictory aspects, viz., that of suffering. 
Patience implies submission to and confidence in God, which, 
like all other graces, are by frequent exercise strengthened, as 
well as proved to exist. ‘‘ Non quidem sic, quod tribulatio est 
ejus causa effectiva, sed quia tribulatio est materia et occasio 
exercendi patientiz actionem.”—Th. Aquinas. 

This reference to affliction was no doubt intended to obviate 
the objection arising from the afflictive circumstances in which 
Christians were then placed. These might be adduced either by 
heathen unbelievers, as contradictory to the confidence of God’s 
favour, and that peace with Him, which Christians professed to 
possess—or by Jews, who regarded them as proofs of God’s anger. 
‘¢ St. Paul here meets the objection, ‘ If we are justified and dear 
to God, why are we in such troubles?’ and answers briefly, They 
are exercises of faith and hope, not signs of God’s anger against 
WS? .35:s'2 But why is the church more afflicted? that is, than the 
world. God wishes that in the church should principally be dis- 
cerned His anger against sin, which a secure world despises. 
Therefore the church is more hardly treated, that it may make 
known God’s anger. To this belong doxipaciat, the ‘ testings,’ 


1 We boast, he says, and greatly rejoice, as partaking of sufferings with 
our Lord. 
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according to that is said, The Lord chastens the man whom He 
loves.” —Melancthon. Strong in their confidence of God’s love, 
the tribulations of Christians, instead of depressing them, were a 
source of exultation. ‘‘‘ Exulting in these arms, O Lord,’ says 
the enlightened Christian, ‘give me but a field, and see how I 
shall acquit myself. Let calamity come. Strong in thy love, I 
mock at danger.’”—Clem. Alex. in Tholuck. 

The idea of being the faithful, and at the same time the 
afflicted, children of God, was in direct opposition to Jewish 
ideas. When they had been afflicted, it was always as a punish- 
ment for their declensions from God; and Moses had declared, 
that so long as they cleaved to God, they should be blessed in 
their going out and coming in—in their persons, their families, 
and their possessions. If, therefore, the early disciples were of 
all men most miserable, so far as mere worldly prospects were 
concerned, their external adversity would not fail to be made an 
objection by Jews and Judaizers. And this objection St. Paul 
meets here, and still more effectually in the eighth chapter, where 
he shows that among God’s people of old, times of affliction had 
been times of purifying, and that all their calamities had eventu- 
ally worked for their good.! 

‘Fl &¢é doxipn érrida, And proof, hope ; or, and experience, hope. 
“‘ Patience, probation; and probation, hope.”—Rheims. ‘* And 
paciens, provynge; and provynge, hope.”—Wickl. ‘* Aoxiun is 
the act of testing, and also that state of approval which proceeds 
from trial. In the same way dSoxisov unites both significations 
within itself. See Is.i.3, 1 Pet.i.7."—-Olsh. The discipline of 
God tends to strengthen our graces in themselves; and, by proving 
their genuineness, it animates our hopes. ‘* To what end, then, 
doth the contemplation of Christ’s death, or the imputation of 
His merits, serve us? Do these beget no portion or degree of 
any certainty of our estate in Christ, or of salvation? Yes, they 
always bring forth a certainty; though not of faith, yet of hope, 
that God in His good time will accomplish these good begin- 
nings, and crown them with more than a moral, with an experi- 
mental certainty or assurance of our estate in grace. For recu- 
lating our persuasions on this point, there can be no better rule 
than that of our apostle, Rom.v.1—11.”—Jackson. Faith is 


'“Que les vrais disciples du Messie étoient les plus misérables des 
hommes, étoit contraire aux maximes les plus sacrées et les plus interes- 
santes de la foi Judaique.”—Beaus. et LD’ Enf. - 
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belief grounded on God’s word, and is equally applicable to what 
is, or what is not desired; to His promises or threatenings; to 
what is past, or what is future; to what we can appropriate, or 
to what is incommunicable; but hope has to do only with pro- 
mises, its objects are all prospective, and regarded as capable of 
appropriation and attainment. Faith substantiates things desired; 
hope brings them near, and enjoys them by anticipation. Faith 
depends simply on God’s truth; hope regards not only His pro- 
mises, but our meetness for their reception and enjoyment. Hope 
is the more lively grace, though not so firm and equable as faith, 
owing to the mixed nature of its support, of which the genuine- 
ness of our graces is a principal element. ‘* Add, then, to faith 
hope; and what hope is there but from some goodness of con- 
science.”—St. Aug. “Orav twa Trepictorynon Ta oKVOpwTa, eiTa 
ryevvains évéyxn TOUTWY THY TpOBOA}V, SOKLMOS aTrOdELKVUTAaL, Kab 
TH éedrids TOV wEArOVTOV epeioeTaL.'—Theodor. ‘* And patience 
enables us to form a just estimate of our religious state.” —Terrot. 
Chalmers says, that there are two hopes mentioned in this passage, 
the hope of faith in the second verse, and the hope of experience 


in this; but this distinction seems unnecessary. The hope men- 


tioned in the second and that spoken of in this are equally founded 
on faith. In the one case, ver. 2, the object of our hopes is made 
more prominent; in the other, our meetness for it. The object 
of our hope is not mentioned in the present verse, but it is not, 
on that account, excluded or even thrown into the shade; and in 
the second verse, our meetness, though not mentioned, is implied, 
and our hope is spoken of as preceded by a sense, or, at least, 
trust of acceptance and mercy through Christ. 

VERSE 5.—H 6€ édmris ov Katatoyvver, And hope maketh not 
ashamed. The hope of the Christian is so lofty, its object so far 
beyond his present position and appearance, that, unless strongly 
supported, it must at times appear preposterous, and lead him to 
blush at pretensions, apparently irreconcileable with his present 
depressed and degraded state; which leads the world to say, 
Where is thy God? and to pour contempt upon his claim to such 
a heritage as that on which his hopes are fixed. But against this 
shame he possesses an ample defence and protection in the first 
fruits of the promised possession. “Oru % dydmrn Tot Ocod éxxé- 
xuTas ev Tals Kapdiats juav dia IIvedpatos dylov tod dobévtos 


1 When evils surround a man, and he nobly meets their assault, he is 
shewn to be proof, and will rest on the hope of future things. 
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nptv, Because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost given unto us. The love of God shed abroad in the 
heart, in the gift of the Holy Ghost, and the comfort, peace, and ~ 
joy derived from this gift, secure to the believer an assurance of 
that fulness of joy, to which his hope aspires, and thus preserve 
him from the shame, to which, otherwise, his claims and aspira- 
tions might at times expose him. ‘‘ Tria considero in quibus tota 
spes mea consistit, charitatem adoptionis, veritatem promissionis, 
potestatem redditionis. Murmuret jam, quantum voluerit insipiens 
cogitatio mea, dicens, Quis enim es tu, et quanta est illa gloria, 
quibusne meritis hanc obtinere speras? Et ego fiducialiter respon- 
debo, scio cui credidi, et certus sum, quia in charitate nimia 
adoptavit me, quia verax in promissione, quia potens in exhi- 
bitione licet ei enim facere quod voluerit. Hic est funiculus 
triplex, qui difficulter rumpitur, quem nobis a patria nostra, in 
hunc carcerem usque demissum, firmiter obsecro teneamus, et ipse 
nos sublevet, ipse nos trahat et pertrahat usque ad conspectum 
glorie magni Dei, qui est benedictus in secula.”—Bern. de Evang. 
7 pan. serm. 3, in Jackson. ‘* For lest any should say, But what 
if God be unwilling to give them to us. For that He can, and 
that He abideth and liveth, we all know; but how do we know 
that He is willing, also, to do it? From the things which have 
been done already. But what is this gift? The Holy Spirit. 
Now had He not been willing to present us after our labours with 
great crowns, He would never have given us such mighty gifts 
before our labours. But now the warmth of His love is made 
apparent, that it is not gradually, and little by little, that He 
honours us; but He hath shed abroad the full fountain of His 
blessings, and this, too, before our struggles.”—S¢. Chrys. ‘Is 
shed abroad, that is, it appears large and rich, because we have 
in our hearts the Spirit which He has given us.’—Theophyl. 

“Ett yap Xpictis bvtav jyav aclevav, Kata Katpoy wtrép 
aceBav amré0ave, For even Christ while we were weak, in due time 
died for the ungodly. “ For Christe, when we were yet of no 
strength, at His tyme dyed for us which were vngodly.”—Genev. 
The diffusion of the love of God in the gift of the Spirit is one 
proof of the reasonableness of the Christian’s hope, which saves 
him from any feeling of diffidence or shame in giving a reason 
for it. The gift of God’s Son is another; and, in virtue of it, 
the believer may say, He that spared not His Son but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him freely give us all 
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things. ‘Thus the believer is preserved from shame, because he 
can prove that his hope is as reasonable as it is glorious. His 
future prospects are supported by corresponding bounties already 
received, or, rather, by this argument, that He, who has already 
given the greater gift, may reasonably be expected to give the 
less. 

The stress which is always laid upon the sublime character of 
Christ, and His union with the Father, as affording the brightest 
and deepest display of His love, supports the connexion of ért 
with Xpictos, from which it cannot, moreover, be separated 
without violence to its natural position. Griesbach introduces a 
second é7z after acdevav. The érs before Xpuoros evidently 
belongs to the latter word: the forced metathesis which transfers 
it to aoOevav, weakens the force of the whole passage, which is 
strongly antithetical, by destroying the antithesis in one point, 
namely, between étzs Xpsoros in this, and vis indefinite in the 
following verse. The character of Christ, as the only-begotten 
of God, the worship of angels, the Creator of all things, 1s con- 
trasted in its dignity, universal interest, and definiteness, with 
that of some one of perhaps little note, some one among the 
many recipients of some good man’s bounty, some one of those 
perhaps under obligations to him. The universal benefactor, on 
one hand, submits to certain death for those who were too weak 
to profit any one, much less Him who was in the bosom of the 
Father, and deliberately dies for the ungrateful recipients of His 
former favours. On the other, some one or other of those who 
had experienced the bounty of the benevolent man, as the 
highest proof of his love, exposes himself, probably under the 
influence of impulse, and the sudden appearance of imminent 
danger, to death for his sake. 

Viewed in connexion with the preceding context, and with 
the strength imparted by the love of God through the Holy 
Ghost, as mentioned in the preceding verse, the weakness here 
spoken of may be regarded as significant of the weakness arising 
from our being without hope, and destitute of power to help 
ourselves, much less to benefit Christ, and as intended to set in a 
stronger light the disinterestedness of His love. ‘* Dans les 
langueurs du péché.”— Mons. Bib. (Compare Isaiah liii. 4, where 
Christ is said to have borne our infirmities. Bp. Lowth’s trans- 
lation.) ‘Ila pris nos langueurs.” It may also include man’s 
weakness in having no claim upon God, as lying prostrate before 
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His justice. This is supported by the antithesis, much more. 
now being justified by His blood, which seems to point out, that 
the weakness to which the advantage of justification is opposed, 
is one arising from exposure to God’s justice. The aim of the 
word seems to be, to mark the absence of all interested motives 
on the part of Christ, the total absence of anything in those for 
whom He died calculated to induce Him to suffer for them, 
except their own helplessness; and it, therefore, most likely 
includes both their guilt and their insufficiency. Not only were 
they incapable of benefiting their deliverer in the state in which 
He found them, but they were also subject to God’s wrath, and 
required, as the first step, the payment of an incalculable debt; 
and eyen after their deliverance they would still be obliged 
perpetually to draw upon the riches of His goodness, needing 
the unceasing exercise of that compassion, mercy, long-suffering, 
and goodness, in carrying out their salvation, which had 
prompted His interposition in originating it. 

Kara kaipov, In due time. Kaupos is used in the New Testa- 
ment to denote the time which God, in His infinite wisdom, saw 
to be the most suitable to send His Son into the world. It is 
called the fulness of time, the ends of the world. Kata katpov, 
evKaLpov, Kal TpoaHnKoYTa, Kal Tpowpicpévov.—CEcumen. Comp. 
Gal.iv. 4, 1 Pet.i.20. It may also signify, according to the time 
predicted. ‘Tittman renders it opportune, ‘‘ quo tempore necesse 
erat fieri, ut recte fieret.”’ 

‘Trép aceBav améGave, Died in behalf of the ungodly. We 
have here the expression of a vicarious death, in terms as direct 
and free from ambiguity as can be conceived. The verse is gra- 
dational. They were not only without strength, without any- 
thing to invite such a sacrifice, as affording, in their character, 
promise of repaying it, but they had actually been proved to be 
unprofitable and ungrateful for past favours. When they knew 
God they glorified Him not as God, but had become ungodly. 

VERSE 7.—Mons yap imép dixalov tis amobaveita’ brrép 
yap Tod ayabod Taya Tis Kai TOAME arroOaveiv, For scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die, although peradventure for a good man 
some one might even dare to die, or, for, for a good man, some one will 
perhaps dare to die. If we adopt the latter rendering of the 
final clause, then the possibility of some one dying for a good 
man is taken for granted; if we adopt the former, it is merely 
contemplated. Aixasos, as contradistinguished from ayados, 
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signifies one who in his transactions is guided by the rules of 
strict justice, rigidly alstaining from a violation of the rights of 
others, and as rigidly exacting an observance of his own. Such 
a man gives no person any right to complain; but he imposes no 
obligation upon others to venture anything for his sake. The 
ayaGos, on the other hand, is a benevolent man (‘‘ Homme-de- 
bien.”—De Sacy. ‘‘ Huomo da bene forse.,—N.7T. B. ‘ Un 
bienfaiteur.”—Osterv. This signification Beausobre observes that 
ayaos has in Ecclus.xxix.17), a man whose heart is imbued 
with the milk of human kindness, who sympathizes with his 
fellow-creatures; one who hides not himself from his own flesh, 
who deals out his bread to the hungry and clothes the naked, 
who not only does justice but loves mercy. Such an one im- 
poses the obligations to have his safety at heart, not only on 
those whom he has benefited, but on all men; since He is a 
benefactor to the whole human family, who cherishes a sympathy 
for its afflicted members. 

Tis, Some one. Christ is one; He has, as the Son of God, no 
fellow. Of created beings there are millions of different ranks 
and of various degrees of happiness. Among these mankind is 
one class. Of men there are various ranks, placed in different 
circumstances, and enjoying different degrees of happiness, enter- 
taining various prospects, but all of them are more or less depen- 
dent upon one another. Among these the number of persons 
who can extensively benefit others is small, that of those who can 


and will do so still smaller. How many motives, then, must 


dispose a community, possessing such a benefactor, to desire the 
preservation of his life. These motives vary according to charac- 
ters and circumstances; e.g., in some, gratitude for favours received ; 
in others, the expectation of favours sought or promised: in one, 
personal considerations; in another, the sense of public loss on 
the death of such a man; his equals in society, from personal 
friendship and admiration; his dependants, because their very 
subsistence, and that of their families, is in peril. But the 
utmost length to which all these motives, or any of them, is 
supposed capable of carrying the most devoted, is not to a delibe- 
rate submission to death for his sake, but to an exposure of 
themselves to it. This seems to be the meaning of Todd dzro- 
Oaveiv. It is not, as some suppose, the merely running the risk 
of losing their lives; nor does it seem to import a voluntary a 

deliberate submission to death. The one is too weak to come up 
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to thé meaning of the words, the other is more than they indicate. 
They intimate the actual daring or braving of death, where there 
seems to be every likelihood of its being the consequence of thcir 
interposition, but not a deliberate submission to it. 

Tholuck supposes aya6os to denote here a kind benefactor, and 
adduces the following illustration of the differences of character 
expressed by dixavos and ayaéos from the Talmudic Tract. Pirke 
Avoth c.v.§ 10. “There are four classes of men; the one say, 
what is my own is my own, and what is yours is yours. This is 
the way of the middle class. The others say, What is mine is 
thine, and what is thine is mine. This is the way of the popu- 
lace. But he who says, What is mine is thine, and let what is 
thine be thine, isa pious man. Whereas he who says, What is 
thine is mine, and let what is mine be mine, is a villain.” The 
same relative difference is found in Latin between justus and 
bonus. ‘Si vir bonus est qui prodest quibus potest, nocet 
nemini, recte justum virum, bonum non facile reperiemus.”— 
Cic. de Off. 

The use of the article before aya@os favours the supposition 
that a specific benefactor is thought of, and the article may be 
regarded as equal to the pronoun his—his benefactor. ‘* Pour 
quelque bien faicteur.”—Fr. Bible. ‘‘ Percioche, appena muore 
alcuno per un giusto, ma per un huomo da bene forse ardirebbe 
alcuno morire.”— Nur. It. Bible. 

The gradation and antithesis of the sixth and seventh verses 
are worthy of being noted. “Ett Xpioros is opposed to tus; daré- 
Gave to Kal ToApd atobaveiv; Sixaiov to doGevav; and dyabod to 
aoeBav. The epithet doe8av is an advance in unworthiness 
upon doevav; the ayafov a corresponding advance in worthiness 
upon dicaiov. Some interpreters, however, suppose that the 
question is of dying in a good or bad cause. ‘ Quelques uns 
traduisent ainsi le Grec. A peine quelqu’un voudroit-il mourir 
pour une cause juste; car qui voudroit suffrir la mort pour une 
injustice?”—Calmet. This rendering seems, however, to have 
very little to recommend it, and does not harmonise with the 
context. If this had been the meaning, the reference in the next 
would have been not to persons but to sins; whereas Christ is 
there said to have died not for sins but for us sinners. 

VERSE 8.—uvicrnor dé thy éavtod aydrny eis Hpwas 6 Ocds, 
OTl, ETL awapTwrOVv BvT@V uadV, XpioTos Umép Huav daméOave, 
But God commends or establishes His love to us, in that we being 
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even sinners, or, while we were even sinners Christ died for us. 
The force of érv is not to refer to time so much as to character. 
This appears both from the preceding and following context. 
When we were not good, nor even just; not only weak, but un- 
godly; not only ungodly, but even actual transgressors. So also 
the succeeding context. If Christ died for us as sinners, how 
much more will He save us as the purchase of His blood, and as 
justified persons? 

VERSE 9.—IToANG ody padnrov, dixatwbévtes vov év TO aipart 
avTov, cwOnodpueba Sv avtov amo THs opyhns, Much more then, 
being now justified by His blood, shall we be saved from wrath 
through Him. Being even sinners He died for us, much more 
being now justified, or being in the very opposite state, shall we 
be saved by Him. If He laid down His life even for sinners, 
how much stronger room is there for assurance, that He will do 
everything to save from final wrath the same persons, thus placed 
by His death in a most endearing relation, and endued with a dif- 
ferent character? ‘*Quzro quid merebatur impius? Damnari 
respondes. Christus tamen pro impiis mortuus est. Lecce quid 
tibi prestitum est impio. Jam pio quid servatur?”—St. Aug. 
ff Quid enim dubitet daturum amicis vitam suam, = quibus 
inimicis dedit mortem suam ?”’—Jdem. 

VERSE 10.—Ei yap éy@poi ovtes KaTnAdNaynpev TO Oc@ Sia 
tov Oavatov Tod Tiovd avTov, TOAN@ MadAOV KaTAAXNaYEerTES TOOH- 
oopcla ev Th Swn avtov, For if when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more being recon- 
ciled we shall be saved by His life. This is a repetition of the 
preceding statement, but a gradational one; the duaptwrol of 
the 8th verse meaning transgressors of God’s laws, the ¢y@poi of 
the present one indicating actual hostility to Him; the dvcaio- 
Oévres of the 9th verse meaning justified, the catadXayévtes of 
the present, being made at one. This latter term expresses more 
than the former. It expresses unity, not mere agreement; and 
involves congeniality as well as cordiality. 

The apostle’s argument may be thus stated. If by the death 
and sufferings of Christ, which, in themselves, must have been 
the source of God’s highest indignation against the authors of 
those sufferings, viz., sinners—if, by this part of the scheme of 
redemption, we were made at one, or reconciled to God, how much 
more, being friends, shall we be saved by Christ’s return to the 
right hand of God, which must be as pleasing to the Father as 
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His death was the reverse? If the darkest scene was the source 
of such good, what will the brightest be? ‘For before this 
there were two difficulties in the way of our being saved: our 
being sinners, and our salvation requiring the Lord’s death, a 
thing which was quite incredible before it took place, and re- 
quired exceeding love for it to take place. But now, since this 
hath come about, the other requisites are easier. For we have 
become friends, and there is no further need of death. Shall 
then He, who hath so spared His enemies as not to spare His 
Son, fail to defend them now they are become friends, when He 
hath no longer any need to give up His Son.’”—S¢. Chrys. 

Another view has, however, been taken of the passage, namely, 
“Tf, in His deepest humiliation and depression, Christ procured 
our peace, how much more shall we be benefited by His exaltation 
and intercession?” Both interpretations are good, and they may 
be combined. If they are not combined, the former seems to 
harmonise better with the terms éyOpol, «.7.X., and with the train 
of reasoning, as referring to benefits conferred under circumstances 
calculated to excite anger, and to the natural expectation of 
higher benefits when these obstacles had been removed. 

Stuart says, ‘‘ The passage before us seems to be more direct 
im respect to the perseverance of the saints, than almost any 
other passage in the Scriptures which I can find. The senti- 
ment here is not dependant on the form of a particular expres- 
sion (as it appears to be in some other passages); but it is 
fundamentally connected with the very nature of the argument.” 
For strong confidence of final safety, so far as that safety depends 
upon God’s love, and that confidence is grounded upon past 
demonstrations of His love, the passage affords the strongest 
possible grounds; but of an absolute, final perseverance, grounded 
upon, or connected with, a particular decree, it contains not the 
shadow of a trace. The force of the apostle’s argument is, that 
the great obstacle to God’s goodwill to men, namely, the death 
of His Son, which must intervene before He can be reconciled 
to them, is removed; and this is an argument which may be 
most legitimately appropriated by an alarmed sinner, as well as 
by the greatest saint. He may well encourage himself in seek- 
ing God by saying, “Surely, after having paid the price of my 
redemption, God will not reject His own purchase. The argu- 
ment is one which applies to every man for whom Christ has 
died, that is, to all men. The saint only applies it with stronger 
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confidence, because he has realized and believed God’s love, and 
has experimentally proved the efficacy of Christ’s redemption. 
~ In fact, the argument simply is, from what God is to sinners, to 
what He will do for the same persons now that they have em- 
braced His friendship. © ‘‘ Quid tibi promisit Deus O homo mor- 
talis? Quia victurus es in eternum. Non credis? Crede, plus 
est.jam quod fecit, quam quod promisit. Quid fecit? Mortuus 
est pro te. Quid promisit, ut vivas cum illo. Incredibilius est 
quod mortuus est eternus, quam est in eternum vivat mortalis.” - 
—St.Aug. ‘ Persuadendum ergo erat homini, quantum nos 
dilexerit Deus, et quales dilexerit. Quantum ne desperemus, 
quales ne superbiremus.”—Jdem. ‘‘ Learn from this, says the 
apostle, the assurances of God's favour. If He opened a door of 
reconciliation when there was no movement on man’s part, much 
more are we sure that He will turn away from none, who, en- 
couraged by His offer, and cheered by His invitation, are looking 
towards His kingdom. If, when enemies, He made a way for 
sinners to approach Him, how certain is it that He will meet 
them when they are so approaching, and receive them, and 
protect them to the end! If, when the prodigal was ungrateful 
and undutiful, the father still retained his love for him, and 
brought him to his senses, that same father would not neglect 
him when reconciled, would not cast him out, or expose him 
again to the evils from which he had taken pains to recover 
him.”—Sumaner, on viii. 28. | 
VERSE 11.—Ovd povov d€ adda Kal Kavyopevor ev TO Oc@ Sia 
tov Kupiou iyuav’Incot Xpictod, And not only so, that is, not only 
having been reconciled, but rejoicing in God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. The participle here evidently agrees with the nomi- 
native to cwOncopweOa; and the rejoicing in God is another 
benefit from Christ’s death, and an additional source of confi- 
dence of final salvation. It asserts not only congeniality with 
God through Christ, but delight m God. ‘ And so the fact of 
His saving us, and saving us too when we were in such a plight, 
and doing it not only by means of His only-begotten, but by 
His blood, weaves for us endless crowns to glory in.”—St. Chrys. 
Ai ov vuv Thy KatadrAaynv éAaBopev, By whom we have now 
received the atonement, that is, reconciliation. Reconciliation is 
the meaning of xaradday, and such no doubt was the original 
acceptation of the word atonement—at-one-ment. Nov is opposed 
to the everlasting glory (ver. 2), in the expectation of which the 
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believer rejoices. In his reconciliation, he has a pledge and 
foretaste of his future glory. 

Olshausen’s language, often of a misty and Cae Ho 
character, seems not unfrequently to contradict itself. His re- 
marks here, and a comparison of them with what he says on 
iii. 18, may serve as an illustration. On i1.18, he says, ‘‘ Man 
is in God’s sight only either entirely holy or entirely a sinner.” 
In the present passage, he says, ‘‘ We may therefore say of the 
man, who is dvcatwOels or Kkataddayels, on the one hand, that 
he, as such, is already delivered from wrath, inasmuch as the 
centre of his personal being is saved (John iii.36); but, on the 
other hand, that he remains yet under the dpy, inasmuch as the 
totality of his being is not sanctified, and he needs continual for- 
giveness.” ‘It is evident, therefore, that Christ did render God 
propitious unto us by His blood (that is, His sufferings unto 
death), who was before offended with us for our sins. And this 
propitiation amounted to a reconciliation, that is, a kindness 
after wrath..... Whence appeareth the weakness of the Soci- 
nians’ exception, that in the Scriptures we are said to be recon- 
ciled unto God, but God is never said to be reconciled to us. 
For by that very expression it is understood, that he which is 
reconciled in the language of the Scripture, is restored unto the 
favour of him who was formerly offended with that person which 
is now said to be reconciled. As when David was to be recon- 
ciled to Saul, it was not that David should lay down his enmity 
to Saul, but that Saul should become propitious and favourable 
unto David; and, therefore, where the language is, that David 
should be reconciled unto Saul, the sense is, that Saul, who was 
exasperated and angry, should be appeased, and so reconciled to 
David.”—Pearson on the Creed. Compare also Joseph. De Bel. 
Jud. 1. i. c. xxiii. § 3. where, speaking of the reconciliation of 
Herod to his sons, it is said, that Caesar reconciled him to them, 
dvarrafar 5¢ ‘Hpwdnv; and c.xxv. § 5, where, in like manner, 
Archelaus is said to have been reconciled to his son-in-law, and 
also to have reconciled his father to him. Moéyis Apyédaos duad- 
Macoetal te Kal SiadrAdooe TH veavicxp Tov Tatépa. In 
all these cases it is the offended party who laid aside his dis- 
pleasure. 


r. ~~ 
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§ XIT—THE BENEFITS PROCURED BY CHRIST FOR 
THE HUMAN RACE CO-EXTENSIVE WITH THE 
EVILS INFLICTED ON IT BY ADAM. 


CHAP) V. 12—21. 


Havine exhibited the blessed fruits of justification, and the great benefits 
in connexion with it procured by Christ, St, Paul proceeds to prove more 
definitely the universal need of such a salvation, and the adequacy of 
Christ’s salvation to man’s necessity, as shewn in the mutual influences 
exercised by Adam and by Christ upon the human race. He shews, 
that for every evil introduced by Adam Christ provides an appropriate 
and adequate remedy ; that men are delivered by Christ, unconditionally 
and involuntarily, from every direct evil, which has been entailed upon 
them by Adam, without any intervention or exercise of their own indi- 
vidual wills; and that, for the disadvantage of a corruption of will and 
affections which originated in Adam, an ample compensating provision 
has been made by Christ in His gospel, in the rich and overflowing 
mercy extending to the forgiveness of many transgressions, and in the 
assistance of His grace (ver. 12—19). He then recurs to the law as a 
dispensation subservient to, and introductory of, the gospel; and shews 
that it led to increased guilt, and was associated, therefore, with in- 
creased mercy and grace (ver. 20, 21). 


VERSE 12.—Aa rovro, Therefore. The apostle has shewed the 
extent of the benefits already derived from Christ, and pointed 
out the confidence of final salvation which they were calculated 
to inspire. He now proceeds to prove, that these benefits are 
more than co-extensive with the evils introduced by Adam. 
Therefore, since those benefits are so great, they are fully co-ex- 
tensive with the evils that exist, and that originated with Adam. 
This is the more immediate object, but the ulterior object most 
probably was, to infer the perfect consistency with God’s attri- 
butes of extending His salvation to Gentiles, as well as to Jews; by 
showing that, as the evils accruing from Adam had extended to all, 
the providing for all an antidote to these evils, equally accessible 
to Gentiles and Jews, was only what God’s justice and mercy, as 
well as the making Christ’s benefits commensurate with the 
effects of Adam’s sin, seemed to require and demand; and that 
to exclude the Gentiles, would, in fact, be to disparage Christ’s 
office and character, by making the blessings which he had 
purchased vastly more limited in their application than the evils 
entailed by Adam had been. ‘‘C’est & cette occasion, qu’il fait 
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un beau Paralléle entre Adam et Jesus Christ, pour faire voir 
aux Juifs, qu’il ne devoit pas leur paroitre étrange, que tous les 
hommes fussent justifiez a cause de la justice du Seigneur, c’est 
i dire, par ’ obéissance qu'il avoit rendue_ Dieu dans sa mort, 
puisqw’ ils convenoient eux-memes, que tous les hommes avoient 
été assujetis 2 la condamnation 4 cause du péché d’ Adam.”— 
Calmet. If all men died by one federal head, then it was natural 
to expect that the remedy would flow to them all through one 
federal head without respect to any distinctions of a more recent 
date, and determining classes of more limited extent. 

“Qhatrep, As. The force of this particle here is principally 
prospective, and has reference to a similarity to be proved. The 
apodosis to it is, however, not only suspended but modified by a 
lengthened parenthesis, commencing at ver. 13 (axpe yap), and 
extending to ver. 19 (otTw Kal), This parenthesis is not taken 
up exclusively with proving the immediate proposition that 
originated it, but it is directed also to the main object, viz., the 
contrast between the evils accruing from Adam, and the benefits 
derived from Christ. This mixed character of the parenthesis 
modifies the direct resumption of the comparison between Christ 
and Adam, as stated in the present verse, by associating, in the 
apodosis, a reference to what has been said in the parenthesis. 
Accordingly, in association with the “Apa otv ws and do7rep of 
the 18th and 19th verses, which are intended as repetitions and 
resumptions of the protasis in the present verse, we find a 
reference, not only to the same Adam here mentioned, but to 
that transgression, or tapdmtwpa, which had been introduced in 
parenthesis, and instead of 62’ évds, significant of Adam, we have 
dia THs Tapaxons, x.T.d., the sin, however, evidently including 
the sinner, and vice versa. 

Av évos avOpeémov, By one man, that is, Adam. AvOpwrros 
may perhaps be here regarded as emphatic, as still farther en- 
hancing the love of God, and contrasting the character and 
conduct of the first and second Adam. ‘The first, simply a man, 
made a breach, which no less a sacrifice than that of the Son of 
God could repair: he involved unborn millions in ruin. The 
second, enjoying in the bosom of the Father that glory which 
He had before the world was, did not hesitate to empty Himself 
of that glory, that He might in human nature restore them. 

‘H apapria, The sin, or sinfulness, i.e. original sin, a sinful 
constitution, consisting in a derangement of the original equipoise 
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and due subordination of our various faculties and powers. It 
has been objected against this interpretation, to which the pre- 
sence of the article gives strong support, that what is here ex- 
pressed by 7) dwapria is expressed in ver. 14 by mapaBdcews, in 
ver. 15, 17, 18, by wapdamtwpa, and in ver. 19 by rapaxon, all of 
which signify actual ‘‘ sin, or a sinful act, not a sinful disposition.” 
It is evident, however, that Adam both was guilty of actual sin, 
and possessed a sinful nature, which he conveyed to his posterity. 
If the disposition precedéd the consent of mind to the act in 
which the first actual guilt consisted, then he was corrupt before 
he sinned, which is not to be entertained. The first act of sin, 
that is, the first consent of mind to commit it, must be regarded 
as the tangible date and commencement of his degeneracy. 
‘¢ The first root of sin was the sin of the first man, which was 
both an actual and habitual sin in him.”— Jackson. The con- 
sequences to his posterity may, however, be attributed, with 
perfect consistency, either to the act, or to the sinfulness of nature 
involved in it, the act and the degeneracy meeting in the one 
man, before the guilt of either of them passed on to his posterity. 
In the one case, perhaps, we go back to what is first in cause; 
in the other, to what is more closely connected in effect. Al- 
though the evils accruing from Adam are sometimes traced to 
the duwapria, and sometimes to the wapaSacis, tapdtTapa, and 
mapakon, it by no means follows, that the former and latter 
expressions denote exactly the same thing. 

St. Augustine has the following remarks on the question of the 
relation of the origin of the soul to that of original sin. ‘‘ Unde 
si origo anime lateat, dum tamen redemptio clareat, periculum 
non est. Neque enim in Christum credimus, ut nascamur, sed 
ut renascamur quomodocunque nati fuerimus. Hactenus autem 
dicimus sine periculo latere anime originem, ut non tamen eam 
partem Dei esse credamus, sed creationem: nec a Deo natam, sed 
ab illo factam, atque in ejus genus adoptandam mirabili digna- 
tione gratiz, non pari dignitate natures; nec eam corpus esse, sed 
spiritum; nec creatorem sed creaturam; nec ideo venisse in hoc 
corpus corruptibile, quo gravatur, quod illuc eam vite in ccelesti- 
bus, vel in quibuslibet aliis mundi partibus antea male geste, 
merita compulerint. Nondum enim natos apostolus, cum de 
Rebeccee geminis loqueretur, nihil egisse dicit boni vel mali, ut 
non ex operibus, quibus nullis alter distinguebatur ab altero, sed 
ex vocante diceretur minori serviturum esse majorem. His igitur 
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firmissime constitutis, si tam reconditum atque abditum est in 
oceultis operibus Dei, ut nec Scripturarum divinarum manifesto 
eloquio declaretur, utrum propterea nihil boni vel mali nondum 
nati egisse credendi sunt, quia non ex aliis propagatas sed mox 
ex nihilo creatas animas singuli accipiunt; an quia cum essent 
originaliter in parentibus adhuc ipsi nulli erant, qui suas et pro- 
prias vitas agerent: illa tamen sit fides salva, qua credimus nul- 
lum hominem sive majoris sive parvule quantumlibet et recentis 
zetatis liberari a contagione mortis antique et obligatione peccati, 
quod prithe nativitati contraxit, nisi per unum mediatorem Dei 
et hominum Jesum Christum.”—FEpist. ad Optat. He also says, 
on this present passage, ‘‘ Peccatum generationis intelligi voluit. 
Imitationis enim peccatum, non per unum hominem, sed per dia- 
bolum intravit in mundum.” ‘“ Wherefore good children you 
shal here learne ewyll lustes and appetites, whiche come unto us 
even from oure fyrst father Adam be synnes, and that no man or 
woman, no not infauntes in their mother’s womb, do lyue wyth- 
oute suche lustes and appetites, for the whyche cause all men are 
synners and there is not one man innocent before God, accordyng 
to the saying of St. Paul.”— Cran. Sht. Instruc. Nicholas de 
Lyra thus speaks of natural corruption as it affects the soul: 
*¢ Sicut liquor bonus inficitur ex corrupcione vasis in quo ponitur 
sic etiam peccatum originale pervenit ex carne causaliter, sic 
tamen in anima est subjective,” etc. ‘‘ There is a poison in the 
heart that taints every work of the hand, imagination, fancy, 
thoughts of the mind, and motions of the will. He (the Spirit) 
brings a man from the chamber of outward to the closet of inward 
sins, till he arrives to the large room of nature; bids him see if 
he can find out one clean corner in the heart, and so conducts 
him to the first sin of Adam, makes him behold the first fountain 
whence all issued; and all little enough to make the proud heart 
stoop to God: He makes him consider he is deeply concerned in 
that first sin, though so many revolutions of years have passed.” 
—Charn. ) 

Eis tov xkocpov eiondOe, Entered into the world. There is, 
perhaps, a reference here to the world’s being exempt from all 
indications of sin, previously to man’s sin; and to his sin’s being 
the only possible inlet. Man’s sin affected not only himself, but 
his habitation, which was cursed for his sake. It ‘‘ brought death 
into the world, and all our woe.” 

Kai dia tis dpaptias 6 Odvatos, And death through the sin. 
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Death, that is, the dissolution consequent upon Adam’s sin, the 
execution of the sentence, Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return. The da here is significant not only of a cause, but a 
channel in which its effects followed. That moral and physical 
corruption are inseparably connected, and that they have been 
transmitted, as it were, in parallel lines, the seeds of moral 
involving necessarily, and by God’s original appointment, phy- 
sical corruption, and the physical being a proof of the seeds of 
moral corruption, seems scriptural and rational. Hence flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption; and we must undergo a change, involving 
perfect deliverance from moral as well as physical corruption, 
previously to our admission to an incorruptible inheritance. To 
pev yap auaptovros éxeivov Kal yevoyévou Ovntov, Kal Tois && 
avTov ToLovToLs Etvat ovdeV a7revKos.1—St. Chrys. ‘‘ There was no 
necessity laid upon him (Adam) by his Creator, that he should 
eat it; but such a peremptory restraint or command to the con- 
trary, that whensoever he did eat of it death should necessarily 
follow. And so it did; for mortality and corruption did enter 
into his nature with the fig or apple which he tasted, not 
only upon the same day wherein he tasted, but in the very 
same moment. And the same mortality and corruption are pro- 
pagated to all his sons from the first moment or point of time 
wherein they begin to be his sons. Or more briefly, the for- 
bidden fruit, of what sort soever it were, did as truly beget or 
bring forth corruption and mortality in our nature, as Adam 
did beget Cain, or Evah bring him forth.” — Jackson. O¢ 
yeyovotes €& avTov ws amd dOaptod Plaptoi yeyovapev.2—Cyril. 
an Grot. 

Kai ottws eis mavtas avOpemous 6 Oavatos OujOev, And so 
(that is, through an entailed sinfulness of nature) death has passed 
upon all men. Many commentators contend that the death here 
spoken of is the whole penalty of sin. That it is not so is almost 
susceptible of demonstration. In the next verse but one, the 
same death is said to have reigned over all from Adam to Moses. 
Now I would ask, Did eternal death reign over all from Adam to 
Moses? and if not, how can it be contended that @dvatos means 
eternal death? Temporal death did thus reign, and universal 


1 For the fact, that when he had sinned and become mortal, those who 
were of him should be so also, is nothing unlikely. 
* Born of him aa=), as from a corruptible, we are born commipial 
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dominion during that period can be accorded only to temporal 
death. It seems contrary to all our views of God’s character, 
that infants should be eternally damned for Adam’s sin, without 
the intervention of any act of their own wills; but if it was 
clearly and indisputably revealed, it would be our duty to submit 
our views to an express declaration. The present passage, how- 
ever, gives no support to such a doctrine. In the examination of 
the following verses, I shall be enabled to bring forward several 
extracts from St. Chrysostom, which will prove that he regarded 
temporal death as the death here meant. The following are from 
Bishop Taylor, Ambrose as quoted by him, and from Bishop 
Terrot:—‘‘ But against those that say the flames of hell are the 
portion of Adam’s heirs, and that infants dying in original sin 
are eternally tormented, as Judas, or Dives, or Julian, I call to 
witness all the economy of the Divine goodness, justice, and 
truth. The soul that sinneth it shall die; as I live, saith the Lord, 
the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father ; that is, he shall 
not be guilty of his crime, nor liable to his punishment.”—Bp. 
Taylor. Upon the account of these reasons, 1 suppose it safe to 
affirm, that God does not damn any to hell merely for the sin of 
our first father, which I sum up in the words of St. Ambrose, or 
whoever is the author of the commentaries upon the epistle of 
St. Paul attributed to him —‘‘ Mors autem dissolutio corporis est, 
cum anima a corpore separatur. Est et alia mors, que secunda 
dicitur, in gehenna, quam non peccato Ade patimur, sed ejus 
occasione propriis peccatis acquiritur”: but by occasion of it we 
fall into it by our sins.”—Jdem. ‘* You set up His sovereignty 
to confront His other attributes, viz., His justice and mercy, and 
think you do much honour Him in assigning Him a power to 
command perjury, blasphemy, and a prerogative to cast poor 
innocent babes into hell-torments, a piece of doctrine which the 
great patriarch never dreamt of, when he expostulated with his 
Maker and said, Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right.” — 
Bp. Lomock’s Pref. to Trial of Tiberws. ‘* It appears from this 
verse (16), and still more plainly from verse 17, that eternal 
misery formed no part of the penalty upon Adam’s posterity ; 
since, in that case, there would have been a parallelism between 
Christ and Adam, which is here expressly denied.” — Terrot. 
“ Just as by Adam’s transgression, sin entered into the world 
and mortality followed.”—JIdem. ‘These views correspond closely 
with St. Chrysostom’s. ‘‘La mort du corps, qui est la peine 
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generale et naturelle du péché: car il ne s’agit pas de celle 1“ 
lame.”—De Sacy. 

Independently of the reasons already assigned, there are others 
for confirming St. Paul’s words here to temporal death. He is 
speaking not so much of what men incurred, as of what they 
actually, and visibly, and indisputably underwent. To declare 
that all men, even infants, perished eternally for Adam’s sin, 
would have been as injurious to the force of his argument as it 
was far from the apostle’s thoughts. He would then have substi- 
tuted, as the ground of his argument, a position of which no 
actual proof could have been given—and which would have been 
in the highest degree at variance with men’s views of God’s 
goodness and justice, and with his own declaration, that the 
benefits of Christ were greater than the evils from Adam—for a 
palpable and indisputable fact, viz., that all men had actually died 
or undergone a temporal aah 

St. Augustine, although he maintained that ‘iaGariln incurred 
more than temporal death, qualified the consequences: by miti- 
gating their punishment. If we receive a limbo infantum or 
separate place, respecting which Scripture gives us no information, 
then every person may make it what he pleases, and disarm it of 
all tormenting associations, so that nothing seems to be either 
gained or lost by such a resource except the invention of a theory. 

Eq’ @ travtes Huaptov, Unto which all have sinned. ‘That is, to 
which extent, ‘‘quatenus” (Hras. Limborch, et alii). ‘* Auquel 
tous ont péché.”—Rouen F. B. “ Porro locum hune Erasmus ita 
vertit; quatenus omnes peccaverunt, quod et interpres Chrysos- 
tomi secutus est. Quze versio ita demum tolerari potest, si id non 
de actualibus peccatis per quee homines primum hominem imitari 
dicantur, sed de originali peccato singulorum intelligatur.”— Est. 
All have, without exception, sinned to the extent of incurring 
temporal death. All the children of Adam have sinned and 
come short, as inheriting a degeneracy, which must in all be 
visited with death—a leprosy which taints every earthly taber- 
nacle, and requires that it shall be dissolved and taken down pre~ 
paratory to its final reconstruction and eternal stability. ‘‘ Mors 
ergo, seu moriendi necessitas, que ob peccatum Adami initium 
cepit, in omnes homines pertransiit, quatenus omnes peccarunt.”— 
Limborch. Compare vil, 10, But if Christ be in you, the body is 
dead because of sin. 

Ido not think that another instance could be found in St. 
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Paul’s epistles of such a separation of the relative from its ante- 
cedent as is effected by making av@pw7ov the antecedent to 6; 
nor that anything could warrant the rejection of the proximate 
noun Odvaros as an antecedent, in favour of a noun so far sepa- 
rated from the relative as av@pw7rov is, except the impossibility of 
making any pertinent sense in any other way. But no necessity 
of this kind occurs; for the sense, that all men haye sinned, with- 
out exception, to such an extent as to incur temporal death, is 
quite as intelligible as that all men have sinned in Adam—quite 
as consistent with the meaning of the preposition éi—quite as 
pertinent to the argument, and as much in harmony with the 
context. In Gal. v. 13 we find é7’ édevOepia éxrHOnre, ‘‘ ye have 
been called wnto liberty”; in Eph. ii. 10, eat épyous ayadois, ‘unto 
good works”; in 1 Thess. iv. 7, él axafapola means, to unclean- 
ness”; and 2 Tim. 11.14, éwi xataocrpopy, unto the subverting. 
Erasmus, speaking here of the use of the prepositions éy and ézi, 
says, ‘‘ Quoniam autem varius est usus Greecarum prepositionum, 
non ausim aflirmare nusquam inveniri é7i junctum dandi casui, 
ubi quid declaratur esse in alio, velut arbor est in semine. Certe 
mihi non contingit hactenus aliquid invenire simile. Nam ad 
Hebreos vii. quum Paulus dicit, Levi fuisse in lumbis Abrahe, 
non ait é dodvi, sed ev dogvi. Contra prima Corinth. xv. 
Sicut in Adam omnes moriuntur, ita in Christo omnes vivifica- 
buntur, non est, éwl T@ ‘Adam, eri TO Xpiote@, sed ev TH Adam, 
év T@ Xpiot@.” It seems clear, that the preposition which would 
have been employed to signify ‘‘ sinning” zn Adam, is év and not 
éml, according to Pauline usage. 

Stuart adduces from the classics, vooeiy él Oavatew, ‘to be 
sick unto death” (Atlian); and dfcas ért Oavate, ‘to bind unto 
death” (Herodotus). His objection to a similar interpretation in 
the present instance, seems to be without foundation. Neither 
would it make the apostle ‘‘ repeat what he had just said,” nor does 
it necessarily imply that men ‘‘ might have sinned to a certain 
extent without incurring such a penalty.” On the contrary, it as 
truly assigns the cause of men’s death as his own rendering 
(because that), since it declares that it is the result of their guilt; 
and it is also the natural expression to signify, not the greater, 
but the less guilt; and suggests most naturally, in connexion 
with its being attributed to all without exception, the existence 
of a greater guilt and condemnation, which some, of the all who 
have incurred the less, have escaped, namely, eternal death. 
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That sin, of which all, even the least sinful, have been guilty, 
must, it is clear, be attended with the least possible guilt; and if 
anything is implied, it is not that less guilt might have been 
incurred, but that the least guilt possible for any of the human 
race to incur led to death. Ti &é éotw ed’ @ mavres HuapTov ; 
éxelvou TrecovTos, Kal of pw) payovTes amo Tov Evo yeyovacw €& 
éxelvov travtes Oyntol.'—St. Chrys. The statement of Theodoret, 
‘¢ Because each man for his own and not the sin of Adam, comes 
under the decree of death,” is correct if understood, as it was in 
all probability intended, of original sin. 

Tholuck gives some interesting illustrations of this doctrine 
from the Rabbins. He says, ‘‘ In conclusion, it deserves also to 
be taken into consideration, that when the apostle here teaches, 
that all evil has its source in sin, and all sin in that of the author 
of the human race, he by no means propounds an ‘entirely new 
doctrine. It is substantially contained in the third chapter of 
Genesis, and is frequently declared in the Apocrypha—Wis. of 
Sol. 11. 23, 24; Ecclus. xxv. 24. It has likewise been handed 
down in the exegetical tradition of the Rabbins, among whom, 
for example, are to be found such sentiments as the following. 
The Targum on the text, Ecclesiastes vii. 29, ‘God hath made 
man upright,’ observes, ‘ But the serpent and the woman seduced 
him, and caused death to be brought upon him and all the imha- 
bitants of the earth.’ And on Ruth iv. 22, when relating that 
David’s father was also called YM} it adds, ‘ Jesse lived many 
days, until the counsel which the serpent gave to Eve was called 
to mind before God. In consequence of this counsel, all men 
are obnoxious to death.’ To the same purpose, the words of 
R. Shemtob (died in 1293), in the book of Sepher Haemunoth. 
‘In their mystical commentaries our doctors say, that if Adam 
and Eve had not sinned, their descendants would not have been 
infected with the propensity to evil; their form would have re- 
mained perfect like that of the angels, and they would have con- 
tinued for ever in the world, subject to neither death nor change.’ 
Bereschith Rabba, a mystical commentary upon Genesis, from an 
early period of the middle ages, par. 12,14, ‘ Although created 
perfect, yet when the first man sinned, all was perverted, and 
shall not return to order until the Messiah come’ R. Mosche of 

1 But what means, Unto which all have sinned? This: he having once 


fallen, even they that had not eaten of the tree became by him all 
mortal. 
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Trana, in the fifteenth century (Beth Elohim, f. 105, c.1), ‘ The 
whole world sinned the same sin with Adam, for he was the 
whole world.’ R. Jacob (Neve Shalom, trac. 1x. c. 5, fol. 160, 2), 
‘ As the first man was the one that sinned, so shall the Messiah 
be the one to do sin away.’ R. Mayer Ben Gabbai in Avodath 
Hakkodesch, f. 52, says, ‘ Adam by his fall opened a fountain of 
impurity, so that uncleanness and poison have overspread the 
world.’ ” 

Olshausen’s remarks here are comparatively free from transcen- 
dentalism, and worth quoting. “ The fall of Adam is set forth 
in the Bible as the opening of a gate that leads to the spiritual 
world; so that it is not his act outward and isolate which is effi- 
cient, but that act in connexion with the frightful element to 
which it conceded entrance. So that, as a spark thrown into 
inflammable matter can enkindle a fire, to consume the greatest 
wood, or one stone taken from a protecting dam causes a whole 
stream to pour away; so also Adam’s sin, which might appear so 
trifling. Spark and stone, without touchwood and stream, could 
do no essential harm; so without the existence of a kingdom of 
darkness, Adam’s sin could not have caused such hurt. In rela- 
tion to this kingdom, Adam stood like the porter, holding also as 
he did then in his hand the keys of the kingdom of light; he 
opened that door, and the lot was cast for ages. In the same 
position we behold the Saviour. According to the history of the 
temptation, the key to the kingdom of this world’s prince was 
offered also to Him; but He refused it, and opened for mankind 
paradise instead, whereby the stream of light then breaking in 
had power to scare off the shades of former night, which ages had 
been gathering. Thus comprehended, Adam and Christ alone 
appear in their complete central meaning, as the Scripture sets 
them forth. They are the hinges, round which the doors of the 
powers of the universe move; the poles, from which life and 
death, light and darkness, stream, which reveal themselves as 
well in the totality, as in every individual, in the power which 
they exercise in the world. The life of the great collective body, 
which we call mankind, oscillates between Adam and Christ, 
aye, the life of the whole universe; for Adam’s fall and Christ’s 
resurrection are turning-points for the development of it all. 
And even so the being touched by the life-stream of Christ is for 
individuals greater or less, for nations and men, the turning-point 
of their existence.” 
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VERSE 13.—A ypu yap vouov duaptla Hr év Koopm, For until 
the law, sin was in the world. That is, sin was in the world until 
the delivery of the law by Moses (comp. ver.14). Sin was in 
the world, and was proved to exist, before the delivery of the 
law, by the misery and death of the whole human race. St. Paul 
does not, of course, limit the existence of sin to this period. His 
object is to prove its existence before the law was given, and 
therefore apart from the transgression of the law. Its existence 
after the law was given is taken for granted, and as indisputable. 

Apaptia dé ov« édroyetTat uy 6vTos vouov, But sin is not im- 
puted where there is no law. No law was given between that 
which was given to Adam alone, and which he alone transgressed, 
and that given by Moses. ‘The law which was given to Adam it 
was impossible for any of his descendants to transgress; and it is 
as clear that they could not be condemned for violating that of 
Moses, before it had been given; death, therefore, to those who 
lived before Moses, must have been the consequence, not of the 
violation of the Mosaic law, and of personal transgression, but of 
the breach of the law given to Adam, which none but Adam had 
it in their power to transgress. | 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to suppose, that St. Paul enters 
here upon the question, whether there was any law previous to 
the law of Moses, or whether anything existed in the shape of a 
moral sense, or of a traditional knowledge, which was sufficient 
to justify the reckoning of sin to the world, and the punishment 
of personal*offences? Admitting, to the fullest extent of supposi- 
tion, the existence of these principles, it is evident that, among 
the many millions of mankind from the creation to the giving of 
the law, these principles must have existed in infinitely various 
degrees, and that, there was an infinite diversity of circumstances 
and character among them. The millions who existed in that 
period embraced the world swept away by the flood, and Noah a 
preacher of righteousness; the greatest sinners, and the greatest — 
saints; children who had never taken a part in the transactions 
of life, and sinners of a hundred years old. If death had been 
the consequence of the violation of any law on their part, we 
should naturally have expected to witness a diversity of suffering 
in the execution of the sentence, proportioned to their various 
degrees of guilt, and to the number of their personal offences; 
or that the time of death would have been accelerated by greater, 
and retarded by less guilt. But, so far was this from being the 
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case, that, as Solomon says, There is a just man that perisheth in 
his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life 
in his wickedness”; and, not unfrequently, the temporal suffering 
was in the inverse ratio of the character. Hence it is evident, 
that temporal death was not the consequence of actual, but of 
original sin, and had nothing whatever to do with men’s personal 
character or violation of a law; but that it descended upon them 
simply through their natural connexion with Adam, and their 
implication in his sin and mortality, as heirs of a corrupt nature. 
Still, if, for argument’s sake, a principle of conscience and of a 
traditional knowledge of God’s character and will is admitted, we 
are to remember, that no express law, similar to those delivered 
to Adam and to Moses, intervened in the period between them; 
and that, as that given to Adam did not apply to his descend- 
ants, men were without any expressly revealed or recorded law 
during that time. 

Stuart’s rendering of €AXoyelras is forced, ‘* Sin is not made 
account of”; and the objection of Gléckler to the adoption of the 
usual and natural signification of the verb here, which Stuart 
quotes with approbation, is futile. ‘‘ What views,” he says, 
‘** must men have of God, in order to say that sin is not reckoned 
by Him.” This statement is, in fact, nothing more or less than 
a misrepresentation of the passage. It is not simply said, that 
sin is not imputed by God, but that it is not reckoned under certain 
circumstances ; or, in other words, that sin requires the presence 
of several things, and among these a law, and a possible know- 
ledge of that law, to constitute guilt. That under certain cir- 
cumstances God does not reckon sin to individuals is clearly 
proved by the preceding chapter, and the whole epistle; and it 
would be as unjust to reckon sin to a man who had no law, or 
possibility of knowing that it was sin, as it would be to reckon it 
to one in whose case Christ had atoned for it. God is the being 
who emphatically has the right to reckon or not reckon sin, whose 
prerogative it is to know and decide when its guilt is incurred, 
and exactly where it rests. Could any one, on the other hand, 
imagine that men’s making light of sin, taking no account of it, 
would be supposed by any reasonable being to mitigate its guilt; 
or that St. Paul would feel himself called upon seriously to state 
that men were guilty, although they thought little of their sins. 

Stuart also says, ‘‘ How can it in any way be rendered pro- 
bable, or even plausible, that men, from the time of Adam to 
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that of Moses, were sinners only by imputation?” I notice this, 
only so far as he questions the application of the passage to 
original sin or vitiositas, and not in reference to his denial of the 
doctrine of imputation, a doctrine at least convertible and liable 
to strong objections, and reply, that he overlooks the limitation 
introduced in the 14th verse, and that that limitation points 
strongly to original sin. Death reigned from Adam to Moses. But 
it might be answered, perhaps they had an innate or a traditional 
law, by sinning against which they incurred guilt and death. 
Nay, but it reigned over those among them who did not sin as 
Adam did, whose brief existence precluded the possibility of their 
sinning against any law whatever. Mankind, from Adam to 
Moses, were not all sinners merely by original sin. It was only 
some of them whose guilt was so confined. 

VERSE 14.—‘AAN éBacirevoev 6 Odvatos amd Adam péyps 
Macéws, kai éri Tovs on apaptioavtas éml TO opmorwmpaTte THS 
mapasacews Addy. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression. ‘* That synnede not in the lickness of Adam’s 
tresspassinge.”—Wickl. ‘* That synned not with lyke transgression 
as did Adam.”—Tynd. Cran. Genev. It has already been observed, 
that this period includes millions of every variety of character and 
of every degree of guilt, from the babe who merely tasted the 
cup of life to the patriarch whose life embraced centuries; a Cain 
and an Abel; those who rested on their own observances, and those 
who, like Abel, Noah, and Abraham, had sought and obtained 
justification by faith, and were friends of God. Admitting, in their 
fullest extent, and far beyond what either ancient history or modern 
researches among the heathen would support, the universal preva- 
lence of a sense or a traditional knowledge of such a character, as 
to give it a claim to the title of a law of universal extent and wn- 
varying nature, yet it was not upon the observance of such a law 
that the saints of old rested, but on faith in Him who justifies 
the ungodly. The death here spoken of could not, therefore, be 
the consequence of their transgressing such a law, for they were 
not under the law, but under grace. What influence, also, could 
such a law exercise over those who never reached such a maturity 
‘as to be able either to comprehend or tosin against it? Yet these 
two classes, the friends of God and those who were never guilty 
of an act of hostility, were involved in one common sentence 
with those of mature years, and those who were His inveterate 
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enemies. Now, whatever may be said of other classes, we have 
reason to know, that numbers of those included in this period 
were so far from incurring eternal ruin, that they received God’s 
testimony to the reverse, and looked forward with cheerful and 
assured hope to eternal felicity. 

Kai émi rods, Even over those, x.7.. This may include a 
greater or more limited number of classes, according to the degree 
of laxness or rigour with which we interpret the distinction be- 
tween their sin and that of Adam. No one of his descendants 
sinned in the same circumstances, in all respects, in which Adam 
sinned; none, in the interval mentioned by the apostle, against 
an express and definite law, like that prescribed to Adam or that 
given by Moses. In one sense, we might include all men from 
the creation to any subsequent period; in another, from the crea- 
tion to the time of Moses. Lastly, many, as infants, have been 
free not only from sin against any express law, but from any 
actual sin whatever; and the guilt by which they incurred death 
must be still further removed from resemblance to that of Adam. 
One thing, however, is evident, that whatever classes this defi- 
nition includes, their freedom from an imitation of Adam’s sin 
did not exempt those who were farthest from imitating it, from 
participation of Adam’s sentence, unless, indeed, we except those 
who were translated. 

Stuart, who combats strongly the interpretation of this passage 
as applying to original sin, says, ‘‘ If this is adopted, what can 
be the object of Paul in limiting his remarks to those who lived 
between Adam and Moses? Why should the apostle stop within 
these narrow limits? When the Mosaic law was given, was it 
given to all men, or only to about three millions out of six or 
seven hundred millions of our race? We may well ask also, 
whether, on the ground of the common theory, they who have a 
revelation do not partake of the original sin?” ‘The answer to 
all this seems obvious. What the apostle wished to prove, was 
the existence of a sin distinct from that against a law, a sin of 
which all without exception were guilty, and by which all 
incurred death. This he proves by stating, that death had 
reigned over all without exception who lived before the law was 
given, even over those who had not sinned as Adam had done. 
If we admit that any law whatever existed before the time of 
Moses, those only can be intended who never committed actual 
sin, and whose only guilt must, therefore, have been that of 
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original sin. If we say that no law existed previously to Moses, 
then there could have been no actual sin, and the same conse- 
quence follows. 

After the giving of the law of Moses a law existed in the 
world, and, although, it is true, that it was given to the Jews, 
yet, as it was in the world, and as it was within the verge of 
possibility, that it might, by means which could not in every 
case be traced, have reached any individual in the world, there 
might always be a suspicion of death’s being the result of a 
transgression of that law. St. Paul limits the time to the period 
between Adam and Moses, because in this way only could his 
argument be impregnable and perfectly conclusive. There did 
not exist any express law in the world until the time of Moses; 
consequently, no individual in the world before that time could 
have incurred death as the penalty of transgressing such a law. 
But when once the law was introduced into the world, it would 
have been essential to the validity of the apostle’s argument to 
prove, in the case of every individual who died, and whose 
death he attributed to original sin, that there had been no know- 
ledge or transgression of that law. ‘‘ From whence it is clear, 
that it was not this sin, the transgression, that is, of the law, 
but that of Adam’s disobedience, which marred all things. Now 
what is the proof of this? The fact, that even before the law 
all died.” —St. Chrys. ‘‘ What he says amounts to this nearly. 
What armed death against the world? The one man’s eating 
from the tree only.” —Idem. 

ony of the ancient commentators confined the class designated 

“those who sinned not after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
ae to infants. It has been objected to its application to 
infants at all by some modern commentators, that their state was 
the same after the law as before it. But there is a fallacy in 
this reasoning. It overlooks two things; first, the actual in- 
fluence of the conduct of parents upon their children according 
to the Mosaic covenant, and as declared in the second command- 
ment and elsewhere, an influence which is strongly developed in 
the Jewish dispensation, the covenant being regarded as made 
with all the nation, even including the infants, who, in token of 
their participation in it, were circumcised on the eighth day. It 
also overlooks the exaggerated, if not distorted, views of the 
Jews upon this subject, of which God’s remonstrance with them 
by the prophet Jeremiah (xxi. 29) affords a striking illustration, 
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as well as the question put by His disciples to our blessed Lord 
respecting the man that was born blind, Did this man sin or lis 
parents? When once the law was introduced into the world, 
the death of children might be attributed to it, either through 
its violation by their parents, or some other influence associated 
with it. 

"Os éott TUTros TOD wédAXOVTOS, Who is the type.or figure of Him 
that was to be. The manner in which Adam prefigured Christ 
was by contrast or antithetically. The first Adam was a living 
soul; the second, a quickening Spirit. The points of contrast 
which the apostle here adduces are their respective influences 
upon the human race. In Adam all die. By his sin and their 
participation in it, as in his loins, and inheriting a degeneracy, 
by which they come short of the object of man’s creation, all 
men without exception return to the dust; and this sentence has 
no reference whatever to their personal character or conduct, to 
their freedom from all actual transgression, as in the case of 
infants, or to their relation to God, as in that of faithful be- 
lievers. Young and old, friends and foes of God, are all involved 
in this sentence, without any discrimination. But in Christ all 
shall be made alive. By His obedience unto death, He has 
reversed man’s attainder, purchased the resurrection of the whole 
human family,.and completely and universally obviated Adam’s 
sin as to the sentence of dissolution. ‘This resurrection and resto- 
ration to primitive existence, in the union of soul and body, has 
likewise no reference whatever to personal character or conduct; 
it is shared as indiscriminately as the death entailed by Adam. 
As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But 
this is not the full extent of the antithetical correspondence be- 
tween Adam and Christ in their influences upon the human race. 
Its full extent may thus be stated. ‘‘ Whatever penalties the 
human family has incurred from Adam, without the intervention 
of any exercise of their own individual wills, and to which they 
have not individually been consenting parties, are as fully and 
freely removed without the intervention of their own wills.” 
Temporal death comes upon all men, altogether irrespectively of 
their own wills or distinctive characters, through Adam, and the 
inheritance of a corrupt nature entailed upon them by him. 
Life is, therefore, restored to all men, as universally and irrespec- 
tively of their own distinctive characters or wills, by Christ. 
By Adam’s fall man forfeited the position in which Adam stood 
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in the covenant of obedience; because Adam was placed in it 
with an uncorrupt nature, and his descendants would have oecu- 
pied it with a corrupt nature. By Christ a more than propor- 
tionally favourable result is introduced; and one which vastly 
counterbalances the loss of the Adamic covenant, even when 
associated with an uncorrupt nature, since, hy the Adamic cove- 
nant, one sin would have incurred the penalty, but, by the 
Christian, provision is made for the forgiveness of many sins. 
‘“Even Rabbinical theologians advert to a certain relation be- 
twixt Adam and the Messias. In the book of Iseror Hamor, 
Sect. Bereschith, it is said, ‘ The secret of Adam is the secret of 
the Messias.” The author of Neve Shalom has, moreover, 
b.ix.c.5, 8, the remarkable statement,‘ The last Adam is the 
Messias, as it is written, He will be greater than Moses. It is 
also true, as is declared, He will be higher than the angels that 
serve God. Then shall He take away the ancient sin, which 
occasioned death. Thus the divine purpose has been accom- 
plished in the king Messias, as in His counterpart, the first 
Adam.’ ”—Tholuck. | 

VERSE 15.—AAN ody ws TO TapdrTapa, ovTw Kal TO xXa- 
piopa, But not as the offence, so also was the free gift. The 
offence is the first sin, from which Adam’s guilt and corruption 
and that of the human race date, and owing to which sentence 
of dissolution went forth. The free gift is that which God of 
His free will has bestowed in Christ, viz., influences counter- 
acting those of Adam, and benefits in direct contrast with the 
evils which Adam introduced. These benefits are declared to be 
greater than the offence. ‘‘ But the apostle, having insisted on 
the first part of the comparison thus far, and finding that the 
grace of Christ rose so much higher than the condemnation in 
Adam, he is fain to forsake that comparison, not with a so, but a 
not only so.” —Hammond. 

Ei yap 7@ Tod évis TapaT@parts oi Todo! amrébavov, For if 
by the offence of one the many have died. ‘The many here means 
the multitudes who have actually died since the fall. Reasons 
existed for not employing the same word (mdyves) here, which is 
employed in the 12th and 18th verses. In both of the latter, 
St. Paul refers to the sentence of death, which is said in the 12th 
verse to have passed upon all men; and in the 18th, to have come 
or to rest upon all. In the present verse he is speaking of its 
actual execution upon all who have hitherto been born into the 
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world, as he does, in the 14th verse, of the actual death of all 
between Adam and Moses. Probably, also, its being strictly 
antithetical to évds may have contributed to the insertion of 
modXrol. The former reason, however, is most satisfactory and 
quite sufficient. 

TToXrA@ pardXov 4 ydpis TOU Ocod Kal 1) dSwpea ev yapeTe TH TOD 
evos avOperrov “Incod Xpictod eis tovs moddXods éreplacevee, 
Much more has the grace of God and the gift through grace abounded 
unto the many. The dwpea év xdpite is equivalent to the yapioua 
of the preceding verse; but it develops fully both the ideas in- 
eluded in the latter, and makes the gift and the source of the 
gift equally prominent; whereas the former is most prominent in 
the single word. Of the gift through favour, Christ is the 
meritorious cause, the person by whom God can show favour 
without compromising justice. The gift has abounded unto the 
many, or exceeded the effects of the offence upon them—not in 
numerical extent, but in the degree of benefit to the recipients. 
What the benefit thus resulting to the many was, is discoverable 
from the antithetical evil, which was, that they had died. The 
sense seems to be, that as by Adam they had been all involved in 
a dissolution which was not irremediable, so they had by Christ 
received a title to a reviviscence which should not, like their 
dissolution, be temporary or changeable, but eternal and indis- 
soluble. 

Stuart, who maintains that QOavatos here means the whole 
penalty of sin (a view which, as has already been remarked, in- 
volves the supposition that all between Adam and Moses had 
suffered eternal death), says, ‘‘ I do not deny that the resurrection 

isa blessing to the righteous...... But it must be remembered, 
that the wicked will be raised from the dead as truly as the 
righteous; yet surely no one will account this a blessing to them.” 
The answer is obvious. The resurrection, like the first bestowal 
of life, is in itself a blessing. That wicked men convert it into a 
curse, is the result of their own depravity and personal sin. 
Christ delivers them from that death which they incurred by 
Adam; the consequences of their personal sins is a separate con- 
sideration. ‘There is no blessing however great, which wicked 
men may not turn to a curse. 

‘* lhe conditional sentence here preceded by ed is what gram- 
marians name the ‘absolute conditional,’ namely, that in which 
the In tic. stands in the protasis and apodosis. So here aé0avov— 
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émepiooevoe. In such cases the protasis is assumed as being 
conceded.” — Stuart. 

VERSE 16.—Kal ody os 80 évds auaptnoavtos, TO Swpnua, 
And not as if it had come through one that had sinned, is the gift. 
That is, the gift of life which we receive through Christ, and the 
accompanying covenant, are very different from, and far more 
advantageous than, what we should have received through Adam. 
If Adam’s sin had not involved his posterity in its consequences, 
or in any part of its penalty, but he had been the channel of life 
to them in the same degree and on the same terms on which he 
had himself received it, they would have occupied, even with an 
uncorrupted nature, a less favourable position than that which 
has been presented to them in Christ. If the punishment inflicted 
for Adam’s personal sin had been merely personal, and his pos- 
terity had been placed on exactly the same footing as that on 
which he had been placed, with the same constitution and original 
righteousness which he at first possessed, even then they would 
have enjoyed less favourable terms, and a vastly more precarious 
prospect of final salvation, than what they now have set before 
them. And this will appear from the considerations introduced 
in the remarks on the next clause. 

Commentators have attached much difficulty to this passage, 
and supplied, in various ways, the imaginary ellipsis of a noun. 
Tholuck goes so far as to say, that ‘‘ the vivacity of Paul’s mind 
may have led to the omission.” But, as the sense is perfectly intel- 
ligible and pertinent without supplying any noun, it seems a very 
unnecessary labour to imagine an omission, particularly as the 
structure is adverse to such a supposition. If there had been an 
ellipsis of any noun antithetical to d@pnua, there would have 
been most likely ott or cai or o0Tw Kat before the latter. The 
antithesis here is clearly not between the gift and anything else, 
but between the gift, had it been received through Adam, and 
on the conditions on which he had himself received it, and the 
gift as it is now received through Christ. The apostle’s style is 
often parenthetical to a high degree; but it has been represented 
as more peculiar and anomalous than itis. If it had to answer 
for all the difficulties with which we are too apt to invest it, 
whenever we meet with any passage which we cannot satisfac- 
torily explain, it would be indeed a labyrinth. The present passage 
seems to be one amongst many, in which a very simple and explicit 
statement has been enveloped in laborious abstruseness. 
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To ev yap Kpiva, é€& évos eis natdxpiar TO dé yapiopa, éx 
TONG TapaTTMOUAToV els Sixalwpa, For the gudgment was by one 
(offence) to condemnation; but the free gift is of many offences unto 
justification. That évos, in the former clause of this verse, refer- 
red to Adam, is evident from the dwaptycavtos, which is joined 
to it; that in the present it refers to an offence, and not to a 
person, is equally supported by the rapartTwpdrwv to which the 
ToANOV, antithetical to the latter évds, is joined. 

1. By the Adamic covenant, one transgression would have 
involved each individual in eternal ruin, even supposing that his 
guilt had been confined to himself, and not made to involve his 
descendants in it: by the Christian, matter for justification for 
numberless sins, and sins of the deepest dye, is provided. 

2. The reception of life from Adam, under the circumstances 
supposed, excludes the idea of any additional security conveyed 
to his posterity, which might encourage them to hope that they 
would be more successful than he had been: by Christ provision 
is made, not only for the forgiveness of our sins, but for the ame- 
lioration and perfection of our nature. 

3. The first instance in which the Adamic covenant had been 
tried had failed; so far, therefore, as experience went, it would 

_ have come down to Adam’s posterity with an awful cloud resting 
upon it: the Christian, on the contrary, presents itself with an 
example of successful and perfect obedience in its foreground. 
By the Adamic covenant, any of Adam’s posterity who might 
have been saved, must have been so in virtue of an obedience 
exceeding that of his first parent: by the Christian, all who are 
saved are so, although they fall infinitely short of the obedience 
yielded by the second Adam. 

4. Last, but not least. By the Adamic covenant, so long as it 
continued such (and the hypothesis excludes any change, sup- 
posing and speaking of it as it is actually described), no one 
would ever have been placed in perfect security, but every one 
would have been liable at any time to fall; and to any person 
who considers the infinitely varied temptations, and equally varied 
frames of mind which infinite probation involves, this reflection 
alone might be sufficient to prove that there is a wide difference 
between the Adamic covenant and the Christian. By the latter, 
believers are, after a comparatively brief probation (and that 
under more favourable circumstances as to the conditions), placed 
in perfect security, and beyond the danger of falling; while, by 
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the former, no continuance in perfect obedience would have abso- 
lutely ensured future safety. By the Adamic covenant, and in. 
the reception of life and its conditions through Adam, even if 
that life had been transmitted as pure as he received.it, life would 
have been secured by personal obedience—just so long as that 
personal and perfect obedience continued: by the Christian, and 
in the reception of life through Christ, it is secured on the ground 
of Christ’s obedience, and of the strength which He imparts—on 
an obedience which has once for all been perfected, and a strength 
which is never denied to those who seek it. Grounded on this, 
it is secured for ever. 

It is very common to hear the Adamic covenant spoken of in 
very different terms, and to find the translation of Adam, after a 
certain probation, regarded as one of its provisions; but this is a 
conjecture, which, however probable it may be, is destitute of 
positive scriptural foundation. In speaking of that covenant, as 
it is actually made known to us, and it is in this light that St. 
Paul speaks of it, there is no shadow of any intimation but this, 
that, so long as Adam continued obedient, he should live, or 
continue in his then state; so soon as he transgressed, he should 
die. Continuance in his paradisiacal state is the only reward 
alluded to; loss of it, the penalty. 

Stuart, who labours hard to overthrow the application of this 
passage of Scripture to original sin or vitiositas, says here, “In 
ver. 16, Paul asserts that our deliverance is from 7oAA@v Trapamr- 
Twpatwv, which disproves entirely that mode of exegesis, which 
confines duapria to vitiositas.” This objection is entirely grounded 
on the misconception of the 16th verse, which has been noticed 
above, and which has led to the almost, if not quite, universal 
obtrusion of some noun into the apostle’s language, to supply a 
supposed ellipsis, where there is no sufficient reason to suppose 
that any ellipsis exists. It falls at once to the ground, if the 
contrast in the 16th verse is not between the evils arising from 
Adam and the benefits derived through Christ, but between the 
advantages of the Adamic covenant and the Christian, or between 
the gift of life through Christ, and upon the terms which He has 
purchased, and the same gift, if it had descended to us through 
Adam, and upon the terms on which he held it. The latter is 
the natural sense of the apostle’s words; the former cannot be 
supported, except by the unwarrantable liberty of introducing a 
noun where no ellipsis can be proved to exist. But even if this 
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was not so, Stuart’s statement that, ‘‘ To construe verses 13 and 
14, as having relation only to imputed sin” (which he elsewhere 
explains by vitiositas, or original sin, in which sense only the 
objection is noticed), ‘‘ comes virtually to the representation of 
Christ’s death as a salvation only from imputed (original) sin,” is 
incorrect, because, all along, the benefits of Christ are set forth 
as greater than the evils resulting from Adam; so that, even if 
original sin was represented as the only evil resulting exclusively 
from our connexion with Adam, our deliverance, not only from 
that, but also from our personal and actual sins by Christ, would 
be perfectly consistent with St. Paul’s train of reasoning. The 
writer has no wish to defend the doctrine of pure imputation, 
which seems to be open to grave objections, and inconsistent with 
St. Paul’s lancuage. Professor Stuart’s objections are noticed 
only so far as they apply to original sin. 

VERSE 17.—Ei yap Té Tov évds Tapartmpate 6 OavaTos 
éBacinevoe Sia TOU évds, TOAAD MAGAXOV Of THY TepLocElay THS 
xapitos Kal THs Swpeds THs Sixatoovyns AapBavovTes ev Coh 
Baotdevoovart Sia Tod évos Incod Xpiotod, For if by the offence 
of one (that is, Adam) death reigned through the one (that is, by a 
corrupt nature of which he was both the author and the channel), 
much more shall they who recewe the abundance of the grace and the 
gift of justification reign in life through the one Christ. If those, 
who besides participating in the benefits purchased by Christ for 
all, and actually bestowed upon all, also accept His proffered 
mercy, and that excess of His benefits, by which He provides 
for those who will embrace them greater advantages than they 
lost by Adam, namely, the forgiveness, not only of original but 
actual sin, not of one offence only, but of many,—if these per- 
sons notwithstanding die, owing to the corruption and the penalty 
entailed by Adam, they shall be more than compensated by their 
future reign in life with Christ. 

Besides counteracting the effects of Adam’s sin, Christ made 
provision for the forgiveness of every man’s personal offences, 
and for the renewal of his nature. This is what the apostle 
calls the abundance, overflowing, or excess, that is, of Christ’s 
benefits over the injuries inflicted by Adam. It might seem to 
contradict the superiority of the former over the latter, that 
even those who seek or accept the gift of justification or grace, 
or the excess of Christ’s benefit over Adam’s injury, should, 
notwithstanding such acceptance, fall under the dominion of 
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death. ‘This is the objection which the apostle meets. He 
declares that they shall be much more than compensated for this 
short subjection to death entailed upon them by Adam, this brief 
separation of soul and body, by their future victory over death 
and subsequent reign in life, flowing to them, like the opposite 
evil, through the one man Christ. ‘* Quia in his qui per Christum 
redimuntur, temporaliter valet forma mortis ex Adam; in eter- 
num autem valebit vite forma per Christum. Quanquam ergo, 
inquit, Adam futuri forma sit, e contrario plus tamen prestat 
Christus regeneratis, quam eis nocuerat ille generatis.”—St. Aug. 
‘‘ Not only is immortality universally restored; but, besides this, 
those who accept the most excellent gift of justification by faith 
shall reign in immortal life and happiness through the merits of 
Christ.”—Terrot. Bishop Terrot well renders of NapPavovtes 
actively accepting, in which sense it is found, Matt. xii. 20. 

The dca Tod évds, in the first clause of the verse, clearly refers 
to Adam, and is opposed to tov évos of the concluding clause, 
which refers to Christ. According to the pure imputation theory 
which rejects our own original sin as the cause of death, and 
views death as the punishment of Adam’s sin imputed, and not 
conveyed to us in an entailed corruption of nature, the Tod évos 
of this verse, which applies to Adam, is quite superfluous, and 
has no meaning. We cannot suppose St. Paul to say, that as by 
the one man’s offence death reigned by the one man’s offence. 
The expression 7@ Tod évds tapatT@parte clearly refers to the 
cause, and the va tod évds to the means or channel through 
which the evil flowed, namely, our connexion with, or descent 
from, the one man Adam, as justification and reigning in life 
flow from union with one (dca Tod évos) Christ. Ata TodTo ovK 
eimev évtav0a yapiv, GANA TEpiccEiav ydpiTos, ov yap saoVv 
expntoucla eis THY THS duaptias avaipecw, TocodToy éhdBopev 
/OvoV €k Ths yaplTOS GNAA Kal TOAA TEOV. YAP Kal KoMacEws 
aTnvrXaynwev, Kal Kakiav amredvedpucla Tacav, Kal aveyevnOnuev 
avoley, kal avéctnuev TOU Tadalod tadévTos avOp@Tov, Kab 
aTehuTpoOnuev, Kal HyrdoOnpev, Kal eis viobeciav HYOnmev, Kab 
eduxatolnwev, Kal éyevouea aderdol Tod povoyevois, Kab ovy- 
KAnpovouol, Kal cUcowpmor avTOd KaTéoTHMEV, Kai eis THY TapKAa 
avTod Téedobpev, Kal Bowep TauAa Kehar}, ovTas HvoueOa..— 

1 Therefore he says, not here grace, but excess of grace, for we have not 


only received by grace what we needed for the taking away sin, but much 
more, for we have been both delivered from punishment, and have put off 
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St. Chrys. ‘* All these things Paul calls a superabundance of 
erace, shewing that it was not a medicine that we received to be 
a mere countervail of the wound, but even health, and comeli- 
ness, and honour, and glory, and dignities, far transcending our 
natural state."—Jdem. ‘‘If one man’s eating of the tree has 
made death to reign, how much more shall we who have received 
the abundance, nay, profusion, of grace, and who have been 
justified, live and reign by one Jesus Christ, whose brethren we 
are, and of the same body, being united to Him as the body to 
the head. For neither have we received a simple good, and of 
only one kind, so that we might doubt of the future, but our 
good things are an exuberance of grace, as of some deeply in- 
volved debtor, and cast into prison, with his wife and children, 
should not only be freed from prison, but even receive untold riches, 
and, being introduced into the royal court, should be dignified 
with high honour, and adopted as the king's son.” —Theophyl. 
VERSE 18.—Apa ovv ws Ou évds TapaTT@paTos, eis TavTas 
avOpa@rrous es Kataxpysa, Wherefore as by one offence judyment 
came upon all men to condemnation. The dpa ody refers to the 
argument of the parenthesis which began at verse 13, and which 
was introduced to prove what was asserted in the 12th verse, and 
to enter into the contrast or antithesis between Adam and Christ. 
Wherefore, since it is as we have shown, @s 6v’ évds, it is a repe- 
tition of the idea in the 12th verse, or a reiteration of the prota- 
sis, modified by what had been stated in the intervening verses, 
and adducing the one offence referred to in them, instead of the 
one man spoken of in the twelfth. Before ets wavtas, xpiwa or 
some similar word must be introduced, judgment came upon all. 
Otto Kai du’ évos Sixatbpatos eis Travtas avOp@trous eis Si- 
Kaiwaw Cons, Thus by one righteous act, the gift (supply yapicpa) 
came upon all men, to vindication to a claim of life. Ovrtw here is 
the apodosis to damep in the 12th verse. Askaiwow Cwijs is evi- 
dently a claim to life, being the antithesis to cataxpiwa, condem- 
nation to death. Peile’s rendering, “serving unto adjudication 
of life,” is very good; but in that case it would be better, per- 
haps, to render the preceding dccav@paros as Gussetius renders it 


all viciousness, and have been born from above, and have arisen, the old 
man having been buried, and have been redeemed, and sanctified, and 
brought into adoption, and justified, and become brethren of the Only- 
begotten, and fellow heirs, and constituted of the same body, and regarded 
as His flesh, and united to Him as the body to the Head. 
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in his Heb. Lex., viz. a judicial satisfaction, which would be 
strictly the correlative of an adjudication of life. Sentence to 
death, that is, to temporal death, evidently requires as its anti- 
thesis, an adjudication or sentence of life—that is, a resurrection. 
As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. A 
universal death temporal, and a universal resurrection—the one 
flowing from Adam, and the other from Christ—are the only 
things which will be commensurate with St. Paul’s language, 
without an interpretation more or less forced; and without coun- 
tenancing, on the one hand, a universal redemption from all 
actual as well as from original sin—or, on the other, so limiting 
the benefits accruing from Christ, as to make them incalculably 
less than the evils derived from Adam; which is in direct con- 
tradiction to the apostle’s argument and express assertion. 
Professor Hodge brings forward several passages to prove that 
the word all is frequently used to signify some; but they are alto- 
gether inconclusive, and, in fact, not to the point. What is 
necessary to support that interpretation here is, not passages in 
which “all” is simply used in a limited sense, but in which it is 
used in a universal sense in one clause of an antithetical sentence, 
and in a limited sense in the other. ‘‘ H. Dodwell, in his curious 
work on the natural mortality of the soul” (and Professor Hodge 
after him), ‘‘ glosses the parallel verse, 1 Cor. xv. 22, thus: ‘ As 
all who are in Adam die, so all who are in Christ shall be made 
alive’ But in order to give this sense, the Greek ought to have 
been, not €v T@ Xpiot@ travres SworroinOjcovtar, but mavtes ot 
évy T@ Xptot@ CworroinOnoovrat. Much to the same purpose 
Doddridge, ‘ We all shall be made alive,’ as if the assertion 
extended only to Christians.”— Terrot. The context may, as 
Mr. Hodge observes, modify zravres in certain instances; but here 
the context, so far from limiting it, precludes limitation. It is 
undeniable, that all men will be restored to existence at the last 
day; and as undeniable, that their restoration to life is in virtue 
of Christ’s work and atonement, as that their death was the result 
and moral consequence of Adam’s sin. ‘‘ For as the obedience of 
Christ has transmitted life and a resurrection to all, in the same 
way the disobedience of Adam brought death to all.’—(C£cumen. 
‘¢ As he was the cause of death to all, so Christ was the cause of 
a resurrection to all.”’—Jdem. ‘* And as in consequence of the 
disobedience of Adam, the mass of mankind were treated as if 
- they themselves had broken the paradisiacal law; so by the obe- 
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dience of Christ, all shall be restored to immortality, and treated 
as if they themselves had kept that law.”—Terrot. 

While Professor Hodge claims the verb xa@/ornps to establish 
the imputation theory, Mr. Newman, in his lectures on justifi- 
cation, claims it as positively, to prove that a transmission of 
inherent righteousness is here asserted. Mr. Newman pours such 
contempt on verbal criticism, that it justly seems a matter for 
surprise that he should have built so much upon it as he did in 
his fifth lecture; and his unskilfulness or unfairness proves that 
he thought the science either a very loose or a very partial one. 
No verbal critic, of any judgment or fairness, would lay hold of 
one or two instances of the use of a word in a particular sense, as 
proving, without any doubt, that that was what it meant in any 
proposed passage. All that those instances can prove is, that 
such may be the sense, not that it is so. This must be decided 
by proving, either that the sense contended for is the only sense 
of the word, or that it is the most suitable one for the passage 
under examination. Neither Professor Hodge nor Mr. Newman, 
who, in their views of this word, may be regarded as opposite: 
extremes, seem to have given the right sense. It means neither, 
on the one hand, to be counted, nor, on the other, to be made in 
the sense of essential transformation. Its primitive meaning has 
a reference to position; and it is in a sense closely related to this 
that it is generally, if not in every case, used in the New Testa- 
ment. It occurs twenty-two times. In twelve instances it is 
applied to the placing men in positions or offices of temporal 
authority, and in four to placing them in office in the church; 
and in the latter it is rendered ordain. In one case it means to 
conduct. The two instances in the present passage deducted, 
there remain three on which Mr. Newman grounds his theory, 
with as much confidence as if they were the only other passages 
in which the word occurred, instead of forming but a seventh 
part of them, or asif this were the only meaning of the word. 
But even in these instances, or in two of them, at least, the sense 
for which he contends is far from incontrovertible. The first is 
2 Pet. i. 5—And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue ; and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temperance ; 
and to temperance patience ; and to patience godliness ; and to god- 
liness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness charity. For if 
these things abound in you, they make you (according to Mr. New- 
man’s rendering) they constitute or prove you (according to what 
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it may be proved the passage requires), neither barren nor unfruit- 
ful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now it is to be admitted, in the first place, that there is a 
sense in which the cultivation of the Christian graces enlarges 
our knowledge of Christ, and that, in proportion as we become 
pure in heart, we become capable of seeing and knowing God. 
But that this is not the truth which St. Peter here propounds, 
may, I think, be proved from the following considerations :— 

First. St. Peter had, in the preceding verses, spoken of the 
knowledge of Christ as of one that had called believers to glory 
and virtue, and through whom exceeding great and precious 
promises had been given to them, that, through the influence of 
these, they might be made partakers of the divine nature. He 
then, in the eighth and following verses, above quoted, exhorts 
them to cultivate the various Christian graces, and states that if. 
they possess these elements of Christian character in abundance, 
it is a proof that they are not unfruitful in the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, but that they possess that knowledge, and bring 
forth fruits worthy of it, and that the promises have made them 
partakers of the divine nature; while, on the other hand, he who. 
lacketh these things 1s blind, and cannot see afar off, and brings forth 
no fruit of the knowledge of Jesus Christ, but has forgotten that 
his sins were blotted out. Secondly. That knowledge of Christ, 
which is to be progressive, is enumerated among the graces men- 
tioned in verses 6 and 7, which proves that the knowledge 
spoken of in the eighth verse is not the ultimate progressive. 
Christian grace, but that first knowledge of Christ crucified, 
which is the foundation of the believer’s hope and the fountain 
of all his graces, and, among them, of his increased acquaintance 
with the character and offices of his Great High Priest. The 
apostle cannot be supposed to say, ‘‘ If you add to your faith 
knowledge, it will make you increase in knowledge”; but what 
he says is, ‘‘ If you have faith, and virtue, and heavenly know- 
ledge,” «.7.X., they prove that your knowledge of Christ crucified, 
and of the precious promises made in Him, is not unfruitful.. 
Thirdly. It is also to be observed that the verb is not in the. 
future tense, but the present. It is not they will hereafter make, 
but they do now constitute or prove you a true believer, a fruitful 
branch; they are the elements, not the causes, of your fruitfulness; 
they are proofs of your election, and, in proportion to their 
abundance, prove and make it sure to you. 
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The two other instances are still more controvertible, Jas. ii. 6, 


-where it is said, So is the tongue among our members, seems clearly 


to indicate not a change, but a relative position and power. The 
tongue is a little member, but it boasteth great things ; it 1s a fire, a 
world of iniquity ; so is the tongue among our members. Such by 
our nature and constitution is its relative importance and power 
over the other members, that it defileth the whole body. ‘The 
question is not of any change in the tongue, but of its natural 
relative position, and the necessity of governing it, as the prin- 
cipal member of the body, which, if not restrained, will set on 
fire the whole course of nature. So also in James iv.4, Whosoever 
will be the friend of the world, is not thereby changed. into the 
enemy of God, but actually is so; his friendship for the world 
constitutes him the enemy of God; it is the present element, not 
the past cause of the enmity between him and God. 

And in the present passage, in the same way that persons are 
placed in authority, temporal or spiritual, by having that autho- 
rity delegated, not infused into them; or as the Christian graces 


_are the constituents of Christian fruitfulness; or as the tongue 


occupies a certain position among the members; so men have, as 
it were, delegated to them the righteousness of Christ: they are 
invested with His merits as rulers are with authority; the 
righteousness of Christ is the constituent of their righteousness 
in God’s sight, and they are constituted and placed in the cha- 
racter and position of righteous persons. Erasmus, after Jerome, 
renders it cunstituti, not facti.! 

There is also much fallacy in Mr. Newman’s other remarks on 
the subject. He says, ‘‘ Who will deny that Adam’s sin is both 
imparted and imputed unto us?” and he argues hence that. the 
present passage must, and does assert, a communication of actual 
or inherent righteousness. But, while the slightest taint of ‘sin 
is sufficient to constitute a man a sinner, it requires such an in- 
fusion of righteousness as shall blot out every taint of sin, and 
restore man to such an innocence as he possessed before the fall, 
- 1 “Compose and constitute are said only of those things which have 
complex forms: the former as respecting the material ; the latter, the es- 
sential parts of an object.”—Orabbe’s Syn. “ Whatever is so put together 
as to form another thing, is made; a chair or table is made.”—Jdem. This 
may help to illustrate the present passage. The difference between con- 
stituting and making is, that in the former an alteration is made by the 


introduction of some additional element ; in the latter, by a change of the 
character or form of the original elements. 


a 
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to constitute him righteous. As we receive from Adam both the 
guilt and the taint of original sin, so we receive from Christ de- 
liverance from the dominion, as well as the guilt of sin, actual 
and original; but it is only in His righteousness that we can 
trust to answer God’s justice, the inherent righteousness which 
we receive from Him never is, never can be, such as to enable us 
to stand before God in it. 

According to Mr. Newman, cafiornut, however, means not only 
to make but to establish. Now, as he holds, that whatever is 
stated of Christ or of Adam antithetically to one another, must 
be interpreted in the same way on both sides, it may. be asked, 
whether we are established as sinners by Adam, or whether we 
only receive from him that corruption, by refusing to restrain 
which, and in the exercise of our own wills, we become esta- 
blished sinners; and if it cannot be said that we are established 
as sinners by Adam; so, upon his own principles, the meaning 
that we are established as righteous persons, in the way of actual 
and inherent righteousness, is not to be here attached to what we 
derive from Christ. 

It would have been well, also, if the same author had kept in 
mind his own declaration, Lect. V., of the inconsistency of taking 
one clause of a sentence, or one point of a resemblance, and 
rejecting another, in his remarks in his eleventh lecture. Dis- 
cussing in it the apostolic definition of faith, he says—‘ There is 
nothing in the text to confine its definition to religious faith, ex- 


cept the indirect expression ‘ hoped for,’ which no one would say was 


strictly part of the definition.” If verbal criticism were conducted 
on principles so lax, and if it habitually took such liberties as 
this, it might indeed make the Scripture a nasus cereus, and shake 
all confidence in anything but an infallible interpreter. One of 
our best divines, who has written largely on the subject, and 
clearly proved that desirableness, as well as truth, is an object of 
faith—I mean Thomas Jackson—would have protested very 
strongly against this quiet dismissal of one half of an inspired 
definition of faith!; and no verbal critic, of ordinary judgment 
or fairness, would have taken such a liberty with the sacred text, 
or have pretended to take for granted, that the signification at- 
tached to a word in one or two passages of Scripture, even if 
incontestably proved in those instances, established that meaning 
wherever the word occurred. 
1 See remarks on vi. 17, where some of Jackson’s words are quoted. 
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The following arguments, proving that the word dvcaidw is 
used in the forensic sense of pronouncing just, and of absolving 
from guilt and punishment, and not in that of making just by an 
infusion of inherent righteousness, may be added. First, The 
antithetical expressions are all of a forensic character: thus Rom. 
vill. 33, Who shall lay anything to the charge of, or bring any accu- 
sation against (éyxaréoer), the elect of God? God that justifieth 
(6 dixardv). Who is he that condemneth? (6 cataxpivev) Now, 
it is very evident that men are not freed from judicial charges or 
condemnation by a transformation of character, or an infusion of 
innocence, but by a judicial declaration; which judicial declara- 
tion constitutes the man innocent in the sight of the law, and is 
his protection from all penalty. Secondly, The various words 
used in connexion with the subject of justification point to a 
judicial, not physical, process. Thus, Acts xvii.31, we have an 
wndictio judicit ; Rom. ii. 19, the guilty silence of arraigned crimi- 
nals; a judge, a tribunal, a criminal, passim; an accuser, John v. 
45, Rev. xii. 10, et alibi; an advocate or pleader, Rom. viii. 34; 
redemption from the curse of the law, Gal. ii. 13; acquittal 
(ageots et mapeois), Rom. iii. 17. Thirdly, The synonymes of 
dvxatow have no reference, and cannot be applied to an infusion 
of inherent righteousness. Such is the one just examined, xav- 
oTdavat dixatov; so also ddeots duapTiav and mdpecis duapTnud- 
twv can refer only to the forgiveness of existent sins, and not to 
the acceptance of an inherent righteousness. KatadXay), ‘‘ re- 
conciliation” (2 Cor. v. 18), is a word of forensic derivation, and 
at least indicates, like aeous, something to be pardoned. So also 
ov pa) NoyifeTar duaptiav denotes that there is sin which is not 
reckoned; for what blessedness could there be in covering or not 
imputing the sins which, owing to the presence of an inherent 
righteousness, did not exist? (see Carpzovit Strict.). The only 
passages which can, with any show of reason, be adduced to con- 
trovert the forensic meaning of dvxatow, seem to be Dan. xii. 3, 
the apocryphal passage Ecclus. xviii. 22, and Rev. xxii. 11. Even 
if proved to have, in these cases, the sense of making just, the 
circumstance would not materially affect the question; because 
the dogmatic exhibition of justification is not the subject of these 
passages. Wherever justification is the express subject, and its 
cause, and manner, and benefits are set forth at large, the forensic 
sense is clearly to be taken, as is admitted by many Romanists in 
particular passages enumerated by Bishop Forbes. Marinarius in 
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Rom. viii. 33, 34, Vega besides many other passages vi. 7, Tole- 
tus, Estius, Pererius, Tapper, Bellarmine, and many others.— 
Forbes Cons. Mod., p.151. 

Of the three passages above referred to, that in Rev., as the 
only one in the New Testament that can with any fairness be 
adduced as having the sense of making righteous, is the most 1m- 
portant; and it seems difficult to see how it can be made to bear 
such a meaning. Can it for a moment be supposed that the 
expressions, He that is unjust let him be unjust still, and He that ts 
filthy let him be filthy stil, mean, Let these respective persons 
become more unjust, more deeply filthy? The passage clearly 
imports, that they who are not influenced by God’s matured and 
perfect scheme for turning men from sin to righteousness, will 
have no other vouchsafed to them, but will remain in their sinful 
state; and that those who avail themselves of the gospel remedy, 
and continue in God’s favour, will, in virtue of so doing, continue 
in a justified state, and in the enjoyment of its sanctifying influ- 
ences. The word é7v is frequently translated more; but wherever 
it means increase, 1t is indirectly and always an increase by con- 
tinuation, not of greater degrees. Why yet (étt) am I judged as a 
sinner? i.e. Why do I continue to be so? (Rom. ii.7). Can they 
die any more? (Luke xx. 36), 7.e. Can they die again? How shall 
we that are dead to sin live any longer (érv) therein? that is, not 
How shall we sin more deeply? but, How shall we continue to 
sin as we used to do? (Rom. vi.2). Why doth He yet find fault? 
i.e. not, Why doth He find greater fault? but, Why does He 
continue finding the same fault, or censure? (Rom. 1x. 19, et pas- 
sim). Moreover, if Sccatom means there the increase of inherent 
righteousness, what is the use of the exhortation or statement of 
larger measures of holiness which is added? The passage in 
Daniel seems scarcely to require examination; for whether we 
speak of inherent righteousness, or that derived from Christ, man’s 
office is the same: he promotes righteousness by bringing sinners 
to Him who alone can either pronounce or make them inherently 
righteous; and there could, in this case, be no better translation © 
than that of our common version—They that turn many to right- 
eousness. ‘* Pro certo igitur statuatur vocabulum justificationis in 
hac materia forensem significationem obtinere; atque actionem 
designare Dei more judicis, ex lege Christi gratiosa, absolventis 
accusatum, justum pronuntiantis, atque ad premium justitie, 1. e. 
vitam zternam acceptantis.”—Bishop Bull. 
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VERSE 19.—‘Qorrep yap Sid Tis mapaxons Tob évds avOpdrrov 
adpaptoro! KatectaOynoav oi wodnol, For as by the disobedience of 
the one, the many have been placed on the footing of sinners. The 
@omep here means as, quantum, so far as, and corresponds exactly 
with the é€f’ of the twelfth verse. As far as the many have 
been placed in the character of sinners by Adam, so far shall the 
many be placed on the footing of righteous persons by Christ. 
That do7ep has sometimes the signification of guantum or é¢’ 
is indisputable; see Matt.v.48, Be ye perfect as your Father which 
as in heaven is perfect. See also John v.26. As the many who 
existed since Adam’s fall have, without exception, or reference to 
personal transgression or character, been placed in the position of 
sinners to the extent of incurring temporal death, so, ete. 

Oita Kal dia Ths btraxojs Tod évds Sixavos KatactabycovTat 
01 7odAo/. So (tantum, to the same degree) shall all be placed in 
the position of righteous persons, that is to the extent of sharing in 
a resurrection. Ovrw has the signification of tantum in several 
other passages. Mark ii.40, John iii.68, God so loved the world; 
Acts xix. 20, xxii. 24, Gal.ili.3, Heb.xii. 21, e¢ alibi; and in 
Ephes. v. 33, we find it in connexion with as to signify, as here, 
tantum, quantum. Let every man so love his wife even as (he loves) 
himself. Theophylact uses @o7ep and odTw in the same way. 

The oi wodXol probably refers to the multitudes upon whom 
the sentence of death had been actually executed, as in ver. 15. 
These shall be released purely by the interposition of another, 
that is, by Christ, from that penalty, to which they have been 
subjected without their own concurrence. Kataota§jcovrat, 
not have been placed, but will be so, that is, at the general 
resurrection. 

Olshausen and some others have endeavoured to evade the 
difficulty attendant, in this and the preceding verse, upon their 
interpretation of the passage, by saying that St. Paul intended 
only to show the tendencies of Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteous 
work, and not what actually took place; or ‘that mention is 
here made of the divine purpose in the work of redemption, not 
of its result;” and it has also been stated, that the design is not 
to describe all men as actually lost in consequence of Adam’s 
evil, or all men as actually saved in consequence of Christ’s good 
influence. All men actually though not finally die through 
Adam’s sin, as all men are actually raised through Christ. To 
apply the passage to purpose and not to result is, as Olshausen 
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himself says, to evade the obvious sense. ‘* As of 7roAXol is said 
as well of Christ as of Adam, i.e. ayes, it must be said to evade 
the restoration, that mention is made here of the divine pur- 
pose.” I quote, however, from a translation of his work, and 
perhaps the word translated evade is susceptible of a more becoming 
rendering; otherwise it is rather singular to talk of deliberately 
evading the sense of a passage. 

Although the interpretation given by Calvin, ‘* That the favour 
is spoken of as common to all, because it is propounded to all,” 
by no means meets the exigency of the case, or comes up to the 
force of the apostle’s language, yet it is pleasing to find him thus 
expressing himself. ‘* Nam etsi passus est Christus pro peccatis 
totius mundi, atque indifferenter Dei benignitate offertur; non 
tamen omnes apprehendunt.” This shows that he held universal 
redemption. 

VERSE 20.— Nowos 6€ raperonnOev iva TWAEovaoN TO TapaTTT@pa, 
But the law entered incidentally or intermediately that the offence 
might abound. ‘Uhe rendering zapeondOev entered privily, has led 
to the objection, that the law of Moses is not the law here meant. 
But the correct translation, which does not intimate privacy, but 
subordination, removes all ground for such an objection. This is 
the translation given by St. Chrysostom. Asa ti ov« eizre, vowos 
€000n, GNA vouos dé TapeiondAMe, mpdcKatpoy avTod SecKvds THY 
xpetav ovoav.. TITapeondOev avti tov mpos Katpov é600n.2— 
Theophyl. Mécos trapeoiilev 6 vomos.3—Theodoret. II poc- 
Kalpov avtov delxvuciv.zA—Cicumen. ‘Id est quasi media intravit 
inter peccatum hominis et donum gratiz.’”—Aquinas. ‘* Hor la 
Legge intervenne.”—Nurem. Bib, ‘La loi est survenue.”— 
Rouen Bib. “ But the lawe in the mean time entrid in that sin 
should encreace.”—Tynd. Cran. ‘* Preeterea introut.” Beza. ‘‘ Il re- 
pond qu’elle est survenue, c’est-a-dire, que Dieu a voulu qu'elle 
survinst pour un peu de temps, et pour ainsi dire, comme 4 la 
traverse, entre le péché d’Adam et la grace de Jesus Christ.” —De 
Saucy. ‘‘Intervenue, entre la disobéissance d’Adam et Vobéis- 
sance de Jesus Christ.” —Beaus. et L’Hnf. ‘‘ Sobrevino la Ley.”— 
P.S. Sp. B, The object of the law was not that there should be an 


1 Therefore, he does not say the law was given, but the law entered 
intermediately, shewing that thé need of it was temporary. 

2 Entered intermediately, that is, was given for a time, 

3 The law entered in the midst. 

* He shows that it was temporary. 
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actual increase of wickedness, but that there should be an increase 
of transgression and guilt. The same acts would become vastly 
more criminal after a clear and positive law had marked out their 
guilt, than when they were committed more or less in ignorance 
of their sinfulness; and the many positive and ceremonial laws with 
which the Jewish economy abounded, would, in their neglect, still 


further increase the number of avenues by which guilt would 


be contracted. The law was introduced that man’s sinfulness 
might be more fully, minutely, and universally detected, and the 
world more effectually and indisputably convicted of sin. The 
mapamT@ya is the outward indication of the inward dwaprtia, or 
aversion to control, when it is bridled by laws. The introduction 
of a law of numerous restraints, both moral and ceremonial, 
would multiply, in the presence of such a principle as indwelling 
sin, the number of offences. Kal mwas érdedvace TO audpTnua, 
gyal; puplas Gwxev évToAds 6 vouos. érrel odv Tacas TapéByoar, 
émcovace TO duapTnua.'—St. Chrys. “Oow yap treloves é6d0ncav 
€VTOAAL TOTOUTM TEloUS al TapaBaces éyivovto.2— Theodor. 

The object of the law was not to give existence to, or increase, 
the outward evil; but to develop its symptoms, to prove its 
existence, power, and depravity. In this respect, it was not only 
holy, just, and good, but eminently beneficial, and calculated in 
the highest degree to promote the salvation of men, by convincing 
them of their guilt and weakness. It afforded multiplied proofs 
of their sinfulness in the transgression of accumulated precepts. 
The first office of the physician is to convince the patient of his 
danger, and of the necessity of submitting to the necessary reme- 
dies. This is the office of the law: it is our schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ. ‘‘ For this is the office of the lawe (as Saynte Paul 
sayth), to teache vs our offences, and to set before our eyes the 
greate feare of God and the indignation whiche we have deserved | 
by breakynge His commandements, to the intent that we acknow- 
ledgyng our own weaknesse, should flye to Goddes grace and 
mercie.”—Cran. Sht. Instruc. ‘‘ This abounding of the offence 
was the issue or effect, rd wépas, not To Tédos, the end or final 
cause why the law was given.”—Jackson. 


' And how, one will say, did the offence abound? The law gave ten 
thousand commands; seeing they transgressed them all, the offence 
abounded. . 

* For so many more were the commandments given, so much the more 
the offences increased, 
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The interpretation of Augustine and those who follow him, 
would make God’s object, and the effect of His law, not the 
detection and conviction of sin, but its actual increase. Calvin 
says well: ‘‘ They were indeed shipwrecked before the law was 
given; as, however, they seemed to themselves to swim while in 
their destruction, they were thrust down into the deep, that their 
deliverance might appear the more evident, when they emerged 
thence beyond all human expectation.” And again: “ It is well 
known how some, following Augustine, usually explain this pas- 
SAC... white that lust is irritated the more, while it is checked by 
the restraints of the law; for it is man’s nature to strive for what 
is forbidden. But I understand no other increase here than that 
of knowledge and obstinacy.” The following remarks from St. 
Augustine seem to point to the less objectionable view: “‘ Hoe pro- 
derat superbis, ut abundaret delictum. Multum enim sibi dabant, 
et quasi viribus suis multum assignabant, et non poterant implere 
justitiam, nisi adjuvaret ille, qui jusserat. Superbiam illorum 
volens domare Deus, dedit legem, tanquam dicens implete, nisi 
putetis deesse jubentem.’—In Evang. Johan. iii. 

Ob && émredvacev 1) apaptia wirepeTrepiccevoev 7 Yapis, But 
where sin did abound, grace did much more abound. That is, the 
provision for the forgiveness of offences was far more abundant 
than that for eliciting them, as proofs of the evil principle of 
inward sinfulness, and corruption of nature; and the aids for 
overcoming and subduing that sinfulness were much greater than 
the influence exercised by the law in strengthening it. Mercy 
and grace were shown and exercised in a far larger measure 
among the Jews, to whom the law was given, than condemna- 
tion. The object of the law was subordinate to the gospel; its 
ultimate end was salvation; and its condemning tendencies were 
far more than counterbalanced by its gospel connexion, by the 
gracious influences associated with it, in the possession of the 
oracles of God, of the types and prophecies of Christ, of the glory, 
and the multiplied shadows of good things to come. 

VERSE 21.—Iva dotrep éBacidevoev 7) auaptia év TO Oavato. 
ott, Kat » yapis Bacrrebon Sia dixavoovyns eis Conv aicdvoov, dua 
Incod Xpictod tov Kupiov nuav, That as sin reigned in death, so 
grace might reign through gustification unto eternal hfe, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘‘In death” here means, in subjecting to 
death, the opposite of ‘grace reigning in effecting life. Haldane, 
who labours very hard to prove that the word “ death” through- 
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out this passage means the whole penalty of sin, lays great stress 
on its being here placed antithetically to eternal life; and triumphs 
in this as a proof of what he maintains. But his reasoning is 
inconclusive. It might, in answer, be alleged, that St. Paul de- 
_clares that the antithesis is not a perfect one, but that the benefits 
"of Christ are superior to the evils resulting from Adam; and that 
it would, therefore, not be inconsistent to say, that sider Adam’s 
sin brought temporal death on his posterity, Christ bestowed on 
those mentioned in the 17th verse as accepting the superabun- 
dance of grace, eternal life. But the reason for declining to offer 
this reply to Haldane’s reasoning points out the true answer. 
The answer just mentioned would not be a just one, because the 
subject now referred to is not Adam’s sin, but the personal sins 
which were multiplied by the introduction of the law; and, there- 
fore, the penalty is the penalty, not of Adam’s sin, but, of personal 
transgression. ‘This distinction points out both the penalty here 
mentioned, and how it is incurred. ‘Temporal death is incurred 
by Adam’s sin; eternal death, by personal transgression. In the 
previous parts of the passage, Adam’s sin is spoken of; and, con- 
sequently, the penalty of Adam’s sin is what is there referred to. 
Here personal sin is the subject; and, consequently, the penalty 
of personal sin is that of which St. Paul now speaks. St. Augus- 
tine has noted this, although, so far from being necessary to the 
consistency of his interpretation, it is rather against it. He says: 
‘¢ Jam non pertinet ad illud delictum, quod trahitur ex Adam, de 
quo superius dicebat. Mors regnavit per unum.” And again: 
‘Que abundantia non pertinet ad primi hominis propaginem, sed 
ad conversationis humanz prevaricationem, que illorum delicto, 
quo solo obstricti tenentur infantes, jam in majoribus etatibus ex 
abundantia iniquitatis adjecta est.”. Haldane’s reasoning is alto- 
gether inconclusive, for these reasons: that in one part of the 
passage St. Paul is speaking of original sin, and in another of the 
abounding of actual offences; and the inference is, that in these 
passages respectively he speaks of the penalties of the two kinds 
of sin. Under these circumstances, the introduction of eternal 
life as an antithesis may be intended to mark the transition. If it 
be denied that St. Paul is speaking of two classes of sins, then the 
first answer holds. “Iva obv évtevOev pdOns mréov. éxeivn pev 
yap Tis Tapobons éEéLare Cohs: 1) 5é yapus €Modca ov THY Tapov- 
gay, AXA THY ABdvaTov hpiv éwpyce Kal avesviov.i—sSt. Chrys. 

1 That you may hence learn what the more is. For that cast us out of 
the present life ; but grace coming, gave us the life immortal and eternal. 
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In the 17th verse, death may be said to be siinilarly opposed 
to what it is here; but the antithesis there is clearly between the 
death or temporary submission to it endured by believers, and 
the future life which will be bestowed upon them by Chiist; and 
which will far more than counterbalance the temporary depriva-_ 
tion of life which they suffer through Adam. In fact, that verse 
strongly supports St. Chrysostom’s interpretation of the present 
one; since we find there temporal death opposed to future reigning 
in life, or eternal life. 

I think, however, that the interpretation, which makes, in the 
two last verses, a transition to personal sin, and, consequently, to 
its penalty, is preferable. “H pev yap tov Addu aduaptia Cavatoy 
CWMATLKOV, Kal AVOLEVOY ETEKEV? 1) OE VOV apapTia OavaTw aiwvieo 
Ty Kordoe, dnut, tov avpwrov Tapadiowowv.' — Theophyl. 
‘* Mors autem dissolutio corporis est, cum anima a corpore sepa- 
tur. Est ct alia mors, que secunda dicitur, in gehenna, quam 
non peccato Adz patimur sed ejus occasione propris peccatis ac- 
quiritur.’— St. Ambrose. | 


§ XIII—SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
FREE MERCY CONSIDERED. THE OBLIGATIONS 
TO HOLINESS ASSOCIATED WITH IT, AS EXHI- 
BITED IN BAPTISM. GRACIOUS ACCEPTANCE 
AND HOLINESS INSEPARABLE, 


Cate. Vly li 23. 


Sr. PAUL answers the objection which might be suggested, by a misunder- 
standing or perversion of the concluding verse of the preceding chapter, 
namely, “If where sin abounded grace did much more abound, why 
then not continue in sin, that grace may abound?” He cautions be- 
lievers against entertaining such an inference for a moment, by shewing 
that the calling, hopes, character, and position of Christians are such, 
as to be utterly incompatible with a continuance in sin. The very 
initiatory rite, by which they were admitted into Christ’s church, was a 
baptism unto His death, whereby, in virtue of His meritorious passion, 
they were delivered from the condemnation of sin, for the very purpose 


? For the sin of Adam begot bodily and temporal death, but present sin 
delivers man to eternal death as its punishment. 
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_ of encouraging them and enabling them to live in that newness of life 
to which they were, at its reception, most solemnly pledged (ver. 1—3). 

He shews that a true participation of Christ’s death is always asso- 
ciated with a corresponding participation of His life, since the very end 
of participation in that death, or of the crucifixion of the old man, is, 
that the power of sin over believers may be destroyed, in order that 
they should no longer serve it. Regarding the penalty which had for- 
merly precluded all motive to obedience, because it had been already 
incurred, as now actually paid by their participation at Baptism in 
Christ’s death, they should look upon themselves as men who were de- 
livered from their apprehensions of an incurred penalty, by having 
actually and fully undergone it (ver. 4—7). 

He also shews, that, as the death of Christ for sin once for all pre- 
cluded all necessity for His dying again, and secured His life after His 
resurrection from all interruption on account of sin, since He then paid 
its full penalty,so a present and continued death tosin on the believer’s 
part was necessarily involved, and inseparably associated with his pros- 
pect of a future and continued life with Christ, and afforded the legiti- 
mate and strongest assurance of it; since he, who is united to and 
identified with Christ in His death, cannot fail of being so in His 
resurrection and life (ver. 8—10). 

The apostle exhorts believers to regard themselves in this their true 
position, as already actually dead to sin’s demands, and as having even 
now entered upon their resurrection with Christ, and to yield all their 
powers and members to the influence of their new life and their close 
association with God. He shews that nothing but wilful sin has power 
to disturb this association ; for that God’s grace and mercy have de- 
prived sin of its condemning and ruling power, and will ever preserve 
those who truly serve Him from again falling under it (ver. 11—14). 

St. Paul also vindicates the doctrine of gracious acceptance and con- 
tinued forgiveness from the charge of antinomian tendency, by declaring 
that it does not extend to those who are guilty of wilful sins, and who 
are the willing servants of sin, but is limited to those who yield them- 
selves up implicitly to the dictates of faith in Christ; and of love and 
gratitude for what He has suffered for them ; who, under the influence of 
these principles, truly labour to obey God; and who shall, therefore, 
find continued mercy for their short-comings to deliver them from de- 
spondency, and to stimulate them to fresh and increasing obedience 
(ver. 15, 16). : 

He then thanks God that the believers at Rome had passed from the 
service of sin, and from the dictates of a state without hope, to the 
dictates of a state full of hope towards God, and to the purity and holi- 
ness into which these principles mould the soul which yields itself up 
to their softening and plastic power ; and states, that although such 
mercy might justly make far higher claims upon them, yet, accommo- 
dating himself to the weakness of men, he only urged that they would at 
least give themselves up as unreservedly to the service and dictates of a 
state of faith and hope in God, as they had formerly done to those of a 
state of sin and condemnation (ver. 18—20). He shews that, when they 
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were under the yoke of the latter state, they had neither motive nor en- 
couragement to righteousness, but were utterly free and detached from 
it ; but that now, since they had been delivered from that awful state, 
they were under every possible obligation and inducement to obedience. 
They were the accepted servants of God ; the fruit of their service was 
a continual growth in holiness, and its end was eternal life, than which 
no stronger inducements could be conceived, either if viewed in them- 
selves, or if compared with the opposite evils that had been associated 
with their former state ; for, while the gift of God to His servants was 
eternal life, the wages of sin, that continually impended over its servants, 
was death, that is to say, eternal death (ver. 21—23). 


VERSE 1.—Ti obv épodpev; émriuévoupev TH apaptia, wan yapis 
mreovaon; What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound. By many commentators, St. Paul is supposed to 
enter here upon the subject of sanctification. If by this it is meant 
that he commences a distinct and systematic discussion of sanc- 
tification, like that which he had given of justification; or that it 
is even the principal subject here, such a supposition seems to be 
ungrounded. Sanctification is an object of justification. The 
latter is intended to promote the former, and when both are 
mentioned, sanctification may have been supposed to be the 
principal subject, because the ulterior one. But this by no means 
follows, and sanctification occupies a subordinate position here, 
being merely introduced to vindicate the doctrine of justification 
by grace from any suspicion of its being indulgent of, or consistent 
with, licentiousness of life. The whole of this chapter is taken 
up in combating any suspicion of this kind, and in urging and 
enforcing the obligations and encouragements to holiness of life, 
imposed by a merciful and gracious acceptance to favour. It 
shews that these obligations and encouragements are associated 
with the initiatory rite of the covenant of mercy, and that none 
are its servants but those who yield an unreserved obedience to 
its dictates. The seventh chapter is occupied in proving the 
insufficiency of the law to effect sanctification, because it cuts off 
all hope of justification; and the eighth, not only in shewing 
that justification promotes sanctification, but in explaining the 
manner in which it does so, a process which is entered upon in 
the present chapter, and fully elucidated in the eighth. The 
mutual bearing and relation of justification and sanctification, and 
the dependence of the latter upon the former are very copiously 
illustrated; but of sanctification, as distinct from justification, or 
as the prominent subject, there seems to be no systematic treat- 
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ment in any part of the argumentative section of the epistle. It 
informs believers how they are to become holy, and why they 
are bound to be so; but it is by shewing them how a man is to 
be righteous in the sight of God, and by pointing out the 
unspeakable blessedness which attaches to such a state, and its 
constraining influences. 

VERSE 2.—M7 yévoito: oftwves arreOdvopev TH apaptia, THS, 
ére Cyoopev ev avTn; Let it not be supposed for a moment. How 
shall we, who died to sin, live any longer therein? How shall we, 
who have died to sin, and thus become insensible to its power, 
as well as its guilt, who, as dead men, have all the avenues of 
communication with the living closed, whose eyes and other senses 
are shut against receiving its suggestions, how shall we who stand 
thus in relation to sin still live init? Such a supposition is as 
contradictory, as that of a dead man hearing, seeing, or discharg- 
ing any of the functions of life. Sinfulness or inward corruption 
is the only interpretation of 77 awaptiéa adapted to the language 
here used, which clearly applies, not to an act, but to an influ- 
encing or moving principle; against the power of which nothing 
will secure us, but closing our senses against its suggestions, in a 
way corresponding to that by which death closes those of man to 
all sensible objects. Believers have been cleansed from the guilt 
of sin, and their connexion with it as a ruler has been dissolved. 
How shall they then again defile themselves with it or resume 
their connexion with it by submitting again to its tyranny? 
‘‘Ttaque mortui jam peccato, non redeamus ad mala pristina; ne 
iterum vivamus peccato, et morientes Deo, amissa dignitate, 
penam quam evasimus, incurramus.”-—Ambr. The renewed soul 
thus reasons: I have washed my feet; how shall I defile them?— 
Cant. x. 3. ‘* II@s hic non impossibilitatem, sed rei indignitatem 
ostendit. Indignum est si loti in lutum revolvimur (2 Pet. ii. 22; 
Mat. vi. 28; Gal. iv. 9)."—Grot. Conybeare and Howson ob- 
serve ** The A. V. ‘are dead’ is a mistranslation.” 

VERSE 3.-—H aryvoeite, Or know ye not. In the preceding 
verse St. Paul had indicated the contradiction in terms involved 
in supposing, that they who had died to sin should continue to 
live in it. In proceeding to expand this sentiment, he enters 
upon it with the question, Or are you ignorant of this first prin- 
ciple of the gospel? ‘ Remember ye not.”— Tynd. Genev. Does 
the proposition of continuing in sin that grace may abound arise, 
not from a want of discernment to perceive the impossibility of 
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death and life, the dissolution of a connexion and its continuance 
being coexistent in the same persons; of a sensibility and an 
insensibility to certain influences existing simultaneously in any 
being? But does it arise from ignorance of the fact, that they 
who are baptized into Christ are thereby dead to sin? This is 
the force of 7 here. It implies an ignorance which ought not to 
exist, and has, moreover a disjunctive as well as interrogative 
force. 

"Ort door éBarricOnpev eis Xpiotov ’Incodv, That so many of 
us as were baptized unto Jesus Christ. By the reception of bap- 
tism believers not only profess their attachment to Christ, not 
only identify themselves with Him professedly, but become in- 
corporated into that body of which He is the Head, by being 
united to that Head from which the whole body is fitly framed 
and compacted together. They become one with Christ, and 
Christ with them,—their demerits pass to Him, and His merits rest 
on them,—their inward corruption and actual transgressions are 
charged to His account, and His matter of justification, His 
active and passive obedience are placed to their credit; while 
His Spirit makes them partakers of the Divine nature, exercising 
an influence which tends to bring every power and faculty of 
body and mind into perfect unison with the mind of Christ, 
For by one Spirit are we baptized into one body. 1st. This union 
is one of identity in interests, and in ultimate object and issue, 
whereby Christ becomes involved in the character and conduct 
of the baptized persons, and they are involved in His, and in 
virtue whereof their life is hid with Christ in God. 2nd. It is 
one of close intercommunion, as of the branch with the tree, 
whence there flows a conformity of character. This identity of 
interests and closeness of communion is so intimate, the know- 
ledge of the depths of the heart possessed by Christ, the power 
of immediate and direct communication with our spirits, the 
penetrating influences of the Comforter originate an operative 
union so perfect, that the operation by which it is effected may 
be justly spoken of as a being baptized into Christ. ‘“‘ St. Paul 
does not barely intimate that we eught to be buried with Christ 
in baptism, or that we signify His burial; but he says plainly 
we are buried; and likewise that we have Buel planted together in 
the likeness of His death; and that our old man is crucified, and 
that we are freed from sin, and dead with Christ. The reason is 
because the things there mentioned are not merely represented, 
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but effectuated always on God’s part, if there be no failure or 
obstacle on ours.”—Waterl. on the Euchar. 

Eis tov Oavatov avrod éBarricOnpev, Were baptised into His 
death. As Christ is the meritorious purchaser of our salvation, 
so His death is the great meritorious act by which itis purchased. 
On it, therefore, as the corner-stone, in connexion with His 
resurrection, of all their hopes, the faith of the recipients of 
baptism rested. To this death they looked as that by which, 
in virtue of their identity with Christ in interests, and in the 
issue of His contest with death and hell, the dissolution of their 
connexion with sin, original as well as actual, as to its condemn- 
ing power, was effected. By this the handwriting that was 
against them was blotted out, and nailed to His cross; and by 
His death they were set at liberty from the claims of sin, and of 
that law which was its strength, and were delivered to serve 
God in newness of spirit. “Baptisma itaque mors peccati est, ut 
alia sequatur nativitas, que corporis manente compagine, homi- 
nem mente innovat, sepulta omnium malorum actuum vetustate.” 
—Ambr. By some commentators the reigning power of sin is 
what is supposed to be principally, if not solely, intended here; 
but this seems inconsistent with St. Paul’s reasoning, and speci- 
ally with the communion which believers have with Christ in 
His death, and also with the analogy between His death and 
theirs. He did not die to the reigning power of sin, but to its 
assumed penalties. The death which St. Paul speaks of here in 
connexion with believers, is not merely to the guilt and punish- 
ment of sin, but, as it were, to all association or intercourse with 
it—to a separation like that of a person divorced.—Comp.c. vii. 
The freedom from the reigning power of sin, is involved in the 
walking in the newness of life, by participation in Christ's resur- 
rection. Ti éotw eis tov Oavatov adtod éBamticOnpev; eis TO 
Kal avtol aroCaveiv otrep Exeivos. oTavpos yap éoTt TO Bdr- 
TIT pa. WoTTEP OV 6 OTaUPOS TH XplioT@e Kal 6 Taos. TODTO Hiv 
To Batticpa yéeyovev, e Kal pn emi TV avTOY. aUTOS meV yap 
capkt Kal améGave Kal érddy, jets Sé dwaptia duporepa.'—St. 
Chrys. ‘ Let us know that the apostle does not simply exhort us 


1 What do these words mean, “We have been baptized into His death?” 
That we die as He also died. For baptism is the cross. What, therefore, 
the cross and sepulchre were to Christ that baptism is to us, though not 
in the same things, For He died and was buried to the flesh, but we are 
both to sin. . . 
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to imitate Christ, as though he had said that the death of Christ 
is a pattern which all Christians are to follow; for no doubt he 
ascends higher as he announces a doctrine with which he con- 
nects, as it is evident, an exhortation, and his doctrine is this— 
that the death of Christ is efficacious to destroy and demolish the 
depravity of our flesh, and His resurrection to effect the renova- 
tion of a better nature, and that by baptism we are admitted into 
a participation of this grace. This foundation being laid, Chris- 
tians may be very suitably exhorted to respond to their calling.” 
—Calvin. 

VERSE 4.—Zuveradynpev obv ait@ Sia Tov Particpartos eis 
tov Gavatov, Therefore we have been buried with Him by baptism 
into death. As a preparatory step to His resurrection, our blessed 
Lord not only died, but was buried, and descended into Hades; 
thus proving that His was an actual dissolution, and that the 
penalty of sin was fully paid. By being baptized into His death, 
His people are also buried with Him: they are not only dead to 
all the claims which, on account of original sin or actual trans- 
gression, rested against them, but their release from these claims, 
and the dissolution of their connexion with their former princi- 
ples and condition, are signed and sealed, by partaking in baptism 
of Christ’s sepulture as well as of His death. ‘‘ Submerging our 
heads under water, as in some sepulchre, the old man is buried; 
and going down, is altogether hidden once for all.” —St. Chrys. on 
John ii. Henceforth their life is hid with Christ in Ged. Burial 
is a stronger expression than death, and intimates the baptized 
believer’s complete separation from his former state: he is not 
only dead to it, but buried and hidden from it as effectually as 
Christ in the sepulchre was removed from all human intercourse 
and observation. By being baptized into Christ, and thus incor- 
porated with Him, we are necessarily identified with Him in all 
the stages of His course—His death, His burial, and His resur- 
rection. ‘* Quidquid igitur gestum est in cruce Christi, in sepul- 
tura, in resurrectione tertia die, in ascensione in ccelum, et ses- 
sione ad dextram Patris, ita gestum est, ut his rebus non mystice 
tantum dictis, sed etiam gestis configuraretur vita Christiana, 
que hic geritur.”—St. dug. ‘ Qui baptizatur, induit Christum 
Adamum secundum; in Christum, inquam, totum, adeoque etiam 
in mortem ejus baptizatur: et perinde est, ac si eo momento 
Christus pro tali homine, et talis homo cum Christo pateretur, 
moreretur, sepeliretur.”—Bengel. ‘‘ We are baptized into His death. 
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That is, we are assured by baptism that we have communion in 
His death, whereby not only our sins are expiated before God, 
but also the Holy Ghost is procured, by whose working the cor- 
ruption that is in us hath its life or reigning power taken away, 
which is the first degree of our regeneration.”—Dutch Annot. 
‘In baptism is the first solemn death unto sin, in the plenary 
remission of it; which comes to the same as to say, that there also 
commences our justification entire: all before was but preparatory 
to it, as conception is to the birth.”—Waterl. Sum. View. 

Iva @orep nyépOn Xpictos ex vexpov dua THs SoEns Tod Ila- 
tpos, That as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father. ‘That is, He was raised by that life in Himself which is 
the glory of God, and by which Christ will reanimate His peo- 
ple’s bodies. ‘‘ by His own inherent divinity, wherein He shared 
in the glorious attribute of the Father.” —Theodoret. in Bosanquet. 

Obit Kal jets ev KawvoTnte Sons Tepimatnaopmev, So we also 
should walk in newness of life. Believers then enter upon a new 
life. Apyn Swfs to Barticpa, Kal mpwaTn TuEepav exeivn THs 
Tanuyyeverias iuépa.—Basil in Terrot. ‘They are now associated 
with Christ in His resurrection, and derive from Him those com- 
munications of grace and strength by which they are enabled to 
walk as He also walked. The object of their sepulture with 
Christ, by baptism into His death, was this—that, being released 
from their connexion with sin and its penalty, they might be 
delivered into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. They have 
then a fresh course set before them, are delivered from all former 
trammels, and are thus animated with a hope for the future, from 
which they would otherwise have been totally precluded. ‘‘ So 
that baptism is rather a sacramental consecration of us to under- 
take this fight with the works of our flesh, or corruption of our 
nature, than an utter extinction or absolute drowning of these 
enemies.”’—Jackson. 

VERSE 5.—Ei ydp cipdutos yeyovayev TH Opotwpate Tov Oa- 
vaToUV avTov, ddXAG Kal THs avactdcews eoopcla, For if we have 
become homogeneous with Him in the likeness of His death, then at 
least we shall be so in that (supply owovwpatr) of His resurrection. 
Svpputoe is found only in this passage in the New Testament. 
“In profane authors it very often occurs, like cupduys, in the 
signification, grown together, thence, united, bound together. 
This sense is perfectly suitable here; the faithful are considered 
as grown together with Christ in one unity.”—Olsh. “ 3uudv- 
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row Greecis dicuntur, que in unum coalescunt, uti surculus insitius 
cum arbore.”—Kiiltner. ‘‘ For if we plauntid togidre been made 
to the liknesse of His death.”—Wickl. ‘‘ Be graft in deithe lyke 
unto Him.”—Tynd., Cran. “ For if we be graft to the similitude 
of His death.”—Genev. ‘ For if vve be become complanted to 
the similitude of His death.”—Rheims. If we have been identi- 
fied with Christ in His death, surely He will identify us with 
Himself in the benefits of His resurrection. He will quicken us 
to a happier state of existence than that to which we have died. 
The death with Christ is our choice; the life with Him is His 
gift, which will be bestowed with more readiness in all cases, 
than the co-dissolution with Him was chosen in any. Ei yap év 
Gavat@ éxowavnoas Kal Tapy, TOAA@ padAov év avacTdaces Kal 
fon.—St. Chrys. Ei yap ameOdvopev odv Xpiotd Sua tod Bar- 
Ticpmatos, TioTEvomev OTL Kal THY ev KaWwodTHTL Fons avdoTacW 
éEouev act Tapovoay nuiv.2—Theophyl. 

There is in this passage, as in Rom. viii. 10, 11, a reference to 
a double resurrection: 1st, to newness of life; 2ndly, to eternal 
life. The former is referred to, principally at least, in this verse; 
the latter, in the 8th verse. Perhaps they are not contradistin- 
guished in a more marked manner, because they in a sense con- 
stitute one resurrection. The life which begins at baptism is the 
first step in the resurrection, and the final resurrection is the 
attainment of the perfection of that life. All the Greek Fathers 
suppose that there is a reference to a double resurrection; a sup- 
position which is supported by a comparison with 2 Cor. iv. 10 
and 14, in which the reference is to a new life here, and to a 
glorious life hereafter. Adros dé mpoKxetmévns Ths wevovans, éTé- 
pav Huds aVdoTACW ATrALTEl, THY KaLWHY TOhLTELaV, THY KATA TOV 
Tapovra Biov, éx THs TOV TpOTMV peTaBorns ywopuéevnv. “OrTav 
yap 6 Topvos YévnTat cwodpwv, Kal 6 TEOVERTYS ELENUWY, Kat O 
Tpaxvs Hwepos, Kal évtavOa avdoracis yéeyovev éxeivns ocd TpO- 
oitov.2=—St. Chrys. ‘‘ So also shall we be partakers of the resur- 

1¥For if you have participated in death and burial, much rather (will 
you do so) in resurrection and life. 

_? For if we have died with Christ through baptism, we believe that we 
shall always have the resurrection in newness of life present with us. 

3 But He demands of us another resurrection, the new conversation in 
the present life, consisting in a change of manners ; for when the fornica- 
tor becomes chaste ; and the covetous, pitiful; and the rough, gentle ; 
even in this there is a resurrection, which is the beginning of that (other 
resurrection). | 
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rection, because we have attained that resurrection, which consists 
in good works.’—Theophyl. ‘‘It becomes you therefore to live 
a new life, and agreeable to Him by whom you have participated 
in the resurrection.” —Theodor. ‘‘ This (baptism) is one resurrec- 
tion, the delivery from sin; the second resurrection is of the 
body. He hath given the greater, await we the less also; for 
this is far greater than that; for it is far greater to be freed from 
sins, than to see a body raised.”—Tertull. 

VERSE 6.—Todro ywaookovtes, 6Tt 6 Taratos Huov avOpwrTros 
cuveotaupwOn, Knowing this, that our old man was crucified. By 
our Saviour’s crucifixion there was a dissolution of His existence, 
a termination of His natural life as one of the seed of Abraham. 
By their union with Him, His people also undergo a dissolution 
of their moral frame as to its constitution. In their natural state, 
their nobler powers are under the dominion of corrupt principles; 
and the whole man is subject to the tyranny of a condition with- 
out hope, to the imperious dictates of indwelling sin, and of a 
guilt which precludes all motive for resisting its suggestions. 
The being thus constituted is the old man. In becoming cruci- 
fied with Christ, His people die to the influence of that principle 
to which they were previously in hopeless subjection. The 
penalty due to it, and to all the transgressions which it had ori- 
ginated, is paid by the death of Christ, with which they are 
identified; and they are thus liberated from that hopeless state 
which before excluded all motive for combating the suggestions 
of indwelling sin. Yuverravp#On is a stronger expression than 
Oavaros, and suggests the death of Christ, to show that it was 
solely in virtue of His cross and passion that believers were deli- 
vered from the guilt and power of sin; and it also indicates, that 
the death of the cld man is a painful and tedious death, a cruci- 
fixion. ‘ Crucifixio quippe interioris hominis pcenitentiz dolores 
intelliguntur, et continentiz quidam salubris cruciatus,..... In 
eruce dolor est confessorum. In sepultura requies absolutorum. 
In resurrectione vita justorum.”—St. Aug. 

“Iva katapyn0q TO cha Tihs apaptias, ToD pnKére Sovdevev 
npas TH awaptia, That the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin. It is not man’s corporeal frame 
that is here spoken of, for that is not destroyed at Baptism, but 
brought into subjection. Schneider defines cdma as “ any whole, 
composed of parts or members.” The body of sin is the asso- 
ciation of a corrupt nature, which inclined men to inordinate: or 
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sinful indulgence, with a guilt and penalty already incurred, 
which removed all motive for striving against those inclinations, 
and which handed men over, bound hand and foot, to be the 
slaves of sin. Death with Christ in Baptism effects two things. 
It removes the guilt which excluded all motive for resisting the 
promptings of indwelling sin, and it also mortifies, as on the 
cross, the motions of the old man; and, in this way, it secures a 
double and effectual delivery from the future tyranny of sin. 
To cpa Ths auaptias, TouTéaTiv, HTOL H ard Svadopwv pEepav 
ouyKepméevn KaKia, Kal BoTrep Ev cHpwa odvoa.'—Theophyl. 

VERSE 7.—O yap arofavev Sedikaiwtat amo Tis apapTias, 
For He that died is justified from sin. A different view of this 
verse from what has been generally taken, and from what had at 
first occurred to the author, has been suggested by the following 
considerations, which seem to direct to its application to our 
blessed Lord. The ded:xaiwrar clearly refers here, as elsewhere, 
to a judicial process; and no mere man is justified from sin by 
his own death. To suppose that St. Paul is using a general 
maxim, is merely an evasion of the difficulty; for we may be 
sure he would introduce no such maxim to support what he said, 
unless it enunciated what was true as well as generally received. 
Unless we altogether neutralize the meaning of dedscaiwras, and 
give it a sense which it has nowhere else in the New Testament, 
we must regard the justification here spoken of as the result of 
Christ’s death. But the death and justification indisputably 
belong to the same person. He who is justified is the person who 
has died, z.e., Christ. This interpretation agrees with what 
precedes, and with the whole tenor of the passage, in which our 
death to sin, our crucifixion, our newness of life, and our resur- 
rection are respectively made dependant upon something corre- 
sponding in our Lord, as His death, His resurrection, «.7.2. 
The making our justification dependent upon His would, there- 
fore, not only be in perfect harmony with the rest of the passage, 
but seems to be called for, to make the correspondence between 
us and our Saviour, or our union with Him in everything, com- 
plete. In accordance with this view, 6 avofavov is regarded as 
an instance of the article with an appellative to denote our Lord, 
similar to that by which the Messias was designated as 6 épyo- 
pevos (see Viger on the article). The intimate connexion by a 


1 The body of sin, that is, either the wickedness constituted of several 
parts, and being, as it were, one body. 
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yap between this verse and the preceding one is satisfactorily 
interpreted in this way. Our old man has been crucified with 
Christ, that the body of sin might be destroyed, its past guilt 
being obliterated, and its future motions mortified, so that we 
should no longer serve it. This is accomplished by that death in 
which we participate in Baptism. By His death Christ was jus- 
tified from all of sin that He could incur, namely, its imputed guilt; 
by sharing that death, we participate in His justification. He 
took our sins upon Him, and expiated them; and, dying with 
Him in Baptism, we partake of the fruits of that expiation. His 
justification from assumed guilt must, like His death, crucifixion, 
and resurrection, precede ours, of which it is the cause. . 

This interpretation also agrees with all that follows. The 

death spoken of in the next verse is what would naturally suc- 
ceed the mention of Christ’s death, namely, our co-dissolution or 
death with Him, or our participation of the death spoken of in 
the present verse. In the subsequent, or ninth, verse death is 
said to have no farther claim upon Christ; because, in having 
risen from the dead, He proved that He had fully paid the penalty 
of sin, or was justified from it; and in the tenth verse, His death 
is spoken of in terms of the same meaning as in the present verse, 
and He is represented as justified from it, having died for it, or 
to it, that is, to its claims, once for all. His former death has 
justified and absolved him from any future claim on its part. The 
only objection to which this view seems open, is, perhaps, that 
there is a harshness in speaking of Christ as justified; but, having 
taken our sins upon Him, He was exposed to their condemnation, 
and this having been undergone, He was then in a sense justified, 
not from any sins of His own, but from those which He had 
taken upon Him in our behalf. ~The term justified is also applied 
to Christ in 1 Tim. iii. 16, and ‘to God the Father in more than 
one instance. De Dieu indeed regards the passage as parallel 
with 1 Pet. iv. 1, He that has suffered in the flesh has ceased from 
sin; but it seems to be taking considerable liberty with the word 
Sixaiow, to make it only equivalent to mavopas. 

VERSE 8.—Ei 5¢ drreOdvopev civ Xpiot@, Tictevomev bre Kal 
ovlncopev avt@, But if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we 
shall also live with Him. ‘There is here a reference to the resur- 
rection; but it is not strongly contradistinguished from our new- 
ness of life; because the latter is regarded as the commencement 
of that life of which the resurrection will be the perfection. 

U 
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The use of the future, and the expression ‘ we believe,” seem » 
clearly to point to an ulterior development of the new life, The 
resurrection to holiness is a matter of present experience, and not 
of belief or faith; but the resurrection to eternal life is purely a 
matter of faith. Christ being justified by His death, those who 
participate by baptism in that death are also justified by and in 
Him; and being justified, they shall share in that resurrection 
which proved Christ’s payment of the penalty of sin, and His 
liberation from all its claims. 

VERSE 9.—EHiddtes bt Xpuotos éeyepOels €x vexp@v ovKEeTL 


atroOvnaKker’ Odvatos avTou ovK ert Kuptevet, Knowing that Christ, 


being raised from the dead, dieth no more; death hath no more. 
dominion over Him, ‘This is the foundation of our faith and hope 
of receiving a life, corresponding in its character to that of Christ, 
and identified with that which He now lives. " His death is a full. 
and sufficient offering for sin. Now once in the end of the world, 
hath He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, and; 
by this one offering He hath perfected for ever them that are sanc- 

tified. Asthe death of believers in baptism corresponds to, and 
is identified with that of their Lord, so also will their justification 
and life correspond with His. They also are justified from sin, 
and, through His meritorious death, sin has no further claim or. 
dominion over them. This is the principal subject in view, but 
the constant communications of gracious influence that flow from 
Christ’s resurrection and session at the right-hand of God are also 
included. These are the means of preventing believers from 
falling from a justified state, and of preserving them to that life 
eternal to which a justified state leads. ‘‘ Kupsedes seems to. 
involve the idea of usurped power, for properly, as Christ was an 

innocent being, there was no reason why He should die.” — Tholuck, 

‘*‘ And thus He will never die any more, because in the death He 
once endured, He did not die like other men as being subject to. 
death; but in consequence of the sin of the world; that He 
might take away and destroy it.’—(Cicumen. Comp. also Heb. 

ix, 26, 28. \ weal 

VERSE 10.—O yap dréOave, TH apaptia aréOavey épamak, 

For in that He died, He died unto sin once for all. That is, He. 
died to all connexion with it, to all the claims which it had upon 
Him, as the expiator of the sin of the world. His humiliation 

and death were the consequence of His becoming our surety, and 

the full penalty having been once paid could never be demanded 

again. 
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“O &é &, & ré Ocd, But in that He liveth, He liveth unto God. 
In order that He might expiate our guilt, our blessed Lord 
emptied Himself of the glory which He had before the world 
was, and left the bosom of the Father. He took upon Him our: 
nature, and at His death endured the punishment of sin. The 
assumption of our nature and of our sins placed Him in a posi- 
tion, with respect to the Father, which the payment of the 
penalty removed. After that payment, by which all connexion 
with sin on His part was dissolved, He resumed the glory which 
He previously enjoyed. The transient cloud which had rested 
upon the Son, as an offering for sin, passed away; and He again 
ascended to the Father, and to that full and perfect communion: 
with Him, which He possesses in His exalted state, and in virtue 
of which He dispenses the new life. 

The living to God may also refer to our Saviour’s natlintstied 
and SiliMtnistrative office, asa Son in His Father’s house; but if 
it is confined to this, the antithesis is lost. Olshausen seems to 
have misconceived the true force of the passage. He says, that 
** living to God is the same thing as living to righteousness, 
namely, for the purpose of furthering it among men.” But our: 
Lord’s life and death here, equally with His mediation and inter- 
cession above, promoted this object. The reference seems clearly 
to be to the resumption of the glory which He originally had 
with the Father, to the removal of that, which His taking upon 
Him our sins interposed between Him and the Father. So also 
with believers; they are in baptism united to God, by the re- 
moval of those sins which interposed between God and them, 
separating them from Him. 

VERSE 11.—Oidrtq@ kai vpeis hoyiferGe Eavtods vexpods meV 
TH apaptia, Savtas 6¢ TO Oecd, ev Xpict@ "Inaod, Likewise reckon 
ye yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but living unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘The Mod. Gr. has dpoveire for hoyifeaGe. 
As Christ’s connexion with sin and with its claims has been’ 
dissolved by His paying its penalty, so consider yourselves, by 
participation in that death at baptism, as dead to it also, that is, 
as justified from its guilt, and liberated from connexion with it in’ 
the way of influence, and regard yourselves as living. unto God. 
“Hyeis pev kataBalvouev eis TO VOwp "yewovres dpapriay Kab 
puTrov, Kal avaBaivopev Kaptropopouvtes év TH Kapdia Tov Poor, 
Kal tiv edmiba eis Tov “Incoby éxovres ev To mvevpate.'—Epist. of 

1 For we descend into the water full of sins and filth, and ascend bearing 

U 2 
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St. Barnabas. ‘‘ Quid est mori peccato nisi damnandis operibus 
omnino non vivere, nihil concupiscere carnaliter, nihil ambire? 


Ut sicut qui mortuus est carne, nulli jam detrahit, nullum. 


aversatur, despicit, nullius pudicitiam callida circumventione 
corrumpit, nemini violentus existet, neminem calumniatur aut 


opprimit, non invidet bonis, aut insultat afflictis, non luxurie. 


carnis inservit, non vinolentiz deditus in se bibendi sitim 
bibendo magis ac magis accendit, non odiorum facibus inardescit, 
non compendia injusta sectatur, non potentibus aut divitibus 
adulatur, non inquieta curiositate raptatur, non domestice solici- 
tudinis curis distenditur, non officiosis occurrentium salutationibus 
delectatur, nec superborum injurus fatigatur; non eum superbia 
inflat, non ambitio ventosa preecipitat, non vana gloria turpiter 


jactat, non desiderium gloriose opinionis inflammat, non dis- 


tentio alieni ‘actus illaqueat, non ad societatem turpium tur- 
pitudinis amor invitat, non rabies insani furoris exagitat, non 
sumptuosarum deliciarum studium mactat, non ardor animose 
contentionis examinat.”— Prosper in C.a.L. As everything con- 


nected with Christ’s becoming a sin-offering, and that could in- 


any way influence His position with the Father, has been re- 
moved by His death, and as in His exalted state He is now 
re-admitted to a perfect communion with the Father, so consider 
yourselves as living to and united to God, as made one with 


Him in Christ at baptism. This union has been effected by 


Christ, and is to be ever maintained by Him, in the continued 


bestowal of that Spirit, by which His people are all baptized into. 


one body. 


VERSE 12.— M7 odv BacireveTw 1) apaptia év TO OvnTe@ pov, 
, Uf SA a > na : 
TH"UATL, cis TO UTaKOVELY aUTH ev Tais émiOvuias avTod, Let not 


therefore sin reign in your mortal body to obey it in the lusts thereof. 
The employment of the word Bacvdevw in this verse, and of 


Kuptevo in the 14th, marks a distinction well worthy of obser-_ 


vation. The latter of these words is significant of a compulsory 
or usurped power; the latter, of a legitimate one, grounded, not 
like the former, merely upon the power of the ruling party, but 
upon a voluntary submission on the side of the party governed. 


Thus, in the 9th verse, the word xvpievw is used to signify the 
transient dominion of death over our Lord, to which, as one who’ 
was holy, harmless, and undefiled, it had no inherent right; in 


on our heart the fruit of the fear (of God), and having hope in Christ in 
our spirit. 
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consequence of which, though for a time subjected to its power, 
He finally overcame it, leading captivity captive. In the present 
verse, Bacirevo is employed to point out with emphatic precision, 
that nothing but an acquiescence on their own part can give sin 
the dominion over Christ’s people. They are encouraged reso- 
lutely to refuse their assent to its solicitations, and to resist its 
ageressions, by the assurance, that, if they do so, they shall be 
safe from its dominion; for that the power which it once pos- 
sessed over them has been effectually broken, so that if they do 
not themselves permit it BaovAevewy, to reign as an acknowledged 
king over willing subjects, it shall not tyrannize (ov xupedoec) 
over them ayainst their will. Baowrela tupavvidos diadéper 
TaUTN, TO THY pev TUpavvida aKovT@v yiverOar TaV UTNKO@V, 
Thy d¢ Bacidelav Bovrdopévav TOV apxowévov.'—Theodur. ‘* He 
does not say, Let not the flesh live, neither act, but let not sin 
reion. For He came not to subvert human nature, but to rectify 
the will. Moreover, to show that we are not kept by force or 
necessity in the power of wickedness, but of our own free will, 
he does not say, Let it not tyrannise, which would have implied 
a necessary subjection on our part; but the word he uses is reign, 
And surely it would be absurd for those who are bound for the 
kingdom of heaven to take sin for a queen, and to choose to be 


her captives when called to reign along with Christ. As if one 


were to cast a diadem from his head, and prefer to be the slave 
of some demoniac, beggarly, and ragged female.”—St. Chrys. 
** Think, he says, whether it be better to be the servants of sin, 
subjected to it of your own deliberate choice (éxovtas trraryope- 
vous tavryn) for this is clearly what he means by ‘ Yield ye.’”— 
Theophyl. 

The force and intention of @ynr@ is cognate with that of téXos 


in ver. 21; and both are antithetical to aiwvios, and significant 


of the truth, that the struggles against sin, as well as its pleasures, 
are but for a season. Death terminates them both, and the very 
constitution of our bodies, which are corruptible dying bodics, is 
a continual remembrancer of the rapid and inevitable approach 
of that termination. ‘And then, secing it is hard to vanquish 
sin, observe how he proves that it is casy, and encourages us to 
the task by the words, your mortal body, shewing that our strug- 
gles are but for a season, and will speedily terminate.”— St. Chrys. 


' A kingdom differs from a tyranny in this, that the tyranny is over 
unwilling subjects, but the kingdom over persons willing to be ruled. 
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‘EdciEe Se xal tod modguov TO tpdcKatpov.i—Theodor. Ovnt@ 
copats Sevxvds OTL mpdcKaipos 1) TaAn % Tpds apapTias.2— 
Cicumen. So Barnabas, in his 2 Epis. ad Cor., ‘* Know, brethren, 
that the sojourning in this world of the flesh is brief and of a 
short space.” ‘‘ Significat et certamina contra peccatum, et oblee- 
tamenta peccati, esse tantum temporaria.’—Willetus. The words 
avTn ev Tais émOupiars avTod, are rejected by Griesbach and some 
other critics. Avr alone is retained by Mills. 

VERSE 13.—M née rapiotavete TA wéAN VUav. OTA adiKias TH 
apaptia, Neither yield ye your members as instruments of unright- 
eousness unto sin. ‘‘N’abandonnez point au péché les membres de 
vostre corps.’—Mons. Fr, Bib. ‘‘ Ni ofrezcais vuestros miembros.” 
—P. 8. Sp. B. The members are here spoken of as under the 
direction of something else, by which they are yielded up. They 
are instruments, not agents, things subject to the decision of a 
controlling power within. It may be asked, if the body is not 
an agent, and if its members do not exercise an influence in 
producing sin? As suggesting sinful indulgences, the body and 
its members no doubt do so; and the irregular propensities of the 
body are the great element of indwelling sin; but the language 
here used clearly indicates the existence of something within the 
man, the consent of, which must be obtained, before the sug- 
gestions of the body can be developed in action. “ It follows 
that the body is, as it were, a medium. between virtue and vice, 
even as arms are. The works are either good or bad according 
to the use made of them, just as a soldier, contending for his 
country, and a robber, cate against his fellow-citizens, are 
armed with the same weapons. ... For if you gaze too intently 
on another’s beauty, the eye Oe a weapon of iniquity, not 
by its native power, for the office of the eye is to see, nor to gaze 
immodestly, but by the wickedness of the thoughts which con- 
trolled it.”—St. Chrys. ‘‘ For the soul is as it were a certain 
musician, and the members the instrument. But if the instru- 
ment is badly struck, it sounds badly.”—Theophyl. ‘* He shows 
that the body is not bad, but the work of a good God... For it 
may serve God, if it is rightly and well governed by the soul.”— 
Theodor. ‘* Where are the Manicheans who say that the body is 
bad by nature? For it isa weapon. But a weapon is neutral 

1 He shows the temporary nature of the war. 


? Your mortal body, shewing that the struggle against sin is for a time 
only.. 
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‘between good and evil. To the soldier, the sword is a weapon 
for the citizens; to the robber it is a weapon against them.” 
‘This statement is, however, to be received with qualification. 
‘The body is under the control of the soul, but it also acts upon 
the latter, and is suggestive of sin. It counsels, as well as 


executes. The Manichean heresy tended to lead the orthodox 
Christians, in opposing it, to speak in strong terms against that 
error, and to underrate the body’s influence in causing sin. 
* Surgit ira: noli dare ire linguam ad maledicendum; noli dare 
ire manum aut pedem ad feriendum. Non surgeret ira ista 
irationabilis, nisi peccatum esset in membris. Sed tolle illi 


regnum, non habeat arma, unde contra te pugnet. Discet etiam 


non surgere, cum arma non ceperit invenire.”—St. dug. It was 
through the flesh that the- law was weak and incapable of con- 
trolling men effectually. ‘Ad\Aa mapacticate EavTovs TO Oca, 
@s éx vexpav Cavras, Kal TA MEAN Dpmov Ora SixaLoctyns TO Oce, 
But yield yourselves to God as those that are alwe from the dead, 
and your members as instruments of righteousness unto God. Yield 
up your souls implicitly to your connexion with God, as if 
already risen from the dead; that you may be one spirit with 
Him, and that your bodies, being spiritualized by this union, 
may also be yielded to God and become instruments of righteous- 
ness to Him. Thus they will exhibit outward proofs of your 
union to God, in the full submission of your members to His will 
and guidance. Shuttleworth renders this clause—‘‘ Surrender 
yourselves to God, living as though you had been already raised 
from the dead.” 

VERSE 14.—Apaptia yap buov ov Kuptevoet’ ov yap éoTe U6 
vomov aX’ vd yapwv, For sin shall not have dominion over you, for 
ye are not under the law, but under grace, One great source of sin’s 
tyrannizing power was the conviction, on the part of its captives, 
that it had already irretrievably secured them as its victims, and 
that no future exertions could remedy past offences. All men had 
died in consequence of the first sin, without any discrimination 
as to their character or condition; this penalty was, therefore, 
justly regarded as inevitable. All who arrived at the period of 
moral responsibility had developed in action the sinful disorder 
within. Sin thus maintained its dominion, not only by its natural 
propensities, but by the absence of all motive upon the part of its 
unhappy subjects to resist its sugyestions, and by the dictates of a 
state without hope. Their case was already desperate, and where 
a revealed law was possessed, as among the Jews, thie irretrievable 
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ruin of those who trusted in obedience to it for acceptance was 
palpable. But by that grace which delivers men from the guilt 
of sin and sinfulness, both of which have been laid to Christ’s 
account, and fully expiated on His cross, our bonds are burst, our 
connexion with sin asa tyrannical ruler is dissolved, and all its 
attempts to resume its tyrannical dominion, either by recalling past 
transgressions, or by indicating its surviving existence within, in 
the suggestion of evil thoughts or indulgences, are completely 
‘baffled by the interposition of the body of Christ. This, like an 
insurmountable barrier and an immoveable bulwark, stays those 
waves which would otherwise engulph His people, first, in 
despondency, and then, in its natural consequence, recklessness of 
living. By resting on this they are encouraged to continued 
hope and to fresh exertions, to renewed and encreased obedience, 
which, by the Holy Spirit’s aid, are blessed with success. ‘* But, 
in the mean time, he here shews, that unless we yield greatly to 
sin, it shall not overcome us; for there is not now a law only 
commanding, but also grace which remits sins that are past and 
secures us against future ones. For that indeed promised us 
crowns after our labours; but this has first crowned us, and then 
led us forth to the contest. But to me St. Paul seems not to 
indicate the whole life of the faithful man, but to institute a 
comparison between Baptism and the law, even as he also says 
elsewhere, that the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. For 
indeed the law itself convicts of transgression, but grace pardons 
transgression. As, therefore, that, by its accusations, establishes 
sin; so this, by pardoning it, does not permit us to remain under 
sin. So that you are doubly delivered from this tyranny, partly 
because you are no longer under the law, partly because you are 
under grace.’—St Chrys. ‘‘ For there is not now only a law 
which commands but gives no assistance, but grace, which both 
remits sins past, and fortifies us against future ones.”—-Theophyl. 
‘It is evident that, by the law here, is not meant the ceremonial 
law; for no one could suppose that the abolition of certain 
external rites would authorize men to break moral precepts. 
The freedom here spoken of is from the moral law, and the 
freedom from that law which the believer enjoys, is a freedom 
from an obligation to fulfil it in his own person for his jus- 
tification —a freedom from its condemnation on account of 
imperfect obedience. But this is quite consistent with the eternal 
obligation of the moral law, asa rule of life to the Christian. 
Nothing can be more evidently certain, than that, if the moral 
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law is not a rule of life to believers, they are at liberty to dis- 
tegard it. But this thought is abominable. The apostle, there- 
fore, rejects it in the strongest terms, in the way in which he 
expresses his disapprobation of what is egregiously wrong.”— 
Haldane. ‘‘As, then, the wisdom of the flesh is ever clamorous 
against the mysteries of God, it was necessary for the apostle to 
subjoin what might anticipate an objection; for, since the law is 
the rule of life, and has been given to guide men, we think that, 
when it is removed, all discipline falls to the ground, that 
restraints are taken away; in a word, that there remains no dis- 
tinction or difference between good and evil. But we are much 
deceived if we think that the righteousness which God approves 
of in His law is abolished when the law is abrogated; for the 
abrogation is by no means to be applied to the precepts which 
teach the right way of living, as Christ confirms and sanctions 
them, and does not abrogate them; but the right view is, that 
nothing is taken away but the curse to which all men without 
grace are subject. But, though Paul does not distinctly express 
this, yet he indirectly intimates it.”—Calvin. ‘* The man’s state 
is under the law, when it meets him like a strange thing from 
without, and, by its rigid commandment, checks and confines the 
life that resists it. ‘This is not in itself a false, though a sub- 
ordinate state, which is to bring on the higher one of the life in 
and with the law. For in this state the law establishes itself as 
the inward principle of life itself; it appears as within on the 
tables of the heart, and as one with the will of man. Without 
law, or altogether above the law, the man can never be, for the 
law is the expression of the Divine essence itself.”— Olsh. 
Professor Hodge says, “‘ that law means the whole rule of duty, 
of which the Mosaic institution was for a long time a prominent 
part.” A substitution of his definition would, however, have a 
very singular effect. ‘‘ Ye are not under the whole rule of duty,” 
seems altogether inadmissible. ‘The law here is clearly the 
Mosaic Law, and refers to the moral precepts as they are set forth 
in that law, associated with life as the reward of perfect obedience, 
and death for a single transgression. Believers are not delivered 
from the whole rule of duty by the gospel; on the contrary, that 
rule has been enlarged thereby, and connected with more powerful 
sanctions. They are delivered from the moral law only in one 
sense. A perfect fulfilment is not required to secure life, a single 
transgression does not entail death. ‘‘ Ye are not under the law, 
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ie. ye are not bound to the rigour of it, working for life, and 
continually tormented with the fear of death for every defect.” — 
Adam’s Par. Explain the law here mentioned of any other than the 
Mosaic Law and itsconditions, and the greatest contradictions ensue. 

VERSE 15.—Ti odv ; awaptyjcopmev OTe ovK eopev U7rO vomoV, 
GAN wd yapwv ; pH yévotto, What then? shall we sin because we 
are not under the law, but under grace? Some commentators in- 
terpret grace in the present and the preceding verse as signifying 
the mercy and forgiveness of the Christian covenant, and others 
of the spiritual and gracious influence on the heart associated with 
it. It is evident that both of these tend to deliver from the 
dominion of sin; and the Greek fathers, as the quotations already 
given from them prove, combined both these meanings. That 
grace, in its aspect of pardon and mercy, is, however, the pro- 
minent and principal subject, is proved by the present question. 
It would be absurd to say, Shall we continue in sin, because we 
are under the influence of the grace of the Spirit, or under 
spiritual and gracious promptings? But it would be a caution of 
the greatest wisdom to shew, that freedom, through the mercy of 
Christ, from the law, as a means of justification, did not exempt 
from obligation to obedience to the law, but, on the contrary, 
rendered obedience more binding. The sense seems to be this— 
‘Sin shall not, either from its past developments or its present 
internal surviving, keep you in subjection, as if your case, owing 
to past transgressions, and to the presence of remains of unsub- 
dued corruption, was hopeless; for you are not under the law, 
but under grace. A ransom has been found: Christ has died, 
and you are so united and identified with Him, that, in Baptism, 
you are buried with Him; and the connexion both with in- 
dwelling and actual sin, as to their power of condemning, has been 
dissolved. What then? Shall we sin, because neither past trans- 
gressions nor the unextirpated roots of indwelling sin are reckoned 
as matters of condemnation to us? Because we are not under 
the law, but under grace, are we delivered to impunity in sin? 
Mn yévourro. Far be such a thought.” “Sed aiunt quidam, 
satis Deum habere, si corde et animo suscipiatur, licet actu minus 
fiat: itaque se salvo metu et fide peccare: hoc est salva castitate 
matrimonia violare; salva pietate parenti venenum temperare; sic 
ergo et ipsi salva venia in gehennam detrudentur, dum salvo metu 
peccant.”—Tertull. de Peniten. ‘‘ Nativitas salutaris non accepta, 
sed custodita vivificat.”—Cypr. in Grot. 
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. VERSE 16.—Ov« oldate, drt @ TapiatdveTe EavTovs SorouS 
€is UTTOKONV, SOUAOL EoTE @ UTTaKovVeETE, TOL AuapTias els Odvarov, 
% UmaKons ets Sukatoovvnv ; Know ye not, that to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obedience, his servants ye are whom ye obey, 
whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto justification ? No- 
thing but their own consent can make men the willing and 
obedient slaves of any power. By giving their consent to the 
dominion of sin, men constitute themselves its servants by right. 
As the slave, who, when the time of his manumission came, could 
be kept in a state of slavery only by his own deliberate choice, in 
which case his ear was bored, and he resumed his state of bond- 
age, so, if believers consent to obey sin, they become its slaves, 
not in virtue of its original or natural power over them, for from 
this Christ has manumitted them, but of their own choice. ‘So 
that there is a proper servitude in yielding unto sin; and whoso- 
ever yields his consent or obedience unto sin, doth thereby make 
himself the true and proper servant of sin.”—Jackson. 

’. In this verse we find the article which is joined to duaptia, 
both previously and subsequently, except in the 14th verse, 
omitted. This must be attributed either to a modification of its 
meaning, or to the presence of other words in the clause, which, 
in connexion with the article, if it was inserted, would exhibit a 
form liable to misconstruction. Rendering it Anglice, any one 
can observe, that while the expression, ‘‘ to be the servants of 
the sin,” is free from ambiguity, and means some particular sin, 
which may be assumed to be indwelling sin; the addition of 
‘unto death” to that expression has a tendency to create a con- 
fusion, and to detach the definiteness from its former connexion, 
in which it meant some particular or well-known sin; and so to 
connect it with death, as to make the sin spoken of, not one 
previously defined, but some other sin, the peculiarity or dis- 
tinction of which is, that it is the sin unto death. In treating, 
therefore, of indwelling sin, and making it out particularly by 
the use of the article, the way would be perfectly plain, so long 
as no phrase was introduced which might be construed into a 
qualifying expression; but in the presence of such a phrase, the 
insertion of the article would defeat its own object. It is, there- 
fore, here left out to prevent the interpretation of ‘* unto death” 
as a qualification of the sin mentioned. It is not anything in 
the particular character of the sin here spoken of which leads 
to death, but simply the yielding and submitting to the sway of 
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indwelling sin in any form. Had it been intended to designate 
any particularly deadly sin, the article would probably have been 
inserted before awaptias, and repeated before efs @dvatov. Pos- 
sibly the antithetical expression vzraxo,) may also exert an influ- 
ence in modifying duaptia, and in bringing into view more 
prominently its outward indications. ‘* Sin is here called a 
master, and said to rule. Yet some might ask, What is sin, 
which is here treated as a person? What is it but a name? 
Sin is that principle within us in which the corruption of our 
fallen nature consists, that principle which is opposed to what is 
right, and being right is required of God. It appears in various 
forms; and in all those forms it rules. Pride is sin; and the 
vain, haughty, self-conceited man is the servant of pride. Malice; 
and the envious, slanderous, revengeful man is the servant of 
malice. Covetousness is sin; and the dishonest, hard-hearted, 
extortionate man is ruled by covetousness. Intemperance is sin; 
and the man who indulges any of the bodily appetites beyond 
the rules which God prescribes is the servant of intemperance.” 
—Sumner. St. Augustine thus describes the position at the day 
of judgment of those who, after professing Christ, fall away to 
the service of sin. ‘ Presto erit adversarius diabolus, recita- 
buntur verba professionis nostre. Et si talis inventus fuerit 
quisque, ut debitor ex hac vita migret; exultabit ille adversarius 
in conspectu severissimi judicis, superiorem se esse declamans, 
agensque talem causam apud talem judicem: /Mquissimé, inquiet, 
judex judica; justitia et judicium preparatio sedis tux. Judica 
meum esse, qui tuus esse noluit; meus est, mecum damnandus 
est. Post renunciationem, ut quid invasit pannos meos? Quid 
apud eum impudicitia faciebat, cui ipse renunciaverat? Quid 
intemperantia, quid avaritia, quid ira, quid cetera mea? Posts 
remo sequissimé fugientem a me, confugientem ad te, postea cum 
meis quibus renunciaverat apprehendi, invasorem detinui. In 
ipsa quodammodo mea possessione a me apprehensus est. Quid 
in theatro faciebat renunciator turpium voluptatum? Thesauri- 
savit sibi iram in die ire. Hzc omnia mea post renunciationem 
invasit, meus esse voluit, et mea concupivit judicia; judica 
gequissimé, quoniam quem tu non dedignatus es tanto pretio 
liberare, ipse mihi se postmodum voluit obligare. Poteritne os 
aperire is, qui post professionem suam talis invenitur, ut juste 
diabolo addicatur?.... Videte quid agatis, filii mei, fratres mei, 
videte quid agatis, quomodo hance professionem vestram custo- 
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diatis. Contestamur vobis ipsum judicem, omnesque potestates 
coelestes, quae et nos audiunt admonentes, et vos excipiunt pro- 
fitentes, ne in vacuum gratiam recipiatis, sed corde integro, tota 
virttite renunciate tam damnosam diaboli hereditatem.” 

_ Another point worthy of particular remark in this verse is, the 
antithesis of @dvatov to ducatocvvnv. The antithetical counter- 
part to justification is condemnation; and it is scarcely necessary 
to point out the intimate connexion between condemnation and 
death or perpetual punishment, when that condemnation is re- 
garded as the decision of the great Judge. It has been objected. 
to the translation of Sicacoctvny, by justification, that it makes 
our justification dependent upon our obedience. This objection 
is, however, grounded upon an erroneous view of the drift of the 
verse, which is not intended to point out the manner of justifi- 
cation, but who are its subjects, viz., those who yield themselves 
up to be the servants of the obedience of faith. That this is 
the obedience meant is proved by the following verse, in which 
the obedience is defined as the obedience of faith to the doctrines 
of Christ, a surrender of the soul to be moulded by their in- 
fluence. Whom has Christ perfected for ever by one offering of 
Himself? Them that are sanctified. Compare remarks on chap. 
viii. 4. If, on the other hand, we translate d:catoovynv righteous- 
ness, we not only lose that close approximation antithetically 
which exists between justification and death viewed as condem- 
nation in point of terms, but we also destroy the antithesis in 
logical structure. Condemnation and justification are the exact 
counterparts, not only in meaning, but in their relation to punish- 
ment and reward. The employment of the term “justification,” 
instead of ‘life,’ which is elsewhere used as the antithesis to 
death, naturally modifies the meaning of the latter; and, while 
the exact antithesis to life is a deprivation of existence, that of 
justification is condemnation, involving, of course, all the penal- 
ties from which that justification delivers men. In this clause, 
then, death must be regarded as significant of the whole penalty 
of sin or eternal punishment, a meaning which is farther con- 
firmed by its being clearly marked out as the consequence, not of 
indwelling sin simply in its existence, but of wilful submission to 
its dictates, and of chosen bondage to its power. 

VERSE 17.—Xadpis 5é 76 Oc@, Sti Fre SoddA0u THs apaptias, 
vmnkovaate bé &k Kapdias eis dv TapeddoOnte TiTov Sidayijs, 
Thanks be to God that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have 
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obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine whereunto ye were de- 
livered. ‘‘ But ye have obeischid of herte in to that forme of 
teching in which ye ben betakun.”—Wickl. The structure of 
this sentence, by which the full expression of that which is the © 
cause of thankfulness is suspended, and an intermediate reason 
assigned, which, unless an emphasis, indicating not only what is: 
past, but what has ceased to be, is laid upon the naturally unim- 
portant word were, would give rise to any feeling but that of joy,’ 
leads to an apparent contradiction; ‘but, by embracing the whole 
verse in one grasp, this disappears. The cause of thankfulness: 
was their obedience: the joy is heightened by this obedience being’ 
a transition from an opposite state of disobedience; as there is joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. They had been lost, but 
were found. Viewed in this light, the structure is not only freed: 
from the appearance of embarrassment, but the connexion of 67e: 
with #7e, and not with vanxovcare, has an appropriate emphasis. 
Tyndale’s translation brings out thismeaning. ‘‘ God be thanked,’ 
that though ye were once the servauntes of synne, ye have yet’ 
obeyed with herte unto the form of doctryne wher unto ye were: 
delyvered.” So also Cran. Genev. 

Tholuck’s view, that the expression, Ye have obeyed from the 
heart, ‘‘ is intended to render conspicuous the idea of the free will 
with which the sinner first came to Jesus, and received pardon,” 
is not unsupported by some ancient expositors; but the reference 
seems rather to be to the present, than the past character of the 
obedience, as resulting from a faith which combined an inclina-. 
tion of the affections, as well as a conviction of the understanding, : 
embracing the doctrine not only as true, but as good. This has 
been well defined by Jackson: ‘‘ Suitably to this true philosophy,’ 
learned. out of the best professors of that faculty, and (to omit 
other schoolmen) out of the wise and learned Gerson, I place faith 
neither in the will nor understanding, but in the intellectual 
nature, as subject to both these titles or appellations. ‘The infer-’ 
ence hence taken is, that faith, although it be formally an assent,” 
may be as immediately terminated unto the goodness, as unto the’ 
truth of revelations divine. And these being of all the matters 
that can be revealed or known, both in themselves and in respect. 
of us, far the best, I make that faith which primarily distinguish-. 
eth a true Christian from a hypocrite, or fruitless. professor of 
orthodoxal religion, to be an assent or adherence unto revelations. 
divine, as much better than any contrary good the world, the 
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devil, or flesh can present, to pervert our choice of what they- 
prescribe for our saving health, or habitually to mterrupt or hin-) 
der the prosecution of their designs. By these deductions drawn 
forth at large in the sixth chapter” [of Jackson’s work], ‘‘ the reader 
may easily perceive the link between faith and works to be most: 
immediate and essential.” —Jackson’s Preface, p.9. ‘* It is gene- 
rally observed by all interpreters of sacred writ, that the terms: 
which it useth to express the proper acts or exercises of sense and: 
understanding, still include those affections or practic faculties, 
which are most homogeneal to them. ‘The true reason whereof: 
is, not because He who sees the heart, and inspires it with faith, 
speaks more vulgarly or grossly, but rather more metaphysically: 
than many divines or philosophers do; as supposing the truth 
before specified, concerning the identity of the will and under-: 
standing with the essential combination of truth and goodness in: 
matters practical.”—Jdem. Compare x.10: With the heart man; 
believeth unto righteousness. 

Bretschneider, in his Lexicon, gives to tv7rov the signification’ 
of “impressio doctrine animis vestris insculpata,” to which the 
éuutos AOyos of St. James (1.21) might give some support; and 
in 2 Tim.i.13 we have trotimwats tyrawovtov AOyov. A 
similar expression is found in Jamblichus, Vita Pythag., l.xvi. p.58, 
Kai jv aite tis maidelas 6 TbTros TowodTos.’—Tholuck. Compare 
also Hom. on Reading of Holy Scripture. ‘* And in reading of 
God’s word, he most profiteth not always, that is most ready in 
turning of the book, or in saying of it without the book; but he 
that is most turned into it, that is most inspired with the Holy. 
Ghost, most in his heart and life changed into that thing which, 
he readeth; he that is daily less and less proud, less wrathful, less. 
covetous.” The real meaning seems to refer to the correspond-, 
ence between a seal or mould, and anything which is cast into it, 
and receives a corresponding shape and impression. ‘‘ The teach- 
ing whereby ye were moulded anew.” ‘‘ The mould of. teaching: 
into which ye were transmitted.”—Con. and Hows. ‘As the 
apprehension of divine infallibility breeds an infallibility of per- 
suasion, or sure reliance on His promises; so assent unto His. 
goodness or imitable attributes assimilates our souls to them. 
Every object rightly apprehended or understood, imprints its 
similitude upon the apprehensive faculty. The divine nature 
must therefore leave an impression or stamp in our souls as well 
of His goodness, as His veracity: otherwise we apprehend Him, 
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who is essentially as good as true, without any lively apprehen-. 
sion of His goodness. The stamp or character of goodness divine, 
is as a touch to draw the soul, as the adamant doth the iron, after 
itself; and in this adherence of the intellective nature (once 
touched with grace) unto the celestial promises, the definition of 
saving faith is accomplished.”—Jackson’s Preface, p.10. ‘ Be- 
twixt every object assented unto, whether as good or true, and 
the faculties of our souls which it concerns, there must be such a 
correspondence as is between the character and the letter en- 
stamped. Our assent unto God’s longsuffering and forbearance of 
obstinate sinners, will quell unadvised anger against our brethren; 
our infallible belief of His mercy towards ourselves, and His 
readiness to forgive our trespasses, though in number infinite, 
against His most infinite majesty, will cause us to forgive our fellow- 
servants thcir offences against us, not until seven times only, but 
until seventy times seven, «.7.A.”—Zdem, book iv. c. 8. 

By some critics, the construction here is regarded as similar to 
that in iv. 17, td7rov being put into the accusative instead of the 
dative, and being es by eés instead of by trnxovcate, or 
else put into attraction with the relative which is governed by eis. 
Stuart, however, states, that tmaxovw may govern an accusative 
as well as a dative; and instances Prov. xxix. 12, Deut. xxi. 18. 
He would construe thus: éanxovoate tuTov didayis ...... eis OV. 
qapesoOnte. De Dieu’s remark upon the last clause is curious. 
After observing, that the Syriac rendering corresponds in sense 
with the Greek and Arabic, and in its root with the Syriac, he. 
adds: ‘‘ Tamen monemus verti id simpliciter posse, cut credidistis 
nam—quod 4 conjugationis est sive hiphil, proprie est ¢radere, ut 
apud Syros: deinde peculiariter usurpatur pro ¢tradere-se Deo, id. 
est, credere. Et quia Mudammedani existimant, solos se vere 
credere et Deo esse traditos, specialiter dicitur de eo qui religio- 
nem Muhammedicani est amplexus: inde passim in historia El- 
Tagemin «4% ille tradidit, id est credidit, factus est Muhammeda- 
nus, Mussimus tradens, credens, id est, Muhammanus—Islamis- 
mus, traditio, deditio, fides, religio Muhamedica. Id po 
convenire cum phrasi apostolica, nemo non vicet.” 

VERSE 18.—E)evOpwbertes 5é ard Tis apwaptias, ’Soundbgee 
TH Stxatoctvn, But being made free from sin, ye became the servants 
of justification. Uaving been delivered from sin and its claims: 
and bonds, the position of believers is now the very reverse of 
what it was; they are free from sin, and become the servants of 
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justification. This manumission is dated from the period of their 
union with Christ by baptism into His death. Then they were 
buried with Him, and their connexion with sin, and with its 
claims as a master, was dissolved as completely as the connexion 
of a buried man with all the obligations of this life is dissolved. 
After this they came under the bond, and became the servants, 
of justification. Released by the death of Christ from the tyranny 
of sin, His people, by their union with Him, formed a new con- 
nexion. As indwelling sin, in the exercise of its condemning 
power, had excluded all motive to resist its operative and reigning 
power, and had kept them in a state of hopeless, and consequently 
unresisted, bondage; so now, justification, by destroying the con- 
demning power of sin, and annihilating this great source of its 
strength, made them the servants not only of God, but of justifi- 
cation itself. This was the bond by which they had been restored 
to God's service, and by which they were bound to Him as by the 
strongest possible tie and obligation. Their change of service 

- took place, and its continuance was maintained, under the influ- 
ence of justification, by which they had hope towards God. God 
was now their sovereign ruler; but a constant sense of His mercy 
in Christ, and of their acceptance through Him, was indispensa- 
bly necessary to preserve them in their new allegiance; for, with- 
out this, their case would be hopeless; and where there is no 
hope, there can be no service. The highest obligation, and the 
strongest ground for encouragement to embrace and adhere to the 
service of God, are drawn from justification by faith; so that the 
apostle justly speaks of it as the bond of their service, and of them 
as its servants. 

VERSE 19.—(AvOparivoy rAéyw Sia tiv acbéverav THs capKos 
tpuav), I speak after the manner of men because of the infirmity of 
your flesh. Hither ‘‘ 1 accommodate myself in illustrating Divine 
things to the language of common life,” or ‘* I only make such 
demands upon your service to God as men speak of, because of 
the prevalence of low views of Divine things, originating in the 

_ weakness of the flesh,” or, perhaps still better, ‘‘ I only speak of 
such a service as men expect and can conceive, because of the 
weakness of your flesh, which lets and hinders your services, and 
prevents them from being so devoted and_.perfect as they would 
otherwise be. On this account I do not require such a service as 
your obligations to God deserve, but such as you can very fairly 
be expected at the least to yield.” ‘+I will speake grossly because 
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of the infirmitie of youre fleshe.” — Tynd., Cran. This ex-» 
pression is said by Beausobre to be a Cilician phrase. C’est une 
phrase de Cilicie, comme St. Jerome l’a remarque. — Hieron, 
Hip. chi. Quest. 10. 

% Dowep "yap TrapeoTHoare Ta péhn vuav SovrAa TH duaGdpelts 
Kal Th avopla eis THY avopiav, For as ye have yielded your members 
to be the slaves of impurity and of iniquity unto lawlessness. The 
yap serves to connect the fact of their having been the slaves of 
sin with the manner in which their subjection and continuance 
under its power had been accomplished. By once yielding to its 
suggestions, under the influence of some of its diversified forms, 
as of impurity or covetousness, their condemnation upon legal 
terms was sealed; for the legal terms are, “‘ Do, and thou shalt 
live; transgress, and thou shalt die.” Every one is cursed who 
continueth not im all things which are written in the book of the law 
to do them. The consciousness of this, in proportion as it pre- 
vailed, would blast all hopes of acceptance on the plea of obeying, 
and tend to lead them to resign themselves, at each successive 
offence, more entirely to the future dominion of indwelling sin. 
In proportion as their case appeared hopeless, a recklessness of 
living would be induced. Here was one step in riveting its 
chains. But there is another pointed out, and that is, the ten- 
dency of transgression to induce lawlessness of living, from the 
influence of habit. Each transgression must have shocked the 
moral sense grounded on the knowledge of a law, and a lawgiver 
and judge, and induced a disregard for its authority; and each 
successive indulgence contributed also to strengthen the evil 
propensity in which it originated, for man is the creature of 
habit, and is never stationary in character. ‘‘ Unto imiquity,” 
that is, unto further sinning. For after you have committed 
some sin, you rest not satisfied with this, but have it as an incite- 
ment to further sm.”—Theophyl. ‘‘As ye have yielded over your 
bodies and souls to be servants to uncleanliness and all kinds of 
iniquity, from one degree to another.”—Bp. Hall. ‘' Kis thy 
avouiav. Ita ut quotidie pejores fieretis.’—Grot. ‘‘ It is a beau- 
tiful saying of the Talmudists, in Pirke Aboth—‘A good action 
is the reward of a good action, as a wicked action is punished by 
a second.’”—Tholuck. That a difference of sense is intended 
between 77 avopuiq and eis avouiay, is indicated, first, by the 
former being spoken of as conducing to the latter, a statement 
which accords perfectly with the explanation already given, 
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namely, that individual transgression tends to induce disregard 
of the law transgressed, because its penalty has been hopelessly 
incurred by such transgression, and that individual indulgences 
contribute to the formation of corresponding habits; secondly, 
by the antithetical expression TH dvKatoovvy els dyvacpov, which 
is clearly significant of the influence which our justification has 
in producing sanctification—of the power which a sense of ac- 
ceptance exercises in producing habits of filial obedience. 

Oirtw viv Tapactncate TA wédrn buoy Sodra TH Sikatocrvvy eis 
aryuac pov. So in like manner now yield your members as servants to 
justification unto sanctification. ‘“ That ye may be sanctified.”— 
Tynd. Cran. It may be objected, that as dxafapoia and dvopuia 
have been interpreted impurity, and individual transgression, and 
regarded as leading to habits of lawlessness, both by inducing a 
disregard of the law, and giving strength to the irregular pro- 
pensities, Svcavoovvn, to make the antithesis perfect, should be 
translated righteousness, as indicating individual acts of obedience, 
and as leading to an increased regard for the law thus obeyed, 
and to the formation of holy habits. A little consideration, how- 
ever, will show, not only that such an objection is ungrounded, 
but that the making the verbal antithesis to correspond perfectly 
im all its parts would be inconsistent with the apostle’s doctrine. 
In the first place, one principal source of the reigning power of 
sin is the consciousness of past trangression, which makes the 
sinner’s case hopeless, thus giving rise to a proportionably di- 
minished resistance to its biddings, and upon this, as a prime 
cause of indifference to such repetition, the formation of cor- 
responding habits is, to a certain extent, dependent. In mention- 
ing, therefore, that which includes, as the opposite to the prime 
cause, a consequence opposite to its consequence, the antithesis 
may be regarded as complete, though not expressed in all its 
details. Moreover, a perfect verbal antithesis would have been 
inconsistent with the apostle’s doctrine. Individual acts of sin, 
or an individual act, brings condemnation; but no righteous act, 
or repetition of righteous acts, brings justification even to the 
believer. They may testify his acceptance—they may prove his 
submission to the influence of God—but they are not antithetical 
in their effects in the most important or prime point, namely, 
justification. A strict verbal antithesis, therefore, is not only 
not to be expected, but would be erroneous. Individual sins 
condemn, and, from this cause, induce an indifference to the 
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formation of sinful habits. Righteous acts contribute to the for- 
mation of holy habits, but they do not justify. Justification not 
only removes condemnation, but, by doing so, originates righteous 
acts and holy habits. The meaning seems very plain. “ For as 
you have yielded yourselves to the natural influences of your 
condition as hopeless, when in the bonds of sin, rivetted by the 
law, under the joint influence of which you were precluded from 
all motive and power to resist sin’s dictates; so now it is but 
consistent, that you yield yourselves to the natural influences of 
being freed from sin’s condemning power, by the pardon of your 
past transgressions, and of being placed under a gracious instead 
of a legal dispensation; or, that you yield yourselves to the in- 
fluence of the obligation and encouragement of a justified state, 
in order that by this influence you may be led to the formation 
of corresponding habits, i.e. holy habits and dispositions, or unto 
sanctification.” ‘* Eis dyvacpov, id est, Ita ut quotidie progres- 
sum faciatis in sanctitate.”—Grot. 

VERSE 20.—’Ore yap Soddou tre Tis dwaptias, érevOepor Fre 
TH Sixatoovvy, For when ye were the slaves of sin ye were free from 
justification. Previously to your manumission from its controlling 
and condemning power, ye were free from the obligations, and 
destitute of the encouragements of a justified state. From right- 
eousness, in the sense of obligation, or being bound to it, which 
is clearly the idea here, they were never free; from justifica- 
tion, they were. 

The force of this passage, as indicating the obligations result- 
ing from a justified state, seems to have been hitherto entirely 
overlooked, and to have induced much obscurity, and even 
contradiction. Stuart, who seems to have felt the difficulty most 
strongly, thus renders it. ‘‘ As you once served sin, so now you 
must serve holiness (your present relation admits of no other 
conclusion); for when you served sin you deemed yourselves free 
from all obligation to righteousness (so now, serving holiness, 
count yourselves free from all obligation to sin).” But how can 
any man, however degraded, who knows that there is such a 
thing as righteousness, ever, by any possibility, deem himself 
free from all obligation to it; or how can any believer suppose 
that he was ever under any obligation to sin in the sense here 
meant? There is one, and there is only one sense, in which the 
words can be taken in their obvious and full meaning, namely, 
as signifying men’s exemption, in their unconverted state, from 
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the obligations imposed by a justified state. From the benefits 
which it conferred, from the love of Him who justified them, 
and from the glorious prospects which are associated with a state 
of acceptance, from all these, and the consequent motives and 
obligations, they were, in their unconverted state, entirely free. 
But when they were converted, they became the servants of 
justification, under the obligation of the most powerful motives, 
the strongest and most binding ties. 

VERSE 21.—Tiva otv xaprov éiyete TOTE ; éf ols viv érrato- 
xuvecbe, What fruit had ye then in these things, whereof ye are now 
ashamed? There is an ellipsis of éxe/vwv before éf’ ois. ’Emaic- 
xvvopat usually governs the accusative, but is here construed with 
emt. The habits which they had thus formed, so far from being 
of any value, were sources of shame to them. Their complete 
destruction was now one of their most earnest desires. The time 
past of their life connected with them was worse than fruitless. 
They had derived no advantage from them then, they were 
ashamed of them now. ‘‘ Now ashamed, intimating that in the 
state of nature they were not ashamed. ‘They were now ashamed, 
under the new light, whereby they saw them in their nature, not 
before, under their natural darkness, when their eyes were 
closed.”—Charn. 

To yap TéXos éxeivwy Odvaros, For the end of these things is 
death. Death dissolves our present constitution, and terminates 
these indulgences. They were, therefore, unreasonable, and un- 
worthy of immortal beings, whose habits and tastes should be 
formed with reference to eternal existence. ‘This seems certainly 
to be the sentiment expressed here, and in the 12th verse, by the 
use of OynT@, mortal, as well as in the 13th verse of the eighth 
chapter. It seems very questionable, whether anything would 
be gained by forcing upon the passage the meaning of eternal 
death. St. Paul naturally brings forward every influential motive. 
Eternal death is one, but there are others also. Here he brings 
into prominent notice the truth which influenced Moses in his 
choice, namely, that the pleasures of sin are but for a season; 
and endeavours to impress upon those whom he addresses a con- 
viction of their unprofitableness from this consideration, as well 
as others which he had already adduced. ‘‘ Truly the wages of 
sin, even in this life, are poor wages. Ask the covetous, self- 
seeking, money-loving man, what his sin has given him? He 
will answer, if he speaks sincerely, restless nights and disappointed 
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days. Ask the revengeful, malicious, envious hater of his neigh- 
bour, what he has enjoyed? a heart like the troubled sea. Ask the 
intemperate, the impious, the sensual, the reveller, what their sin 
has brought? a wretched family: a name of reproach: a ruined 
fortune: a broken constitution, These earthly consequences of 
sin are the earnest (so to speak) now given to testify the will of 
God, and prove the nature of His government. For these effects 
of sin are His appointment: He has so ordered the world that 
ungodliness has no promise in the present life, any more than in 
that which is to come.”—Suwmuner. 

Haldane insists upon death signifying here eternal death, and 
says, ‘‘ Death cannot be confined to natural death, for that is 
equally the end with respect to the righteous as well as the 
wicked.” In making this remark, he seems to have entirely 
overlooked the circumstance, that the end spoken of is not that 
of the righteous or of the wicked, but of their respective advan- 
tages. It is natural death which terminates the pleasures of sin 
or of the wicked; but it only introduces the righteous to the full 
enjoyment of the pleasures of holiness. 

VERSE 22.— Nov) 6€ édevdepwhdvTes amd Ths dpapTias, 
Sovrwbevtes 87) TO Oecd, EyeTe Tov KapTrov DUOV Els ayLacMoV" TO 
dé TéXos, Conv aiovov, But now being made free from sin and 
become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness and the end 
everlasting life. Tyndale renders eis dywacpor, ‘ that ye should 
be sanctifyed.” The vuvi here is opposed to the Ore in ver. 20; 
and the sense of the whole verse seems to be this, ‘‘ But now, 
being made free from sin, your former master, ye have become 
the servants of God; and, under the influence of the motives 
which bind you to Him, you have your fruit unto holiness; you 
are forming habits and dispositions adapted to your position as 
immortal beings, and to the consummation of your service, which 
is eternal life.” ‘To Té\os commentators have given a variety 
of significations. Some make it synonymous with xapzros. 
Erasmus and Schmidt, vectigal. Others, as Carpsovius and 
Krebs, penalty. We ought not, however, to give it a different 
signification from what it bears shortly after in reference to 
Sixatoovvyn. There it is different from xapzrs, and signifies issue, 
termination. Chr. Schmid, “ ultima linea flagitiorum.” ‘“ It is 
used in the same sense, Phil. iii. 19, 2 Cor. xi. 15.”—-Tholuck. 
‘‘ TéXos may be rendered either finis or premium, the ultimate 
result or the reward. It seems preferable to take the former 
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sense here.”—Terrot. It may be objected that eternal life cannot 
be spoken of as an end. It cannot be a termination, but, from 
this very circumstance, it expresses, in the most forcible manner, 
that holiness and its pleasures have no end. When eternal life 
ends, they will end; not before. ‘‘ Ye are made free from sin, 
and. made servants to God; this is the righteousness of justifi- 
cation: ye have your fruit unto holiness; this is the righteous- 
ness of sanctification. By the one we are interested in the right 
of inheriting; by the other we are brought to the actual pos- 
session of eternal bliss, and so the end of both is everlasting life.” 
—Hooker, Serm. on Just. The antithesis of this passage is, 
between indulgences and tastes which can be gratified only in 
our present state of existence, and which our dissolution terminates 
entirely and for ever, and gratifications which death cannot ter- 
minate, but which will be co-existent with the being of those 
who possess them. The believer regards his sanctification as a 
necessary qualification and preparative for the enjoyment of his 
future state, not as the means of attaining heaven. 

VERSE 23.—Ta yap owova tis auaptias, Odvatos tO be 
xapiowa TOD Oebv, Son aidvos, ev Xptat@ Incod rd Kupin nuav, 
For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life m 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Death will assuredly terminate the plea- 
sures of sin, because death has been inseparably and inevitably 
associated with its very existence. ternal life has, on the other 
hand, been as inalienably connected by God’s free gift with a union 
to Christ Jesus our Lord. Both are, therefore, equally certain 
to their respective adherents. Ovroviov means a soldier’s pay, 
and ydpicwa is supposed by Rosenmiiller to contain an allusion 
to the donations which the soldiers received above their pay. 
Eiroyv opovia ayaptias éri TOV ypnaoTav od Thy avTiv éTHpHTE 
taéw. Ov yap eirrev 6 picbds Tav KaTopPwpaTwVv tudV AAA TO 
de ydpicpa Tod Oecod, Setxvds Ste ovK olKobev aTrNnrAdayNnoav, ovOE 
oferrnv amrédaBov, ovdé apoiBnv Kal avtidocw Tovwv, ANA 
yapiTt TadTa mavta eyévovto. St. Chrys. ‘‘ The cases, we 
observe, are not the same. Death is the wages of sin—that which 
it has deserved or procured. Everlasting life can never be wages; 


' Having spoken of the wages of sin, he does not observe the same order 
in speaking of good things. For he does not say the reward of your good 
deeds, but the free gift of God, shewing that they had not been reconciled 
of themselves, nor had received anything due, nor a return nor equivalent 
of their labours, but all these things came of grace. 
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for man can never earn or merit it; but it is the gift of God, the 
free gift of God, reserved in heaven for those, who ‘ being jus- 
tified by faith, have peace with Him, through Jesus Christ; and 
‘who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory and 
honour and immortality.’ For them God has prepared a gift, 
beyond what we can either desire or deserve; even life eternal.” — 
Sumner. 


§ XIV—THE BELIEVER’S LIBERATION FROM THE 
LAW AND HIS UNION TO CHRIST. HOPELESS 
STATE OF DESPAIR TO WHICH THE LAW CON- 
SIGNS THE MAN WHO SEEKS JUSTIFICATION 
ON ITS TERMS, AND FROM WHICH GOD DELI- 
VERS BELIEVERS BY CHRIST. 


CHap. VII. 1—25, 


St. Pau has, in the sixth chapter, proved the liberation of believers, by 
union to Christ in Baptism, from all the claims of sin; and explained 
and urged the powerful obligations to holiness imposed upon them, not 
only by their liberation from the penalties and power of sin, but by their 
having been taken into the service of God under the bond of justification. 

He now proceeds a step farther, and proves their freedom not only 
from the claims of sin, but from those of that which was the strength 
of sin, namely, the law. He shews the absolute necessity of a disso- 
lution of their connexion with the law, as a means of justifying, because 
that connexion could not possibly bring forth anything but condemnation 
(ver. 1—5). It was a connexion between an imperfect and sinful nature and 
a perfect and rigorous law, which made no allowance even for sinful incli- 
nations ; alaw, which proclaimed death for a single offence, and by which 
a sinful desire was accounted an offence. Such being its character, even 
the most self-righteous man that had ever lived, or that could possibly 
be conceived, could not, inheriting, as he did, original sin, be without 
sinful desires, or just before God, on the terms of the law. On the con- 
trary, just in proportion as he strove for the attainment of the righteous- 
ness which it demanded, would he find the attempt vain and useless, 
and the more convinced would he be of his inevitable condemnation. 








1 “Tes Pharisiens, qui étoient les grands adversaires de St. Paul, étoient 
dans un principe opposé. Ils enseignoient que la raison, éclairée par la 
loi, pouvoit domter toutes les passions, et nous en avons une preuve dans 
la petit traité, que Josephe, qui étoient Pharisien, a intitulé, ‘de Empire 
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The struggles, conflicting feelings, and final and hopeless disappoint- 
ment of a righteous man, who, as touching the law, was blameless before 
men, but whose total inability to staunch the deadly issues of in-dwelling 
sin, so as to shut out sinful desires from his breast, rendered justification 
by the law utterly unattainable, St. Paul describes by his own experience, 
and also the agony of despair from which God’s mercy in Christ had 
delivered him. 


VeRSE 1.—H ayvocire, adedpot ; Know ye not, brethren? The 
apostle had briefly stated (vi. 14) that believers were not under 
the law, and that they were thus secured from sin’s lording it 
over them, because it was deprived of its strength. He had also 
shewn the fallacy of supposing that their being released from the 
law as a law of acceptance, in which point of view it gave sin 
its strength or condemning power, was calculated to promote im- 
punity in sinning. He now proceeds, after having shewn that no 
such consequence followed, to establish and prove at length their 
freedom from the law, and the necessity of such a liberation; and 
addresses them in the same terms which he had used in vi. 3, Or 
are ye ignorant ? ‘This form of expression is significant of the 
existence of a reason why they should not be ignorant, and one, 
which is afterwards expressed, namely, their knowledge of the 
law. 

(Lwockover yap vopov Aad), For I speak to those who know 
the law. The Judaizers not only knew the law, but were eager 
in their endeavours to bring the Gentile converts into subjection 
to it; and, in their communications with them for this purpose, 
they would probably have imparted a knowledge of its leading 
features in so important a point as that of the conjugal relation. 
This phrase is, however, in all probability used to intimate that — 
his address is now specially to the Jewish converts, and is one of 
the several instances in the epistle in which the Jewish converts 
are at one time specially intended, and the Gentiles at another. 
The Gentiles had never been under the law, the Jewish converts 
had. This part of the epistle is therefore specially addressed to 





de la Raison sur les Passions.’ C’est ce traité qu’il se propose moins de 
faire l Histoire de la constance et de la mort des Machabées, que de montrer 
le pouvoir, qu’a le Libre Arbitre, de vaincre les passions quand il est 
éclairée et fortifié par la Loi de Dieu. Or comme St. Paul prouve évidem- 
ment le contraire dans le chap. vii. de cette Epitre, il est fort vraisemblable 
quwil attaque cette opinion des Pharisiens, et qu’il veut prouver que ce 
n’est ce, qu'il n’y a que lEvangile que puisse justifier Phomme,”—Beaus. et 
DL Enf. 
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them, proving, that so far was the gospel from requiring the sub- 
mission of the Gentiles to the law, as a means of justification, 
that it delivered even the Jewish believer from it in that respect. 
I think it is Melancthon who says, ‘‘ To this third head of ob- 
jections the apostle, in the beginning of this chapter, gives a 
perspicuous answer, affirming (that which was now necessary to 
be known, though, perhaps, it formerly had not been affirmed to 
the Jews at Rome) that they were now no longer obliged to the ob- 
servance of the ceremonies of the Mosaic law; which being to 
Paul revealed from heaven, Ephes.iii.3, among the many reve: 
lations which he had received, 2 Cor. xi1.7, he thus declares to 
them, preparing them first by shewing the reasonableness of it 
by the similitude of a husband and wife.” 

“Ort 6 vomos Kuptever TOD avOpwTrov éf' Sov ypovoy & That the 
law lords it over a man so long as he lives. However irksome its 
restraints may be, however galling its yoke, he is not at liberty 
to shake it off, so long as he lives. This is the principle of the 
law. Connexions entered into under it are dissolved only by 
death. 

Some commentators supply vowos before &, as if the apostle 
had said, So long as the law liveth. But this does not seem at 
all natural, nor does it harmonise with the fact, that, in the 4th 
verse, where the construction would have led us to expect that 
the law would be spoken of as dead, St. Paul goes out of his way 
to avoid such an expression. Instead of saying, that the law was 
dead—which would agree most perfectly with the preceding con- 
text, and with the liberation of believers from their connexion 
with it, and their liberty to form another alliance—he says, that 
they themselves were dead. The interpretation which supplies 
avOpwrros before & is also supported by the Cwvrs avépi that fol- 
lows in the next verse, which is closely connected with the pre- 
sent verse by a yap, and also by the parallel passage, 1 Cor. vii. 39: 
The woman is bound so long as her husband liveth. Zh 0 avijp 
auTis. 

VERSE 2.—H yap trravSpos yuvn TH Cove avdpt déSerat vou, 
For the woman which hath an husband is bound by the law to her 
husband so long as he liveth. ‘There is certainly no case in which 
a, connexion is more galling, when not associated with those bonds 
of affection which keep the legal or compulsory bond out of view, 
than the conjugal, owing to its closeness and indissolubility. It 
was for this reason that the disciples said to our Lord (Matt. xix. 
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10), that, if a man might not send away his wife, it was good not 
to marry. “Yzavédpos yvv7 is probably used to express the hus- 
band’s authority over the wife, and her subjection. The reason 
why the apostle chose the condition of the woman, is evident. 
The prevalence of polygamy and the licentiousness of divorce 
among the Jews, placed the husband and wife in very different 
positions in this respect. The husband, if the society of one wife 
was irksome, might withdraw from it, to a certain extent, to that 
of another; and might even divorce her legally, for several 
causes, and for almost any, according to the Jewish interpreta- 
tions of the law. The wife, on the contrary, was confined to one 
husband, and, if disliked by him, had no resource. 

‘Eay 8é atrodavn 6 avijp, Katipyntat aro TOU vomov Tod avbpos. 
But if the husband be dead, she is loosed from the law of the husband. 
Karnpynrae is significant of as complete a dissolution of the bond 
as if it had never existed. ‘‘C&cumenius: xatjpyntae: avtl Tob 
amrohéAvTat, edevOépwrat. So the Hebr. }9 bya is used, Tod 
avépos, gen. of relation, viz., the conjugal law, which gave him 
power and right as a husband.”—Stuart. 

VERSB 3.—Apa otv Savtos Tod avdpos povyarls ypynpatices, 
éav yévntat avopi érépw, Therefore so long as her husband liveth, 
she shall be in character an adulteress if she have any connexion with 
another man. ‘Eav ovtevyOh pé adrov advdpa.—Mod. Gr. Vers. 
All intercourse with any other, during her husband’s life, is adul- 
terous. Movyaris ypnuarice: is intended to be significant of the 
unvarying sinfulness and degradation of such a connexion. 
‘* Xpnuatitw properly means, to transact business; hence, to be- 
come known or pass among men under this or that character or appel- 
lation.’ —FPeile. ** Vocabitur, i.e. erit, omnium consensu.”—Beza. 

Eav b€ aro0dvn 6 avnp, édevOépa éotiv ard Tod vopou, Tod pi) 
eivat abtay pmovyanida, yevouevny avdpt érépw, But if her husband 
be dead she is free from the law, so that she shall not be an adulteress 
if she become another man’s. The tod eivas may be here regarded 
as mediately dependent on éXevOépa. She is freed from the law, 
so that she may be allowed to form another connexion without 
sin. Compare next verse, where the (évexa) Tov pu) eivas of this 
verse is expressed by the equivalent es 7d yevéoOar, “in order 
that you should be.” Generally speaking, it is interpreted as if 
it simply stated the fact, that she should not be an adulteress under 
such circumstances. ‘ Tiveo@av twi is a common matrimonial 
phrase, in imitation of the Hebrew wx >.”—Slade. 
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VERSE 4.—QDote, adeAgoi pov, Kal tpets EOavarHOnte TH 
vou va ToD c@pmaTos TOD Xpictov, So that, my brethren, ye have 
become dead to the law by the body of Christ. This death was 
a necessary step towards the formation of another union, and it 
was effected by the body of Christ. Identified with Him in His 
death, by which He paid the penalty of everything in man 
which was contrary to the requirements and holy character of 
the law, believers are freed from all its claims through Him, who, 
when living, fulfilled it actively, and who, when He died, in- 
curred its penalties in their behalf. His body, therefore, inter- 
posed as effectual a separation between them and the law as death 
did between the husband and wife. 

There is a want of correspondence here in the parts of the 
similitude. In the case of husband and wife, the latter is freed 
from the bond of union by the death of the husband, i.e. of the 
other party in it; but in the case of the believer and the law, 
he is freed, not by the death of the law, but by his own. The 
liberation is, however, of equal force in either case; and as the 
believer is represented as rising again with Christ to another 
state of existence, he thus enjoys the liberation resulting from his 
own death to the law, as fully as if the law had been the de- 
ceased party. It is supposed that St. Paul abstained from repre- 
senting the law as dead, to avoid shocking the feelings of the 
Jews. i 

Eis 10 yevéoCas tas érépm, TO Ex vexpOv éyepOévrs, iva Kap- B 





mopopncouev TO Oc, That ye should be married to another, even . 
to Him who was raised from the dead, that we should bring forth 
fruit unto God. “ United to Christ by baptism into His death, 
and thus dead to the law, the object of His death and yours was, 


that you might be united to Him in His resurrection; and, 
drawing from His fulness, bring forth fruit unto God, or form 
dispositions suited to your present union and your future pros- 
pects.” At baptism, and in virtue of justification by Christ’s 
death, and his participation in it, the believer was not so freed 
from his old connexion as to be at liberty not to form another; 
but he at that time incurred obligations which rendered it im- 
perative upon him to enter upon a new union. This was the 
object for which he was released; and the release itself imposed 
the obligation of entering upon it. ‘Then to prevent them 
saying, If we do not choose to live with another husband, what 
then? For the law does not indeed make an adulteress of the 
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widow who lives in a second marriage, but for all that it does 
not force her to live in it. Now that they may not say this, he 
shews, that from benefits already conferred, it is binding on us to 
choose it: and this he lays down more clearly in other passages, 
when he says, Ye are not your own; and, Ye are bought with a 
price.”—St. Chrys. Christ died to liberate them from the thral- 
dom of their union, and rose again to espouse them to Himself, 
and to enable them to bring forth fruit unto God, and to become 
meet for their eternal inheritance. They were, therefore, bound 
to Him by every tie of gratitude for past deliverance, and of 
happiness and hope for the future. 

VERSE 5.—Ote yap jyuev ev TH capKl, Ta TaOnpata TOV 
apaptiav, Ta dia Tod vopou évnpyeito ev Tois wéheow UO, eis TO 
Kaptrohopjcat t@® Oavatw, For, when we were in the flesh, the 
affections of sins which were such by the law worked in our members 
to bring forth fruit unto death. To be in the flesh, means either 
to be in our natural unrenewed state, or under Jewish rites and 
ceremonies (Gal. iii. 3, Phil. 111.4). Here it seems to mean the 
unrenewed state of persons who were under the law, and thus to 
combine both. ‘Il faut seulement bien remarquer, que dans 
cette endroit etré dans la chair, signifie avoir les passions char- 
nelles, et n’avoir que la loi pour les reprimer.”—Beaus. et L’Enf. 
To be in an unrenewed state, and at the same time under the 
law, was the heaviest possible bondage. The ta Tod vowov refer 
to the clear declaration of their sinfulness by the law. By it the 
promptings of indwelling sin were declared to be so many sins. 
Kai ov rpocé@nke, ywvdpeva, AAN ar@s Sia TOD vopou, TouTégTE 
Ta dia Tod vopwou pavopeva.i—St. Chrys. ‘‘ The motions of sin, 
which were by the law, the passions which the law condemned, 
and showed to be sinful—these kept us in a miserable state.”— 
Sumner. Stuart regards évnpyeito as Mid., Bloomfield as Depo- 
nent. 

The bringing forth fruit unto death, is antithetical to the pre- 
ceding bringing forth fruit unto God, and should be interpreted 
accordingly. If fruit which was the result of union to Christ, 
such as springs naturally from the relation of believers to Him, 
and which is offered up to.God and well-pleasing to Him, but 
the acceptance of which on His part is for the believer’s advan- 
tage, is meant in the one case; then, fruit which arose from union 


1 And he does not add, that were caused by the law, but simply, By the 
law ; that is, that were shown by the law. 
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to the law, such fruit as sprang naturally from the intimate and 
indissoluble connexion of a being of flesh, a weak and erring 
creature, with a law which embraced even the desires, and which 
was as rigid and unbending as it was comprehensive in its require- 
ments, is meant in the other. The fruits of this union might be 
regarded as a service offered to death, which was the inevitable 
consequence of such a union. In the one case, God is regarded 
as the believer’s exceeding great reward; and in the other, death 
is described as the reward of the fruit produced by union to the 
law. United to Christ, all the fruits of believers tended to God’s 
glory, and were the services of those who, in virtue of this union, 
had become servants to God (vi. 22); and who were under the 
continual influence of hope towards Him. The works of those 
who were united to the law had, on the contrary, tended to 
death; aud were the services yielded to a hated master by those 
who lived under the continual influence of a dread of Him. This 
is the spirit of bondage referred to in viii. 15, under which be- 
lievers are represented as having formerly groaned; which they 
had not again received, and to which they were not likely to 
desire to return. 

VERSE 6.—Novi 6é xatnpyyjOnpev ard Tod vomou, atroGavovTes, 
év @ kaTevyouela, But now we, having died, are completely delivered 
from the law, by which we were kept back. ‘The position of amo@a- 
vovtes, which, in the Greek, comes between the law and in which, 
cannot be retained in English; because it would give rise to an 
ambiguity, as to whether it was the law or the believer who had 
died. From this ambiguity the Greek is free, owing to the varia- 
tion in number and case of the participle; while the insertion of 
amroVavovres immediately after the declaration that we are freed 
from the law, marks it out more strongly as alleging the reason 
why we are so, than if it had been inserted before catnpynOnpev. 
The expression, ‘‘ When we were in the flesh,” in the preceding 
verse, and the reference to the effects of the law in the next verse, 
point to a description in the present chapter, of the effects of the 
law on a man in an unregenerate state. That, from which be- 
lievers had been kept back by the law, was a union with God. 
To this their connexion with the law opposed as insuperable a 
barrier, as the life of a husband opposed to a wife’s lawful con- 
nexion with another man. For dzro@avévtes, some manuscripts 
read amrofavovtos, and some tov Gavatov. For these there seems 
to be little internal evidence, or none. It was not the law, but 
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believers, who were spoken of as dead in the 4th verse; and, in 
accordance with that, we must apply the death in question to 
them here. The peculiar position of the amo@avéytes, which has 
been accounted for above, probably originated these, as conjec- 
tural emendations (comp. Gal. iii. 23). 

“Dore SovrAcvew twas ev Kawornts TvEevpaTos, Kal Ov TANALOTHTL 
ypappatos, So that we serve in newness of spirit, and not in oldness 
of the letter. ‘The service which directed its attention to a for- 
mal and literal obedience, was independent of God, and estranged 
men from Him: that which directs its attention to a spiritual 
obedience, or an obedience of the inner man or spirit, as it is the 
consequence of union to Christ, is one of filial dependence, and 
produces both an increasing conformity to Him, and a closer and 
more perfect union day by day. ‘The expressions, oldness of the 
letter and newness of the spirit, are one of the several proofs 
which this chapter affords, that the Mosaic law is meant, and 
that Jewish believers are principally intended. They invariably 
mean, when thus contrasted, the Jewish and Christian dispen- 
sations. 

VERSE 7.—Ti odv épotpev; 6 vopos apaptia; Mr yévoeror 
GNa Tv dpaptiav ovK eyvov, et wn Sia vouov, What shall we 
say then, Is the law sin? Far be such a thought. On the contrary, 
I had not known sin but by the law. ‘** What inference shall we 
draw from these premises? Do they give any reason for sup- 
posing that the law is sinful in itself, or the cause of sn? Far 
from it, On the contrary, I should not have known the existence 
of a principle within me opposed to control, if a law had not been 
imposed, if I had not been made aware of a constraint against 
which it rebelled. Apaptia pév ovK gots, pyol, ywwpiotixos 5é 
THs apaptias.”'— Theophyl. 

Tyv Te yap émiOuplav ovK Oe, ei pt) 6 vomos Edeyev, OvK 
emlOuunoes, For I had not known lust or irregular desire, except 
the law had said, Thou shalt not covet. These words introduce a 
special instance or illustration of what was asserted in the pre- 
ceding clause—a particular commandment of the law referred to. 
Arapéper Sé vopos évTorts, @s KalwrAcKwOTEpov peptKwTépov.2— 
Theophyl. 1 had not known inordinate desire except the law had 
said, Thou shalt not covet. ‘This was the first and most hidden 
development of the sinful principle or disordered constitution 


1 It is not sin, he says, but the discoverer of sin. 
? A law differs from a commandment as a general from a particular. 
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within; and if there had been no law constituting and marking 
its existence to be sinful, those who, like St. Paul, were, as touch- 
ing the law, blameless, and who were free from outward trans- 
gressions of the commandments, might have obtained life by the 
law. But the commandment which said, Thou shalt not covet, 
precludes the possibility of any mere child of him, by whom the 
original nice balance of the human powers and faculties has been 
destroyed, and a preponderance given to those which are at best 
earthly, and which, in their excess and natural course, proceed 
from earthly to sensual, from sensual to devilish, from obtaining 
life by the law, or being justified before God. ‘‘ For the law 
hath done its part, given us knowledge that the very desires of 
the heart are sins.(and that distinctly in the tenth command- 
ment), which I had not known had not the law distinctly told 
me that it was so, and set circumcision as an emblem of that duty 
of mortifying all carnal desires.’—Hammond. ‘‘ For men are 
never so destitute of judgment but that they retain a distinction 
in external works; nay, they are constrained even to condemn 
wicked counsels and sinister purposes: and this they cannot do 
without ascribing to a right object its own praise. But coveting 
is more hidden, and lies deeper; hence no account is made of it 
so long as men judge according to their perceptions of what is 
outward. He does not, indeed, boast that he was free from it, 
but he so flattered himself that he did not think this sin was 
lurking in his heart. For though for a time he was deceived, 


and believed not that righteousness would be violated by coveting, — 


he yet understood at length that he was a sinner, when he saw 
that coveting, from which no one is free, prohibited by the law.” 
—Calvin. Law here is clearly the Mosaic law, and the com- 
mandment its tenth one. The reference also is clearly to its 


moral, not its ceremonial, requirements. Te with yap corre-- 


sponds to the Latin namque. Vitringa (in Wolfius) observes, 
that the word évyroA7 answers to the Hebrew my, which pro 
perly signifies the moral law. 

VERSE 8.—‘Adopunv 5é NaBodtoa 7) apaptia dia Tis évTodHs 
KaTerpyacato éy éuol macav émiOupiav, But sin, taking occasion 
by the commandment, wrought m me all manner of concupiscence. 
In the preceding verse, the Apostle gave a special illustration of 
the knowledge of sin as conveyed by the law; and the com- 
mandment was indicated which is most searching and efficacious 
in its character, discovering and laying bare the most secret 
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motions of the heart. He now proceeds to show how the law, 
through this particular commandment, had convicted him of a 
sinful nature, and condemned him. Sin, that is, indwelling sin, 
took occasion or advantage of this commandment, which was of 
such a nature as to give every facility for a successful attack. It 
made its assaults upon his safety by the avenue which so searching 
a commandment opened. Its success in precluding him from a 
triumphant resistance, and from the retention of a legal righte- 
ousness, was greatly promoted by the circumstance, that the 
transgression of this commandment, particularly in its fainter 
degrees, was often not perceptible in his approaches to it, but 
only in the actual commission; and thus sin succeeded in working 
in him various breaches of this precept. This verse has been 
very generally interpreted as if it had asserted that sin wrought 
in the person here spoken of all manner of sinful desire by 
means of the commandment. But this is quite reversing the 
apostle’s meaning. The tenth commandment, so far from increas- 
ing sinful desires, tends to repress them. It was not, therefore, 
for the suggestion of increase of sinful desire, that indwelling sin 
availed itself of this commandment; but, for the condemnation of 
all those sinful desires which it had itself wrought, and, through 
the condemnation of them, the condemnation of the man who 
had entertained them. The occasion which it took from this 
commandment of the decalogue, was not the increase of concu- 
piscence, but the condemnation of the man, so as to preclude 
him from a legal righteousness. This was the point of assault, 
and, from want of keeping this in view, the whole passage has 
been much misunderstood. It is not the being convicted of the 
increase of sin, but of its actual existence and commission in any 
degree, or against any commandment that excludes a man from 
righteousness by the law; and the tenth commandment is the 
most fatal to all hopes of such a righteousness, and the most 
accessible avenue for the attacks of indwelling sin upon a legal 
hope. ‘The meaning of the whole seems obvious, and the illus- 
tration remarkably felicitous and forcible. Legal righteousness 
of the highest order is attacked; sin is the assailant; the necessity 
of not yielding even to inordinate desire, in order to secure a 
perfect legal righteousness, the most favourable approach for the 
successful attacks of sin, and one which man cannot effectually 
guard. In making an attack in war, from which the word adoppy, 
and the illustrations in general, are taken, those points are most 
YX 
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favourable to a successful attack, which can be suddenly carried. 
The facility is still further increased, if such point of attack is not 
much exposed to view; and still further, if it is a point from 
which no danger is apprehended by the party attacked, and which 
is, therefore, weakly guarded. Such is the point of attack to 
which the apostle refers, namely, the development in irregular 
desire of indwelling sin, or of a principle that refuses to be com- 
pletely controlled; and that will not concede a perfect submission 
to anything but its own imperious dictates. The approaches to 
actions and words, the transition from thought to action, are 
marked; and no person, who exercises the most moderate degree 
of self-observation, can fail to detect the attack of the enemy in 
this quarter. The consciousness that our words and actions are 
under the observation of others, tends, at the same time, to 
quicken our watchfulness in this direction, and to guard it well. 
The prospect of sin’s victory on the side of words or actions, 
however great in itself, is faint, compared to that presented by 
the desires. The approach to the latter is so concealed, and the 
attacks of sin through them so instantaneous, that they are 
frequently known only by their actual presence, and their pos- 
session of our minds. This was the avenue which the apostle 
represents indwelling sin as choosing for its stratagems, a point 
which no -mere man has ever been capable of defending success- 
fully. Posted here, and keeping an unceasing and unwearied 
watch for its most favourable opportunities, how could St. Paul, 
in his unrenewed state, or any mere man, be expected to resist 
the attacks of so insidious and indefatigable an enemy; which 
was so closely associated as to be part and parcel of himself? It 
succeeded, and, not only once, but frequently, in suggesting 
desires at variance with all the provisions of the law. ‘‘ Toutes 
sortes de mauvais desirs.’—De Sacy. Xwpis yap vowov auaptia 
vexpa, For without the law sin was dead. ‘The death of sin 
does not intimate that the desires which the law prohibited 
do not exist where there is no law, but that they are not then 
sinful, and do not bring into condemnation. Their sinfulness 
and condemnation consists in their opposition to some law. 
Where no law is, there can be no transgression; where no 
control, no insubordination. Sin would not have been sin, 
these desires would not have been irregular, if there had 
been no regula or rule, the opposition and contrast to which 
is the essence of sin. The rule not existing, sin is dead; 
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because there cannot be an opposition where there is nothing to 
be opposed. 

VERSE 9.—Eyoa 5é Elwv ywpis vopwou toté éMovens Sé Tis 
evToAns 7 auaptia avéetncev, éyo Oé€ améPavov, For I was alive 
without the law once, that is, until I was capable of understanding 
the law, and had arrived at a period of moral responsibility, I 
was alive or free from personal condemnation; but when the com- 
mandment came, as I became acquainted with the law, and subject 
to moral responsibility, sin lived in its turn, and I died. ‘he 
living” here spoken of might be regarded as applying to St. 
Paul’s estimation of himself in his pharisaical state, and the 
dying to the consciousness of his guilty state which he experienced 
at his conversion; but the subsequent description, in which he 
represents himself as missing the standard at which he aimed, 
doing the evil that he would not, and omitting the good that he 
would, seems to shew that, even in his pharisaical state, he had 
perceived something of the spiritual nature of the law, of his 
inability to fulfil it, and of the plague of a corrupt heart. There 
seems, however, to be no reason why we may not suppose a 
portion of that fulness of perception of the spiritual nature of the 
law, and of that vivid sense of his guilt which St. Paul expe- 
rienced at his conversion, to be reflected upon the present descrip- 
tion of his feelings under the law. 

The force of ava in the present passage seems to be that 
of alternation; and it is significant of the utter irreconcilableness 
of the existence of sin, in any degree or form, with a state of 
justification upon legal principles. Its absence involves life and 
peace with God; its most minute existence, condemnation. 
Where no control is imposed, sin is dead; when sin is dead, man 
lives or is free from condemnation; where control is imposed, and 
is not submitted to, sin lives, and man, in his turn, dies, or falls 
into condemnation. It is very evident that such an alternation of 
life and death is expressed, and that such a meaning is not incon- 
sistent with the use of the preposition; and these circumstances 
afford a considerable support to such an interpretation. There is, 
however, another, which is also consistent with the interpretation 
of the passage at large, here maintained. Sin lived a second 
time, or again. In-dwelling sin, or sin which is the fruit of our 
descent from Adam, and not connected with personal choice or 
decision, involves all in death. From this all are delivered by 
the death of Christ, without any reference to their personal choice; 
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and thus the first life, or condemning power of sin, is destroyed. 
But, when we are capable of moral responsibility, if we succumb 
to in-dwelling sin in any of its suggestions, our yielding, being 
the second birth of sin, or rather its resurrection to a second life 
or power, is the source of that greater and personal condemnation, 
which leads us to what is called the second death. ‘ Est et alia 
mors, que secunda dicitur, in gehenna, que non peccato Adee 
patimur, sed ejus occasione propriis peccatis acquiritur.” — St. 


Ambrose. ‘ Nor doth he speak this of himself alone, but of all’ 


such as he was; that is, of all such, and only such, as were of the 
seed of Abraham, and had been circumcised the eighth day, and 
by circumcision came under the law, though for the present 
without the law. So that as baptism now, so circumcision then 
did free the children of Abraham from the curse of the law; did 
translate them from the estate or condition of the sons of wrath 
to the condition or privilege of the sons of God. But did the 
apostle or his brethren, which were made alive by circumcision 
in their infancy, continue in the same estate of life until their 
mortal lives’ end? No, the apostle expressly adds; but when the 
commandment came, sin revived and I died. So that sin, before 
the commandment came, was dead, and revived when the law 
came. And the apostle, before the same point of time, was alive, 
but then dead. When, then, did the commandment come, «.7.X.? 
It is an observation of very good use which St. Basil hath to this 
purpose in his comment upon the first psalm, ‘Ezrevdav 6 Adyos 
nUaV cuLTANnPwWOH. . . . When our reason comes once to ripeness 
or perfection, that is fulfilled which is written, ‘ Adveniente man- 
dato revixit peccatum.’ ”—Jackson. 

VERSE 10.—Kai ctpéOn por 9 evtorAy 7 els Conv, avrn eis 
Odvatov, And the very commandment which is unto life was found 
to me unto death. “ And the very same commandment which 
was ordeyned unto lyfe was found to be unto me an occasion of 
death.”—Tyn. Cran. Genev. That is, ‘“‘ This particular com- 
mandment, which applies to the desires or first motions of in- 
ordinate desire, and the observance of which, as constituting 
the very perfection of moral obedience, would confer life upon 
legal principles, this very commandment, whose intrinsic cha- 
racter was such, was found the most fatal; and produced results 
diametrically opposite to those which its intrinsic character was 
calculated to effect; and, instead of leading to justification, or 
life, was the very one, emphatically, which consigned me to 
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condemnation. But for the existence of this, I might have 
escaped.” 

VERSE 11.—‘H yap ayaptia adoppiv NaBovca, Sia Ths évTo- 
Ags eEerrarncé pe, kat Sv avis atréxtewev, For sin taking advan- 
tage by the law deceived me, and by it slew me, Sin deceived him 
by distracting his attention from its most dangerous point of 
attack, namely, the desires, and by diverting his watchfulness to 
his external actions and words, where sin’s chances of success, 
however great, were almost infinitely fainter. While his whole 
attention was thus engaged in the preservation of an external 
righteousness, or in defence of the outworks, indwelling sin insi- 
diously and almost imperceptibly took possession of and sapped 
the very citadel itself, that is, the heart; and thus slew him, or 
placed him in a state of condemnation, as a transgressor of the 
commandment which says, Thou shalt not covet. This passage, as 
has been already remarked, has generally been interpreted as if 
the increase of inordinate desire by the outward restraints im- 
posed by the law, was the subject of the apostle’s argument. But 
this position is quite untenable; for if that had been the case, it 
would not be the commandment which applies to the internal 
desires, that would be spoken of as peculiarly fatal in this respect, 
or as increasing inordinate affection. Its tendency, so far as it 
exercises an influence, is to restrain inordinate desires; just as the 
particular commandments, referring to outward words and acts, 
tend, so far as they exercise an influence, to prevent such acts 
and words. If the increase of inordinate desire, owing to the 
existence of restraint upon words and actions, had been the sub- 
ject in view, those commandments, or the whole law which 
imposes those outward restraints, would be spoken of as peculiarly 
fatal; and not that particular commandment, which, if it exercises 
any influence, restrains them. The last clause of this verse seems 
conclusively to prove, that it was by this particular command- 
ment that sin slew him, or brought him into undeniable and evi- 
dent condemnation. The simple transgression of this law, or 
particular command, was amply sufficient, upon legal principles, 
to bring him into condemnation, without its producing an in- 
crease of inordinate affection, which, we have already seen, is the 
very reverse of its tendency and influence so far as they prevail. 
Indeed, we may ask, if this increase of inordinate desire could be 
said, with any propriety, to condemn him: increase his condem- 
nation, or future punishment, it might; but his condemnation 
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depended not upon the increase, but upon the simple existence 
and indulgence of inordinate desire. 

VERSE 12.—‘Qate 6 peév vomos arytos, Kal 4 évTodAn ayla Kal 
dixala Kat ayaby, So that the law indeed is holy, and the command- 
ment is holy, just, and good. Mév, quidem, in which sense its use 
iscommon. The law is free from all intrinsic imperfection. All 
its provisions and its spirit are consistent with the relations of 
things, with perfect and eternal justice and goodness, and are seen 
to be so by a right mind. If it is weak, it is through the flesh, 
or owing to the weakness and imperfection of those to whom it 
is applied. The deficiences and crookedness are not in the rule, 
but the thing measured. ‘‘ Ergo lex semper bona, sive obsit 
inanibus gratia, sive prosit plenis gratia, semper est bona: sicut 
sol semper est bonus, quia omnis creatura Dei bona est, sive do- 
lentibus oculis noceat, sive sanos mulceat.”—St. dug. ‘ And the 
commandment against coveting is holy, just, and good; first, 
holy, or free from all allowance of impurity; and so, secondly, 


just, in allowing no manner of injustice; and, thirdly, good, as 


requiring charity to others.” 

Theodoret singularly refers the law to that of Moses, and the 
commandment to that which was given to Adam. St. Chrysostom 
says of this view, which seems to have been held by some in his 
day, ‘‘ But it does not appear that he has ever called the com- 
mandment in Paradise ‘law’ at all; no, nor yet any other writer.” 
And again, respecting those who applied it to the law of nature, 
‘The law of nature was not given us by the Spirit. For Barba- 
rians, as well as Greeks and other men, have this law. Hence it 
is plain that it is the Mosaic law he i - speaking of above, as well 
as afterwards, and in all the passages.” 

VERSE 13.—T6 otv ayabov, éuol yéyove Oavatos; Mn yévouro 
ara 4 duaptia, Has then that which was good become death unto 
me? Far from it; but it was sin. Was this law, which I speak 
of as not only holy and just, but calculated intrinsically to pro- 
mote happiness, and in this sense good, the means of death to 
me? Let it not be supposed: it was not the rule, but the sinful 
principle which refused to be controlled, that became death unto 
me; €wot yéyove Gavatos, being evidently implied. ‘AdAa here, 
as often elsewhere, stands before a clause designed to give a true 
account of a thing in opposition to an erroneous one. 

“Iva pavh dpaptia, bia Tov ayabod wos Katepyalouevn Odvatov, 
That tt might appear sin working death in me by that which was good. 
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That is, that its sinfulness might be made manifest in this, that it 
wrought out death or condemnation by that which is govd in itself, 
or by its opposition to a holy, just, and good rule. 

“Iva yévntat xa itrepBornv auaptonrdos ) auaptia Sua tis év- 
tors, That sin might be made above measure sinful by this com- 
mandment. By its contrariness or contrast to the holy law, its 
defective character was seen; by its active opposition to it, and 
transgression of that which should have corrected its sinful ten- 
dency, its sinfulness was immeasurably increased, and became 
condemning guilt. The commandment which involved the per- 
fection of moral obedience, afforded the strongest contrast to the 
sinful or inordinate principle; and its trangression, the essence of 
guilt, which is in the desire. ‘‘ The rectitude of the rule, disco- 
vers the crookedness of our nature; the perfection of the law, the 
degenerateness of the soul; the purity of the law, the pollution of 
the heart; the spirituality of the law, the carnality of our minds; 
the rule being altogether excellent, discovers a man altogether 
vile.” —Charn. 

_ VERSE 14.—OiSapev yap ort 6 vouos mvevpatiKds éotiv, For 
we know that the law is spiritual. Some critics divide oidaper, 
and read oléa wév; but the common reading is most accordant 
with St. Paul’s usage. These words afford additional proof, that 
the source of the condemnation connected with the law was nei- 
ther anything in the law itself, which was holy, just, and good, 
nor in its intrinsic tendency, which was to life (v.10); but it 
was the existence of a principle in man, opposite to it in its cha- 
racter, aims, and origin—and which, from its strength, and its. 
closeness of association, overbore that principle in him which was 
in its character congenial to the law, and which, but for the pre- 
sence, close connexion, and power of the corrupt principle, would 
have coincided with and corresponded to it. The law is spiritual: 
its source is spiritual, being dictated by God Himself ; its provi- 
sions are spiritual, being intended for the government of the spirit, 
not to the exclusion of the body, but as the lawful sovereign of 
the body, the director of the members, to which, if our original 
righteousness had not been overthrown, and our original consti- 
tution of mind and body disordered, those members would have 
been subject. It is also spiritual in this respect, that the gratifi- 
cation connected with obedience to it is spiritual, namely, the 
happiness and exaltation of the nobler part, or spirit, in exercising 
its legitimate sovereignty over the members, and in maintaining 
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the happiness of the whole man, in a way consistent with his ele- 
vated character, as spiritual in his constitution, and in conformity 
to the will of Him who is the Father of our spirits. ‘“ For the 
lawe is spirituall, as St. Paul sayth, and requyreth of us obedience 


not onli in outward worke, but also in thaffection of hart and 


inward motions, and most secret senses of the same.”—Cranmer’s 
Short Instruc. IIvevpatixov yap eimov, diddcKarov abtov aperhs 
Selxvuciv dvTa, Kal KaKias ToNeuov. Tovto yap éotw elvat trvev- 
PATLKOY, TO TAVTOY dwapTnuaTav amwyew.'—St. Chrys. 

‘Ey 5é capxivos eipi, But I am carnal. The most powerful, 
vigilant, importunate, and unwearied principle within me is not 
my better part, not the original and lawful ruler and controlling 
principle; but the fleshly one, the one which derives its strength 
from my fleshly members, which are earthly in their origin, and 
sensual in their character, rebellious against their lawful ruler, the 


law of my mind, and against that God who at first placed them 


in subjection to it, and whose will it is that they should be sub- 
ordinate to my spirit, and through it obedient to His will. The 
gratifications of this fleshly principle consist not in obedience to 


God, not in being under the control of the spirit, which would 


guide in a manner consistent with the happiness of the whole 
man, and with the will of God; but in the abandonment to and 
indulgence of the solicitations of the members, without any regard 
to God, or to the spirit with which they are associated, or to 
ultimate COT 


Ilempapévos vio tiv dpaptiav, Sold under sin. Under the 
preponderance of a principle to which I have been surrendered - 
by my first progenitor, a principle so unworthy of sovereign 


power, and so closely associated with my better part, I am sold 
under sin. The subjection in which I am placed is not owing to 
my own submission, but to the betrayal of another. ‘‘ Hoc est 
venditum esse sub peccato' ex Adam qui prior peccavit.”—Ambr. 
By him sin has been planted and rooted in my very constitution, 
and forms a part of myself; and now I am a hopeless captive, 
bearing about in my own person the grounds of my captivity. 
‘* For this is what sold means; I have been formally surrendered.” 
—Cicum. There is a great difference between one who sells 
himself, and one who is sold against his will. The latter is like 
the captive taken in war, who groans under his bondage, and 


1 For by calling it “ spiritual,’ he shows it to be a teacher of virtue, and 
hostile to vice. For this is to be spiritual, to dissuade from all sins, 
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sadly drags the chains that bind him: the other is a willing slave, 
who embraces his chains, and who himself rivets them. 

VERSE 15.—O yap xatepydfouas od ywooxw, For what I 
effect, I know not. ‘‘I vnderstonde not that I worche.”—Wick. 
** Because I wote not what I do.’—Tynd. “ For that which I 
vvorke I vvnderstand not.”—Rheims. That is, the state of mind 
produced and effected by this connexion and bondage, I per- 
ceive not, or do not know. It is not effected knowingly or in- 
tentionally, or with premeditated design, as an object. which my 

, mind sets before it and pursues. The force of yiv@oxw here is to 
be traced to the intimation given of the existence of two opposite 
principles, each of which, as the man is alternately or. more 
strongly under their respective influences, is spoken of as the 
man himself. Here it is the nobler which is spoken of, and 
which the inferior or baser principle, as the most powerful and 
importunate, overbears. Unceasingly at work, it produces effects 
which influence the whole man, not only against the remon- 
strances, but even without consulting, as it were, the nobler part, 
or obtaining its consent, and, particularly, it works all manner of 

‘inordinate desire. Its proximity to the avenue of desire is so 
close, its operations so insidious, that the mind is often not aware 
of the attack but by the presence of the enemy within the gates, 
nor of the solicitations of the members, until the desire is fully 
developed. 

Not to know what he did, referring the word “ did” to actions, 
would seem inconsistent with a sane mind; not to know or per- 
ceive the effect produced upon him in the way of desire by the 
insidious, unceasing, and infinitely varied operations of the leaven 
of corruption within, until these effects exhibited themselves, is 
not only free from absurdity or contradiction, but strictly true,— 
consistent more or less with every man’s experience, and strongly 
expressive of the insidiousness of the attacks of indwelling sin, 
and of the imperceptible operation of the old leaven. ‘I know 
not,” he says, “ what I do, how I am deceived and hurried away 
unto sin, for I am stolen away so that I almost know not what I 
suffer."—(icum. ‘ But he wishes to show its deception.”—TIdem. 

Ov yap 6 0édw TovTO Tpdcow, For not what I would do I. Not 
what my nobler part dictates, do I. The standard at which I 
aim I do not reach. The sinful principle, by withdrawing and 
distracting the energy of my desires from nobler objects, inter- 
rupts and mars all my higher aims. 
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AXN 6 pice, TovTo tod, But what I hate that Ido. That is, 
The desires which my nobler part teaches me to hate are the ones 
which obtrude themselves imperceptibly upon me, or so insidiously 
and unceasingly, that I cannot guard against them so effectually 
as to obtain justification by the law. Thus I may be said, in this 
sense, to do what I hate, or to transgress the provisions of a law 
which my mind approves; since he that lusteth, were it but once, 
hath committed uncleanness, and he that hateth has been guilty 
of murder. ‘* Non quod volo, ago, sed quod odi malum hoe 
facio. Quia concupisco. Quod ergo bonum ago? Quia concu- 
piscentize male non consentio. Ago bonum et non perficio bonum. 
... . Ago bonum, cum male concupiscentiz non consentio, sed 
non perficio bonum, ut omnino, non concupiscerem.” St. Augus- 
tine marks in these words the true sense of xatrepydCowat, viz., 
perficio. “ lrequenter irripit terrenarum illecebra cupiditatum, 
et vanitatum offusio mentum occupat, et quod studeas vitare, hoc 
cogites animoque volvas. Quod cavere difficile est homine, exuere 
autem impossibile.”—S¢. Bern. in Forbes Con. Mod. ‘* Quid est 
hoe Lucili, quod nos alio tendentes alio trahit? et eo unde rece- 
dere cupimus impellit? Quod colluctatur cum animo nostro, nec 
permittit nobis quidquam semel velle? Fluctuamus inter varia 
consilia: nihil libere volumus, nihil absolute, nihil semper.’— 
Seneca, epist. 52. 

VERSE 16.—Ei 6€ 6 od Oédo, TovTO Told, ciudnuL TO vou, 
éte Karos. But if what I would not this I do, I consent to the law, 
that it is good. That is, if what my better principle hates, this I 
do; if the existence of these desires does not originate in my 
mind, but is opposed to it, I give my verdict, by this opposition 
of my nobler part to what is. contradictory to the law, that the 
law is good. This very opposition is significant of a consent of 
mind to the character of the law, as worthy of approval and ad- 
miration. ‘* Et ideo dum quod non vult agit, id est non vult 
concupiscere, et concupiscit, consentit legi quia bona est.”—Sz. 
Aug. Haldane says here, ‘‘ When a regenerate man does what 
he hates, there is the testimony of his own mind, that he regards 
the law that forbids the thing which he has practised to be 
a good law.” In answer to this it may well be asked, Does it 
require this to lead a regenerate man to admit that the law 
is good? Does he not at all times feel, and is he not ever 
ready to give. his direct testimony that it is so? Is not this more 
like the language of one who gives indirect testimony to the 
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goodness of a law, which he at the same time feels to be against 
him? 

VERSE 17.—Novi dé ov tt eyo Katepydlopat avTo, adn’ 1) 
oixodca év éuol duaptia, And now or under these circumstances it 
ts no longer I who do it—it is not I viewed as a whole, and taking 
all the faculties which enter into my constitution as a man, who 
do it; a thing which might be said if sin developed itself in 
external action, and obtained the consent of my intellectual or 
deliberative powers; it is not I who originate these desires, but 
sin that dwelleth in me. It is a corrupt principle, which is a com- 
ponent part of my nature, and which as such is within me, as a 
spring of inward thought and desire, differing from outward 
conduct in this, that the advance of these desires is not preceded 
by any intimation of their approach, which might afford an op- 
portunity to exclude them, but is frequently known only by their 
actual presence, and is as rapid as thought. 

VERSE 18.—Oida yap, dtu ovK oixet év euol, TouTégti év TH 
capki pov, ayabov, For I know that there dwelleth not in me, that 
is, in my flesh, what is good. Here the flesh is spoken of as the 
man himself. In him, under its influence, or in proportion as he 
is so, or as far as that principle is concerned, there dwelleth no 
good. 

To yap Oédewv trapdKertai pot, For to will is present with me. 
To will what, as being morally beautiful, commends itself to the 
better or intellectual part of my nature, is present with me, I 
find a principle within which dictates an approval and admiration 
of what is good. 

To &€ KatepyaferOar TO Kadov ovy evpioxw But how to work 
out or to effect what is good, to mould myself perfectly to what I 
approve and admire, that is, to attain a perfect conformity to the 
law, I find not the means. Now, if in my flesh there were any 
good, | would find or discern it in its assistance in effecting what 
my mind dictates as good. But so far is it from co-operating 
with my mind for the attainment of good, that it continually 
mars my attempts, and prevents me from attaining that con- 
formity to the law which my mind approves and desires, so that 
I continually come short. “Ev 76 elrew ody cipioxw, émnperav 
kai émBoudyv THS dpaptias évédnvev.—Theophyl. ‘Non ait 
facere sed perficere bonum: quia facere bonum est per concupis- 
centias non ire: perficere autem est non concupiscere.”—St. Aug. 
“ KatepyafecOar plus est quam épydtecOa.”—Bez. ‘ Ut totum 
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bonum quod volo faciam, perfecte, ut lex flagitat et ego desidero, 
non assequor.”—Beza, Estius. Eras. in Poole. ‘Je ne trouve 
point le moyen de P’accomplir.”—De Sacy. 7 

VERSE 19.—O%d yap 6 OéA\w mod ayabov' GXN 6 ov Oddo 
Kakov, ToOTO mpdocaw, For not the good that I would do I, but the 
evil that I would not that I do. So far from finding any co- 
operation from my flesh in any of its affections or its energies in 
accomplishing that at which I aim, I find that it operates in the 
very opposite manner; and that, while I am looking and aiming 
at one point, I am almost insensibly conveyed to another, and 
an opposite one. Doddridge remarks correctly on this passage, 
‘Tf the meaning of such expressions as these were, that, upon 
the whole, the person using them went on in a prevailing course 
of habitual wickedness, against the convictions and dictates of 
his own conscience, one would imagine Paul would have rebuked 
such a one with great severity, and answered these vain hypo- 
critical pleas; whereas he represents the same person afterwards 
as with joy embracing the Gospel, and so obtaining superior 
strength upon the full manifestation of pardoning grace.” 

VERSE 20.—Ei 6é 6 ot Oér\w, eyo TodTO TroLm ovK eTL eyo 
Katepyavouat, AA 7 olKovca ev énot apaptia, But if what I 
would not that I do, it is no longer I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me. ‘This seems to be a repetition of what was stated in ver. 17, 
with this addition, that it directs the attention to indwelling sin 
as that which prevented him from doing what he would, or from 
attaining that conformity to the law and freedom from concu- 
piscence at which he aimed, 7 

VERSE 21.—Etpickw apa tov vowov T@ GéXovte ewot rroveiv TO 
KaNOV, OTL éuol TO KakoV TrapaKettat, I see, then, this law, that to 
me willing to do good evil is present with me. ‘This is the sum of 
what I have said upon the subject. The grammatical construction 
of this sentence has been the subject of much discussion; but, so 
far as the presence of the article with voyov in this verse, and its 
absence in ver. 23 is concerned, it seems very simple. In ver. 23, 
the connection of érepov with vouoy has in itself, as intimating a 
law opposite to one already mentioned, a specific force, which is 
completed or made perfect by the €v tots wereor, which follows 
vopov. In the present verse, the same law is also specified, as 
obtruding evil upon him when he aspired at good; but it is to 


be observed, that this specification not only extends over a greater _ 


number of words, but is suspended, until the suggestions of 
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another and opposite law or principle, viz., T@ Oédovre éwol trovetv 
TO KaNov, are mentioned, and is completed only at the end of 
the verse. The force of the 7ov, in this case, is capable of being 
expressed perfectly in English by the word this; and every person 
can perceive its effect in fixing the attention upon a particular 
law, while the specification of that law is suspended, and- in 
keeping up the attention until the specification is completed. 
There is a great difference in point of emphasis, and in the ten- 
dency to arrest attention, between ‘I see then a law, that to me, 
wishing to do good, evil obtrudes, or presses upon me,” and * I 
see then this law, that, to me,” «.TX. 

VERSE 22.—Svvjdopar yap TO vouw Tod Ocod cata Tov gow 
avOpwrov, For I delight with or I regard with complacency the law 
of God according to the inner man. ‘That strong internal emotions 
of admiration are perfectly compatible with the absence of cor- 
responding actions, no one who knows anything of the philosophy 
of mind will maintain. This is proved by the effects of works of 
fiction, the frequent reading of which has a tendency to promote 
this disjunction of the active and contemplative powers, and 
many may be found, who will weep at a fictitious narrative of 
suffering, whose selfishness would prevent them from making any 
sacrifice to relieve real distress. ‘‘ The fruits of life do never 
take so kindly as the fruits of knowledge in any son of Adam, 
since he made that impious and erroneous choice; and every man’s 
own experience can teach him that his practick faculties or per- 
formances come still short of his speculative notions or appre- 
hensions of what is good and fit to be done.”——Jackson. That the 
term ovvjdoyat may be justly applied to the feelings of even an 
unregenerate man towards the law of God, is proved by Stuart. 
He says, ‘‘ But if any one insists on urging the form of expression, 
I must ask him first to construe ver. 14, by the rule which he 
himself adopts, and then to compare Mark vi. 20, 7ddws avTob 
nKovoe, Herod heard John with delight, John v. 35, Matt xii. 20, 
John ii. 28—25, Acts iii. 13. Compare 20—23, Isa. lviii. 2, 
where it is said of the wicked, that they delight to know my ways, 
and they take delight in approaches to God.” Karta tov éow dvOpwtrov, 
According to the inner man, is significant of the nobler principle, 
the intellectual, which is represented as inhabiting the body. 

It is rather a matter of surprise, that Professor Hodge should 
say, that a comparison of the terms, “inward man,” and “law of 
the mind,” as opposed to the law of the members, shows that the 
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former are employed to designate the soul considered as renewed. 
The phrase, inward man, occurs in*one other passage besides this, 
and there clearly refers to the mental or inward principle, not as 
renewed, but as that principle in man which is the subject of 
renewal. ‘The expression, ‘‘ the inward man is renewed day by 
day,” directs our attention to a principle, first existent apart from 
renewal, and then made its subject. ‘This inward principle or 
law of the mind is in itself opposed to sin, but unable to over- 
come it; and, when it abandons itself to the law of the members, 
instead of struggling against it, then it becomes totally corrupt, 
and the inward part is full of ravening and wickedness, and at 
last becomes a reprobate mind. The term, law of the mind, 
occurs nowhere else; and the word mind is indifferently used 
either for a good or evil principle, according to the context. 
There is a fleshly mind and a carnal mind; a humble mind and a 
sound mind. To say that the opposition of the term, law of the 
mind, to that of law of the members, proves that the former denotes 
a renewed mind, or to associate it with the terms, new man, and 
the spirit, and then to say that they are the same, would be a 
begging of the question. Ifit had been proved that the phrases, 
the law of the mind, and the inward man, were used as convertible 
terms with the new man and the spirit, there would have been 
some ground of argument; but, as they are not so used, there is 
no reason whatever for concluding that they are synonymous, 
‘¢ Non idem est interior homo et novus, nec idem exterior et vetus. 
Vetus et novus homo nomine subjecti significant ejus qualitates.” 
—Grot. “ L’entendement est ’homme interieur; le corps U homme 
exterieur; l'erreur et les passions vicieuses, /e vieil homme, la foi et 
la sainteté l’homme nouveau, la nouvelle creature.”—Beaus. et 
L’Enf. ‘‘Interiorem hominem id est secundum mentem, ut ex 
ver. 23, et 25, apparet, sive superiorem hominis partem rationem 
scilicet.”—Ver. Tol. Eras. Men. in Poole. That ‘‘ the inner man” 
is not equivalent to ‘‘ the renewed man,” seems also evident from 
the antithetical expression, the outward man, 2 Cor.iv.16, where 
the latter expression clearly denotes the bodily man, and the 
former, the mental man, who is the subject of renewal day by 
day. To say, that—hecause both the believer and the unrenewed 
man struggle against sin, the one under the influence of the 
Spirit, and the other in endeavours to follow the guidance of the 
better principle of his nature—these conflicts are, therefore, the 
same, or attended with the same results; or that any one who 
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strives against his corruptions is a renewed man, is, at least, a 
gratuitous assertion. The méte legalist and the believer both 
strive against sin, but upon different principles, from different 
motives, with widely different encouragements, and as widely 
different issues: and the principles, encouragements, and issue of 
the contest described by St. Paulin this chapter, agree as perfectly 
with those of the legalist, or mere intellectual man, as they differ 
from those of the believer. 

VERSE 24.—Tandaitrwpos eyo avOpwros' tis pe pioeta ex 
TOD c@patos TOD Oavdtou TovTov; Wretched man that I am, Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? ‘I am an unsemeli 
man; who schal delyver me fro the bodi of this synne, the grace 
of God by Ihesus Christ our Lord.”—Wickl. Thus distracted 
by conflicting principles, by the prevalence and superior power 
of that which is opposed to the better principle, and by the 
presence of a rigorous law, condemning its dictates, and thus 
brought into inevitable condemnation, I cry out, Wretched man, 
k.7T.%. He does not desire deliverance from the body, but from 
the body of this death, that is, from an association of a perfect 
and rigorous law with a corrupt nature, and from the consequent 
condemnation. St. Paul speaks of himself elsewhere, as desiring 
to depart and be with Christ, which is far. better; but he never 
expresses any such passionate desire for dissolution, even as a 
complete deliverance from all concupiscence, as that which is 
here expressed. Nor does he anywhere else represent himself as 
thus groaning under concupiscence, or from his desire to be per- 
fectly delivered from it. On the contrary, his language else- 
where breathes a much more peaceful, if not triumphant, spirit. 
He represents himself as bringing his body under, and keeping 
it in subjection, surely, not only in regard to sinful acts, but to 
its suggestions also. Hence St. Austin’s later opinion, that the 
apostle here speaks of himself in his regenerate state, is without 
the support of any corresponding passages, either expressive of 
such a passionate desire for death, as a deliverance from concu- 
piscence, or of the prevalence of concupiscence to a degree cor- 
responding with that here. spoken of, and so injurious, if not 
fatal, to his peace. 

VERSE 25.—Evyapiotd 76 Ocd Sia “Inood Xpictod Tob Kv- 
piov nav, I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. That is, 
I thank God that this is effected by Jesus Christ our Lord; for, 
buried with Him in baptism, I am dead to this death, to this 
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connexion; my fetters are broken, and I am united to Christ, 
with whom I am one spirit. ‘I thank God because He has deli- 
vered me by the death of His Son.”—(Ccumen. ‘Such was 
indeed my despairing cry; but now I can thank God,” «. 7.».— 
Terrot. ‘‘ The apostle, having been throughout speaking of the 
misery of a conscientious man, vainly struggling to keep the law 


of God in his own strength, here interrupts the description by a 


pathetic exclamation, in which he ‘thanks God that he has been 
delivered from this misery, and has through Christ attained the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. This is clearly to be read 
parenthetically, which being thus left out, what follows harmo- 
nises with what precedes.”—Rosenmiiller. Olshausen says well 
here: ‘¢ Should the act of regeneration be supposed to have come 
to pass earlier, it would appear strange that from ver. 9 to ver. 25 
the name of Christ should not occur.” — 

‘Apa ovv avtos éy@ TH bev vol SovrAciw vouwm Ocod: TH Oé 
capkl, voum apaptias, So then I the same person with my mind 
serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin. My mind, 
or better principle, feels its allegiance due to the law of God, and 
prefers its service; but the corrupt principle within me, which is 
more assiduous and vigilant in pursuing its objects, prefers sinful 
desires, and the things forbidden by the law. This clause is a 
resumption, or rather a summing up, of the description of the 
unregenerate man, a condensed description of his state, which 
may afford the most marked contrast to that of believers, which 
he is about to describe. It may be thus paraphrased: ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God, who delivereth me through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
So then (to resume or sum up the description of my former state, 
in order that I may contrast it with my present one) I, the same 
person in an unregenerate state, served the law of God with one 
principle of my nature, but with the other the law of sin. Being, 
however, delivered from this state by Christ Jesus, or by the law 
of the spirit of life in Him, I the same person, who was once 
thus held in subjection, have been delivered from the law of sin 
and death.” Conybeare and Howson render -Adtds éya, “ 1 in 
myself,” 7. e. without the help of God; and add, ‘“‘ This expression 
is the key to the whole passage. St. Paul, from ver. 14 to ver. 24, 
has been speaking of himself as he was in himself, i.e. in his natu- 
ral state of helplessness, with a conscience enlightened, but a will 
enslaved; the better self struggling vainly against the worse.” 

The division between the chapters here, as interrupting a close 
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train of reasoning in its most critical stage, is extremely infelici- 
tous. There is an intimate connexion between ver. 25 of this, 
and ver. 2 of the next chapter, which the division disturbs, 
‘¢ When the apostle had gone through all these things, that he 
might show what like we were before grace, and what after grace; 
having as it were resumed the person of those who, before grace, 
were besieged by sin, and hemmed in on all sides by enemies, 
and carried into slavery, and compelled to serve, and without 
prospect of any other deliverance; he groans deeply, and calis 
out, and shows that the law could not bring relief, and says, O 
wretched man! k.T.d....++- Then he brings forward the solution 
of all that had been before said: Therefore I the same man serve, 
K.T- . He says serve for served; for he remembers the former 
things. For being about to say, that there is no condemnation 
to them who are in Christ Jesus, and to declare the unspeakable 
grace of Christ, he recalls to mind our former condition.”— 
Theodor. Macknight translates dpa ovv interrogatively; but St. 
Paul never so uses it. Hammond and Whitby regard the clause 
to which it is attached as referring to the whole preceding descrip- 
tion. 


§ XV.—RESPECTIVE INFLUENCES OF A JUSTIFIED 
STATE AND OF A STATE OF CONDEMNATION. 


CHap; VIIT. 1—t17. 


Havine explained at length the believer’s complete freedom from the 
claims of sin, and from consequent condemnation and death (chap. vi.), 
and his death to and freedom from the law, which was the strength of 
sin, St. Paul briefly sums up the benefits of justification, by describing 
it as a deliverance from the dictates both of sin and death, or of in- 
evitable condemnation, as produced and operating by the law. Heshews 
that what the law could not do, owing to the weakness of the flesh, 
namely, justify before God, and deliver from condemnation, that God 
Himself had done, by sending His Son to perfect for ever, by His one 
offering of Himself, them that are sanctified ; and to work out a perfect 
righteousness, in the merit of which all faithful believers should be re- 
garded as if they were perfectly blameless and undefiled (ver. 1—4). 

He contrasts the respective operations of justification in producing 
holiness and love to God, and of a state of hopeless condemnation, such 
Z 
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as that of men under a covenant of law, in producing recklessness of 
living and enmity to the law-giver (ver. 5—8); and guards the doctrine 
of justification from abuse, in a manner similar to that adopted in 
chap. vi., by insisting upon the inseparable connexion between justifi- 
cation and the in-dwelling of Christ’s spirit, by declaring, that whoever 
is destitute of the one has no claims to the other ; and that they, and 
they only, are the sons of God who are led by the Spirit of God (ver. 
8—14). 

He also encourages the believers at Rome to the diligent mortification 
of sin, by pursuing the contrast between living to the flesh and living 
to the Spirit ; between the possession of the spirit of bondage and fear 
and that of the spirit of adoption ; and by reminding them of their 
future resurrection and glory, and of the present earnest of both which 
they enjoyed, in the reception of the first fruits of the Spirit—in the 
testimony which it afforded of their present adoption, and in the as- 
surance it gave of their future blessedness (ver. 15—17). 





VERSE 1.—Ovdév dpa viv Katdxpima Tois ev Xpiote Inco, 
p) Kata capKa TEpiTaTOvCLW GAA KaTa Tvedpa, There is there- 
fore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit. Those who are free 
from condemnation are specified as those who are in Christ Jesus. 
This union is the source of their freedom; that they walk not 
according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit, is a proof of 
that union to Christ, in virtue of which they are dead,—to the 
law as a means of justification—to in-dwelling sin, strengthened 
by the law, as a source of condemnation—and to their former 
close connexion with in-dwelling sin, and its consequent ascen- 
dancy in suggesting desires at variance with the law. By their 
union with Christ another element has been introduced within 
the man, and one which interposes between him and the sug- 
gestions of in- dwelling sin. 

The force of the viv here seems to be quite neutralized by those 
who apply the preceding chapter to the regenerate, and who deny 
that the apostle refers in this verse to a transition from a state of 
condemnation to one of safety. The obvious and natural inter- 
pretation indicates a time and circumstances, in which condem- 
nation impended, and a transition to circumstances in which it no 
longer existed; and directs our attention to justification as still 
the principal topic. ‘‘ And after this, when the gospel is pre- 
sented, the soul enters into debates with itself, and makes a 
judicious comparison between the first covenant, and condem- 
nation by that, and the second covenant, and life by that. Here 
are flames of wrath, and there are rivers of joy; here is a lake 
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that burns, there is a paradise that refreshes; here is a flying roll 
full of curses, which will seize upon me—there is a rich gospel, 
full of blessings, offered to me; here is a death to sinners that 
will not have God to reign over them—there is a life to believers 
that submit with the obedience of faith.’—Charn. Some critics 
suppose that this last clause has been inserted from the fourth 
verse. It is not found in the present verse in the Syriac, Vulgate, 
and Armenian versions. Whether it is the true reading or not, 
it may certainly be predicated of all who are united to Christ, 
that they walk not according to the flesh, but the Spirit. 

VERSE 2.—‘O yap vopuos Tod rvedpatos Ths Cons ev Xpiot@ 
Tnoov, édevOdpwoé pc ard Tod vomov, THs duaptias Kal Tov Oava- 
tov, For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and of death. The yap here is indirectly 
dependent upon the last verse of the preceding chapter. Jesus 
Christ has delivered me from the body of this death. Therefore 
there is no condemnation, «.T..: because the law of the spirit 
of life, bestowed in Christ Jesus, by the deliverance already refer- 
red to, has made me free from the law of sin and death. The 
close connexion between the present verse and the first clause of 
verse 25 of the preceding chapter, is also shown by the transition 
from them in the first verse of the present chapter, to me in the 
second. ‘This indicates that the whole forms one train of reason- 
ing, and proves that the apostle is speaking of himself, in chapter 
vii., as a self-righteous man seeking acceptance by the law, but 
finding that impracticable; and in the present, of himself as one 
who has been delivered from the state of condemnation in which 
he found himself placed by the law. He says (vii. 24), Who shall 
deliver me? In verse 25 he thanks God for deliverance by Christ 
Jesus; in vill. 1, he adds, as a consequence of this deliverance, 
that there is no condemnation to those who, like himself, are in 
Christ Jesus; and then, in adducing the proof of this, he reverts 
to himself as the representative of the delivered class, and says, 
“For the law of the spirit of life hath made me free.” In both 
cases, St. Paul speaks of himself as the representative of a class to 
which he actually belonged; before his conversion, to the self- 
righteous; subsequently, to that of those in Christ Jesus. ‘‘ Sub 
sua persona quasi generalem causam agit.” ‘‘ That different per- 
sons are spoken of, or the same person in different states, is clear; 
for the subject of the former description says (vii. 14), that he is 
sold as a bond-slave to sin; at verse 23, that he is enslaved to the 
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law of sin. The subject of chap. viii., on the contrary, asserts 
that the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made him 
free from the law of sin and death.”—Terrot. ‘‘ Ponit se pro 
exemplo, ut prius infirmitatum, et lucte, ita nunc fiducie.’— 
Bez. et Par.in Poole, The sense of the verse seems to be this: 
The spiritual union with Christ, by which I was in baptism iden- 
tified with Him in His death and burial, justified by His resur- 
rection, and by which I know that because He liveth I shall live 
also, has, by its dictates and influences, liberated me from the law 
of sin and death, and from its dictates. 

The force of voyos here is clearly that of a controlling or ruling 
motive or dictate, such as is exercised by indwelling sin, or by 
the sense of hopeless condemnation. The first of these had formed 
the subject of the apostle’s description and complaint in the pre- 
ceding chapter; the latter is described in the 5th and following 
verses of the present one. The clearness of the passage has been 
much obscured, and its force greatly diminished, by endeavouring 
to explain away the literal and obvious connexion of vowos with 
Tov Oavatov, and by refusing to give the same sense to vdjos in 
both the cases in which it is similarly connected. And this 
seems to have led to a misapprehension of the whole passage, 
vil. 5—8. 

To begin with the first departure from the literal and obvious 
interpretation. The word “law,” in the expression the law of sin, 
is generally and freely admitted to signify the influence of sin as 
a controlling and domineering power, dictating to the man desires 
inconsistent with the law of God; but the same sense is refused 
to the word ‘‘law” in the expression, the law of death. The law 
or dictate of death, it is said, would hardly make a tolerable sense 
here. Accordingly, the interpretation has been effected so as to 
make what is supposed to be sense, either by introducing an do 
before Qavarov, thus compelling it to signify, ‘ from the law of 
sin and from death”—or, without such an obtrusion, ‘ the law of 
sin and of death”; that is, which leads to sin and death. 

The interpretation, which refers these words to the Mosaic 
Law, seems scarcely deserving of a serious confutation, both from 
the inconsistency of calling that law a law of sin, and from its 
destroying, to a great extent, the antithesis which is here plainly 
intended, between the law of the spirit of life, and that of sin 
and death. The dictates of the Mosaic Law, and those of the 
spirit of life, harmonize perfectly in their character, both being 
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holy, just, and good. The dictates of the spirit of life, and those 
of sin and of death, are diametrically opposed. ‘‘ Ov tov 
Moicéas vowov réyer evtravOa, ovdayn yap avTov vopov duaptias 
Kane. Tas yap; ov SiKkaLov Kal GyLovy TOANAKIS WVOMATE, Kat 
Gpaptias avaipeTixov’ GAN éxelyov TOV ayTLoTpATEVOMEVOY TO 
vou@ Tov vods.'—St. Chrys. An examination of the whole passage, 
including this verse and verses 5—8, will prove that, so far from 
not making a tolerable sense, and from requiring us to do violence 
to the obvious meaning and construction, ‘‘ the law,” or ‘‘ con- 
trolling influence,” or ‘‘ dictate of death,” is emphatically the sense 
most consistent with the apostle’s reasoning, and one which frees 
some of the succeeding verses from an imputation of incon- 
sequence, from which they cannot otherwise be rescued, except 
by doing violence to some of the connective particles. 

It is evident, that death, in the sense of condemnation, must, 
in the very nature of things, exercise an influence of the most 
powerful character on the mind. An examination of the nature 
of the influence which it is calculated to exert, and a comparison 
of its character, when ascertained, with St. Paul’s language, may 
shew how far, and how closely it harmonizes with his train of 
reasoning. A state of known condemnation, as it excludes all 
hope, excludes, in proportion as it does so, all motive to future 
obedience; and the consciousness of’ one sin, involving, as it does 
under the law, certain condemnation, is quite sufficient to destroy 
the influence of all the restraints, which the fear of incurring that 
condemnation previously imposed—to lead to a compliance with 
all the suggestions of sin, except where the fear of man, or some 
such motive interposes; and to bring the persons, thus sensible of 
condemnation, to yield themselves up to the full and unresisted 
dominion of sin in future. It is also calculated to induce an 
aversion to the law, and a hostility to the law-giver and law- 
avenger, proportioned to the known or believed impossibility of 
escaping the condemnation, and to the certainty and magnitude 
of the punishment connected with it.? Lastly, it is calculated, 

1 He does not here speak of the Law of Moses, for he in no place calls it 
a law of sin. For why? Being just and holy, he calls it often the remover 
of sin. But he speaks of that law that wars against the law of the mind. 

* The thunder from Sinai raises nothing but blackness and darkness, 
and storms in the region of the soul.”—Charn. “The law, like a cannon, 
thunders only bullets and cursing, not a word of promise but to perfect 


righteousness ; therefore, a legal conviction cannot be attended with any 
melting fruit.” —d. 
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when believed to be irremediable, to lead men to divert their 
attention from it, and to make the most of the passing hour; to 
enjoy greedily those gratifications which are within their reach, 
and suited to their taste, and which may assist in banishing 
recollection and drowning care. 

How exactly does this coincide with the apostle’s reasoning and 
language. Having fully explained the doctrine of justification, 
as one which removed condemnation, and thus restored life, hope, 
and a spiritual appetite, he represents it as the fruit of God’s love 
in giving His Son for this purpose, that the perfect righteousness 
which the law required might be fulfilled in those, who, united 
to Christ, were under the influence of spiritual principles, and 
not of carnal ones. ‘‘ For,” he adds, “they that are after the flesh 
do mind the things of the flesh ;” that is, they mind those grati- 
fications which they have it in their power to enjoy, in the interval 
between the time of their sentence and its execution. or the 
thought of the flesh, or of man under its influence —that is, 
the object contemplated by carnal men, in connexion with God 
and the future, is death, as the execution of a sentence of con- 
demnation. Therefore, the thought of the flesh, or the disposition 
of the flesh arising from this view of God, 7s enmity ; for it is not 
subject to the law of God, nor indeed can be. Having once failed 
to fulfil the law, it has no motive, and, consequently, no power 
to be obedient in future; since the mind cannot exert itself with- 
out a motive. Knowing that death has come upon all men, and 
regarding it as a sentence of condemnation which has never been, 
and never can be, evaded—ignorant of, and uninfluenced by a 
sense or even hope of justification, and of a consequent restoration 
to life, it considers the wrath of God as inevitable, and not to be 
appeased ; and naturally abandons itself to those enjoyments which 
may banish the contemplation of so disagreeable a subject; and 
gives itself up to a rooted enmity against Him whom it regards 
as its bitterest, even an irreconcilable enemy, and to an utter 
disregard for His authority. ‘‘ We cannot wonder that’ man 
shuns, with instinctive aversion and fear, all those contemplations 
of futurity, and those only which, in conception, confront him 
with a just and holy God. ... This is the parent of the multiplied 
devices of idle and active life, by which we contrive, with destruc- 
tive ingenuity, to rid ourselves of the intolerable sense of His pre- 
sence now, and to banish all consideration of the hour when we 
can escape it no longer. ... This aversion springs from a sense of 
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our own impurity and of God’s holiness—from an apprehension 
of the strictness of His law, and the knowledge that we have 
never complied with its requirements, it is extirpated by a prin- 
ciple which deepens this sense of our own vileness, and exalts our 
apprehensions of His purity.”—O’ Brien Ser. p.201. “* An un- 
easy conscience—a conscience disturbed by sin, and not lawfully 
set at rest—produces wretchedness in a variety of forms; it 
generates fresh sin; it may even conduct its unhappy subject to 
the very extremities of blasphemous despair.—Riddle’s Bampt. 
Lect. p. 37. 

How completely does the general course of interpretation, and 
the theology grounded upon it, invert the natural order of reason- 
ing, destroy the force and point of the apostle’s argument, nullify 
the force of some of the particles, reverse that of others, and 
substitute for a closely and admirably linked chain of thought a 
nnmber of unconnected assertions or illustrations, the force of 
which, in the relation thus assigned to them, cannot be discerned. 
In the one case, we have a powerful and sufficient reason given 
for both that abandonment to carnal enjoyments, and that enmity 
to God, which characterize carnal men, namely, that the object 
which presents itself to their view in looking forward to the 
future is death, which is considered by them as their entrance 
either into a state of punishment, or, in its most mitigated form 
or aspect, as an inevitable termination of their career. Under 
the influence of this fearful prospect, they sedulously endeavour 
to divert their attention from it, and give themselves up aban- 
donedly to the gratification of the present moment. Let us eat 
and drink for to-morrow we die. The prospect of death stimulates 
their devotion to present and carnal eratifications. 

Again, the object which invariably presents itself in all their 
contemplations, or intruding thoughts of a superior power, is 
death, as an act of that power, which, regarded either as the 
commencement of a state of punishment, or as the termination 
of their enjoyments, is the most bitter, and the extreme act of 
hostility which that power can exercise, the indication of an 
unmitigated hostility. The contemplation of this can, therefore, 
give rise to nothing, on the part of those who suffer by it, but 
the deepest and most unmitigated rancour, which nothing can 
remove, but the conviction that death is not an indication of 
God’s wrath against us, nor a final condemnation; but that, 
through God’s mercy in Christ, it may be disarmed of its sting, 
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and we may have hope in our latter end; and this conviction the 
Gospel labours to produce. 

'. According to the other interpretation, we are told that they 
who are after the flesh mind the things of the flesh, because to 
mind the things of the flesh is death, a most contradictory reason; 
or rather a perfect contradiction, if we make the connecting 
particle yap causal. Nor is anything gained by regarding that 
particle as significant of illustration; for how is the proposition, 
that they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh, 
illustrated by saying, that to be carnally minded is death. In 
the way of illustration there seems to be no point; and, as assign- 
ing a cause, it is perfectly paradoxical. Doddridge felt the 
difficulty of the passage as now interpreted, and says, ‘“‘ Nothing 
can be more absurd than to say, that some minded the things of 
the flesh, because to do so is death.” Again, we are told, that to 
be carnally minded is death, because the carnal-mind is enmity 
against God; and that this enmity against God arises simply from 
the circumstance of obedience being impracticable. How much 
more natural is it to trace the enmity to the association of God 
with death, as inflicted by Him, and in connexion with a law 
which man cannot obey, than to say, that man hates God, simply 
because he cannot obey Him, thus making the disobedience a 
matter of absolute necessity, instead of one which arises from 
want of will first, and then of motive, and representing the 
enmity, not as springing from perverted views of God as an in- 
exorable being which the Gospel corrects, but purely from dis- 
obedience to Him. That aman should hate God simply because 
he has disobeyed Him, is unintelligible; that, regarding Him as 
the inflicter of death, and the requirer of an obedience which 
man finds himself unable to render, and in consequence of which 
he is involved in hopeless condemnation, is as scriptural as it is 
consistent with the apostle’s reasoning, and with the connexion of 
cause and effect.1 


1 “ And indeed it is impossible for the Spirit to act in an ordinary way,, 


but according to the nature of that word which is presented to the mind. 
If a promise be applied, the proper consequent of that is comfort; if a 


threatening be imprest upon the mind, the proper consequent of that is — 


BOEPOr. sc. Therefore the Spirit can be no other but a spirit of bondage, 
exciting troubles in the mind, as it works by the law...... What terrors 
then must seize upon the spirits of men, and what distresses be rooted in 
their souls, when they consider themselves cut off from all hopes of mercy 
by the law, etc.”—Charn. 
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If we proceed to the examination of the antithetical, or 
spiritual state of life and peace, it most powerfully confirms this 
view. While death terminates the career of the man who is still 
in the flesh, not united to Christ, nor by Him dead to in-dwelling 
sin and to condemnation; and is the ultimate object upon which, 
in regarding the future, or in contemplating a superior power, 
the eye of his mind rests; and, while it adds to an abandoned 
devotion to temporal gratification, and to a deep-rooted enmity to 
God; the man who is identified with God, and who has become 
dead to in-dwelling sin and alive to God, regards himself as 
already dead, that is, to all carnal and exclusively temporal gra- 
tifications. He is dead, and his life is hid with Christ in God. 
The body is mortified, and regarded as already dead, on account 
of its connexion with in-dwelling sin, which renders its disso- 
lution indispensable; but the spirit, the renewed mind, is life, or 
lives, because of justification. Under the influence of a con- 
viction of being in a state of acceptance with God, it overlooks 
the death of the body, casts forward its glance to the resurrection, 
and, animated by this hope of life and immortality, it lives 
already. As the body anticipates its death by mortification of 
its corrupt propensities, so the spirit, by anticipating its life here- 
after, enters now into the enjoyment of spiritual and holy plea- 
sures, in which its life consists. Thus, while death, as the end 
of his career, or the avenue to a fearful looking-for of wrath, is 
the gloomy object, upon which the occasional prospective glance 
of unjustified and unrenewed man rests, that, to which they who 
are after the spirit direct their view, is life. ‘‘ Faith glorifies 
God, unbelief vilifies Him; one justifies Him, the other con- 
demns Him; faith works by love, excites love of God, and is ex- 
cited by it, unbelief works by hatred. Faith is the spirit that 
quickens all obedience; all the fruits of the spirit grow upon the 
root of faith, all the fruits of the flesh grow upon the root of 
unbelief”’—Charn. ‘Sed de peccato inquit condemnavit pec- 
catum in carne. Id enim egit mors Domini ne mors timeretur, 
et ex eo jam non appeterentur temporalia bona, nec metuerenter 
temporalia mala, in quibus carnalis erat illa prudentia, in qua 
impleri legis preecepta non poterant.””—St. dug. The man who 
is after the flesh, under the influence of the thought of death as 
a final and inevitable end, gives himself up abandonedly to the 
things of the flesh, making provision for it to fulfil the lusts thereof. 
The spiritual man, that is, the renewed believer, on the contrary, 
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in the prospect of a future and spiritual existence, minds the 
things of the Spirit. .The one, under the influence of the same 
view of death, regards God as a bitter enemy and hard task- 
master; the other, regarding death in a very different light, looks 
up to God as his reconciled Father. His thoughts towards God, 
like those of God to him, are thoughts of peace and love, of love 
to Him who will raise believers from the grave to live for ever 
in His favour; and thus he is saved by hope. This is the manner 
in which the gospel operates, and of which Professor Hodge well 
observes on chap. v. 1—‘‘ It is peculiarly an evangelical doctrine 
that pious affections are the fruit of this reconciliation to God, 
and not the cause of it. It is when he thus sees justice and 
mercy embracing each other, that the believer has that peace 
which passes understanding, that sweet quiet of the soul in which 
deep humility, in view of personal unworthiness, is mingled with 
the warmest gratitude to that Saviour by whose blood God's 
justice has been satisfied and conscience appeased.” Charnock 
thus speaks of the two opposite states of mind above described, 
in that aspect in which Satan and the Spirit of God are regarded 
as operating to produce them—‘‘ The devil always, in setting sin 
before the soul, endeavours to drive it to despair, the Spirit to en- 
courage it to faith; the one to sink it in despair of pardon, the 
other to excite it to a mourning for sin. Satan would drive it to 
blasphemy,” ete. 7 

Bishop Bull, on the other hand, seems quite to reverse the 
apostle’s reasoning. He says, in explaining this verse, ‘‘ Spiritus 
ille Christi vivificus, qui evangelium comitatur, liberavit me pri- 
mum a peccandi consuetudine, dein a morte eterna, que consue- 
tudinem illam necessario sequitur.” Eternal death is not the 
result of sinful habits, but simply of sin; and every one is cursed 
who continueth not in all things which are written in the book of the 
law to do them. Moreover, the deliverance which the gospel 
affords is first from the guilt of past sins; and then—through the 


sense, or at least hope, of justification, and by the consequent love 


towards God, and the assistance of the Holy Spirit—deliverance 
from the dominion of sin. The most powerful influence exercised 
in promoting future holiness is, under the Spirit, the trust or 
hope of past sins forgiven; and the whole train of the apostle’s 
reasoning proceeds upon this principle. We are first told, that 
our sins are forgiven us; and then told, to go and sin no more. 
This Hammond expresses in his remarks on vi. 14: ‘ It were the 
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vilest thing in the world for sin to have dominion over you who 
are no longer under the weak, inefficacious pedagogy of the law 
(which could only forbid sin and denounce judgment, but never 
yield any man that hope of mercy and amendment which is neces- 
sary to the working reformation in him, or checking any sin men 
are tempted to), but under a kingdom of grace, where there is 
pardon for sin upon repentance, and strength from heaven to 
repent, and no want of ability and encouragement to amend our 
lives. Todrov yap tov yaderrov KkatéAvoe TOACMOV OavaTéoaca 
Tih apaptiay 7) Tov mvevpaTos Yapis, Kal Trojcaca Tov ayava 
Kodoy Hiv, Kal TpoTepov oTepavdcaca, Kal TOTE META TOAATS 
THS cuppayias é7l TA Tadaicpata édkvcaca.1—St. Chrys. 

There is not in this verse an exact correspondence in the struc- 
ture of the antithesis dwaprias Kat Oavdtov, and mvevpatos Swis, 
which, although antithetical in the terms themselves, are con- 
nected in the one case by a xal, which is omitted in the other. 
For this there is doubtless a reason, and one worthy of investiga- 
tion. The influence exercised by indwelling sin, and by a state 
of hopeless condemnation, is fully described by the apostle; that 
of spiritual influence, or of a mind renewed in its spirit, is not 
described directly, but by its opposite or antithesis. 

The expression in Ephes. iv. 23, may help to indicate the sense 
in which “‘ spirit” is here used. In the preceding chapter of the 
present epistle, the apostle had referred to the law or dictate of 
his mind, as opposed to that of indwelling sin; but as inferior in 
strength, pertinacity, and undeviating adherence to its own sug- 
gestions, and thus brought into captivity by its more powerful 
antagonist, viz., the law or dictate of indwelling sin, and thence, 
to consequent hopeless condemnation, which tended to destroy all 
motive to obedience as useless, and to deliver the man bound 
hand and foot to the guidance of the dictates and gratifications of 
indwelling sin. But, he adds, Christ shall deliver me from the 
body of this death, abrogating by His death the condemning 
power of indwelling sin, and of its former actings; and neutral- 
izing its operative power by introducing other elements of resist- 
ance, namely, justification from the guilt and pollution of indwell- 
ing sin;? by which the Son makes us free indeed, and by an 


1 For this grievous war did the grace of the Spirit put a stop to, by 
slaying sin and making the contest light to us, and crowning us at the out- 
start, and then drawing us to the struggle with abundant help. 

2 “Tt is no mean part of the manifold wisdom of God displayed in our 
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intimate union with Himself by His Spirit, by which the believer 
draws from His fulness strength in every time of need. By this 
union he becomes more than a match for his former conqueror; 
for where the Spirit of the Lord is, there ts liberty. 

A man thus united to Christ is one of those against whom 
there is no condemnation; and in consequence of the bonds of 
this union, he walks not according to the dictates of indwelling 
sin, but of the spirit; that is, of that other principle within him 
which, in the exercise of faith, becomes united to Christ; so that 
he and his Lord are one spirit. From this union arises a new 
animus, new views, motives, and hopes; “the impulse of that 
new and godly life-principle which spiritual life with Christ im- 
parts.” —Heumann. At the same time, the co-operation of a supe- 
rior power in the conflict in which it is engaged, enables the 
mind to subdue and bring into subjection that antagonistic prin- 
ciple which formerly led it captive. ‘The mind or inner man, 
when thus united, renewed, and invigorated, is justly designated 
by a different and higher title, significant of its superior elevation 
and power; and the subject of it is said to be renewed in the 
spirit of his mind. ‘This is declared to be the process (Rom. xii. 
2), and believers are urged to seek Christian transformation by 
the renewing of their minds, avaxaweacer Tob voos. ‘ Quand il 
s'est agi simplement de l’esprit de homme, 8. Paul l’a nommé 
d’un mot qui signifie l’entendement (vii. 23). Mais il se sert ici 
d’un autre terme, qui designe |’Esprit de Dieu, et lesprit du 
fidéle, éclairé par I’Esprit de Dieu.”—Beaus. et L’Enf. ‘* Man 
doth seek a triple perfection; first, a sensual, consisting in, those 
things which very life itself requireth, either as necessary supple- 
ments, or as beauties and ornaments thereof; then an intellectual, 
consisting in those things which none underneath man is either 
capable of or acquainted with; lastly, a spiritual and divine, con- 
sisting in those things whereunto we tend by supernatural means 
here, but cannot here attain unto them.”—AHooker, Ecc. Pol., b.i. 
‘*‘ Semper in homine sunt homo interior et exterior, i.e. mens et 
corpus cum suis affectibus. At ubi est novus homo, ibi vetus esse 
destit. Qui hic 6 gow dyOpw7ros, is est 6 KpuTrTos THs Kapdias 
avOpwros. 1 Pet. ill.4, 6 dvOpwios ev éxdotou Th wey Katot- 
x@v. Philo.”—Grot. in Poole. The following beautiful passage 
salvation, that the Holy Spirit herein worketh according to the constitu- 


tion of our nature as described in the preceding lecture, and begins His 
great work by purifying conscience.”—iddle, Bamp. Lect., p. 49. 
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from Tertullian, De Animd, and quoted by Conybeare and How- 
son in loco, is to the same purpose: ‘‘ Omnis anima eousque in 
Adam censetur, donec in Christo recenseatur; tamdiu immunda 
quamdiu (=donec) recenseatur,..... Nam nature corruptio alia 
natura est;..... ut tamen insit et bonum anime, illud principale, 
illud divinum et germanum, et proprie naturale. Quod enim a 
Deo est, non tam extinguitur, quam obumbratur. Potest enim 
obumbrari, quia non est Deus; extingui non potest quia a Deo 
Cet. .... . Sic et in pessimis aliquid boni, et in optimis nonnihil 
pessimi...... Propterea nulla anima sine crimine, quia nulla sine 
boni semine. Proinde cum ad fidem pervenit..... totam lucem 
suam conspicit. Excipitur a Spiritu Sancto, sicut in pristina 
nativitate a spiritu profano. Sequitur animam, Spiritui nubentem, 
caro ut dotale mancipium, et jam non anime famula, sed Spiritus. 
O beatum connubium, si non admiserit adulterium !”—C, 40, 41. 

These considerations may help to indicate the reason of the 
omission of cal between mvevpatos and fos. That which con- 
stitutes the intellectual principle a spiritual one, is its union with 
Christ, and the infusion of new motives, and consequently of 
new strength. The union is of a spirit with a spirit, in intimate 
association and communion of which faith is, in the use of God’s 
appointed channels, the means; and justification and life in Christ 
Jesus is‘the object. ‘* The law of the spirit and of life’ would not 
have marked the close causal connexion of justification and the 
hope of life in Christ, as the means, in association with spiritual 
union, of invigorating the intellectual principle and enduing it 
with a new character and superior energy; or rather, it would 
not have marked, that justification and the hope of life were 
themselves elements of that newness of the mind, by which it 
rose superior to its former conqueror, and was liberated from that 
miserable thraldom in which it had been previously held. The 
very existence of the spirit, as significant of a renewed mind in 
persons converted, as those whom St. Paul addresses were, in 
mature years, is dependent upon the presence of a sense, or, at 
least, hope of acceptance in Christ. The introduction of a xat 
between mvevpartos and THs Cwhs would, therefore, have obscured 
the sense. 

The insertion of a «cai between dyaptias and tod Oavdrov in 
the concluding clause, is as necessary as it would have been super- 
fluous in the preceding one. Justification and life through 
Christ are the superadded elements which, in the hand of the 
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Spirit, renew the mind in its spirit, infuse into it a new vigour, 
and stimulate it to obedience. Death or condemnation, on the 
contrary, is not the prime mover or source of the law, or dictate 
of sin, in the first place, but its consequence, It is necessary to 
say in the first place, because the law of death, or dictate of a 
state of hopeless condemnation, without doubt aggravates the 
corruption, and stimulates the power of that indwelling sin which 
caused the condenmation, and naturally leads to an unreserved 
and abandoned surrender to its biddings. The connexion be- 
tween the condemnation and sinfulness is, notwithstanding, very 
different from that between justification and the spiritual prin- 
ciple. The sinful principle is intrinsic to man; the spiritual is 
extrinsic, and graciously bestowed. The former operates through 
its own power; the latter through union with Christ, and the 
influence of a sense or hope of acceptance. 

VERSE 3.—T6 yap addvaTov Tod vomou, ev 6 nabdver Sia THS 
capKos, For what it was out of the power of the law to do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh. It was not any imperfection in 
the law, but the imperfection of him who was its subject, that 
rendered a law, good in itself, fatal to man, as a means of justifi- 
cation, and inefficient as a rule of government and control. Stuart 
supplies ézoinoe before advvatov. By others advvaroyv is regarded 
as a noun absolute after the Hebrew idiom. It may, however, 
be governed by xara, understood and rendered, For as to that 
which it was out of the power of the law to effect. Erasmus 
renders é€v @ ea parte qua; Calvin, eo quod. | 

Justification is still the leading and principal object which the 
apostle has in view. The law could not justify: God, therefore, 
sent His Son to effect the justification of sinful man. ‘ Tamen 
dixit eam infirmari, cum ab infirmis non posset impleri.”—Sé. 
Aug. ‘This seems to be the passage more particularly in view in 
the following quotation from the Epist. ad Diognetum, and this 
the sense in which the writer of that epistle, supposed to be an 
apostolic father, regarded it. ‘Tu yap adAo Tas dpaptias nev 
édvvnOn Kartrpat, ) éxeivov Sixavoovvn; ev tive duxatwbjvas Svva- 
TOV TOUS Gvomous Huds Kal doeBeis, 4 ev wove TO Vio TOU Oeod;} 
St. Chrysostom says, on the next verse, Ti yap éxeivos [vomos| 


1 For what else but His righteousness could cover our sins? By whom 
could we be justified, lawless and godless as we were, but by the Son of 
God only. 
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€BovreTo, Kal Ti rote émétaTTev; avaudptntov ecivar. Todto 
towuv katopOwrat viv piv dia Xpioctov.t 

O Ocbs tov EavTod Tiov Teprpas év dpotwpaTe capKos apaptias, 
kal tepl dpaptias, KaTéxpiwe Tv auaptiav év TH capKi, God 
sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and, for sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh. ‘‘In the likeness of sinful flesh, that is, 
in a body like ours”—*‘ dans un corps semblable aux nétres, qui 
sont des corps pécheurs.”—Beaus et L’Enf. The expression zrepi 
dpaptias refers to our blessed Lord’s atonement. ‘Awapria is 
used to signify a sin offering as well as sin. ‘In lege peccata 
vocabantur etiam sacrificia, que pro peccatis offerebantur.”—St. 
Aug. But even if we do not give it that signification, the words 
Tept dwaptias are at once suggestive of our Lord’s propitiatory 
office, by which He taketh away the sin of the world. ‘The con- 
demnation of sin effected by Christ was twofold. He overthrew 
not only its condemning, but its operative power. He not only 
offered an atonement for it, but left an example of successful 
resistance to all those temptations to which, in consequence of 
His assuming our nature, He was exposed. He was in all points 
tempted lke as we are, but continued without sin. This successful 
resistance had a twofold object: it qualified Him for a sin-offering, 
which must be without spot or blemish; and it proved what our 
nature, united to the Divine, gould accomplish ; and it thus 
stands as a monument of encouragement to Christ’s people to 
resist sin by close communion with God, and in that strength 
which is derived from being one with God and God with us. 
By the spirit which God gave unto Hin, not by measure, Christ 
was enabled to baffle all the temptations to which men are ex- 
posed; by wounding Him to the death, God proved the guilt of 
sin; His justice received a full satisfaction in that precious death; 
and the condemning power of sin was destroyed. This verse 
describes the manner in which the deliverance referred to in such 
passionate terms in the preceding chapter, verses 24, 25, was 
accomplished by Christ. The xatéxpuve evidently has a retro- 
spective reference to the ovdév caTdxpipa, ver. 1; so that the sense 
is, There is no xatdxpiwa against them, because Christ has 
condemned (xaréxpwe), and for ever silenced their accuser, that 
is, sin. 

VERSE 4.—Iva 76 Sixalwpa tod vopouv wAnpwOH ev Hiv, Tots 

' For what did the law require, or what did it command? To be with- 
out sin. This, therefore has been accomplished for us by Christ. 
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py) KaTa odpka Tepitatovow, adrAa Kata mvedpa, That the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled inus who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit. By some commentators, the fulfilment of 
the righteousness of the law here spoken of, is, interpreted as re- 
ferring to the believer’s fulfilment of it in his sanctified walk. Such 
an interpretation is altogether foreign to the context, and to the 
drift of St. Paul’s argument. It may also be asked of those who 
hold this interpretation, Do believers in the most advanced and 
perfect stage of sanctification fulfil the righteousness of the law? 
Must they not at last, as at first, look for acceptance through 
Him who only has ever fulfilled it? Moreover it is not said that 
it is fulfilled bf’ jwov, by us, but év yuiv, in us. 

By others, who properly refer the fulfilment of the righteousness 
of the law to justification, the expression, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit, is regarded as merely intimating that 
sanctification is a consequence of their being justified; and the 
clause is supposed to be a guard against the perversion of the 
doctrines of grace. But it may be fairly asked, Do the words of 
the apostle, interpreted in their obvious and natural sense, intimate 
nothing more than a mere consequence? Does not the form in 
which they are couched intimate the class of persons in whom 
the righteousness is to be fulfilled, and confine it to that class? 
An ingenuous and unconstrained interpretation of the passage 
seems to point to that continued justification, by which faithful 
believers, walking in the paths of holy obedience, are, notwith- 
standing their daily infirmities, counted righteous, through the 
merits and continued intercession of Christ; and to intimate, that 
in those, and those only, who thus walk after the Spirit, con- 
tinually mortifying their members which are upon the earth, is 
the righteousness of the law, daily and hourly, notwithstanding 
that at the best they come far short of its perfect observance, 
regarded as perfectly fulfilled, through Him who has died for 
their justification, and who has thus, by one offering of Himself, 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified. To pév yap Sodvai 
go Tov atépavov, éxeivov' To 88 Katacyeiv Ta S00évTa, adv: Kai 
yap Sirep Hy Scxaiwpa ToD vowou TO py yiverOas UTEvOvVOV TH apa, 
TovT nvucé coi 6 Xpiotos. My roivyv rpod@s thy tocavTnv 
Swpedy, GAA péve HvAATT@V TOV KaXdOV TOUTOV Oncavpov. AeiK- 
yuo yap évTav0d cov, OTL OVK apKEL TO AoUTPOV HuiVv eis CwTNpiaY, 
dv pn) peta TO AouvTpov aEvov emiderE@pcOa PBiov THs dwpeas. 
“Qote Wadi TO View ovvnyopel TadTa réyov. Kai yap meta TO 
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TeOnvat TO Xpict@, wavra Sel Tovey Kal TpaywaTeverOal, bore 
TO éxeivou Sikaimpa pévew év nuiv dep érdjpwoev 6 Xpictos, 
kai wn SvapOaphvar.'—St. Chrys. ‘‘ Fides ad hoc proficit, ut, in 
primitiis credulitatis, accedentes ad Deum justificet; si deinceps 
in justificatione permaneat. Czeterum, sine operibus fidei, non 
legis, mortua est fides.” — Hieron. Com. in Epist. ad Gal. iii. in Faber. 
‘These things did Christ, that justification, for that is the scope 
of the law, should be fulfilled in us.”—Cicumen. ‘‘ It isa childish 
cavil, wherewith, in the matter of justification, our adversaries 
do so greatly please themselves, exclaiming, that we tread all 
Christian virtues under our feet, and require nothing in Christians 
but Faith, because we teach that Faith alone justifieth: whereas 
by this speech we never meant to exclude either Hope or Charity 
from being always joined as inseparable mates with Faith in the 
man that is justified; or works from being added as necessary 
duties, required at the hands of every justified man. But to 
shew that Faith is the only hand which putteth on Christ unto 
justification, and Christ the only garment, which being so put on, 
covereth the shame of defiled nature, hideth the imperfection of 
our works, preserveth us blameless in the sight of God, before 
whom, otherwise, the weakness of our Faith were cause sufficient 
to make us culpable, yea, to shut us from the kingdom of heaven, 
where nothing that is not absolute, can enter.”—Hooker’s Ser. on 
Just. ‘‘ Abtaham was thus far known and approved, not by men 
only, but by God; yet, when they appear before His tribunal, who 
best knows as well the imperfection as the truth of their integrity, 
they must still frame their supplications sub forma pauperis, yea, 
sub forma impui, always acknowledging themselves to be unprofit- 
able servants; always praying, Lord forgive us our sins, and be 
merciful to us miserable sinners. The only complement of all 
inherent righteousness possible in this life is this perpetual un- 
feigned acknowledgment of our unrighteousness, whereby we 
are made immediately capable of His righteousness, which alone 


1 For to have given you the crown was Christ’s ; but to retain it when 
given is yours. For that righteousness of the law, which consisted in not 
being obnoxious to the curse, Christ has performed for you. Betray not, 
therefore, so great a gift, but continue guarding this fair treasure. For 
here he shews you that the laver does not suffice to salvation unless when 
the laver is received we exhibit a life worthy of the gift. Therefore he 
again commends the law when he says these things. For after we have 
believed in Christ, all things are to be done and practised, that the 
righteousness of it [the law], which Christ fulfilled, may remain in us, 
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can cover our sins, as being alone without all stain or mixture of 
impiety.”—Jackson. ‘The man in whose spirit is no guile (for 
of such the Psalmist speaketh) is justified, not because of his sin- 
cerity, but because the Lord imputeth not that sin unto him 
which he still unfeignedly acknowledgeth to be in him, continu- 
ally praying, Lord, enter not into judgment with thy servant; 
always confessing, Lord, in thy sight shall no flesh living be jus- 
tified; to wit, otherwise than by not entering into judgment, or 
by non-imputation of his sins. Thus you see even the best of 
God’s saints seek justification only by faith, with St. Paul, and 
yet require thereto with St. James’ pure religion and undefiled.” 
—Idem. b.iv.,¢.6. ‘* When in this manner we resist the corrup- 
tion which still remains in those who are regenerate, then evils 
are covered, and sin is not called reigning but venial.”—Aug. 
Confess. ‘‘ This, then, must be applied to forgiveness, for when 
the obedience of Christ is accepted for us the law is satisfied, so 
that we are counted just. For the perfection which the law 
demands was exhibited in our flesh, and for this reason, that its 
rigour should no longer have the power to condemn us. But as 
Christ communicates His righteousness to none but to those whom 
He joins to Himself by the bonds of His Spirit, the work of renewal 
is again mentioned, lest Christ should be thought to be the 
minister of sin.”—Calin in loco. 

VERSE 5.—-Ol yap cata cdpKa dvTes TA THS TapKOs Ppovodaow. 
ol O€ KaTa Tvedua, TA Tov Tvevpatos, For they who are after the 
flesh do mind the things of the flesh; but they that are after the 
Spirit the things of the Spirit. ‘‘ For they that are after the flesh 
do think upon that which is of the flesh; but they that are after 
the Spirit think upon that which is of the Spirit.”—Dutch Annot. 
Oi Kata cdpKa dyes includes all mere natural men; but the con- 
nexion of év capxi in the 5th verse of the preceding chapter, 
and the allusion to a second reception of the spirit of bondage in 
the 15th verse of the present chapter, as well as the drift of the 
whole passage, in which reference to a state of condemnation 
under the law, and to a deliverance from it, is a prominent fea- 
ture, countenance the view that natural men under the law’ are 


1 “Primum igitur satis constat, Judzeis de miseria, ex peccato oriunda, 
longe aliam opinionem fuisse, quam per religionem Christianum coepit 
imperari. Judei enim, ut vulgus hominum, damnum, quod e peccatis 
nascitur, non ad animi mentesque depravationem, sed ad bonorum exter- 
norum, ab ipsius animi indole sejunctorum, privationem potissimum 
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principally intended; and that their state, with its thoughts, 
feelings, and principles, is contrasted with that of those who are 
no longer under the law, but freed from its condemnation, and 
renewed in the spirit of their minds, by virtue of their union 
to Christ. The connexion and meaning of the two verses, and 
the force of the yap, may be thus expressed. There is no con- 
demnation to them who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit. For as they who are still in an 
unjustified and unrenewed state, especially such as are under the 
law, naturally and inevitably entertain those thoughts, feelings, 
and principles, which such a state is calculated to suggest; so 
those who are after the Spirit, delivered from condemnation and 
renewed by union to Christ, entertain such thoughts, feelings, 
and principles as a justified and renewed mind suggests. 

To have in mind, to think, is the sense of dpovéw, which 
agrees best with the meaning of the passage, and with the usus 
loquendi in the New Testament. The primitive ¢p)v, and its 
derivatives dpovéw, Ppoviwos, Ppovnua, are almost, if not quite, 
exclusively used in the New Testament to signify the mind,’ its 
acts or states. @povéw, which occurs thirty times, is, indeed, 
twice translated ‘‘ to savour” in our version; but it is very ques- 
tionable whether ‘‘ thinkest of,” as signifying that Peter was not 
consulting God’s glory, but promoting Satan’s designs, by giving 
our blessed Lord such advice (Matt. xvi. 23; Mark viii. 33), would 
not be the most exact rendering even in these two cases. ‘ Alii 
cogitant, quas interpretationes non repudio.”—Beza. Cogitant is 
the meaning of the word used in the Syriac. See also the re- 
marks on chap. xii.16. Jerome renders it in the last clause 
sentiunt. | 

The Nuremberg Italian Bible gives the best rendering of this 
and the following verse that Ihave seen. ‘‘ Percioche coloro che 
son secondo la carne, pensano, ed hanno l’animo, alle cose della 
carne.” ‘| have rendered d¢povovcry by a large word, cogitant.” 
—Calvin. ‘‘ The word rendered ‘ they mind,’ expresses primarily 
the exercise of the intellect.”—Hodye. 

VERSE 6.—To yap dpovnwa ths capKos, Odvatos: 7d dé ppo- 
ynpa Tov Trvevpatos, Sw Kat eipynvn, For the thought of the flesh 





referebant, ideoque recte et honeste factorum ‘preemia ejusmodi expec- 
tabant, que quum sensibus placeant, a plerisque, ra ris awapKxos Ppovovow, 
unice appetuntur.”—T%timan’s Syn., p. 323. 
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is death, but the thought of the Spirit is life and peace. Flesh and 
spirit are here put for persons under these different states, or for 
the natural, and the justified, and the renewed man. They are, 
of course, equally applicable to the same man, as under these 
different states, at different periods, as having been once unre- 
newed and in a state of condemnation, but as now renewed and 
accepted. The thought of the flesh, or of' the carnal man, in 
connexion with the future, is death. . This is the object upon which 
the carnal mind rests, when its view is directed prospectively; 
and, therefore, it studies to divert its attention from the future, 
and to make the most of the present. Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. St. Augustine notices this influence of death 
in his remarks on ver.10, where he represents the believer as 
resisting it. ‘‘ Quod autem ait, Corpus quidem mortuum est 
propter peccatum, spiritus autem vita est propter justitiam. Cor- 
pus mortuum dicit mortale: ex ipsus enim mortalitate indigentia 
rerum terrenzrum solicitat animam, et quedam desideria excitat, 
quibus ad peccandum non obtemperat qui jam mente servit legi 
Dei.” The thought of the Spirit, or of the renewed and justi- 
fied man, on the contrary, in connexion with the future, the 
object upon which his prospective glance rests, is life in Christ; 
and hence its thoughts Godward are love and peace. | 

The rendering here given to ppovnpa, 1 is that which is most con- 
sistent with the usus loguendi, both in the classics and in the New 
Testament. It is also supported by St. Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
the Syriac, by several modern versions, by Calvin, and the Lexicons 
of Portus and others. Todro dé Néyer od TH capKi oyiopmov 
dvdods idvov' draye, GAa THY TaxyuTépav Tijs Suavolas éppay 
EVOELKVUMEVOS. . . Td dé hpovnwa tod mvetparos. . IIdduv 
 KavTabda Thy TvevpaTiKi Sidvoiav éyEl, OoTrep ovV Kal Tpoi@yv 
dnolv. ‘O &€ épevvwy tas xapdias ofSe Ti TO Hpdvnwa ToD mvev= 
patos.'—St. Chrys. Ppovnua capkos, THY TaxuTépav Sudvotav 
ovouator.?—Theophyl. ‘ Erasmus has rendered dpovnya ‘ affec- 
tion,’ the old translator, ‘ prudentiam.’ But as it is certain that 
the ¢povnua of Paul is the same with what Moses calls the 


1 But he says this, not attributing to the flesh a reasoning of its own. 
Far from it. But he points out a grosser impulse of thought..... The 
thought of the Spirit. Here again he shews a spiritual thought, as he 
even says a little farther. He that searches the heart knows the thought of 
the Spirit. 

? He calls a gr osser thought ppoynpa capkés. 
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imagination (figmentum), ‘ device of the heart’ (Gen.vi.5)...... 
it seems to me that ‘minding’ (cogitatio, thinking, imagining, 
caring), is a more suitable word.”—Calvin. ‘* Spovnua res quam 
quis in animo habet.”—Porti Lexicon. ‘‘ What one has in 
mind.” —Blvomfield’s Lex. Imperoche cid a che la carne pensa 
ed ha Panimo € morte: mia cid & che lo spirito pensa, ed ha 
Panimo é vita e pace.”—Nur. It. Bib.‘ Ita hoc loco dpovnpa 
non tam significat sapientiam aut prudentiam, quam affectum et 
euram, seu cogitationem. Indicant hoc ab eodem fonte manantia 
dpovtis et dpovtive.”—Eras. in loco. ‘* Spsvnua hic idem quod 
W° (Gen. vii. 5).”—Grot. and Par. in Poole. ‘‘‘ Non est sensus 
sed rationis.”. ‘‘Cogitatio.”—Syriac. “The cogitation of the 
flesh."—Dutch Annot. ‘El saber de la carne.”—P.S. Sp. B. 
“* doovnua, sense, thought.”— Dunbar. ‘* Thought.” — Groves. 
“Thought, sentiment (Rom. viii. 6).”—Jones. 

VERSE 7.—J4u0Ts TO ppovnua THs capKos, éxPpa eis Oeov, 
Therefore the thought of the flesh is enmity against God. ‘* The 
bethinking of the flesh is enmity against God.’—Dutch Annot: 
Regarding death as the termination of all its enjoyments, and as 
the execution of an awful and inevitable condemnation, or as a 
capricious exercise of power, man, under this influence, naturally 
and necessarily looks upon the being who inflicts it with hatred, 


Viewing Him through this medium, he must entertain a feeling 


of unmitigated enmity against one whom he regards as his most 
deadly and irreconcilable enemy, who wreaks upon him the 
last and severest vengeance in His power. ‘ For a spiritual per- 
ception produces peace towards God, but one which thinks of 
earthly things enmity towards God.”—Theophyl. St. Chrysostom 
justly refers to the 27th verse, to prove that @povnwa means 
* thought,” and the proof which it affords seems conclusive. 


_ 1 It may be thought the interpretation here given of dpdévnua capkds 
controverts our 11th article. But it is neither opposed to the doctrine of 
that article, for it does not deny that the infection of our corrupt nature 
remaineth in them that are regenerate; nor does it maintain that the 
phrase dpdrvnua capkds cannot signify the wisdom, sensuality, affection, or 
desire of the flesh; or that these are subject to the law of God. All that 
is maintained is, that such is not the meaning in this passage; and as the 
article does not refer to this passage as its authority, and our church has 
never claimed the infallible interpretation of any passage, there is no op- 
position either to the spirit or even the wording of the article referred 
to, or to any other. That the phrase is susceptible of various interpre- 
tations is demonstrated, both by. the various renderings given in the 
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We are told, ver. 26, That we know not what thing (tt) we should 
pray for as we ought, but that the Spirit remedies both our igno- 
rance and apathy by His intercession within us; and that God 
knows what request or petition is the suggestion of the Spirit; 
dpovnwa IIvetparos being clearly opposed to the rs, what thing, 
or what subject of prayer; that which we know not to seek as 
we should, but which the Spirit suggests, or, as it were, Himself 
asks for us, by causing us to ask for it. 

This clause completes the antithesis of the preceding verse, 
which, to have been verbally perfect, would have required to be 
thus expressed :—‘‘ The thought of the flesh is death and enmity; 
but the thought of the spirit is life and peace.” Although the 
verbal structure of the antithesis is disarranged, by omitting 
éyOpa in the first clause of the sixth verse, and introducing it in 
ver. 7, yet objects of much more importance than an exact cor- 
respondence of word for word, in the very same relative position, 
are attained, and the structure of the whole evinces great sim- 
plicity, and the perfection of skill in the management of words, 
and the use of language. By leaving out éy@pa in the antithesis 
of ver. 6, and inserting it in ver. 7, preceded by a duots, the 
causal connexion between the prospect of death, or of inevitable 
condemnation by God, and man’s consequent enmity towards 
Him, is more distinctly marked out; and is asserted briefly, but 
without ambiguity. From the same circumstance, the causal 
connexion between the prospect of life in Christ, and the con- 
sequent peaceful feelings towards God, is reflected from the 
seventh to the sixth verse. For condensation, and skilful arrange- 
ment in conveying an extended sense in few words, this passage 
could not be surpassed. 

Melancthon’s words on this verse are worthy of quotation. 
‘¢Rursus animus perterrefactus ut in Saul et Juda, ubi sunt 
terrores sine fide et consolatione Spiritus sancti concipit horribilem 
fremitum et indignationem adversus Deum. Itaque Paulus hic 
non tantum libidines vel alia nota vitia odia, etc., accusat, sed 
multo magis fontes horum malorum, scilicet ignorationem Dei, . 
dubitationem, indignationem adversus Deum.” And again, ‘‘ Quid 
potuit dici tristius et atrocius in hac misera natura hominum, non 
solum esse inobedientiam, sed etiam indignationem et fremitum 
article itself, and by its being rendered in three different ways within the 


compass of a few verses in our common version. In the article it is used 
in one sense, in the present passage in another. 
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adversus Deum?” ‘ While guilt remains in the conscience, 
enmity will also rankle in the heart; for so long as men look 
upon their sins as unpardoned, and upon God as the avenger of 
of transgressions, they must regard Him as being to them a con- 
suming fire. But when they view God, in Christ, reconciling 
them to Himself, not imputing their miquities unto them, peace 
according to the measure of faith is established in the conscience.” 
—RHaldane on v.1. . 

T@ yap vou@ Tod Ocod ovy’ vrotaccetat, For it is not subject 
to the law of God. St. Paul here assigns a reason for the aggra- 
vation and continuance of the enmity. ‘To suppose, that simple 
disobedience would lead to enmity to the Being disobeyed, is 
absurd. It is the authority, and the power of the Being dis- 
obeyed to enforce his authority, and to punish disobedience, the 
dreadful nature of the retribution, and the rigour of the law, 
which are the sources of the enmity. Regarding death as a 
proof of inevitable condemnation, not looking beyond it to a life 
to come, the carnal mind is filled with hatred of Him who has 
imposed, and who will execute the sentence. The reference to 
the law of God shows that the state of carnal men, under the 
law, is prominently kept in view. Looking upon the law as that 
which vindicates God’s justice in the execution of this sentence, 
and which makes it impossible to avoid transgression and con- 
demnation, the enmity is further increased towards God, not only 
as an inexorable judge, but as a rigorous lawgiver and hard task- 
master. 

Ovéde yap Sdvatat, Neither indeed can be. Regarding death as 
a final condemnation, it looks upon God’s condemnation as inevi- 
table; and obedience to a law, contrary to natural inclinations, 
after irremediable condemnation has been supposed to be incurred, 
is inconceivable. Such a supposition is self-contradictory. This 
seems to be the meaning of St. Ignatius’s words in his epistle to 
the Ephesians, in which he probably had the present passage in 
view. O% capkixol Ta TvevpaTiKa Tpdocew ov SivavTaL, OVSE OF 
TVEULATLKOL TH GapKLKd’ BoTrEp 1) TiaTIs TA THs awapTias, oveé 
n amoTia Ta THs Tiatews.! The ideas almost universally asso- 
ciated with the belief and consideration of a superior power, were 
those of terror; and, regarding death as under His control, they 

* For carnal men cannot do spiritual things, nor spiritual men carnal 


things ; even as faith cannot do the things of unbelief, nor unbelief those 
of faith. 
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could not but be associated with deep aversion. He who inflicted: 
that penalty must be regarded as the enemy above all—the dead- 
liest foe. To the carnal Jew, under a law which he found it 
impossible to fulfil, this must have been especially the case. Any 
man whose supreme desires centre in this world, must, in pro- 
portion to the strength of those desires, entertain an enmity: 
against Him who cuts him off from the land of the living by 
death, and finally condemns him. : 

The following words from Bunyan’s description of what he 
himself felt under such views afford a lively illustration of the 
apostle’s train of reasoning. He represents himself as reasoning 
thus in his own mind—*“ My state is surely miserable, miserable 
if I leave my sins, and but miserable if I follow them. . I can 
be but damned; and if I must be so, 1 would as good be damned 
for many sins as be damned for few. . . . And I well remember 
that presently this kind of despair did so possess my soul, that I 
was persuaded I could never attain to other comfort than what [ 
should get in my sin; for heaven was gone already, so that on 
that I must not think. Wherefore I found within me great 
desire to take my full of sin, still studying what sin was yet 
to be committed, that 1 might taste the sweetness of it, lest I 
should die before I had my desires. In these things I protest I 
lie not; neither do I frame this sort of speech: these were really, 
strongly, and with all my heart my desires.” Doddridge also 
notices these views and feelings in his remarks on chap. vu. 1l— 
‘‘ For sin, taking, as I before said, occasion by the terror and 
curse of the violated commandment, and representing the great 
Lawgiver as now become my irreconcilable enemy, deceived me 
with a persuasion that I could be no worse than I was.” - Me- 
lancthon, on the. words, The law worketh wrath, says, Quia hee 
depravata natura :nequaquam congruit cum lege. Ideo semper 
accusat nos lex, efficit iram, id est, pavores, tristes fremitus in 
corde, et exitiosos dolores in sensu judicii et iree Dei. iF 

As an illustration: of the violence that must be done to the 
apostle’s words, to support the usual interpretation of this passage, 
I would refer to Pr. Tholuck’s way of supporting it. At the 
sixth verse, he says, ‘‘ The yap is no more than a transitive par- 
ticle; and 8 wofild have been preferable ;’ and then, when he 
comes to the eighth verse, he adds, ‘‘ We must either suppose, ~ 
that, in an anomalous way, the 6é stands for yap, in which case 
the sentence would be of the nature of a corollary to the preceding 
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verse; so Chr. Schmid and De Wette. Oz we must, on the other 
hand, consider 6é as substituted for ody, and as deducing an infer- 
ence from the whole context.” I do not adduce these remarks 
of Pr. Tholuck’s as if he was peculiar in his treatment of the 
passage, but because they afford a fair specimen of the manner in 
which it is generally treated, and because he seems to me to state 
more candidly and summarily than any other commentator the 
difficulties of the usual interpretation, which cannot be defended 
without doing violence to the apostle’s language. But, surely, 
such a mode of interpreting Scripture is inadmissible. A par- 
ticular interpretation is first assumed as the only one which the 
passage can bear, and then, to meet the insuperable difficulties 
which it originates, instead of examining the whole passage. de 
novo, to see whether it be not susceptible of an interpretation frce 
from objection or serious difficulty, the correctness of the apostle’s 
language is called in question; and it is taken for granted that he 
says 6¢é when he means yap, and yap when he means 6é€; or that 
he uses both these words anomalously.!' It must be evident, that, 
on this system, anomalies may be indefinitely multiplied. The 
interpretation now proposed affords a good and forcible sense, 
quite consistent with the train of the apostle’s reasoning, and 
without doing any violence to, or even taking any liberty with a 
single word of the sacred text. 

VERSE 8.—Oi 5é év capxi dvtes, Oecd apéoat ov Svvavrat: But 
they that are in the flesh cannot please God. The several expres- 
sions, KaTa odpKka TepiTratobyTes, KaTA odpKa OvTEs, and év capKd. 
évres, have been regarded by many as synonymous, but this is 
far from being the case. The first indicates a principle developed 
in action; the second, a certain bent or state of mind; the last, 
simply a relation or a state, viewed in reference to another to 
which it is opposed. The force of the &é, as conveying a certain 
degree of opposition of meaning is to be traced to this distinction. 
That either they who walk, or they who are, after the flesh (kata 
capka), that is, that those, who, following the suggestions of 
indwelling sin, or bent upon doing so, hate God, cannot please 


" Most of the abuses, with regard to the interpreting of Scripture, when 
traced up to their fountain-head, will appear to haye been owing to this, 
that some will fancy the plain and obvious sense unreasonable or absurd, 
when it really is not ; and will thereupon obtrude their own surmises, 
conjectures, and prejudices, upon the Word of God..... Add to this, that 
the plan of torturing plain words has been sans to great perfection in 

. these late ages.— Waterland. 
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Him, would be nothing singular. On the other hand, the asser- 
tion, that such persons could not please God, would be extremely 
feeble, after the declaration that they really hated Him, because, 
hating them, they could not be supposed to wish to do so. But — 
to say, that they who are represented as neither walking after the 
flesh, nor bent upon its gratifications, but who merely are in the 
flesh, that is, in their natural state, cannot please God, even if 
they earnestly seek, like the person described in the seventh 
chapter, to do so, is a very different thing; and is a further 
development and assertion of the opposition between God and 
man in his natural state. ‘They who walk after the flesh and they 
who are after the flesh are opposed to, and hate God. Not only 
is this the case; but even those who merely are in the flesh cannot 
please Him. The best services of the best unrenewed men, and 
the most perfect righteousness ever exhibited by any self-righteous 
legalist, are far deficient in measure, proceed from a servile and 
mercenary spirit, and are accompanied with proportionally inju- 
rious views of God’s character, which render it impossible for 
Him to accept them, or be pleased with those who offer them. 
Such persons are destitute of that faith, without which it is 
impossible to please God. Having never been united to Christ, 
by being baptized into His death, they have not been delivered 
either from the condemning or the operative power of sin, nor 

from the law, as requiring an undeviating and perfect obedience. — 
There can, therefore, be no friendly relations between them and 
God, until they become united to Him who has slain the enmity 
upon God’s part, by atoning fully for sin; and upon man’s, by 
pointing out, that death is not a final condemnation, and that 
they who believe in the Lamb of God are thereby justified, and 
shall live for ever. ‘‘ But we have seen that, though too far 
fallen to have right apprehensions of our guilt and corruption, we 
have such apprehensions of them, as make us seek our happiness 
in averting our contemplations from our Creator. Viewing Him 
as a righteous governor, we look upon Him with aversion and 
dismay; and it is not more certain, that love, when genuine, 
casteth out all fear that hath torment, than that this tormenting 
fear, while it has the mastery, effectually casteth out love. Nor 
is it possible that love to God should be naturally produced in the 
human heart, until this fear is dispelled, and so that alienation 
vanquished which prevents us from coming fairly under the 
operation of the qualities in the Divine character which are fitted © 
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to secure our love.”—O’Brien’s Ser. p.268. The negative form 
of expression cannot please, seems to point, not to extreme aversion 
or displeasure, but, to an insuperable obstacle to friendly relations 
on God’s part with those persons who are destitute of faith and 
confidence in Him. If St. Paul had intended to bring under 
observation the carnal depravity of man, in its grossest and most 
inveterate manifestations, and as most thoroughly and strongly 
opposed to God, and proportionably offensive to Him, he would 
not have used so mitigated a form of expression, as merely to 
indicate an obstacle to God’s regarding man with good will. 

VERSE 9.—' Tels 5é od ote €v capkl, aN ev TrVvEvpaTL, ElTrEp 
IIvedpa Océbv oixe? év tyiv, But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit, if, at least, the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. The phrase, 
‘tin the Spirit,” means a justified and renewed state, in oppo- 
sition to a legal and unrenewed one. It cannot be supposed, that 
St. Paul intended to say, that they were in the Spirit of God, if 
the Spirit of God were in them. 

This verse is, to a certain extent, homogeneous with the first 
and fourth verses of the present chapter. The resemblance 
consists in their all referring to a justified and renewed state. In 
the first and fourth verses, continued justification is represented 
as a blessing attached to renewed persons. In the present verse, 
the same truth is expressed, but regeneration, with its fruits, is 
not merely regarded as the characteristic of those who are living 
in a justified state, but as the proof of the indwelling of the 
Spirit of God, by whom alone that union with Christ can be 
effected, by which believers are justified, and qualified to please 
God. Ifthe Spirit of God dwells within a man, he is not in the 
flesh, but in the Spirit; that is, in a renewed and justified state. 
But if the Spirit of God does not dwell in him, he has not the 
spirit or mind that was in Christ; that is, he is not renewed; and 
he is none of His; that is, he is not justified.! 


“Where sin is pardoned, the soul is renewed.... Where guilt is 
remitted, the deformity and sickness of the soul is cured. Forgiveness is 
a teeming mercy, it never goes single ; when we have an interest in Christ, 
as bearing the chastisement of our peace, we receive also a balsam of His 
blood to heal the wounds we feel in our nature. The chastisement of our 
peace wasupon Him, and with his stripes we are healed. As there isa guilt 
in sin, which binds us over to punishment, so there is a contagion in sin, 
which fills us with pestilent diseases ; when one is removed, the other is 
cured. Weshould not know how to love the one without the other. The 
renewing of the soul rs necessary for a delightful relish of the other blessings of 
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In the first and fourth verses, justification and renewal are 
immediately connected; in the present verse they are connected 
by the indwelling of the Spirit of God, as an intermediate link. 
It is also worthy of remark, that the present verse, as addressed 
to particular persons, or to the body of believers at Rome, is more 
hypothetically put than the first and fourth verses, which are a 
general statement. ‘' Olxe? is significant of the permanency of 
this state of being filled with God.”— Tholuck after St. Chrys. 

Ei 8€ res HIvedpa Xpictod ove exer odtos ovK Eotw avtod, 
But if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. 
Bishop Middleton says here, ‘I incline to the opinion, that 
mvevua Oecod is not here (ver.9) to be understood of the Holy 
Ghost; and that the three phrases are of the same import, as is 
evident from the context.” If full reliance could be placed on 
the opinion thus given, it would simplify the passage, and make 
St. Paul in this, as in the first and fourth verses, connect justifica- 
tion and renewal immediately. - But to this there are strong 
objections. The phrase, Ivetua Xpicrod, is never found else- 
where to signify a spirit in man, such as that possessed by Christ, 
or the same mind that was in Christ Jesus: moreover, there are 
evidently two spirits spoken of, viz., the renewed spirit in man, 
and the renewing Spirit; and the difficulty is, to discern when 
one is meant, and when the other. The Spirit of God; the Spi- 
rit of Christ (ver. 9); the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead (ver. 11), called also in the same verse, the Spirit that 
dwelleth in you; the Spirit by which believers are led (ver. 14); 
the Spirit that beareth witness with our spirits (ver. 16); the 
Spirit of which believers have the azrapy7), or first fruits (ver. 23); 
the Spirit that helpeth our infirmities, and maketh intercession 
for us (ver. 26)—all seem to refer to the Third Person of the 
blessed Trinity: and, the spirit opposed to the body (ver. 10); 
the spirit by which believers mortify the deeds of the body (ver. 
13); the spirit of adoption (ver. 15); our spirit (ver. 16)—all to 
refer to the renewed mind. 

VERSE 10.—Ei 5€ Xpictos ev tpiv, TO wev cOua vexpov Su 
apaptiav: TO 6é mvedua Fon b6a Sixatocvynv, But if Christ be in 
you, the body indeed is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life 
because of justification. ‘‘ Propter justificationem.”—Jerome. .‘* But 





God. A condemned malefactor, infected with a leprosy or any other 
loathsome distemper, if pardoned, could take little comfort of his freedom 
from the gibbet, without a cure of his plague.” —Charn. - 
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the spirit licucth because of justification.”—ARheims. Although 
believers are united to Christ, this union does not prevent them 
from incurring natural death, as the inevitable penalty of indwell- 
ing sin; but their spirits are preserved from the second, or from 
spiritual death, because they are justified. Knowing this, believers 
regard the body as already dead; just as a condemned criminal, 
whose escape is impossible, may be regarded as virtually dead. 
In the same way, the future life of the spirit is anticipated by 
believers, who regard themselves as citizens of a better country. 
Their life is hid in Christ with God. They anticipate both the 
death of the body and the life of the spirit as certain events; and, 
under the influence of this anticipation, the body is continually 
mortified, and kept under the dominion of the renewed mind, 
which maintains its ascendancy by the invigorating influences of 
justification, and the hope of life eternal, applied by the Spirit of 
God. There is here a reference not only to natural death, and to 
eternal life, but also probably to the influence of their anticipa- 
tion, in the present mortification of the body, and in the surren- 
der of the spirit to the full influence of the dictates of a justified 
state, and of a life which dates from our union with Christ, and 
which will be eternal. The grounds for this interpretation are, 
that, while the expressions relating to the death of the body, and 
the life of the spirit, are such as apply most naturally to the sen- 
tence of actual death, and to the claim to eternal life, the struc- 
ture of the sentence and the connexion with the context seem to 
speak of these as present, which they can only be by anticipation, 
in regarding the body as dead because of sin, and the spirit as 
alive because of justification. Such an anticipation implies the 
mortification of the body; and the idea involved is somewhat 
similar to that in the 12th verse, and helps to illustrate it. We 
are not debtors to the body, because it is dead on account of sin; 
its death is inevitable; it is already under sentence. _ On this 
account it has nothing to pay, no rewards to hold out; and the 
believer, therefore, regarding it in this the true light, refuses to 
listen to its suggestions, or to afford it any gratifications, at the 
expense of his immortal soul. The debts of the soul are eternal; 
whatever we advance to it, is sure to be repaid with a rich and 
eternal interest; but the body is already not only bankrupt, but 
under sentence of death, as a felon; and, therefore, all that is 
advanced to it is pure loss, and, advanced at the expense of. the 
soul, incalculable loss. The body is dead; and they who are 
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faithful believers will regard and treat it as such, and keep it in 
perfect submission and subordination to the immortal spirit. M1 
tolvuv apns Soar TO oa vov, wa TOTe Shon? Toinoov avTo aTro- 
Oavetv iva wn atrobavn, éav yap wévn Cov od Ejoerar édv Sé arro- 
Oavn tote Snoeta.'—St. Chrys. ‘It is true that you believers 
are as yet subject to corporal death by reason of the relics of sin 
that are in all regenerate men, and shall not be quite brought to 
nought, but only by death. But yet in the gift and presence of 
the Spirit, you have a beginning of spiritual life, which consists 
in the conjunction with God, into which Christ hath re-establishd 
you by His most perfect righteousness, and withal an assurance 
of everlasting life and happy resurrection.” — Diodati. Transl. of. 
The natural force of this declaration of the apostle’s is entirely 
overlooked, according to the general interpretation. Macknight 
felt this, and to avoid the difficulty he translates dva as if it had 
been xata; and says, naturally enough, “ What sense would there 
be in saying, that men’s bodies are dead through sin if Christ be 
in them? Men’s bodies are certainly dead through sin, whether 
Christ be in them or not.” According to the present interpreta- 
tion, this difficulty disappears. The death of believers is intro- 
duced, naturally, as that which, in common with those who are 
alienated from God, they must undergo. It is an answer to a 
thought on the believer’s part, suggested by what St. Paul had 
just said. ‘* You (the apostle) speak of carnal men’s views, and 
their dread of death; but even we who are believers must encoun- 
ter death, nor are we exempted from the common doom.” 
‘¢ True,” he replies, ‘‘ the thought of the carnal man is death, and 
you also must have it in your thoughts; but although in your 
case, as in his, the body dies, yet you regard death in a very dif- 
ferent light, and without the dread and hatred of God with which 
it inspires him; because, although the body must undergo its 
sentence, yet your spirit has received a claim to eternal life 
through the justification of Christ.” The mention of death, as 
the object of the unbeliever’s dread, led to the introduction of 
the subject in its aspect to believers. But, having introduced it, 
St. Paul gives it an admirable practical turn, by representing the 
death of the body, and the life of the spirit, as present; thus indi- 
cating the duty of mortifying the one, and cultivating the duties 


1 Suffer not, therefore, the body to live now, that it may then live ; 
cause it to die, that it may not die: for if it continues living, it shall not 
live ; but if it dies, then it shall live. 
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flowing from the life of the other. ‘‘ Occurrit objectionem, quare 
cum credentes sint justi et filii Dei, adhuc tamen sunt subjecti 
morti.”—Melancthon. ‘* But the Spirit is life because of justifi- 
cation, that is, because we are justified by God; and that right- 
eousness or justification is preserved in us; which being pre- 
served, there is no sin; and where there is no sin, there is no 
death: and what remains in us is altogether life, both in this 
present world, when we live according to God (for that is princi- 
pally called life, when we are dead to sin), and in the world to 
come life indissoluble.’—Theophyl. ‘‘Cum enim preesentis tem- 
poris gratiam determinans, diceret quidem mortuum esse corpus 
propter peccatum, quia in eo nondum per resurrectionem reno- 
vato, peccati meritum manet, hoc est, necessitas mortis, spiritum 
autem vitam esse propter justitiam, quia licet adhuec corpore 
mortis hujus oneremur, jam secundum interiorem hominem ceepta 
renovatione in fidei justitiam respiramus: tamen ne humana igno- 
rantia de resurrectione corporis nihil operaret, etiam ipsum quod 
propter meritum peccatum in presente seeculo dixerat mortuum, 
in futuro propter justitiz meritum dicit vivificandum, nec sic ut 
tantum ex mortuo vivum fiat.”—St. dug. Prof. Hodge observes 
here, respecting the meaning of ducacocvvn, which I have ren- 
dered ‘‘ justification” —‘ Intimately connected with this meaning 
of the word rendered ‘ righteousness’ in this place, is the other 
idea which the word expresses, namely, justification.” He might 
safely have said, that it was at least the prominent one. ‘ Spiri- 
tus autem vita propter justificationem.’—FHras. 

VERSE 11.—Ei 8€ 76 mvevpa Tod éyelpavtos "Inoodv éx vexpav 
oikel €v Upiv O éyeipas TOV XpioTov eK vexp@v, GwoTroijce: Kal TA 
Ovnta coHpata bpav, dia TO évotxodv avTov IIvetwa ev bpiv, But 
if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
He that raised Christ from the dead will also quicken your mortal 
bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you. If the Spirit which 
inspired Christ in His whole life, which was not given to Him by 
measure in His human nature, and by which that nature was also 
preserved from corruption, dwell in you, He will, as surely as He 
animates your life and conversation now, reanimate your bodies 
at the resurrection. ‘* Here he does not speak of any short stay 
made by the Spirit, but of a continual indwelling. Hence he does 
not say, the Spirit which dwelt, but which dwelleth in us; so 
pointing to a continual abiding.”—St. Chrys. 

Many commentators interpret this and the preceding verse as 
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if they referred to the mortification of sin only, and to a quick- 
ening to righteousness; and the body is taken figuratively to 
signify our corrupt nature. It is, however, quite clear, that there 
is a reference to actual death, and to a resurrection or continued 
life in the succeeding context (ver. 13); and that the death there 
spoken of is associated with walking according to the flesh; and 
the life, with a walking according to the Spirit, and by it morti- 
fying the deeds of the body. It is, therefore, most consistent 
with the context, to suppose that there is a reference to both of 
these in the present case, to a death to sin, and toa natural death; 
to a life unto righteousness, and to an eternal life. This seems 
to be expressed in the tenth verse, in which the death is repre- 
sented as having actually taken place, that is, death, as the 
penalty of indwelling sin, has been realized and anticipated so 
completely, that the body is regarded as already dead, and, there- 
fore, as a subject which can impose upon us no obligations to 
constitute us its debtors, because, being dead, that is, under the 
inevitable and impending sentence of death, which is liable to be 
executed at any moment, it has nothing worthy, or possessing 
any security of duration, to bestow. The dissolution of the body, 
or the separation from the promptings of indwelling sin which 
death will complete, and the life and righteousness which, at that 
event, will receive its perfection, are both regarded as already 
commenced in the regenerate; and the spirit has already entered 
upon its eternal career of life and excellence. But, in addition 
to this, and as a consequence of it, even the mortal body shall 
itself be also quickened by the Spirit of Him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead, and who will suffer none of the sanctified 
temples of His Spirit to perish. ‘Quid timetis? Quid etiam 
pro ista carne soliciti estis? Capillus de capite vestro non periit. 
Adam peccando damnavit in mortem corpora vestra. Sed Jesus, 
si est spiritus ejus in vobis vivificabit et corpora vestra mortalia.” 
—St. Aug. “Inde jam erit consequens, ut post mortem corpo- 
ralem quam debemus primo peccato tempore atque ordine suo, 
hoc corpus restituatur pristine stabilitati in Deo.”—Idem. ‘* Dono 
etiam ejus quod anime datur, id est, sancto Spiritu non solum 
anima cui datur salva et pacata et sancta fit sed etiam corpus vivi- 
ficabitur.”—JIdem. ‘‘ And as Christ dwelleth in all those who 
spiritually feed upon Him, so are all such the temple of the Holy 
Ghost; and while they are so, they are sanctified both in body 
and soul. Such sanctification carries in it all that the Scripture 
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reckons up among the fruits of the Spirit as enriching the soul, 
and likewise all that concerns the immortality of the body.”— 
Waterl. on the Euch. 

Locke has, indeed, a very long and laborious note, in which he 
endeavours to prove that Whitby is altogether wrong in applying 
the words, shall quicken, and, your mortal bodies, to the resurrec- 
tion; but he is as much at fault in his objections as he deems 
Whitby to be. Zworrovéw occurs in twelve instances in the New 
Testament; and of these five refer to the resurrection. Two of 
them are beyond controversy, 1 Cor. xv. 22, As in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive; and, ver. 36, That which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die. See also John v.21, 
1 Cor. xv.45, 1 Pet.ii.18. Indeed the matter seems as suscep- 
ceptible of demonstration as anything of the kind can be. 
Quickening is the act of first giving life; and the quickening 
here spoken of is said to be future; but the persons of whom the 
apostle was speaking had, long before, received that quickening 
which is the initiation of moral renewal, even at their baptism. 
Ovyros occurs in five instances besides the present, three of which 
are indisputably associated with the resurrection; 1 Cor. xv. 53, 
This mortal must put on immortality ; ver, 54, When this mortal 
shall have put on immortality; 2 Cor. v.4, That the mortal might 
be swallowed up of immortality. Bp.'Terrot well observes also, 
that moral renovation is always described by the apostle, not as 
the quickening of the body, but its death. By His Spirit that 
dwelleth in you, is better than on account of His Spirit, «.7.X., 
because it combines correctly both ideas. Believers will be raised 
by the Spirit, because He has dwelt in them. | 
_ VERSE 12.—Apa ody, adedrdoi, doderrétat eopev ob TH capkl, 
Tov kata oapKa Chv, Therefore, brethren, we.are debtors, not to the 
flesh, to live after the flesh. St. Paul does not here definitely 
express that to which believers are debtors. Probably this may 
not be stated, because that to which believers are debtors is not 
fully comprehended in the antithetical term ‘“‘ spirit,” but resolves 
itself into several particulars. ‘The flesh includes all that would 
set itself in opposition to a spiritual life; but. believers combat 
the suggestions of the flesh by various motives, by the love of 
Christ, by the sense of God’s favour, by the hope or confidence 
of sins forgiven, by the conviction of the fleeting and uncertain 
character of the pleasures of sense, and of their speedy and cer- 
tain termination. Believers are, therefore, debtors, not only to 
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the spirit, that is, to their immortal souls, which can afford 
them an infinite return for every debt they incur (while the body, 
as dead, can neither give what is worthy, nor ensure a moment’s 
security even of its comparatively worthless goods), but they are 
also indebted to redeeming love, and, specially, to its exercise in 
the act of justification—to the bestowal of the strengthening 
and consoling influences of the Holy Spirit, and to the love of 
the Spirit Himself in administering them. Each of these is 
sufficient to: bring us in debtors to an infinite amount; and the 
flesh can bring forward no claims which can even be compared, 
much less enter into competition with them. ‘“ After so great 
grace we are bound to live according to the will of God.”— 
Cicumen. ‘* The grammatical construction of the twelfth verse, 
though, for so much as some of our modern translations suggest 
unto us, it affords but one proposition, and that a negative, we 
are debtors not to the flesh; yet, according to the original cha- 
racter or full construction, it contains two emphatical proposi- 
tions, the one affirmative, the other negative. The affirmative, 
‘Debtors we are;’ and debtors for a greater sum than all man- 
kind’s, either real or personal, estates in this world are able to 
discharge. The negative, ‘ Debtors we are in no wise, either in 
whole or in part, unto the flesh,’ unto which we owe nothing 
besides revenge or mortification of it; that is, by delivering it up 
captive to the Spirit, unto whom we owe more than our temporal 
estate here on earth, our very souls.’—Jackson. Tiva ovv iets 
avT@ Swoomev avTipmicliav; 7 Tiva KapTrOV a&tov, ov nulv avTos 
eSoxev; Toca 5é avT@ odhethopev Gova.i—St. Clement, 2 Epist. ad 
Cor. ‘Ergo fratres accepto adjutorio, porrecto nobis desuper 
divino auxilio brachio Domini: et ipso brachio, Domini porrecto 
nobis auxilio Spiritu. sancto, debitores sumus non carni.’— 
St. Aug. 

VERSE 13.—Ei yap xata cdpxa Cnre, wédreTE arroOvncKet™ 
ei O€ mvevpaTs Tas TpdEes TOD cwuaTos OavatoiTe, Syoecbe, 
For if ye live according to the flesh ye are about to die; but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body ye shall lwe. 
Death is at hand. What obligations, therefore, can that flesh 
whose pleasures it terminates impose upon you, or what induce- 
ment can it hold out that can lead you to live to that, the gratifi- 
cations of which are but for a moment, and, therefore, altogether 


1 What return then shall we render to Him, or what fruit worthy of 
what He has givenus? And how much holiness do we owe Him. 








— 
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insufficient to lead an immortal spirit to become its debtor. But 
if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of the body, you then 
secure gratifications which shall endure for ever, upon which 
death will exercise no terminating or diminishing influence. The 
difference of the form of expression in these two clauses, in one 
of which we have pérXerTe atroOyncKewv, and in the other Sjncecbe, 
is not without significance. Death is not the effect of personal 
transgression; but it is the ¢ermination of all carnal enjoyments. 


- Mortification of the body by the spirit is, on the contrary, a 


necessary preparative for a future life of happiness, an element of 
fitness though not the meritorious cause. This difference is 
exactly that which the variety of expression suggests. 

Many commentators interpret the death here spoken of as if it 
meant eternal death, and the verb pédXere as if it indicated the 
effect of living to the flesh. But this is quite contrary to the 
usage of the verb uéAXw; and out of more than a hundred 
instances in which it occurs in the New Testament, not one can 
be found in which it is used in sucha sense. It denotes what 
must necessarily come to pass, or what is speedily to come to 


pass (Viger, cap.v.§ 8; Herman in Arnold, § 765). Here it 


probably combines both meanings, and intimates, that death, as 


the terminator of all carnal gratifications, is both inevitable and 
always at hand. 

There is, if we interpret @avaros as meaning merely temporal 
death, and wédAere of inevitable and speedy futurity, a due pro- 
portion between the apostle’s premises and his conclusion, which 
is quite destroyed if we interpret the former of eternal death, and 
the latter as intimating its cause. In the one case it is said, that, 
because death terminates all the gratifications of the flesh, there- 
fore immortal beings are not debtors to it to live after it. But 
the inference is exceedingly feeble, if we suppose that the argu- 
ment is, that eternal death will be the consequence of living to 
the flesh, and that on this account men are not debtors to it to 
live after it. If St. Paul had intended to bring forward eternal 
death, his description of the obligation to avoid it would surely 
have been something more than a mere negation of its being worth 
men’s while to live after the flesh, because if they did so they 
would die eternally. The context seems clearly to point out, 
that temporal death, as the termination of all worldly gratifica- 
tions, is what is meant; and that St. Paul has guarded his lan- 
guage from misinterpretation, by using méAXeTe aroOvioKew 

BB2 
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instead of the future, to intimate that the death spoken of is not 
the consequence of living to the flesh, but the inevitable and 
speedy dissolver of the flesh, and of all its enjoyments. Those 
persons who are so anxious to bring in eternal death at every 
stage of the apostle’s reasoning in which the word @dvaros occurs, 
seem to forget that he is addressing, not the unconverted and un- 
believing (before whom it would be both necessary and judicious 
to set forth the terrors of the Lord), but the converted and believ- 
ing; not those who were under the spirit of bondage, but those 
who had received the Spirit of adoption, those who were led by 
love, not by fear. ‘‘ In the addresses to believers, how sparingly 
do you find the ¢error of the Lord, which is wielded so powerfully 
against the world!” That the spirit here referred to is man’s 
renewed mind, and not the Spirit of God, seems evident. “ For 
it is not so great a solecism to say, that the spirit of man or man 
himself should be an agent in this business, as to affirm. that 
whence it would follow, that the Spirit of God should in this 
work of mortification be man’s instrument. For that which man 
worketh by the Spirit, man is more properly said to work it than 
the Spirit. Now our apostle saith, that we must mortify the 
deeds of the body; and he that mortifieth is the agent; that 
by which we work this mortification is but our instrument. 
And better it were to say, that the spirit of man should be 
man’s instrument in this work, rather than the Spirit of Gag — 
Jackson. ) 
VERSE 14.—'Oco. yap Ivetpatt. Ocod ayovrat, ovTol elow 
viot Ocod, For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God. They who are obedient to. His suggestions, who 
have a filial spirit, which leads them to say, Speak, Lord, thy ser- 
vant heareth—these, and these only, are the sons of God. Here, 
as in the first, fourth, and ninth verses, there is a reference both, 
to justification and renewal; but renewal has, at each successive 
reference, become more and more prominent; and here it is the 
principal subject, the reference to justification being not direct, 
but by implication, as attaching to the sons of God. ‘‘ Quotquot. 
enim Spiritu Dei aguntur his filii Dei sunt non litera, sed spiritu, 
non lege precipiente, minante, promittente, sed Spine esto 
illuminante, an reac "— St. Aug. : 
VERSE 15.—Od yap éXaBere mvebpa, Sovdelas Tan €is boBov, 
arr éaBete mvedpua violecias, év 6 kpavouev, ABBA, 6 Ilarhp, 
For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear (‘to 
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feare any moare.”—Tynd., Cran., Genev.); but ye have received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The spirit of 
bondage is that engendered by the law—by the dread of death, 

and by regarding death as a proof of inevitable and final eben 
nation, and of exclusion from God’s favour and from all happiness. 

“ Spiritus ergo servitutis in timore, ille est qui potestatem habet 
mortis, quia in ipso timore per totam vitam rei erant servitutis 
qui sub lege agebant non gratia.”—St. Aug. The spirit of bond- 
age, as occupying the heart, is that state of mind associated with 
the dpovnwa tis capkos, the spirit that possesses those who, 
through the fear of death, regarded as a final condemnation, were 
all their life-time subject to bondage. Believers, on the contrary, 
have received the spirit of adoption—that filial confidence in God 
by which they look on Him as their reconciled God, who has 
disarmed death of its sting, and whose thoughts to them are 
thoughts of favour and peace. Hence they no longer regard Him 
as a deadly enemy, nor even as a hard task-master; but as a mer- 
ciful and gracious God, to whom they are now enabled to look 
up through a very different medium, and to call upon Him, 
** Abba, Father.” ‘* Ecce unde liberi, ecce unde condelectamur 
legi Dei. Libertas enim delectat. Nam quamdiu facis timore 
Baod justum est, non Deus te delectat: quamdiu non te delectat, 
adhue servus facis. Delectat et liber es. Noli timere poenam 
sed ama justitiam.”—Sv¢. Aug. 

The adverb waduyv shows that the law and gospel are here com- 
pared. ‘*Quid est zferum? Quomodo terrente molestissimo 
pedagogo. Quid est iterum? Sicut in monte Sina accepistis 
spiritum servitutis.”—St. dug. ‘Timor servus est, caritas libera 
est. Fac vel timore pen, si nondum potes amore justitie. 
Veniet domina et servus abscedet, quia consummata charitas foras 
mittet timorem.”—HJdem. - 
~ Some theologians, however, interpret the spirit of bondage, not 
as the spirit with which a man is imbued, but as the Spirit of 
God operating through the law. So Charnock: ‘ As He is called 
the Spirit of truth, and the Spirit of adoption, because He applies 
the promises of grace, so He is called the Spirit of bondage, as He 
gives a sight of those fetters that are bound on by sin and Satan, 
and applies the law as a ministration of death, as that whereby 
the man is shut up under sin, and at present sees no way of 
epee?) In the application of the threatenings He is a Spirit 
of bondage; in the application of the promises He is a Spirit of 
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adoption; as He flashes fire in the face of a sinner, so He strews 
comforts in the heart of a believer.” Both views meet, to a cer- 
tain extent. Saving convictions are to be attributed to the Spirit 
of God, as well as all filial affections; but we can scarcely regard 
the Spirit of God as producing that spirit of bondage which is 
accompanied with feelings of unmitigated hostility to God. These 
are the results of natural depravity, and of the promptings of that 
spirit who ever seeks to exasperate it. This, Charnock himself 
admits elsewhere: ‘‘ Thus Satan endeavoured to engage Job in 
an open hostility against God, and spared no way to gall him, 
and move him to so cursed a rebellion. When such motions are 
found by any persons lying under a sense of sin, and wrath due 
to it, they may conclude them not to be any touches of the Holy 
Spirit, who being a Spirit of holiness, can never stir up such 
motions.” 

Melancthon thus refers to the different views of God en- 
tertained before and after faith: ‘* Donec conscientia sine fide 
est in pavoribus desperanda fugit Deum, dubitat an exaudiat an 
respiciat, etc., et non invocat Deum. Hee fides et agnitio 
misericordiz Dei facit proprie discrimen inter Christianos et 
implos, quia in impiis manet dubitatio et indignatio adversus 
Deum.” 

Some critics suppose that the use of the two words, Abba, and 
Father, is intended to express the truth, that both Jews and 
Gentiles stood in the relation of children; others, that there is an 
allusion to a law among the Jews, which forbade a slave from 
calling a free man a8@a, or a free woman twa. The former is 
the more pleasing explanation. Olshausen takes another view, 
and says, ‘‘ Abba, like papa, can be spoken by the mouth of even 
the babbling child, and properly therefore characterises genuine 
childlike disposition and manner.” Theodoret had before pro- 
pounded this view: ‘‘ He added Abba, showing the confidence of 
those who thus call; for even children, using a greater boldness 
to their fathers (for they have not yet a perfect discrimination),” 
that is, of sounds, ‘‘ rather frequently use to them this sound 
(dwvn).’—Theod. Koppe supposes that 4bba was the word which 
the apostle used in his own prayers, and which he translates in 
accommodation to those to whom he wrote. Perhaps, however, 
after all, it may be the repetition of earnest attachment and deep 
confidence. It shows strongly the contrast between the law and 
the gospel, that the name ‘“ Father,” by which Christians are 
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taught continually to address God, is scarcely ever used in the 
Old Testament in reference to God. It is found, however, in 
1 Chron. xxix. 10, Isa. xiii. 16, lxiv. 8. 

VERSE 16.—Ad70 76 IIvetpa cuppaptupel TO Trvevpmate Huov, 
drt eopev téxva Ocod, The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are children of God. Man being reconciled to God 
through the blood of atonement, the threatening which once 
interposed between him and God is removed, and believers are 
enabled to regard themselves as God’s children, and to look up to 
Him as their reconciled Father. In addition to this, the blessed 
Spirit who applies Christ’s death to their comfort, and works in 
them corresponding dispositions, gives to this motive to love God 
its full and final efficacy, by His internal operations. He brings 
in an additional and corroborative testimony of the acceptance of 
believers, the confidence of which is then grounded, not only on 
what Christ has done and what God has promised through Him, 
but on what they feel to have been wrought by the operation of 
an assisting power within them in their sanctification, and also 
by a heartfelt happiness, which they have already experienced in 
the diffusion, at times, within their souls of a peace that passeth 
understanding. ‘‘ It is the office of the Holy Ghost to assure us 
of the adoption of sons, to create in us a sense of paternal love of 
God towards us, to give us an earnest of our everlasting inherit- 
ance.” —Pearson on the Creed. ‘‘ The witness of the Spirit is not 
to be placed merely in the feeling (1 John 111.19), but His whole 
inward and outward efficacy must be taken together: for instance, 
His comfort, His incitement to prayer, His censure of sin, His 
impulse to works of love, to witness before the world, and such- 
like more.”—Olsh. 

Verse 17.—Ei 5é réxva, kal KrAnpovopotr KAnpovopot mev 
Ocod, cuvyxAnpovopot Sé Xpiorod, But if children, then heirs; heirs 
indeed of God, and fellow-heirs of Christ. Believers are heirs of 
God; that is, of that happiness which God can bestow, and which 
in its highest degree consists in the closest communion with Him, 
and in beholding and adoring His unspeakable perfections. They 
are fellow-heirs with Christ, who has purchased for them the 
inheritance, and who has entered in upon it, to hold it for them. 
Identified with Christ in His death, and sanctified by His Spirit, 
they shall be associated with Him in glory. “Ezetén 8é ob mavta 
Ta TéKVa KANpovomoL, Seikvuct STL huels Kal Téxva Kal KANpOVO- 
pou “Evreién ob mdytes KAnpovouos cial peyddov mpayyatov 
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Selevucwv ote Kab peyara Knpovodpmev.tA—Theophyl. Tynd., Cran., 
and the Geney. versions render the last clause, ‘‘ heyres anexed 
with Christ”; the Rheims, ‘‘ co-heirs with Christ.” 

Himep cvptracyopev, va Kal cvvdoEac0apev, If at least we 
suffer together with Him, that we may be glorified together. A par- 
ticipation of the sufferings of Christ is an indispensable requisite 
in the discipline of the sons of God, without which they are not, 
and cannot be, His sons. The types of Christ pointed to Him as 
-a suffering Saviour. The Captain of man’s salvation was made 
perfect through suffering; and so were those who were not only 
saved by Him in common with all the redeemed, but who both 
prefigured Christ, and were conformed to His image and charac- 
ter. Abel, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and David, and specially the 
people of Israel, were of this number. Like Him, the latter 
sojourned in Egypt, wandered in a waste and howling wilderness 
forty years (corresponding to the days of His temptation), en- 
dured various and violent conflicts with the enemies of God, and 
at last, after much tribulation, entered into the land of rest. 

Eirep here, as at verse 9 and elsewhere, has the force of at 
least, as applying to a thing which in one case (ver. 9) could not 
be supposed to be otherwise, namely, that in those whom St. Paul 
was addressing, the Spirit of God dwelt; and in the present, to a 
course of action which, from its unspeakable advantages over its 
opposite, there would be no hesitation in adopting. In this sense 
it gives a due emphasis to the yap of the next verse, as if the 
apostle had said, ‘* Ye shall be fellow-heirs with Christ if, at least, 
you suffer with Him; and this I cannot suppose you will for a 
moment hesitate in doing; for I reckon that the sufferings to be 
so endured are not for a moment to be compared to the glorious 
inheritance to be attained.” 


1 Since all sons are not heirs, he shows that we are both sons and heirs ; 
and since all heirs are not heirs of great things, he shows that we inherit 
great things. 
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§ 


XVIL—UNSPEAKABLE SUPERIORITY OF THE FU- 
TURE GLORY OF BELIEVERS TO THEIR PRESENT 
SUFFERINGS. BENEFICIAL PURPOSES OF THE 
SUFFERINGS OF THOSE WHO LOVE GOD, AND 
THEIR FINAL SECURITY. 


Cap. VIII. 18—39. 


Sr. Paun, having pointed out to the believers at Rome the vast superiority 


of the pleasures of God’s children over those of the flesh, and the bless- 
edness of possessing the spirit of adoption, instead of the spirit of bond- 
age, which influences those who seek a legal acceptance, proceeds to 
show how light the afflictions of God’s children are, compared with 
their future glory (ver.18). He shows that their earnest expectation 
of a new heavens and a new earth only awaits the enrolment of all God’s 
children, and the completion of His purposes of mercy ; that the condi- 
tion of the creation naturally follows that of man; and that, as its 
debasement was connected with his fall, its restoration will be conse- 
quent upon his recovery, and it will then be delivered into a liberty 
from imperfection proportioned to his; and he refers to the common 
groans of rational and inanimate nature for deliverance, as affording an 
argument for their mutual redemption from all decay (ver. 18—23). 

He exhorts those whom he addresses, to patience under their afflic- 
tions, under the influence not only of that hope, by continuing in which 
they were to be saved (ver. 24,25), but of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, and of His guidance, strengthening, and fervent intercession 
within them, to teach them what to pray for as they ought, and under 
the support of the firm assurance, that all things worked together for 
good to those to whom God had already proved His love, in their very 
calling to His gospel (ver. 24—28). 

He proves that this assurance was grounded not only on God’s pro- 
mises, but on the experience and record of His past dealings with those 
whom He first knew and marked out for His peculiar people of old, as 
He now did believers by calling them by His gospel. Having marked 
them out for His own by the prophecies that went before on them, and 


_ having predicted those sufferings by which they were to be disciplined 


and conformed to the image of His Son; so that in their afflictions, as 
in many other things, they might both typify the Son of God and all 
His future brethren, who should, like Him, be made perfect by suffering, 
He justified them in the sight of the nations, and vindicated their 
claim to be His chosen people by the strongest declarations, by signs 


1 Numb. xxiii., xxiv., may be regarded as a striking instance of appeal 


to God’s verdict, on the part of the nations opposed to Israel; and the 
21st verse as a most explicit justification, or solemn declaration of judg: 
ment in favour of His peculiar people. - 
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and wonders, and by His outstretched arm; and, finally, He also glo- 
rified them, notwithstanding their weakness and ingratitude, by His 
glorious presence and government over them—and at last, after having, 
during their forty years’ wanderings, fitted them for it, by bringing 
them into the land of His glory (ver. 29, 30). 

Animated by these proofs of God’s goodness, and of the wisdom with 
which He made the afflictions of His people of old not only to work for 
their good, but to be the most efficacious means in effecting it, and in 
preparing so ungrateful and stubborn a race for the land of promise, the 
apostle asks, What can be opposed to such long-continued and undeni- 
able proofs of God’s willingness to do good to His people, and of His wis- 
dom and power in accomplishing it ? Or who can be against those on 
whose side God is, or what gift will He withhold who has already given 
His Son? Or who can lay anything to their charge whom God justifies, 
or condemn those for whom Christ has died and risen, and for whom 
He now intercedes ? (ver.31—34). 

He concludes with the declaration of his unshaken confidence—built 
upon the contemplation of God’s dealings with His people of old, whom, 
notwithstanding their perverseness, He brought into the land of rest, 
and upon the past experience of His love in giving His Son—that nothing 
shall ever separate His faithful people from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus (ver. 35—39). 


VERSE 18.—Aoyifouar yap, 6tt otk a&ta Ta TaOnwata Tov vov 
KaLpov Tpos THY wérdoVoaY So~ay atroKaduPOhvar ets Huas, For I 
reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy in com- 
parison of the glory that is to be revealed in connexion with us. 
‘When expressed by a Paul who had been im labours more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in 
deaths oft, and who was consequently well acquainted with the 
maOnuata of a disciple, such a persuasion as this has a double 
weight. He expresses himself to the same effect, 2 Cor.iv.17.” 
—Tholuck. St.Paul had indeed drunk deeply of his Master’s 
cup. ‘‘Ipse dicit qui patiebatur, et sciebat pro quo nomine 
patiebatur, et quo fructu patiebatur. Szviat mundus, fremat 
mundus, increpet linguis, coruscet armis, quicquid potest faciat, 
quid faciet ad quod accepturi sumus.”—St. Aug. The force of 
yap has been pointed out in the remarks on the preceding verse. 
The pédroveav amoxarvdOjvar indicates, agreeably to the re- 
marks made on péAdw, ver. 13, a proximate revelation, which is 
well illustrated by 1 Pet.1.5, where the same glory is spoken of 
as érolunv atroxadudOjvat, ready to be revealed. 

This verse strongly confirms the view, that the death referred 
to in the 10th verse is temporal death, regarded as terminating 
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all the pleasures of the carnal mind. It shews the apostle’s in- 
tention of comparing the pleasures of sin, which are but for a 
season, with the perpetual pleasures of the spiritual mind; and of 
confirming the constancy of believers at Rome, by showing that 
the afflictions involved in living godly in Christ Jesus are not to 
be compared to the glory which shall be associated with their 
future and eternal existence; and that it is, therefore, better to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin, which are but for a season. If by death, in the 
10th verse, St. Paul had intended to direct attention to eternal 
death, he could scarcely have avoided contrasting the short 
sufferings of believers with the eternal sufferings of unbelievers, 
and the brief pleasures of the latter with the abiding and eternal 
glory of the former. But he does not do so, because he is ad- 
dressing to believers motives adapted to those who have received 
the spirit of adoption. ‘YmepBaivover tols ayavas of otéhavor, 
ov ouyKpivoyTat Tois Trovols ai avTLOOcELs* TpMLKPOS 6 TrOVOS GAXa 
Tov TO EAmiCopevov Képdos’ Sia ToL TOUTO, ov puLcOov aAdAU Sdéav 
Tpocdokopeva tpoonyopevoey.'—Theodor. ‘Ad tempus laboras 
inter iniquos O juste, in eternum non laborabis; brevis est mo- 
lestia tua, eterna erit beatitudo tua. Ad modicum dolebis, sine 
fine gaudebis.”——S¢. Auy. ‘‘ In the Talmudic Tract Perke Aboth, 
chap.iv. § 17, we read, R. Jacob said: One hour’s refreshment 
in the world to come is better than the whole life on this side the 
grave.”’—Tholuck. IIpos is often used, as here, in comparisons. 
VERSE 19.—'H yap azoxapadokia ths KTicews THY aTroKd- 
uw ToV Viav TOD Ocod arrexdéxerat, For the earnest expectation 
of the creation awaiteth the manifestation of the sons of God. The 
glory which is to be revealed is the creation of new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. ‘This new crea- 
tion is to take place whenever God’s purposes of mercy are com- 
pleted, when all the sons of God have been ransomed, and the 
whole family of the redeemed have been restored to God’s favour. 
The-first born of the travail of the Saviour’s soul must, therefore, 
wait for the reception of the last born, before they can both 
witness the future glory. As it was said of those of old, that 
they might not without us be made perfect, so it must be said, 


1 The crowns surpass the conflicts, the gifts in return are beyond com- 
parison with the labours ; the labour is small, but great the hoped-for 
reward. Wherefore he calls the things which we expect, not reward, but 


glory. 
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that the believers of the apostle’s time could not, until their 
future brethren had been all received, and thus made manifest, 
be made perfect. The new heavens and new earth shall not 
appear until every child of God has been manifested, until every 
one has been brought into God’s fold, and his claim to be a child 
of God proved by the decision of the great Judge. The children 
of God are the persons for whom the future glory, the new 
heavens and new earth are prepared, for whom it is ready to be 
revealed, only awaiting the completion of their number, the 
accomplishment of their discipline, and their reception of a 
judicial claim to it, by being recognised as God’s children: at His 
tribunal, to burst upon their view in all its glory. The mani- 
festation of the sons of God is an event upon which the most 
stupendous and magnificent display of their heavenly Father’s 
power and goodness rests, as it were, in abeyance. It is the 
veil which interposes between the scene which all heaven and 
earth shall be called upon to witness, to which all the heavenly 
hosts, the innumerable company of angels, the general assembly 
and church of the. first born, as well as the spirits of just men 
made perfect, look intently forward. The voice of the archangel 
and the awful notes of the trump of God, the elements melting 
with a fervent heat, and the world wrapped in universal flame, 
the appearance of the great white throne, the descent of the 
holy city as a bride adorned for her nuptials, and the glories of 
the habitation of the people of God in that new heavens and new 
earth, are all suspended and concealed from view until the time 
of the manifestation of the sons of God. Until this takes place, 
it is with all these events as it was with Lot’s escape from Sodom, 
nothing can be done. When the discipline of the sons of God 
is accomplished, their number completed, and sentence pro- 
nounced, then the interposing veil will be removed, and all the 
glory of the heavenly place not made with hands shall break 
upon their-ravished sight. Hence the accomplishment of God’s 
purposes of mercy, the redemption of all His people, and the 
speedy manifestation of His sons, as an indispensable preliminary 
to their future perfection and glory, is expected with intense 
desire by ‘believers, whose constant prayer is, Thy kingdom come, 
Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly. What a sublime dignity does 
it reflect upon the children of God, that so glorious a display 
should be. waiting for the bringing forth of the top-stone, the 
last heaven-born soul, for its appearance. The view here taken. 
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seems to have been that in which Tertullian regarded the passage. 
He says, in his treatise on Prayer, ‘‘ Wherefore, if the present 
coming of the Lord’s kingdom pertain to the will of God, and to 
our earnest expectation, how pray some for a sort of probonging of 
the world.” | 
Amoxapadoxia, from amo, from; xdpa, the head, and doxéw, 
to expect, gives the idea of an earnest looking-forward to one 
object, which withdraws the attention from others. So here, the 
minds of believers are diverted from dwelling upon the sufferings 
of the present time by the earnest and intense expectation of 
the glory to be revealed, or of the new heavens and new earth. 
The Nur. Ital. Bible renders it ‘‘ L’intento el’desiderio; the Mod- 
Gr., 7) weyaAn Tpocdoxia; the Dutch Annotators (gr.), ‘ For the 
longing or waiting of the creature expecteth with head lift up.” 
VERSE 20.—(T7} yap patarnt.n KTiotw UTETaAYN, OVX EXOVTA, 
ana ova Tov vTotdEavta) (For the creature was made subject to. 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same). The subjection of the material creature to-a deteriorated 
state—a state corresponding a habitation to the degraded state 
of the being for whose abode it was intended, is expressly recorded, 
Gen. iii. 17, and this was effected, not, as in the case of the 
rational creation, in the possession of a will, and, owing to a per- 
verted exercise of it. ‘‘ Sic Philo ovx évta avto€ovoua, condi- 
tionem invitam vanitate succedisse, ait Tertullianus.”—Grot. in 
Poole. ‘‘Non de sua propria inclinazione.”—Nur. B.); but by. 
man who, in the exercise of a will as a rational agent, brought 
down the leprosy of God’s curse upon his habitation, a curse 
which nothing but its dissolution, or purification by fire, will 
remove. The material creation, possessing no will, could not. 
transgress against God nor corrupt itself. The opposition, between. 
ovyx éxovoa and diva Tov UroTta~ayta, proves, that the apostle’s 
object is to show, that it was not on its own account. Cursed, 
said God, after Adam’s fall, 7s the ground for thy sake. The de- 
terioration and vanity of the creation depended, and was then 
attendant upon the fall of man; its restoration to, more than 
pristine glory is suspended upon his recovery. . In neither case 
has the material creation anything to do with its own state, as a 
cause, or in the exercise of a will, for it has none. ‘ He says, 
the creation was made subject to vanity, that is, to corruption, 
it became corruptible on account of thee, O man. For since you 
have received a mortal body, and, susceptible of suffering on that. 
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account, the earth has brought forth thorns and thistles, and the 
heavens, growing old, require change... . For this was done for 
your advantage, that, beholding its corruption, you might despise 
it and look to heaven.”—Theophyl. ‘‘It is then meet for us to 
consider what a dreadful curse we have deserved, since all created 
things, in themselves blameless, both in earth and in the visible 
heavens undergo punishment for our sins; for it has not hap- 
pened through their own faults that they are liable to corruption.” 
—Calvin. 

The habitation of man, in his original, his fallen, and his 
glorified states, the material creation follows implicitly and natu- 
rally the phases of the character and condition of its tenant. 
Good at its creation, deteriorated at the fall, glorious beyond 
conception at man’s full and perfect restoration. ‘‘ Like as the 
nurse who has reared the child of a king, enjoys the benefit 
along with him upon his succeeding to his paternal dominions: so 
is it with the Creation.’—St. Chrys. 

VERSE 21—En’ édrribe Ott Kal avth 7 KTicws EXevPEpwOnceTat 
amo THS Sovdelas THs POopas eis THv érevOepiav THs do—ns TaV 
téxveov tov Oeod, In hope that even the creation itself shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. That this verse 1s immediately connected with 
ver. 19, and that ver. 20 is parenthetical, seems evident. The 
earnest expectation of the new creation awaits or is suspended 
upon the manifestation of the sons of God: the glory spoken of 
is a glory intimately connected with and dependant upon us as 
Christians, and is to be revealed in association with us (d7roxa- 
AvPOHvas ets nwas); and, therefore, the expectation of it awaits 
or is attendant upon the manifestation of the sons of God, in hope 
that, at that time, not only shall the sons of God be delivered 
from the power of corruption to which they have become subject, 
but that the creation itself also, or even the very material creation, 
which was subjected to a deterioration on account of man’s de- 
generacy, shall be restored to more than its pristine glory in 
connexion with man’s perfection. The form of the expression, 
avTH » KTicws, strongly confirms this interpretation. It clearly 
points out the existence upon the side of the awaiting party of a 
twofold hope. ‘The first is the hope of the manifestation of the 
sons of God in a glorious manner or condition; the second is 
that of a deliverance of the creation itself into a corresponding 
state. No interpretation which does not embrace this twofold 
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hope, of the glory of the sons of God at their manifestation, and 
of the deliverance of something else into a corresponding glorious 
state, will meet the case. ‘‘ What then? Was it harshly treated 
on another’s account? By no means, for it was on thy account 
it was made. What wrong, then, is done it, which was made 
for my sake, when it suffers these things for my correction? Or, 
indeed, one has no right to moot the question of right and wrong 
at all in the case of things void of soul and feeling... . It was 
evil intreated for thy sake, and became corruptible, yet it had no 
wrong done to it. For incorruptible will it be for thy sake again. 
For it shall be freed, he says, from the bondage of corruption; 
that is, it shall no longer be corruptible, but shall go along with 
the beauty given to thy body; just as when this became corrup- 
tible, that became corruptible also; so now it is made incorrup- 
tible, that shall go along with and follow it, too.”—St. Chrys. 
‘‘And it (the creation) shall share your good things, and it shall 
not be corruptible, but shall follow you.”’—Theophyl. 

‘*¢The Rabbins likewise taught the glorification of the lifeless 
creation. R. Beracja, in the name of R. Samuelis, said, Though 
all things were created perfect, they nevertheless became corrupt 
when the first man sinned, nor will they return to their right 
condition until Pherez (the Messias) come, as it is written in 
Ruth iv.18. Here the word ni>1n is written ‘plene’ with 
the 1, because there are six things (}, as a number, denotes six) 
which shall return to their primeval state, the beauty of man, 
his life, the length of his stature, the fruits of the earth, the fruits 
of the trees, and the lights of heaven. RK. Bechai in Schulhan 
Arba, bl. 9, sp. 4, says, ‘In those days shall the whole creation 
be changed for the better, and return to her perfection and purity 
as she was in the time of the first man before he sinned.’’’— Tholuck, 
‘‘ Even in the things of the world of bodies which surround us, 
there is an element of life, a yearning of what is bound, which, 
like that Memnon statue, unconsciously makes symphony when 
the ray touches it from above.”—Schubert in Olshausen. ‘ When 
I stand all alone at night in open nature, I feel as though it were 
a spirit, and begged redemption of me. Often have I had the 
sensation as if nature, in wailing sadness, entreated something of 
me, so that, not to understand what she longed for, cut through 
my very heart.’—Gdthe in Olshausen. This seems to be what 
the apostle refers to, the bondage of corruption. All that is in 
the world is perishing: the whole animal and vegetable kingdom 
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is an unceasing current of decomposition and corruption, and of 
reproduction. All these things with which our habitation is fur- 
nished, suited either for our support and ornament or gratification, 
perish. Those which are for support and protection perish in 
the using; those for embellishment decay; the form of the 
fashion of them and all their beauty perish as the flower of the 
field, so that nothing is in one stay; and even if man himself 
were delivered into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, the 
earth as at present constituted would afford him no suitable habi- 
tation, It would still teem with perishing associations, and, as 
in the days of Solomon, be all vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Not so with the new heavens and new earth. ‘The associations 
there connected with the external display of God’s attributes are 
abiding; the glory of that place is an abiding glory. The iden- 
tical peace glory, and blessedness of that place, so far as it is 
connected with external manifestations of the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of that being who Himself dwells in the lght 
which no man can approach unto, that gladdened the souls of the 
blessed at its first exhibition, will for ever continue to do so; 
and the only change which can take place will be that of an in- 
crease in its glory,.or in their powers of discovering and pene- 
trating it; no setting suns, no bright days succeeded by gloomy 
darkness, but the Lamb is for ever the light thereof; no perishing 
food, no failing strength, no fading beauty as of the flowers 
which perish, but the perennial tree of life in never-failing 
vigour, bloom, and virtue. No display of God’s power, wisdom, 
and goodness, which to-day shall impress glorified souls with 
ardent love to Him whose works are so wondrous and beneficent, 
and which to-morrow they will seek in vain, in order to invigo- 
rate and renew the blessed feeling, and to reiterate its good 
effects, but a constaht abiding, and increasing glorious exhibition’ 
of all God’s wonderful attributes. The abiding glory of the 
future world will, through the never-ending ages of eternity, 
invite and attract the attention and admiration, and stimulate the 
love and Praise of happy immortals. sa | 
Eis tiv érevbepiav ths S0&ns TaV TéxvaV TOD Sede Into the 
Rises of the glory or glorious liberty of the sons of God, that 1s, a 
liberty corresponding in its character to that of those with whom 
it is intimately connected. ‘‘ But he means, not that all creatures 
shall be partakers of the same glory with the sons of God, but 
that they, according to their nature, shall be participators of a 
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better condition; for God will restore to a perfect state the world 

now fallen, together with mankind. But what the perfection 
will be, as to beasts as well as plants and mortals, it is not meet 
nor right in us to inquire more curiously; for the chief effect of 
corruption is decay. Some subtile men, but hardly soberminded, 
inquire whether all sorts of animals will be immortal; but if the 
reins be given to speculations, where will they at length lead us? 
Let us then be content with this simple doctrine—that such will 
be the constitution and the complete order of things, that no- 
thing will be deformed or fading.’’— Calvin. 

VERSE 22.—Oidapev yap Ott Taca 4 KTicws cvoTevdter Kal 
auv@diver axpt tov vov, For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth together until now ; that is, we, the same 
persons, who are expecting the new creation, knowing that the 
present one was subjected to corruption on man’s account, and 
who, therefore, hope that it will be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption, know that it groans and travails until now. 
Figurative expressions of this nature, in reference to the material 
and inanimate creation, abound in the scriptures. Thus Is. xxiv. 
4, The earth mourneth and fadeth away, the world languisheth. 
Ver. 5, The earth also is defiled under the inhabitants thereof. Ver.6, 
Therefore hath the curse devoured the earth. Again, Jer.iv.4, How 
long shall the land mourn and the herbs of every field wither, for the 
wickedness of them that dwell therein? vv is significant of a 
figurative sympathy, which is more frequently spoken of in cases 
of rejoicing. Let the earth be glad, and all that therein is; the 
round world, and they that dwell therein. Let the heavens rejoice, 
and let the earth be glad; let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 
Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein; then shall all the trees 
of the wood rejoice (Ps. xcvi.). Again, Is.lv.12, For ye shall go 
out with joy, and be led forth with peace; the mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before you into singing, and all the trees of 
the field shall clap their hands. 

Suvwdiver, Is in travail together. Probably there is a reference 
here to the earth being the receptacle of the mortal bodies of men, 
which is therefore described as figuratively groaning with a sense 
of the awful mass of mortality which it bears, as an introductory 
step to its own renovation, and preparation to be the habitation 
of incorruptible beings—a travailing, as it were, to cast forth her 
dead. It is also significant of a groaning which will not be in 
vain. ‘‘ But it isa most suitable similitude; it shows that the 
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groaning of which he speaks will not be in vain and without effect, 
for it will at length bring forth a joyful and blessed fruit.”— 
Calvin. This renovation of the earth was so much dwelt upon by 
the prophets, particularly by Isaiah, that St. Paul might well use 
the expression, olSaey, in reference to it, in an address to a body 
of which Jewish converts composed a large part. 

VERSE 23.—Ov povov 8, adda Kal avrol Thy amapynVv ToD 
TIvetpatos éyovres, Kal jets avtol év éavtois orevafopev, viobe- 
clav ATrEKOEYOMEVOL THV ATOAVTPWOLW TOD capmaTos HuaVv, And not 
only so, but even we ourselves, who have the first-fruts of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for, or expecting, 
the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body. ‘The present con- 
dition of the material creation clearly indicates derangement and 
disorder. The belief of the existence of a Being of infinite wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, renders this fact inexplicable, were it 
not from its connexion with man, as his habitation, by whose 
fall such a change, as a means of keeping under and counteract- 
ing his evil tendencies, and of disciplining him for restoration to 
a perfect state, was rendered necessary. Being necessary and 
adapted to his present moral state, it is not only consistent with, 
but illustrates the divine attributes. When, however, his restora- 
tion to a higher than his original state has been accomplished, it 
would be natural to expect a corresponding change in his habita- 
tion, which, as perverted from its original object to be the abode 
of pure and holy beings, defiled by the iniquity of its inhabitants, 
teeming with the wrecks of mortality, and defaced in its exhibi- 
tion of proofs of the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, its 
Maker, might naturally be represented as groaning and travailing 
for its deliverance from such a state. The fact of its present 
degradation, associated with the knowledge of the truth, that the 
cause of that degradation has been removed by Christ’s atone- 
ment, and a way opened for its renovation consistently with the 
justice of God, would naturally lead to the inference, that that 
degradation would be removed. When, in addition to this, they 
for whose cause the earth had been cursed and degraded from its 
original beauty and goodness, were restored to favour, and that 
mortality with which the deterioration of the material world was 
associated was counteracted, and they who had been consigned to 
the dust under its influence were to be restored, the expectation 
of the renovation of the world in a corresponding degree would 
naturally be increased. Finally, this expectation would receive 
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its full confirmation from a revelation that this would be the case; 
and the hope of this event would obtain the most powerful sup- 
port of which it was susceptible, in the personal reception by 
believers of the influences of that mighty agent, by whom this 
restoration to life was to be effected, in their sanctifying and 
comforting power, and in the suggestion by the Holy Spirit, of 
an earnest desire, on the part of Christians, for that happy event, 
or for the redemption of their bodies from the power of corrup- 
tion, and for the full and perfect enjoyment of the benefits of 
their adoption, in being admitted to the purchased and promised 
inheritance, the glorious abode to be revealed in connexion with 
their resurrection. “EE av yap édkdBowev mvevpatixov yapiopa- 
Tov (TadTa yap 1) amapx7)), Kal Ta wéddoVTA TEKpaLpoucla.1— 
Theophyl. As God set before the Israelites some of the first-fruits 
of the promised land, to quicken their desires for that glorious 
inheritance; so He vouchsafes to His people glimpses of their 
future glory, and first-fruits of that joy and peace of which they 
shall receive the fulness when their corruptible shall put on 
incorruption. This glorious prospect, and these first-fruits, lead 
to the most intense desire for the perfect possession of the pro- 
mised inheritance. 

The renovation of the world and the redemption of its inhabit- 
ants, correspond closely with the reanimation of the body and its 
union to the soul. What the body without the soul would be, 
that would the world be without its inhabitants; and there cer- 
tainly seems to be an absurdity in controverting, as a low view, 
the preparation of a material abode for beings who, though glori- 
fied, will still possess material bodies. Indeed, the contrary view 
of the resumption of material bodies without a material abode, 
seems as absurd as it is opposed to the plain declarations of Scrip- 
ture, that there shall be a new heavens and new earth (comp. Ps. 
cil. 26, 2 Pet. iii.13, Rev.xxi.1). ‘‘ Thus men also, when a son 
is to appear at his coming to a dignity, clothe even the servants 
with a brighter garment, to the glory of the son; so will God 
also clothe the creation with incorruption, for the glorious liberty 
of the children.”-—St. Chrys. 

Many suppose that the apostle, in speaking of the redemption 
of our bodies, alludes to two kinds of adoption among the Romans 
—one private, the other public. By the first, the adoption took 

1 From the spiritual gifts which we have received (for they are the first- 
fruits), we deduce proofs of future things. 
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place; by the second, it was fully acknowledged. The mani- 
festation previously spoken of affords some support to this view: 
believers are already adopted; but, at the resurrection, that adop- 
tion will be fully and publicly manifested and proclaimed. The 
use of the term azrodvTpwatr, instead of the more usual one, avd- 
oTaowv, is intended probably to signify, not only the object of our 
earnest desires, but the manner of its attainment. The resurrec- 
tion is the fruit of the redemption that is in Christ. ‘* Without 
bodily glorification, the being of man is imperfect, therefore even 
the souls under the altar long for bodily perfection (Rev. vi. 9).” 
—Olsh. ‘The redemption of the body, that is, its incorruption; 
for then the adoption will be firm, and then its completeness will 
arrive.” —Calvin. 

VERSE 24.—T7 yap édrmids éowOnuev, ‘Edis d5é€ Breropévy 
ou éoTw érxTris: 6 yap Breet Tis, Ti Kal édAmiGer; For our salva-— 
tion lies in hope; but hope that is seen ts not hope: for what a man 
seeth, why does he yet hope for? The helmet of the Christian’s 
armour is hope—the hope of a blessed resurrection to eternal life. 
Lucerna ecclesia spes ejus. It is the joy set before him, which 
animates the believer in running with patience his Christian 
course. ‘The expectation in the preceding verse, and the hope in 
this and in the 21st verse, are evidently the hope and expectation 
of believers; and it seems singular, that, under such circum- 
stances, the “ expectation” in the 19th verse should ever have been 
applied to any other beings. Ti ody oe écwce; TO eis TOV Oeov 
értricat povov, Kal miotevoat avT@ TeEpl wv éemnyyelNaTO Kab 
GdwxKe, Kal WAEoV oUdeV Elves EveyKElY. EL TOivUY AUTH GE éowce, 
TavTnv Katéxe Kal vov.'—St. Chrys. ‘We are saved by hope. 
It is not by immediate possession, but by hope, that we have 
been brought into this state of salvation.”—Sumner. ‘ The sal- 
vation whereto we were called lies in hope.”—Conybeare and 
Howson. Hope that is seen is not hope; because it is a necessary 
element of hope, that its object is future. The supposition of the 
presence or possession of an object, is destructive of all idea of it 
as future, or absent; and, consequently, cannot afford room for 
the existence or exercise of hope with regard to it. 

VERSE 25.—Ei &€ 6 ov Pré7ropev, EdXmriGopev, Ss Topovas 


1 What, then, has saved you? Simply hoping in God, and believing 
Him concerning what He has promised and given, and you had nothing 
more to support you. If, therefore, this saved you, hold it fast even 
now. . 
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ateydeyouc0a, But if what we see not we hope for, then do we with 
patience wait for it. Hope supports patience, the prospect of 
future bliss alleviates present suffering, and keeps the mind stayed 
upon God in patient continuance in well-doing. 

VERSE 26.—Qaattas 5é Kai To veda ovvavtixapBaverat 
tais acOnveias Hav, In like manner the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities. ‘Toward the same object which hope promotes, the 
Holy Spirit co-operates by obviating our weaknesses and natural 
impatience, and by taking, as it were, a share of our burden. 
We are saved by hope under the control of the Holy Spirit. We 
are supported under our afflictions, not only by the hope of future 
deliverance, but also by the present aids of the Holy Spirit in 
obviating our infirmities. If this has, as it seems natural to sup- 
pose, a connexion with the patience spoken of in the preceding 
verses, and the ignorance of what we should pray for as we 
ought, the natural inference is, that the infirmity principally 
intended is a want of patience, leading to an anxious or impa- 
tient desire for an immediate deliverance from the evils of the 
present time—a desire not sufficiently subordinated to the divine 
will, or to the necessity of the Christian discipline, and resem- 
bling in some degree the impatience of the children of Israel. 
Compare Ps.Ixxvii.10. 

To yap ri mpocevéapeba KaOd Se?, ove olSapev, For we know 
not what to pray for as we ought. ‘* For what we schuln preie as 
it behoweth we witen not.”’—Wickl. The object of our hope is 
prospective and distant, and we are as yet incapable of bearing 
its full revelation, and unfitted for its perfect enjoyment. Our 
infirmities cloud even that view which we might have while here, 
and our desires are proportionably vague and inconsistent; and 
we know not, therefore, what to pray for as we ought. Our 
petitions do not closely correspond with the nature of our hoped- 
for inheritance, nor is their fervency proportioned to its desirable- 
ness and excellency. Hence, like God’s people of old when 
journeying to Canaan, we are disposed to solicit things which 
would be prejudicial to our attainment of it, and our preparation 
for it; and, like them, we are too often inclined to manifest an 
impatience under our necessary discipline. “E7rel yap nv eiKos 
avTovs paotifouévous, éhavvouévous, pupla maoxovtas Seva, 
dveow Entelv, Kat voller avdtois NvotTerciy. Kal Ta’TnV aiTetv 
Tapa Tod Ocod thy yapw, Neyer, wr) Tdavtws TA SoKodVTA bpiv 
Eivat cuppépovta, TavTa Kal eivat vopitere. Kal yap Eis TOUTO THs 
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tov Oeov dedweba BonBeias..—St. Chrys. ‘*'Tamen nos nescientes 
quid ista prosunt, ab omni optamus tribulatione liberari.”— 
St. dug. The declaration, that we do not know what to pray for 
as we ought, seems intended to afford a marked contrast to the 
intimation, ver. 28, that we do know that all things work together 
for good. The two truths, that we know not what is really for 
our good, and that we do know that all things, even the most 
adverse in appearance, are made to work for our good, when 
combined afford an abundant and powerful motive for bearing 
our afflictions patiently. ‘To encourage and support believers 1s 
clearly the apostle’s object; to show them the various and power- 
ful motives which they possess for bearing afflictions patiently— 
not to inculcate any abstract dogma, or any belief of absolute 
safety, but to prove that they have every reason to commit them- 
selves implicitly to God’s guidance and discipline. 

Arr avo To IIvedwa brepevtvyxyaves vTép NUoV oTEVaYypLOLS 
anaryros, But the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us, with 
groanings that cannot be uttered. ‘* But the ilke Spirit axeth for 
us with sorwyne that moun not be telde out.”—Wick. ‘* Con 
sospiri ineffabili.”—Nur. Ital. Bib. To obviate our natural im- 
patience and ignorance, the Holy Ghost interposes, spiritualizing 
our views, suggesting desires suited to our prospects and future 
condition, and inspiring, by His close association with our spirits, 
an inexpressible longing for such a frame of mind, and such a 
submission to God’s discipline, as the Holy Ghost sees to be suit- 
able to our present state, and to our future inheritance. ‘‘ Non 
Spiritus Sanctus in semet ipso apud semet ipsum in illa trinitate 
gemit, sed in nobis gemit quia gemere nos facit.”—St. Aug. 
Thus He intercedes for us, pleading within, and through, and 
for us to God. Fenelon, in his essay, ‘“ Que l’Esprit de Dieu 
enseigne en dédans,” says, ‘‘ L’Esprit de Dieu est l’’me de notre 
Ame.” ‘ The work of the Spirit is exciting the heart at times of 
prayer to break forth in ardent desires to God, whatsoever the 
words be, whether new or old, yea, possibly without words; and 
then most powerful when it words it least, but vents in sighs and 
groans that cannot be expressed. Our Lord understands the 


1 For since it was likely that they, when they were scourged and driven 
out, and suffering grievances without number, should be seeking a respite, 
and think it was advantageous to them, and ask this favour of God; by no 
means, he says, suppose that what seem blessings to you are really so, for 
for this very thing we need God’s assistance, 
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language of these perfectly, and likes it best; He knows and 
approves the meaning of His own Spirit.”—Leighton’s Exposition 
of the Lord’s Prayer. ‘This passage seems to be one of those on 
which our collect for Whit-Sunday is founded. ‘* Grant us by 
the same Spirit to have a right judgment in all things, and ever 
to rejoice in His holy comfort.” For instances of prayer which 
it was not expedient to grant, see Deut.in.25, 2 Cor.xi1.8, 
Matt.xx.21. 

The sentiment of Cambyses, in his advice to Cyrus, as given 
by Rollin, corresponds very closely with that of this verse. ‘‘Cam- 
byse lui avoit souvent representé que la prudence des hommes est 
forte courte, leurs vues fort bornées, qu’ils ne peuvent penetrer 
dans l’avenir, et que souvent ce quils croient devoir tourner a 
leur avantage, devient la cause de leur ruine; au lieu que les 
Dieux étants éternels savent tout, l’av enir comme le passé et in- 
spirent 4 ceux qu'ils aiment ce qu'il est a propos d’entreprendre.” 

Srevaypmois ararytos, With groanings that cannot be altered. 
The Holy Spirit inspires desires for which we cannot find equi- 
valent language. ‘‘ The book Sohar observes on Ps. xviii. 16, 
These are words which cannot be uttered, and thoughts which 
the mouth cannot express.”—Tholuck. ‘‘And whereas we, as of 
ourselves, know not what to pray for, or how to pray as we 
ought, the Spirit of God aids us by His gracious work in us; 
stirring up our drowsy and dull hearts to make powerful suppli- 
cations to God, with sighs and groans that cannot be expressed. 
The Holy Ghost stirs us up to praying with inexpressible groans, 
and, as it were, spells our lesson before us, how we must pray in 
our troubles.” —Bp. Hall. 

VERSE 27.—0O 56é épevydy Tas Kapdias oide Ti TO Ppdvnuwa Tod 
Ilvevpatos, Ott Kata Ocov éevtuyydver brép aylwv, And He that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth the mind of the Spirit, because He 
intercedes for the saints agreeably to God’s will. He who discerns 
the inmost secrets of the soul, clearly perceives, by their com- 
plexion, those desires or petitions which are the result of the 
Holy Spirit’s influences; for, so far as His influences are yielded 
to, they produce a state of mind in exact conformity to the will 
of God with respect to us, and suggest corresponding petitions on 
our parts, which, as being the suggestions of the blessed Spirit, 
may be justly regarded as His intercessions within us.! ‘‘ Ti to 
fpovnua, k.T.r. id est, que preces queve suspiria a Spiritus sui 

1 The following very beautiful expression of the truth enunciated in 
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afflatu proficiscantur.”—-Beza. ‘What is the meaning or con- 
sideration or meditation.”— Dutch Annot. 

The passage evidently describes God as tracing in the lineaments 
of the mind, and in the petitions of the patient believer, a con- 
formity to His own will, wrought out by His own Spirit, re- 
garding them not simply in their source, and as detached from 
the man, but in their existence in him, as transferred by the 
sealing Spirit, and so appropriated by the child of God, as to be 
regarded as his own; and not only as proofs in themselves of | 
conformity to God, but of an association and friendship between 
the man in whom they are found, and the Spirit commissioned to 
carry on the work of God in the soul. They are, therefore, 
tokens of love and submission to God’s own Spirit, and appointed 
agent, and pleasing to Him on this account, as well as on account 
of their intrinsic character. 

VERSE 28.—Oidapev S€ 671 Tols ayaTaot Tov Ocov twavTa 
auvepyet eis aryalov, But we know that all things work together for 
good to those who love God. ‘To confirm in patient continuance in 
well-doing, and in calm waiting for Christ, the Spirit intercedeth 








this passage is given by Tholuck, from the Methnewi, in which Dsehe- 
laleddin thus sings of a Mahometan saint, Dakuki :— 


“O never think a prayer like this like other prayer ; for know, 
It is not mortal man, but God, from whom the accents flow. 
Behold, God prays ! the lowly saint stands deep abased the while ; 
And God who gave the humbled mind upon his prayers will smile.” 
And again— 
“¢ Allah ? was all night long the cry of one oppressed with care. 
Till softened was his heart, and sweet became his lips with prayer. 
Then near the subtle tempter stole, and spoke, ‘Fond babbler, cease, 
For not one, Here am J, has God e’er sent to give thee peace.’ 
With sorrow sank the suppliant’s heart, and all his senses fled, 
But, lo! at midnight, Chiser' came, and gently spake and said, 
‘What ails, thee now, my child? and whence art thou afraid to pray? 
And why thy former love dost thou repent ? declare and say.’ 
‘Ah! cries he, ‘never once to me spoke God, Here am J, son. 
Cast off, methinks I am, and warned far from his gracious throne.’ 
To whom Elias, ‘Hear, my son, the word from God I bear, 
Go tell—he said—yon mourner sunk in sorrow and despair. 
Each Lord appear thy lips pronounce contains my Here am J, 
A special messenger I send beneath thine every sigh. 
Thy love is but a girdle of the love I bear to thee, 
And sleeping in thy Come, O Lord, there lies, Here, son, from me.” 





1 Name of Elias, whom the Easterns describe as the counsellor of men. 
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_ for believers and in them, counteracting the impatience of the 
flesh under trials, by the suggestion and application of those 
sources of strength afforded by the gospel, and by inspiring a 
longing for the reception of such a conformity to their future 
glorious condition as He alone can produce, who, seeing and 
knowing perfectly that condition which He has prepared, can 
adapt them exactly to it. Christians cannot, indeed, discern at 
present the details of this preparation. The nice adaptation of 
their various trials and afflictions to certain specific objects which 
God has in view, is a thing which their limited faculties and 
imperfect views preclude them from comprehending; and all that 
they can do, under these circumstances, is to commit themselves 
implicitly to the healing of the great Physician, and to whatever 
remedial treatment He sees to be good. At the same time, they 
have one grand and sufficient source of encouragement, which is, 
that all that is done by Him is done with infinite skill, wisdom, 
and goodness, and with all the possible tenderness of which the 
case will admit. We know not what to pray for as we ought. To 
think that, blind as we are to all the deceits of our own hearts, 
and to the effect which particular things that we desire to have 
or to avoid would exercise upon the formation of our character, 
and upon our spiritual safety—that, ignorant as we are of the 
insidiousness and ramifications of the moral disease which is to 
“be subdued, and of the most suitable remedies to be applied in 
its different stages—to suppose that, under these circumstances, 
we could prescribe successfully in our own case, or instruct the 
all-wise God what to give, or what to withhold, would be the 
height of infatuation. But one thing believers certainly know, 
and that is, that all things are made, under His control and direc- 
tion, to co-operate in beautiful subordination, and with the nicest 
mutual dependency, and most exact co-adaptation for good, to 
those who love God; and in this they may repose, and possess 
their souls in patience, with the strongest assurance and confidence. 
It is not a truth grounded upon supposition: it is not matter of 
hope, nor even of faith only; but of well-known and frequent 
past experience, and of historical certainty. It is a fact which 
God's past dealings, recorded in His word for the instruction of 
those who should come after, establish; and of which believers 
may therefore say, emphatically, not that they are merely per- 
suaded of, or believe, or hope it, but that they know it. It is an 
established and indisputable fact, recorded among those things 
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which were written before for our learning, that we through faith and 
patience, of the Scriptures might have hope; and it was therefore a 
full and satisfactory answer to Jewish and Judaizing objectors—that 
if believers, and specially Gentile believers, were truly the people 
of God, they would not encounter such afflictions. In refutation 
of all such objections, St. Paul shows, not only that the ancient 
church was afflicted and persecuted, but that these afflictions were 
a part of God’s discipline to her for good, and had been made to 
co-operate for her purification, and thus to fit her for being glori- 
fied by God’s presence and blessing, and by admittance into the 
land of promise and of rest. 

St. Augustine, Calvin, and those who implicitly follow them, 
maintain, that even the sins of believers work for their good. 
But there is a great fallacy in such a supposition. Sin may work 
for the good of him who is guilty of it, by convincing him that 
he is sinful, and by humbling him because he is so; but innocence 
would be better than conviction of guilt, and a spirit of lowliness 
which required no farther humiliation, far superior to a mortified 
and humbled pride. A true sense of our real character and sin- 
fulness is infinitely better than an ignorant self-righteousness; and 
a consciousness of sins which overthrows the latter, and estab- 
lishes the former, does good. But it would have been far better 
if we had formed a proper estimate of our character and condi- 
tion, without the commission of those sins; if we had been duly. 
humble, without requiring to be thus humbled. The only sins 
which can do any good are those which, in their development, 
are proofs of the existence of greater sins within, and which thus 
stimulate men to eradicate the latter; and they are only useful so 
far as they lead them to do this. But surely it would be much 
better if believers would take warning of the state of the heart, 
and of their own demerits by sins committed before conversion, 
instead of requiring fresh developments to keep them humble. 
It seems, therefore, a gross error to say, that the sins of believers, 
as a whole or in the abstract, can do them good. Moreover, such 
a sentiment is altogether out of character with St. Paul’s object, 
which was to encourage believers to bear their sufferings pa- 
tiently, as the discipline which fitted them for future glory. He 
cannot be supposed either to encourage them patiently to submit 
to sin, or to think that sin in itself was a qualification for blessed- 
ness, or that it contributed to its attainment. 

The truth that all things worked together for good to those 
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who love God was one fully recognised by some of the Jews. 
“ Thus among the Jews there was formerly one who was called 
Gam Su (that is, even this), because in every calamity he was 
used to say, even this (shall tend) to good.”—Wolfius. 

Tots Kata mpofecw KrnTOoIs ovow, To those who are the called 
according to His purpose or pre-arrangement. The motives of 
support and consolation, under the tribulations which accompanied 
the profession of Christ, that St. Paul here adduces, are similar 
to those which he had employed in the fifth chapter, with this 
difference, that there he referred to God’s gift of His Son in its 
actual existence, and in relation to its intrinsic value, while here 
he traces that gift to God’s eternal purpose, and exhibits the in- 
creased estimation in which it is to be held, and the proportionate 
dependance to be placed upon it, because it was an eternal purpose. 
He shows that it was no capricious gift, no impulse of a sudden 
predilection for any of the human race, but the eternal purpose 
of Him that changeth not, and who, in purposing it, knew the 
sins of every individual of the human family, and had them 
before Him. Those who embraced it might, therefore, place 
every dependance upon its stability, and upon the continued 
manifestation, in carrying out its objects, of the same love and 
wisdom which had dictated it and brought it into operation. 
The love and faithfulness on which believers were, and are de- 
pendant for their safety, is that which had for eternal ages, and 
far beyond the era of man’s creation, adhered invariably to its 
purpose of redeeming him by the sacrifice of God’s Son. ‘The 
wisdom on which they were dependant for the promotion of their 
final welfare and eternal felicity, by all the events of their earthly 
pilgrimage, was the same which had daily and hourly been con- 
trolling and directing the affairs of this world from its first 
existence, so as to subserve God’s purposes of mercy, and to pre- 
pare for the introduction of that gospel by which men were 
called to honour and glory. Those who embraced that gospel 
had the strongest possible encouragement to repose on God’s love, 
wisdom, and goodness to give them an expected end, not only 
from the greatness of His gift, but from the firmness and stability 
of that purpose, which was fixed and rooted in the unfathomable 
depths of eternity, and which was, therefore, as utterly incapable 
of varying or shadow of turning as God Himself. 

Possibly there may also be a reference to the execution of God’s 
purpose. In the exercise of the same power, by which, subse- 
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quently to their calling, He makes all things work together and 
co-operate in their several spheres and degrees for the final salva- 
tion of believers, God has also ordered all things according to a 
certain pre-concerted plan or arrangement to subserve to their 
calling or invitation by the gospel, and has exercised a providential 
control over all those steps which have led to the publication 
of the gospel to them. 

The system which interprets the references to God’s purpose as 
significant of anything partial or capricious, or even of anything 
approaching to a purpose in any way opposed to, or not perfectly 
connected with His revealed purpose, or of an execution of 
His purpose on other principles than those which He has re- 
vealed for man’s guidance, either in receiving God’s salvation 
himself, or in labouring to communicate it to others, has no 
countenance from this passage, nor from any of its immediate 
parallels, nor elsewhere in Holy Scripture. All the references to 
God’s purpose are associated with declarations of its stability, or 
of its great wisdom and goodness, points which commend it to 
all men, and invite the fullest reliance upon it. It is of the 
utmost importance that these characteristics should be easily in- 
telligible, and the deductions from them obvious, because every 
believer is dependant upon them for consolation. The references 
are, therefore, to its wisdom and eternity, features which recom- 
mend it to all who will give the gospel consideration, and in 
which there is no trace of caprice or partiality. Men are told 
that it is a plan of infinite wisdom, both in its design and execu- 
tion; that, therefore, every dependance may be placed on its 
efficacy; that it is an eternal purpose; and, therefore, the most 
confident reliance may be reposed upon its stability and uniform 
constancy. These are strong motives to induce all who hear to 
embrace it, and as strong assurances to those who have embraced 
it, that they shall never be put to shame; but, submitting to its 
provisions, shall reap that final safety which must accrue to all 
who submit to a plan of infinite wisdom and immoveable stability, 
purposed by a God of infinite love from eternal ages, in His Son, 
and signed and sealed by that Son’s performance of His stipulated 
sacrifice. The same system also completely destroys the balance 
which the words of Scripture here, as elsewhere, preserve between 
man’s acceptance and God’s bestowal of mercy. To be consistent 
with the Calvinistic interpretation of the whole passage, the 
present verse should have been thus worded:—We know that all 
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things work together for good to them who are loved of God, 
K.T.X., not ‘ who love God.’! 

Haldane remarks, that those who are the called according to 
God’s purpose are the effectually called. It follows, that those who 
are called, but not effectually, are called not according to God’s 
purpose, which St. Augustine admits. They have not indeed been 
ealled in the sense which binds calling and final perseverance 
indissolubly together; but it cannot be denied that it was God’s 
purpose, that all those who have been called should be called, 
and that none are called but in virtue of His purpose, without 
involving consequences fatal to the rigid predestinarian scheme, 
as well as contradictory to the whole train of the Epistles, in 
which simple calling is continually referred to, not only as a part 
of God’s purpose, but a proof of His love. Beausobre observes, 
that the expression, ‘‘ called according to God's purpose,” is in- 
tended to exclude all merit on the part of those who are called; 
and refers to ix.11, compared with 2 Tim.i.9, to show that it is 
opposed to works, and defined to be the grace which was given us 
in Jesus Christ before the world began. 

VERSE 29.—O7t. ods tTpoéyyw Kal mpowpice cupoppous TIS 
elKovos ToD Tiod avTod, eis TO eivat avTOV TPwTOTOKOV EV TOANOIS 
adedgois, Because whom He first knew He also marked out first as 
coforms, or partakers of the form, of the image of His Son, that 
He might be the first-born among many brethren. ‘‘ Obsignavit 
eos in similitudinem figure filii sui, ut ipse sit primogenitus.’— 
Syr.ap.Tremel. In Demosthenes, trpoopifopas is used to signify 
a property’s being marked first, or receiving the first mark of 
being mortgaged, equivalent to what we would call a first mort- 
gage, which seems to have been intimated by having the mark 
or sign of this first claim being set upon or affixed to it. The 
meaning of the verb in Acts iv.28, is thus given by Stephanus: 
‘* Prius definierat facienda.” ‘' Suupopdpos, having the same 
shape or figure.”"—Dunbar. ‘‘ Of the same shape with.’—Jones. 
By referring to the various words compounded with zrpo, it will 
be found, that the signification of relative priority of time, is 
quite as consistent with the use of mpd in composition, as that of 


1 Beausobre observes that the expression “those who love God,” desig- 
nates specially those who suffer for His glory, a supposition which is quite 
in accordance with the tenor of the present passage, and is supported by 
a comparison with James i.12, Mat.x.37,38. “S. Jaques les appéle de 
méme ceux, et c’est amour que Jesus Christ demande de ses disciples.” 
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absolute priority, or of anticipation, and much more so than that 
of predestinarian or eternal priority, which the word wpoywackw 
is incapable of signifying, so as to complete the predestinarian 
sense, without some adjunct. God has foreknown all men equally, 
in the sense of the eternal foresight of their existence, actions, 
and characters; and, therefore, to carry out the predestinarian 
view, the idea of approbation must be associated with that of 
knowledge, an accessory idea for which the passage itself affords 
no ground, except the assumed predestinarian interpretation, and 
for which, if fairly taken, the word ‘stands in no need to make 
the sense completely intelligible, and its purpose obvious. God 
foreknows all men equally in the sense of foresight; but in actual 
recognition, and in making Himself known to them, there must 
be a succession. In this sense He can only know each successive 
generation as it comes into existence; and the generation which 
has just passed away He knew before the present one, just as a 
man would say of an early friend in contrast with a later one, I 
knew him before you, or, I knew him first. (‘‘ IIpoywooxa, 
ante cognosco.”—Schleus. For an instance of this sense where 
the meaning is indisputable, see Acts xxvi.5. So also Luther’s 
Ger. Bib. zuvor verfehen. “ For thilke that he knewe befor.”— 
Wickl. So also Cranmer and the Geneva Version. The Rheims and, 
after it, our Version, substituted the expressions foreknew, predesti- 


nated.) This signification of wpoéyvw is supported by the facts of 


the case of the Jews and Gentiles, the former of whom possessed 
a precedence in order or seniority of acquaintance and connexion. 
They were the first nation whom God had known, His first-born, 
of whom He had said, You only have I known of all the nations of the 
earth. They were His first-born and the first-fruits of His increase. 
That this is the true meaning is also strongly confirmed by a 
comparison with the same word in chap. xi.3, where it clearly 
refers to the Jews as those whom God first knew. It would 
have been very singular indeed, if St. Paul, after having, as some 
suppose, proved, in the present chapter, as by the links of a golden 
chain, the absolute safety of those whom God foreknew, should 
gravely propose in the eleventh, as a possible supposition on the 
part of those whom he had instructed in the absolute safety of 


the foreknown, the rejection of those whom they had been taught — 


to regard as placed in as much security by their calling as by 
their actual glorification. Such a_ supposition seems in itself 
almost incredible, and it also seems to be disproved as positively 
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as possible by what follows; for St. Paul, instead of entering, as 
he would naturally have done if a predestinarian foreknowledge 
had been meant, upon proofs of the impossibility of those who 
were once called ever falling fully and finally away, directs his 
attention to a very different subject, and proves, that God had 
not rejected those whom He first knew, and to whom He was 
first known, His first-born, by two arguments, first, that His 
displeasnre extended now, as it had ever done, to some only of 
the Jews; and, lastly, because a time was coming when they 
should be generally, if not universally, re-admitted to His inti- 
macy and favour. He proves that God had not rejected the 
Jews, because His displeasure was only partial, and would be 
only temporary; and, therefore, it is evident, that the Jews are 
the persons whose rejection is supposed, that they are the persons 
whom God first knew, and that His knowledge of them was not 
a predestinarian one, involving their absolute safety, but a first 
intimacy, from the principles, character, and results of which, all 
who were in future admitted to the knowledge and friendship of 
God might take encouragement or warning, as they found them- 
selves following in the footsteps of faithful or unfaithful Israel. 

As a preparatory step to the general diffusion of the know- 
ledge of Himself by His Gospel, God introduced an experimental 
testimony and historical record of His manner of dealing with 
His people, by which the faith of all under the Gospel might be 
instructed and established. All the types of the Abrahamic and 
Mosaic covenant, and all God’s dealings with His people, were 
intended to prefigure higher truths, and of more universal appli- 
cation under the Gospel. ‘his is the focus which concentrates, 
in order that it may diffuse universally, the substance of all the 
types, and the instruction derived from the records of God’s past 
dealings, which are intended as an embodied illustration, and 
standing assurance of the principles upon which God acts to- 
_ wards those who are His. Hence the ends of the world are said 
to have come upon those who enjoy the light which is thus re- 
flected in all its fulness and in all its force. The Jews are the 
nation who concentrate in their own history the recorded illus- 
tration of God’s manner of dealing with His sons; and they thus 
specially typified Him who is the first-born, the Son of God 
strictly and substantially, by union with and conformity to whom 
all God’s children are constituted and proved to be such. 

It is to be noted, as Tholuck has observed, that cvppopdous 
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is a noun, and not an adjective. Hence it signifies more than 
mere conformity. To the discipline of sons all God’s children 
must, in every age, submit; and all His sons must become con- 
formed to Christ’s image. Between those, however, who pre- 
ceded the advent of our Lord, and those who have followed His 
steps since His appearance in the flesh, there is this wide differ- 
ence. Believers behold, in the face of Christ, and in His recorded 
life and sufferings, as in an open glass, an image and pattern for 
their imitation; and are thus changed into the same image; and, 
in their discipline and sufferings, are followers of Christ. But 
the Jews had no such historical model; their sufferings and 
discipline preceded those of our Lord, and in them they were 
conformed to Him, but antecedently to His appearance. They 
typified His image as well as bore it. Hence believers, after 
Christ’s appearance, may be cupudpdos Tn etxove, conformed to 
the image of Christ, but the Jews only can be said to have been 
ouppophos THs etxovos—conformes imaginis. (Hes. in Steph. Thes.) 
—conforms, or types by conformity, of the image of Christ. 
“To be made like to the pattern of His son.”—Conybeare and 
Howson. The points of conformity here intended, in which 
they typified Christ, and in which He was the prototype, are 
evidently their primogeniture, their sufferings as God’s children, 
the vindication of their ‘claims to be such, and their ultimate 
establishment in the land of promise. In their suffermgs in 
Egypt, in their forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, and in © 
being thereby disciplined for their glorious inheritance, they were 
conformed to, and made types of him, who, though He were a 
Son, yet learned obedience by the things that he suffered. In God’s 
dealings with them, believers may trace historically! His ways, 
who, in bringing many sons to glory, made the captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through suffering, and may learn both the necessity 
and the object of those sufferings which God causes to work for 
the good of Christians, in the same way that His chastenings 
wrought for that of His ancient people, who were careless of Him 
in their prosperity, but who turned to Him when He smote them. 


1 “One general rule of application may, however, be assumed with full 
warrant of Scriptural authority. The Jewish Church may be considered 
as altogether typical of the Christian ; their temporal rewards and punish- 
ments as intimating the higher sanctions of the Gospel.”—Ardn. Nares on — 
the Prophecies. If so, it can scarcely be supposed that the former would 
not typify the latter in a point of such prime importance, as the foundation 
of the title and claim to the blessings, and the preparatory discipline. 
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The perusal of their history, especially in its earlier periods, can- 
not fail to impress upon the mind a conviction that God causes 
even the most adverse things to work together for good to those 
who are under his protection. ‘‘ Eixey itaque hoc loco non tam 
id infert, quod aliquid representat, quam mpwtotu7oy, quod per 
oKkiav representatur.”—Wolf. If it had been intended to say 
that God had decreed that they should be conformed, or decreed 
them to be conformed, it seems natural to think that a yevéoOas 
would have been supplied. So far as its absence can exercise any 
influence it is in favour of the rendering here proposed. ‘Like in 
suffering seems meant. Compare Phil. i. 10. Tv xowwviav 
Tov TAaOnudTwv avTod, cuppmoppovpevos TH Oavatw avtod.”—Con. 
and Hows. ‘The o7v and the transition from present to past time 
establish the interpretation here given, if taken in their obvious 
and unconstrained force. We know that all things work together 
(that is now, ovvepye?, present and embracing all who love God 
—a statement of universal application, not confined to any time, 
but denoting what is habitual or continual). Because whom He 
knew first, x.t.. This is the proof—derived from past experience, 
from the history of those who had passed through the discipline, 
and found that it was for their good; and, therefore, it is 
naturally and necessarily expressed so as to denote past time. 
Calvin says, on ver. 17, ‘‘ When now exhorting us to salvation, 
he shews how God governs His people.” If this was St. Paul’s 
object, an historical example seems more consistent with the 
usual plan in the epistles, than an abstract declaration. The same 
reasoning applies to the use of apo in mpompice, as in Tpoéyva. 
God marked them out formerly or first, as types of Christ in their 
sufferings and primogeniture, and, specially, by the influence 
which the former had in fitting them for their inheritance. God’s 
object, in these records of His dealings, is to encourage His 
humble and faithful people not to faint under their afflictions, but 
to persevere in well-doing, under the support of a strong con- 
viction of the infinite power, wisdom, and goodness engaged on 
their behalf,—the mighty and all-controlling agency which is co- 
operating with them in their aims, and which renders failure 
impossible in the case of those who fall in with its provisions, an 
agency which grasps all things, and which can control them as 
it wills, ‘* The word foredetermine (?) does not refer to the 
election, but to that purpose a decree of God, by which he has 
ordained that the cross is to be borne by His people.”—Calvin. 
DD 
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Calvin’s good judgment and fairness has here, as in some other 
places, led him to an interpretation which is more in accordance 
with the context than favourable to his system. In ver. 16, the 
Apostle had said, that believers should be joint heirs with Christ 
if at least they participated in His sufferings. Here he illustrates 
this truth by the example of the people of God of old. 

The discipline of suffering is the severest trial to which the 
faith and confidence of God’s people is exposed. ‘To be the suf- 
fering children of a God of infinite power and goodness, seems in 
itself to be a contradiction; and, when the sufferings are deep or 
protracted, they tempt the heart to distrustful thoughts of God 
on the one hand, and to suspicions that we are not His children, 
or that we have forfeited His favour, on the other. Accordingly, 
there is no subject on which God has furnished a richer supply of 
consolation, whether we look to the history of Israel, the exam- 
ple of our blessed Lord, or the express declarations of His word. 
Melancthon’s words upon the subject are worthy of quotation: 
‘“‘ Nulla philosophia et nulla humana sapientia videre potest, 
quare hee infirma istis ingentibus calamitatibus onerata est. Ra- 
tio disputat utrum casu accidant. Lex Dei clamitat esse poenas 
peccati et signa ire Dei. At evangelium proponit nobis filium 
Dei, huic testatur, non easu sed certo consilio Dei nos subjectos 
esse afflictionibus, non ut pereamus sed at exerceamur.” ‘ His 
sole object 1s to show that God’s love is by no means rendered 
doubtful, by the sufferings which are allotted to us.”—Tholuck. 

The expression, ameng many brethren, has reference, not to the 
number of Christians individually, but to the brotherhood in 
which many nations, people, and tongues shall be united in 
Christ; of which brotherhood the Jews are the elder or first- 
born: and in this, as in their sufferings, they are types of Christ, 
the first-born in a higher sense. If the Jews had not been con- 
formed to Christ, and types of Him in their sufferings and pri- 
mogeniture, Christ would, in these respects, have been the first- 
born only of believers subsequent to the gospel; and there would 
have been no affinity between Him and these who lived before 
His coming in these particulars; but, by their having been con- 
formed to Him in their calling and history, an affinity was estab- 
lished, by which He was brother to those who preceded, as well 
as to those who succeeded His coming, and the first-born among 
many brethren. Again, God might have revealed His gospel, 
comparatively, simultaneously to the world, or at least so that 
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there might have been no such distinction as that between the 
Jews and the Gentiles, or between pre-advental and post-advental 
believers; but He made Himself known to the Jews first, that in 
their primogeniture, as well as in their sufferings, they might be 
types of Christ. . 

VeERSE 30.—Ods 5€ mpowpice, TovTOUs kal éxadéce, But whom 
He marked out first, them He in like manner called. ‘‘ Kos autem 
quos prius obsignavit,. eosdem ‘vocavit.” — Syriac ap. Tremel. 
“ TIpoopif. Generatim et vi originis notat: prius definire et ter- 
minis certis circumscribere.”—Schleus. ‘‘ Prefinio, prius definio.” 
—Steph.Thes. Just as believers had been called out from an 
ungodly world, and invited to enter God’s fold, so had it been in 
the case of their elder brethren; and as believers in the apostle’s 
time had been called in a manner similar to that in which God’s 
people of old had been called, so must they expect the same dis- | 
cipline, and the same blessed results of that discipline. 

Kai ods éxddXece, TovTous Kal édixaiwoev, And whom He called, 
them He also justified. God justified His people; as His children, 
He vindicated their title to that claim, by bringing them out in 
the face of the nations, with an outstretched arm; by interposing 
in their behalf in a manner in which none but God could inter- 
pose, and by long-continued and mighty proofs of His loving- 
kindness and favour. All who contended with them were found 
liars; and, in every judgment between them and the nations, 
God pronounced in their favour. For He contended with those 
that contended with them, and decided every appeal to His tribunal 
in their favour. The Old Testament abounds with statements to 
this effect; but the most striking, and that which St. Paul may 
have had principally in view, is the appeal made to God by 
Balaam in behalf of the heathen, and the solemn and decisive 
verdict in Israel’s favour as pronounced by God through the pro- 
phet: Behold, I have received commandment to bless: and He hath 
blessed, and I cannot reverse it. He hath not beheld iniquity n 
Jacob, neither hath He seen perverseness in Israel..... According to. 
this time it shall be said, What hath God wrought? In no passage 
in Scripture, perhaps, is a more clear and solemn judicial trial 
before God, between Israel and their enemies, instituted; nor a 
more decided judicial verdict given. Regarded in this point of 
view, the passages in the Old Testament and that in the New 
possess an increased interest: the former acquire a significancy of 
which they are otherwise destitute, and the latter receives an 
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illustration which seems to make St. Paul’s object as clear as the 
mid-day sun, and to afford to the most faint-hearted, but sincere, 
believer all the encouragement that he could hope for or desire. 

Keeping in view, that the Israelites were ‘‘employed to sha- 
dow out to others, in later times, those mercies which, as yet, 
they themselves could not fully comprehend,”! and that ‘ the 
whole policy of the Israelites was, in fact, a prefigured Chris- 
tianity,”2 it would bea matter for wonder and astonishment if 
there were no typical resemblance in the great point of justifica- 
tion, or of God’s right to adopt a people on His own terms, and 
to silence the voice of every slanderer and blasphemer against 
those terms; and it would be a still more unaccountable omission 
if, an analogy existing (as is evidently proved from the quota- 
tions adduced in the succeeding verses of this very passage), this 
analogy in a point of the first importance should be passed over 
in perfect silence. The Calvinistic interpretation of this and 
some other passages totally ignores a most important feature of 
the analogy between the Israel of old, and God’s faithful people 
under the Christian dispensation. 

Ods 5é édtxaiwoe, TovTOUs Kal édd£ace, And whom He justified, 
them He also glorified. He adorned and glorified them by His 
manifested and glorious presence, as their God and King; and 
brought them into that glorious inheritance, the type of the inhe- 
ritance above to which believers aspire. Beautiful for situation, 
the glory as well as the joy of the whole earth was mount Zion, the 
city in which the King of Glory dwelt. 

In the fifth chapter, believers of the apostle’s time are repre- 
sented as hoping for the glory of God; and in the 18th verse of 
the present chapter, the glory which Key are to enjoy is still 
spoken of as one to be revealed. How the same thing can be 
spoken of as present and future to the same persons, at the same 
time, seems inexplicable. If they had been glorified, what occa- 
sion could there have been for their still waiting patiently for their 
glory ? (ver. 25). Olshausen seems to say, that it is spoken of as. 
present, because Christ has actually and perfectly accomplished 
His work and all the parts of it. This, however, has nothing to 
do with an eternal distinctive application of His salvation, and 
gives no support to the view, that those who had been called 
were to be led, as by the links of a necessary chain, to salvation. 
Olshausen seems to have felt this, and broaches a theory of the 

1 Archdeacon Nares on the Prophecies. ? Idem. 
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aorists to account for their employment here, which would seem 
to support quite another view. He says: ‘‘ The peculiar power 
of the aorist seems to be, that it is an indefinite past, formed from 
the future, and combining and involving it (!)—a prophetic past.” 
In his remarks on ver. 20 he had just said, ‘‘ The aorist leads, in 
a manner not to be mistaken, to a historical event.” This seems to 
be nearest the true theory of the aorist. Stuart, Riickert, and 
Reiche state, that the aorist designates what was matter of fact, 
not mere state or condition. But it does not here suit a precon- 
ceived interpretation, and a peculiar system; and, therefore, the 
distinction of tenses, and their peculiar force, is of no importance, 
and must submit; or else new theories of the tenses must be 
invented to meet the emergency. Such a mode of interpretation 
is evidently and radically unsound; and transitions from one tense 
to another mark transitions from one time to another, or they 
mean nothing, and are useless. A past tense cannot be inter- 
preted as if it meant present or future time, without inexcusable 
violence to the inspiration of Scripture. 

How simple and consistent, and free from difficulty, the passage 
becomes, if we take the words and tenses in their obvious and 
natural sense, and interpret the future glory spoken of in the 
fifth chapter, and in the 18th verse of the present one, as the 
future glory of believers of St. Paul’s time; and the past glory 
spoken of in the present verse, as that which God had formerly 
bestowed on His chosen people Israel, and of whom it is said, a 
very little farther on (ix. 4), whose is the glory}! It seems ex- 
traordinary that the application of a past tense to the calling, and 
the justifying, and the conformity to and typifying of Christ by 
His brethren, and the glorification spoken of in the present part 
of the passage, and the repetition, so soon after, of the very same 
things, in almost the same terms, with an indisputable reference 
to the Jews, should not have marked out the proper force of the 
aorists here, as applying to God’s people of old, in the character 
of types of Christ, and ensamples to all who should come after. 

VERSE 31.—Ti ody épodpuev tpos tadta; What shall we say 
to these things? What shall we say to such clear, multiplied, 
and powerful proofs of God’s controlling all things for good, 
of His faithfulness to His declarations, and of His wisdom in 


1'The Syriac Scholiast, as given by De Dieu, applies the glory to the 
miracles wrought by believers. This is well; but for its proper applica- 
tion we must go back to God’s people of old. 
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accomplishing His designs, as are recorded for our admonition upon 
whom the ends of the world are come. The conclusion that the 
apostle here draws is evidently that of equal, if not greater security, 
on the part of believers for their spiritual, with what the Israelites, 
when called out of Egypt, had for their temporal safety. If, as 
Haldane says, the apostle had declared that it was Christian 
believers who were already glorified, because God had absolutely 
determined that they should be so, what need was there of a 
further assurance, especially of one so detailed and earnest ? 
Anything which follows a declaration of absolute and irreversible 
safety, must be not only weak, but superfluous. But if the drift 
of the argument was to establish, from the safety of others, which 
was now a matter of absolute certainty, a strong assurance of the 
safety of all believers, then the language is natural and forcible. 

Ei 6 Oeds irép judy, tis Kal jpdv; If God be for us, who 
can be agaist us? If the same God, whose wisdom, power, 
and goodness, in accomplishing His designs in the face, not only 
of the external enemies of His people, and the direct opposers of 
His plans, but also, notwithstanding that very people’s own 
manifold and great imperfections—their rebellious murmurings 
and lamentable faithlessness, has been so conspicuously displayed, 
and fully recorded, if this same being is engaged in our behalf, 
and has given us assurance thereof in calling us, as He did them, 
to be His peculiar people, who is or can be against us? Who 
can defeat His plans for our good, or prevent our attainment of 
our promised inheritance. ‘‘ Totus mundus contra vos, et dicitis, 
Qui contra nos? Responderunt tibi. Et quis est totus mundus, 
quando pro eo morimur per quem factus est mundus? .... Ubi 
enim audimus; Si Deus pro nobis, quis contra nos? nisi qui 
Deum vincit, non ledit nos.”—St. Aug. “ Disputant autem 
hic aliqui an possit clectus amittere delectionem qua Deum diligit. 
Hac questio est aliena ab hoc loco.”—Melanethon on ver. 35. 

The following remark of Haldane’s affords a marked contrast 
to the train of the apostle’s exhortation, and is a singular but 
perhaps consistent instance of the manner in which men are to 
look for, and take encouragement upon, high Calvinistic prin- 
ciples. ‘‘ If we are elected, let us feel and experience in ourselves 
the effects of our election.” We are first to find out our election, 
but without being told how; and then, being satisfied that we 
are elected, we are to make ourselves feel and experience its 
effects. This seems to be the very reverse of the proper process, 
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as expressed by Article XVII. ofthe Church of England. ‘ The 
godly consideration of predestination and our election in Christ, 
is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly per- 
sons, and such as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ.”  Calvin’s remark corresponds much better with the 
apostle’s train of reasoning, which is an inference of safety from 
past manifestations of power and goodness. He says, ‘* On this 
subject there are many testimonies of Scripture which show, that 
when the saints rely on God—the power of God alone, they 
drive to despair whatever is opposed to them in the world; and 
he adduces Ps. xxxviii. 4, Ixvi. 11, iii. 6, as illustrations of this 
truth. He also shows, in his remarks on ver 35, that the con- 
fidence here spoken of is one to be supported by the conviction 
of God’s love to us, and says, ‘* The import of the words (ver. 35) 
is, That, whatever happens, we ought to stand firm in this faith, 
that God, who in His love once embraced us, never ceases to 
care for us.” After an illustration drawn from the answer of God 
to believers in past times, such language would be highly 
powerful and strengthening. After a declaration of absolute 
safety, grounded on a decree, it would be weak, and it seems 
useless. 

VERSE 32.—Os yé Tod idiov Tiod ov« édeloato, arr wi7ép 
HOV TavT@V TapédwKey avTov, Even He who spared not His own 
Son, but gave Him up for us all. Even He who is almost equiva- 
lent to the same who. ’Idiov, His own or proper Son, His Son in 
a sense in which no other being is so. Ovd« éde/cato, did not 
spare. Under the appearance of a litotes, this expression con- 
tains a stronger signification than the wapédwxev which follows. 
In simply giving no sacrifice is implied, nor is any constraint 
involved; but in not sparing or not withholding these are both 
implied. It was not that the making the Redeemer’s soul an 
offering for sin was in itself pleasing to the Father, but the 
reverse. It was not a gift of an unmixed character, which ema- 
nated purely from the benevolence of the Deity. It was not, 
like His other gifts, which diminish nothing from the riches of 
Him whose bounty is not only inexhaustible, but incapable even 
of diminution by the largest distributions. It was a gift in 
which our sins entered as an element, in which the unbending 
rigour of God’s justice, as well as the overflowing riches of His 
mercy, were concerned; a gift suggested and rendered necessary 
by our transgressions, and for which our misery, as an evil which 
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nothing but such a gift could remedy, petitioned and pleaded; 
and it led the Son to leave the bosom of the Father, and to taber- 
nacle among His enemies. ‘Ymrép nuav wdaytov, In behalf of us 
all, of all, both Jews and Gentiles. 

IIés obyt Kal ovv ait@ Ta Tavra hiv yaploerat, How shall 
He not with Him also freely or graciously give us all things. ** How 
can it be that with him he shulde not geue us all thynges also.” 
—Cran. If, in the accomplishment of His pre-arranged plan for 
gathering together all things in Christ, He has given up His own 
Son, in order that the event, upon which the success of the 
whole plan depended, and to which all the other measures, events, 
and circumstances were subordinated, might be fulfilled, shall He 
now fail in carrying out and applying this grand event; shall He 
refuse to erect a suitable superstructure upon so costly a founda- 
tion? Having given us the greatest gift in His possession, will 
He withhold those which are in comparison as nothing? Having 
consented to His Son’s death for us, will He not render that death 
efficacious for its objects? ‘‘ And so St. Paul draws an argument 
from the greater to the less, that as He had nothing dearer or 
more precious or more excellent than His Son, He will neclect 
nothing of what He sees to be profitable for us."—Calvin. “If 
He gave His own Son, and not merely gave Him but gave Him 
to death, why doubt any more about the rest since thou hast the 
Master? Why be dubious about the chattels when thou hast the 
Lord? For He that gave the greater things to His enemies, 
how shall He do else than give the less things to His friends?” — 
St. Chrys. 

VERSE 33.—Tis éyxadréoes kata éxrextav Oeov; Who shall 
lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? Of those for whose 
benefit all things have been made to conspire according to God’s 
pre-arrangement from the foundation of the world, and who have 
received assurance of this in being called to be His peculiar 
people, called out from the mass of idolatry around them; and 
for whom He has, in His love to their souls, given His own and 
only-begotten Son. Or ‘‘ Who then shall charge them whom 
God has designed to receive into His covenant of mercy with the 
inadequacy of their works?”’—Shuttleworth. ‘It is that God 
who hath none above Him to control Him, none below Him to 
resist Him, that hath performed all the acts of grace to thee. If 
God by His supreme authority pardon us, who can reverse it? 
.... Take comfort, O my soul, since God from His throne in the 
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highest, and that God who rules over every particular of the 
creation, hath granted and sealed pardon to thee.”—Charn. This 
may be regarded as specially in favour of the Gentiles, and as 
opposed to Judaizing views. Who shall require from believers 
conditions of acceptance which God has not imposed? Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of those whom God has Himself 
received ? 

cds 6 dvxarwv; God who justifieth? Interrogatively, i.e. Is 
it to be supposed that God, who is the only Master of all, and 
who, therefore, has the only right to bring into judgment, that 
He who has arranged such a sublime and comprehensive plan, to 
which all the ages and all the events of this world have been 
subservient, and which has His own Son as its support and centre, 
in order that He might justify the ungodly without injury to 
His own righteous character—can it be supposed, that, under 
these circumstances, He will condemn those whom in the de- 
velopment of this plan He has embraced within its limits? Or 
else, without the interrogative, Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? J¢ is God that justifieth. When He gives 
peace who then can make trouble? God is master and judge, and 
when He acquits, who shall presume to question His decision, or 
to arraign those whom He has received to favour? 
‘ VERSE 34.—Tis 6 xataxpivwv; Xpiotos 6 atroPavev; paddov 
dé Kal éyepOeis; ds Kal éotw ev SeEva ToD Ocod; ds Kal évtuyyavet 
vtrep nuav; Who is he that condemneth? Christ that died, or, 
rather, who is risen, nay, who is at the right hand of God, nay, who 
maketh intercession for us? Both this verse and that which 
precedes it are capable of being interpreted as containing the 
interrogatory and its answer, and in each case the sense is good 
and forcible. If God justifies, and Christ has died to procure 
that justification, His people may rest in perfect confidence upon 
these truths, as securities against all charges and all possibility of 
condemnation. But, notwithstanding this, the construction which 
interprets the whole of the verse interrogatively, seems decidedly 
and highly preferable. In the one case, the believer’s security 
against all charges is made to rest upon the fact, that He who 
justifies him is God, who is the only master, lawgiver, and pro- 
prietor of all, who rules in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth, whose decision is irreversible, and His 
judgments without appeal. The security of the Christian against 
condemnation is grounded upon the inestimable price which has 
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been paid for his deliverance—the atonement which has been 
offered up by Christ—the fulness and perfect sufficiency of the 
death of his surety, to avert the consequences of his sins, and of 
all his remaining imperfections. In the other, which regards the 
whole sentence as interrogative, not only is all this equally ex- 
pressed, but a significance and consistency with the context, of 
which the other interpretation is destitute, is added. It does not 
make the possibility of any charges being brought by others the 
source of the Christian’s fear; but, regarding God Himself as 
the only being against whose charges any real ground for appre- 
hension can be supposed to exist, it makes the interrogative form 
of the initiatory clause simply a means, or adaptation of lan- 
guage, to convey, in the strongest possible manner, the absence 
of all ground of apprehension from Him whom alone there 
could be any reason to dread. Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? God who justifieth? That is, can we 
for a moment suppose, that He who has devised, and during so 
many ages, and in the employment of such numerous, extended, 
and sublime agencies, has accomplished the grand scheme of 
redemption, will go counter to His own designs, by laying any- 
thing to the charge of any part of that body, to the justification 
of which all these agencies, and these ages, have, under His own 
superintendence been employed, and to consummate and give effi- 
cacy to which He has given up His own Son. 

Another reason for interpreting the whole passage interroga- 
tively is, that the idea of judicial condemnation proceeding from 
any other than God Himself, or of the apprehension of such a 
thing, as seriously affecting the believer, is not to be entertained 
even hypothetically. The interrogative form is used simply as a 
means of expressing, in the strongest manner, the contradictori- 
ness of supposing that He, to whom all judgment has been com- 
mitted, who alone has the power of condemnation, and who is 
the only being to be feared as Judge, should condemn those to 
avert whose condemnation He Himself submitted to be con- 
demned and executed. This seems still further confirmed by 
what follows, Nay, rather, who is risen. If merely the sufliciency 
of Christ’s atonement to avert condemnation from believers was 
what was intended, this and the following clauses lose much of 
their force. But if the more than inconsistency of entertaining 
any apprehension of Him, who is the only Being whom there is 
ground to fear, because He is the only Judge, is meant, then 
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these claims possess a peculiar and consistent emphasis. Who is 
he that condemneth? Christ who died to avert our condemna- 
tion? Nay, but rather who having fully paid the penalty of our 
sins, is now risen to rejoice in carrying out His work, who has 
extracted all the bitterness of the cup which He drank for us, so 
that the contemplation of our safety is now to Him a source of 
unmixed joy? Nay, who is exalted to the right hand of God in 
our nature? Nay, who is ever unceasingly engaged in inter- 
ceding for us, and in pleading His merits to save us from being 
condemned? Viewed in this light, the passage has a close re- 
semblance to chap.v. 8—10, and the uadrov before éyepOeis has 
the same force here as in chap.v. 10, to show, that if Christ died 
to avert our condemnation, He will naturally be more disposed, 
if possible, to effect that object, now that it requires. no such 
sacrifice to accomplish it—now that He has only to apply the 
benefits which He then purchased. 

«Sitting at the right-hand of God is descriptive of partici- 
pation in His government. Among the ancients, persons who 
were to receive honour were usually seated at the king's right- 
hand. 1 Kings 11. 19, 1 Sam. xx. 25, 1 Mac. x. 63, Mat. xx. 21, 
Mark x. 37; Sueton, Tiber, vi.; Sallust, Jugurth, xi. Among 
the Greeks, the deities of chief esteem were, in like manner, 
conceived as ovvOpom, civedpot, as sitting at the right-hand of 
Jupiter. Callim. Hymn in Apoll, ver. 28, 29.”—Tholuck. 

VERSE 35.—Tis pads ywpices amo Ths ayatns ToD Xptiotov; 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? There has been 
much difference of opinion respecting the nature of the love here 
spoken of, some maintaining, with much appearance of reason, 
that it is God’s love to us; and others, with apparently equal 
reason, that it is the believer’s love to Him. A little investi- 
gation of the use of the word love, and of its opposite, enmity, 
will show that both parties are right in their application of the 
word, but wrong in limiting it to one meaning. Both words are 
used in a mixed, as well as a simple sense. In Luke xxiii. 12, 
this is expressed, And the same day Pilate and Herod were made 
friends together, for before they were at enmity between themselves. 
In ver, 7 of the present chapter, the enmity is spoken of in the 
limited sense, or viewed as existing in one party, and in Ephes ii. 
15, the mutual enmity is referred to, as also in Jam. iv. 4, where 
it is opposed to friendship with the world, which is a mutual 
feeling. It is the same here with the word love, God’s love to 
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believers, and theirs to Him, are correlative. The usage of the 
two words is the same, and, in the case of the love which exists 
between God and man, the mutual character is referred to with 
increased significancy, because the believer's love to God originates 
in, and is continually invigorated, not only by a belief or ordinary 
feeling that God loves him, such as exists in mere human love, 
but by that sense of God’s love, and by that ardour of devotion to 
Him which is shed abroad in the heart by the internal operations 
of His Holy Spirit. This truth will at once reconcile all differ- 
ences on the subject, at the same time that it gives to each of the 
conflicting views, and to the arguments by which it is upheld, its 
full force. Tribulation and distress, persecution and famine, 
and nakedness and the sword, endured on account of attachment 
to Christ, could not for a moment be supposed to lead to the 
withdrawal of God’s love from the believer; but being counted 
as sheep for the slaughter for His sake, might lead to appre- 
hensions of the believer’s not remaining constant in a love to 
God, which was associated with such sufferings. But if the 
believer’s love prevails in the contest, it is, because it is invigorated 
by the powerful sense of Christ’s love, which kindles and confirms 
it; and both thus co-operate to keep the Christian in the love of 
Christ, and he is made more than conqueror through Him that 
loved him. The believer's love is stronger than death, because 
it is fed and cherished by the unspeakable and undying love of 
Christ. ‘* Ut ergo ames Deum, habitet in te Deus, et amet se de 
te, id est ad amorem suum moveat te, accendat te, illuminet te, 
excitet te.”—St. dug. ‘‘Neque quidquam vitat ut dicamus 
mutuam charitatem inter Deum et hominem, cum charitas sit 
Dei donum; ita mutuum esse testimonium, inter spiritum Dei et 
nostrum.”—HErasmus. Carnal men hate God, because they regard 
Him as their greatest enemy. Believers love him with inex- 
tinguishable love, because they have received from Him such 
great proofs of His unspeakable love to them. 

Oris ; 7) orevoywpia ; 7) Siwypos 3 7) Asmwos 3 7) yumvoTNs 3 7 
Kivouvos ; 7) waxaipa ; Shall affliction? or distress? or persecution? 


1 Diodati’s remarks seem to approximate to this view. He says, on 
ver. 35, “ What grief or calamity can make us doubt that Christ hath with- 
drawn His love from us; whereby we, on our side, should cease from 
loving him?” And on ver. 37, “We ought, in all these chances, to per- 
severe in Christ’s love, seeing He also perseveres in His to us, giving us, 
by His power, complete victory in all our combats.” 
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or hunger ? or nakedness? or peril? or the sword? OndiNpis refers 
to pressure from without, affliction from external causes. /Tevo- 
xeopia isa compound word, significant literally of narrowness of 
place or room. Here it means the distress arising from the pros- 
pect of approaching evils, from which we see no way of escape. 
It is well illustrated by the opposite feeling and state, as expressed 
by David. Thou hast set me in a large room, and hast not shut 
me up into the hand of the enemy. It is the otevoxwpia, in its 
primary sense, which aggravates the @Aius, and gives rise to the 
distress which their combination produces. Avwrypos, persecution, 
has ever been the lot, more or less, of those who will live godly. 
All that St. Paul here says of persecution, and hunger and 
nakedness, he had himself endured. Compare 2 Cor. xi. 23—32. 

VERSE 36.—KaOos yéypartav"“Oti &vexev cov Oavatovpeba 
OAV THY Huepav EhoylicOnuev ws TpdRata chayis, As it is written, 
For thy sake are we killed all the day long ; we are accounted as 
sheep of slaughter. That this passage refers to God’s people of 
old, either as ensamples to or types of believers, is evident. The 
interpreting the 29th and 30th verses of God’s people of old 
gives, therefore, to this quotation a propriety, of which it is 
otherwise altogether destitute, as if St. Paul had said—‘t And of 
the inability of these things to effect the destruction of the love 
of God we have abundant proof and illustration in the history of 
God’s people of old, to which we have just referred. Of them it 
is written, in circumstances of the deepest affliction, ‘ For thy 
sake, or for our love to thee, we are counted by the heathen 
nations as sheep of slaughter, or as drawn out and isolated to be 
slain. And what was the result in their case? for it is added — 
‘And yet, although this be come upon us, yet have we not for- 
gotten thee, nor behaved ourselves frowardly in thy covenant. 
Our heart is not turned back, neither have our steps declined 
from thy way.’ If, then, God’s people of old were enabled to 
cleave stedfastly to Him in their greatest afflictions for His name’s 
sake, surely we, who have clearer and more powerful motives to 
love Him, and who have, moreover, the assistance of His in- 
dwelling Spirit, will be enabled to do so. If their afflictions 
wrought for their good, we have, at the least, equal security that 
ours shall minister to our final welfare and safety.” 

Calvin refers these words, which are exactly quoted from the 
Septuag. Ps. xliv. 22, to the persecution of the Jews under An- 
tiochus; and assigns, as his reason for this conclusion, that “ it 1s 
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expressly said that the worshippers of God were cruelly treated 
for no other reason but through hatred to true religion.” It 
might, however, have been at a more distant period, perhaps 
under Assyrian, if not still earlier, persecution: for attachment 
to the true God—aversion to idolatry, and their separation from 
the heathen by their peculiar religious and civil polity, detached 
the Jews from the other nations, and marked them out as the 
isolated objects of the hostility of the latter, as sheep withdrawn 
from the rest of the flock for the purpose of being slaughtered. 

VERSE 37.—AXN ev TovTols Tadow trepviKopmev Sua TOD aya~ 
mnoavros nwas, But in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. As the sense of God’s love to them 
carried His people of old through all the trials they encountered 
for their attachment to Him, so it is with us. We love Him 
because He first loved us, and the sense of His love is strong as 
death; many waters cannot quench, neither can the floods of per- 
secution drown it, and under its influence we come off more than 
conquerors: we with cheerfulness meet, and with joyful alacrity 
overcome the greatest trials. The constancy of the martyrs 
affords a striking illustration of these words. Lactantius says, 
‘‘Qur boys and women, not to speak of men, overcome their 
tormentors; nor can even the fire extort from them a groan”; 
and Justin Martyr, in his apology, says, ‘Yuets 6 amoxteivas pev 
duvacbe, BAddas & od, ‘‘ You may indeed slay, but you cannot 
hurt us.” 

VERSES 38, 39.—ITérevopar yap ott ote, Oavatos ove Gon, 
OUTE ayyEAoL OUTE Apyal, oUTE éveroT@TA OTE MéANOVTA, OUTE 
duvapes, oUTE inpapa ovTe Bados, ovTE Tis KTioLS ETEpa, SUVATETAL 
NaS YopioaL aTro THS ayamns Tov Ocov, THs ev Xpict@ Inood To 
Kupio juav, For I am persuaded, that neither death nor life, nor 
angels nor principalities, nor things present nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Guided by the recorded history of God’s people of old, and 
impressed with a deep sense of the higher and clearer privileges, 
obligations, and aids, vouchsafed to Christian believers, St. Paul 
expresses his persuasion, not only that the calamities to which, in 
common with God’s people in all ages, Christians were exposed, 
but that even agencies and influences of a far higher character, 
would be insufficient to detach them from the love of God, which 
was.in Christ Jesus. At the same time, it is to be observed, that 
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he does not here say, [ know, but I am persuaded. That which 
he had spoken of as what he knew, was something which was 
grounded on the past, and, therefore, on a matter of historical 
record. That which he here speaks of as a matter of persuasion, 
was the future safety of those whom he was addressing, not the 
past and final safety of God’s people of old. ‘‘ For what men 
know certainly and evidently, they will not say they only believe, 
but know; what they so know not, they may truly and properly 
say they believe. ... This rule, then, is infallible; that the 
knowledge of anything is more certain than the belief thereof. . . 
For exact knowledge always expels mere belief of the same thing 
in the same party.’—Jackson on Belief in General. 

@avartos here signifies death itself, and the expression ‘neither 
death nor life,’ means, that, whether cut off by death for attach- 
ment to their Lord, or continued in the world to endure a long 
course of afflictions, God’s people had within them a principle 
which made them more than conquerors in the most violent 
assaults, as well as in the most protracted sieges,—a principle as 


enduring as it was vigorous. Some have indeed supposed that 


death here means the fear of death, in which ease, life would 
mean the hope of life. In this sense, however, and, in connexion 
with persecution, the latter word would be rather superfluous, as 
the threat of death for adhering to Christ, involves the promise 
of life if they would forsake him; and the other interpretation is 
the most obvious as well as satisfactory; ‘‘ Neither the extreme 
and last peril of death, nor all the dangers and difficulties of an 
extended life.” ‘*Temporalem enim vitam perdimus, ut nobis 
rependatur eterna. Et quid mirum si servi moriantur pro bono 
Domino; guando Dominus mortuus et pro servis, et malis ? 
Vincunt ergo beneficia, et exhortantur animum ad perseverandum 
propter eum, qui dilexit nos.”— Ambros. 

There was no necessity for qualifying the word angels hy any 
epithet which would mark out their character as good or bad; 
for, in the first place, the question is not of character or intention, 
but of power; and, in the second, the object which it is declared 
that angels could not effect, is not one which good angels can be 
conceived as attempting; since they are engaged in actively pro- 
moting man’s salvation. Tatra dé édeye ody ws TOV ayyédov 
TOUT@ ETUYELPOUVT@Y, 7) TOV AAV OvVapEwY, fu1) YyévoLTO, GANG 
pe? wrepBorys amacns TO PirOpoy 0 mpos Tov XpiaToyv exe 
érrudetEat Bovdopevos.'—St.. Chrys. 

1 This, he says, not as if the angels attempted it or the other powers ; 
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Apyat no doubt refers to angelic beings, but to those of a 
superior order. There seems to be a subordination even among 
the evil angels, who are represented as being under the guidance 
and direction of Satan. Neither those who execute the directions 
of others, nor those whose superior intelligence fits them for 
directing such an attack, can effect the object. 

It may help to elucidate the apostle’s meaning here, particularly 
in reference to the expression, ‘‘ neither things present nor things 
to come,” to observe, that there is among believers an infinite 
variety of natural character, which is modified but not destroyed 
by divine grace. To some characters death, by the violent dis- 
ruption of soul and body, would appear the most formidable evil, 
and that against which their faith and love would find it most 
difficult to sustain them. To others of a different constitution of 
mind and body, the unceasing attacks to which they were exposed 
while in the world, from troubles without and fears within, would 
be more dangerous than any one assault, however violent. These 
would see most reason to dread a departure from their first love, 


owing to the ceaseless operation of a less violent but an mter-. 


minable warfare. 

The word dvvdpeus is differently placed in different versions. 
I have adopted that preferred by Griesbach and Knapp. The 
reason for doing so is not derived entirely from a deference to 
their authority, but because the word seems to intimate the most 
formidable danger to be encountered by believers, and is there- 
fore likely to be placed last in an enumeration, in which the 
order is from less to greater dangers. By some persons ‘‘ powers” 
have been interpreted as signifying civil magistrates; and by 
others, as meaning angels of great power. The latter seems 
superfluous, since mention is made of principalities, and the 
former seems out of place. I would rather interpret it of mi- 
raculous powers, which are the most dangerous agency which 
can be employed to mislead believers, and which are described as 
such by our Saviour Himself. These, He assures us, are the 
means whereby false Christs and prophets, and Satan’s other 
emissaries, should deceive many, and seduce, if they possibly 
could, the very elect. The arch enemy of the truth is spoken of 
as being after the working of Satan, with all power and signs and 
lying wonders. But against even these St. Paul feels assured that 


far from it, but as wishing to shew quite tothe utmost the love he had to 
Christ. | 
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all will be preserved, who commit their souls unto God in well- 
doing and in the love of Christ. 

Nor height nor depth, that is, neither height of prosperity nor 
depth of degradation. This could not be better illustrated than 
by that petition in the Litany of the Church of England, which 
combines all time of our wealth with the hour of death as periods 
of especial danger. These words may, however, be intended to 
embrace all possible existence in the height above or in the depth 
beneath. Compare Is. vii. 11. 

‘¢ Nor any other creature” embraces everything below Deity 
itself, and harmonizes with that interpretation of the 33rd and 
34th verses, which regards all the clauses as put interrogatively, 
to signify the contradiction of supposing that God would defeat 
His own intentions and Christ’s sacrifice, by condemning His 
own people. God will not condemn them; and created things 
cannot separate them from Him, nor bring them into condem- 
nation. ‘They can perish only by being unfaithful to their God 
and to themselves. Ti dé cal éwavtov éxdotov dédmxa TO Oavate, 
mpos Tip, mpos payatpav, mpos Onpia; AX éyyds payaipas 
eyyvs Ocod, wetaEd Onpiwv petakd Ocod..—Ignat. Epis. ad Smyr. 
“‘ But if any one should set before me present and future griefs, 
temporal and eternal death, and the longest punishment in 
Gehenna, I would more gladly prefer to undergo all these things 
with love to Him, than be disappointed of that great, and shining, 
and inexpressible love.”—Theodor. ‘‘ It was not the meaning of 
our Lord and Saviour in saying, ‘Father, keep them in thy 
name,’ that we should be careless to keep ourselves. To our own 
safety our own sedulity is required. And then blessed for ever 
and ever be that mother’s child, whose faith hath made him the 
child of God. The earth may shake, the pillars of the world 
may tremble under us, the countenance of the heaven may be 
appalled, the sun may lose his light, the moon her beauty, the 
stars their glory; but concerning the man that trusteth in God, 
if the fire have proclaimed itself unable as much as to singe a 
hair of his head; if lions, beasts ravenous by nature and keen 
with hunger, being set to devour, have, as it were, religiously 
adored the very flesh of the faithful man; what is there in the 
world that shall change his heart, overthrow his faith, alter his 


1 But why have I given myself an offering to death, to fire, to the sword, 
to the wild beasts? But near the sword I am near God ; in the midst of 
the wild beasts I am in the midst of God, 
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affection towards God, or the affection of God to him? If I be 
of this note, who shall make a separation between me and my 
God? Shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? No; I am persuaded that neither 
tribulation, nor anguish, nor persecution, nor famine, nor naked- 
ness, nor peril, nor sword, nor death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall ever prevail 
so far over me. I know in whom I have believed; I am not 
ignorant whose precious blood hath been shed for me; I have a 
Shepherd, full of kindness, full of care, and full of power, unto 
Him I commit myself; His own finger hath engraven this sen- 
tence on the tables of my heart, Satan hath desired to winnow 
thee as wheat, but I have prayed that thy faith fail not: therefore 
the assurance of my hope I will labour to keep as a jewel unto 
the end, and by labour, through the gracious mediation of His 
prayer, I shall keep it."—Hooker’s Sermon on Certainty of Faith, 
etc. 


§ XVII—GOD’S PROMISES CANNOT FAIL, AND ARE 
TO BE APPROPRIATED, NOT BY WORKS, NOR 
BY NATURAL DESCENT, BUT BY FAITH. VIN- 
DICATION OF THE JUSTICE OF THIS PRINCIPLE, 
AS A MEANS OF RECEIVING SOME, AND RE- 
JECTING OTHERS OUT OF THE HUMAN MASS. 


Cuap. IX. 1—29. 


In the preceding chapter, St. Paul, with a view of supporting believers 
_ under those afflictions which accompanied the profession of Christ, had 
expressed his conviction, that nothing could separate from Him those 
who loved God. He had declared that these afflictions were not worthy ~ 
to be compared with the glory which should hereafter be revealed. 
What was required to complete and perfect the encouragement derived 
from this assurance, was, a strong preservative against the apprehension, 
that these afflictions, owing to their violent and protracted assaults, 
might cause believers to turn aside or faint by the way, and miss their 
reward. This preservation he also supplied. To fortify them against 
- the -weakening effects of such an apprehension, he assured them that, 
on the contrary, these afflictions, however contradictory such a state- 
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ment might appear to sense, would be made to work together for the 
good of those who loved God. This truth he illustrated and supported 
by the example of God’s people of old, whom He led by a way which 
they knew not, and by agencies and instrumentalities which not only 
seemed against them, but against which they frequently murmured and 
rebelled ; and in bringing whom through their various stages of dis- 
cipline, preparatory to their final and glorious establishment as a nation, 
the sharpest remedies and most afflictive dispensations were generally 
most successful and beneficial. 

Having adduced the example of God’s people of old to illustrate and 
confirm the statement, that God ordered all things for good, and made 
them co-operate to the final accomplishment of His designs, and the 
fulfilment of His promises to those who love Him, nothing could be 
more natural than the objection, or rather it was an objection which 
St. Paul’s illustration suggested, “ How is it then that this very people 
have now, in a great measure, failed of the attainment of that glory 
which is associated with the Messiah’s advent?! At the same time, 
the introduction of this objection enables the apostle to introduce that 
subject, which, above all others, must have been most distasteful to the 
Jewish converts, particularly in the state of parties at Rome, in the 
manner most skilfully adapted to disarm their bitter, and soothe their 
wounded, feelings on the subject. He discusses it not aggressively, but 
defensively. 

Regarded as a delicate and skilful approach to a subject most un- 
palatable to his readers, I consider the apostle’s treatment of it inimi- 
mitable. He causes himself, as it were, to be compelled to discuss it, 
in order that he may vindicate from objection the providential care of 
God over those who love Him, nay, to vindicate from objection His past 
love and care, and the fulfilment of His promises to the very people 
whose present exclusion is the painful subject. The tenor of the 
apostle’s language—directed to the body of believers at Rome, but— 
from its speaking distinctively of the Jews as a nation,—from its 
describing their real condition,—asserting their past privileges and 
claims, and the exemption of many of them from the present blindness 
of the nation at large—the object and end to be attained by their per- 
mitted lapse, and the final restoration of the whole nation to God’s 
favour, places St. Paul, at the very time that he is describing their 
present rejection, in the position of an advocate for them, before the 
gentile converts ; while his love, and tenderness, and zeal, for the honour 
and happiness of the Jewish nation, and his identifying himself with 


1 “Tf it be further demanded, what peculiar occasion he had to he over- 


taken with these sudden pangs of sorrow rather in this place (the beginning 
of this ninth chapter) than any other. the special occasion as I intimated 
before, was the present opportunity or necessity of answering an exception, 
which, from the rejection of these Jews, might have been taken against 
those confident assertions wherewith he had concluded the former.”— 


Jackson. 
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them as his brethren, are equally calculated to conciliate their patient 
attention to the truths which are delivered. 

Those who render the twenty-ninth and thirtieth verses of the pre- 
vious chapter in the usual way, are quite at a loss for the connexion 
here. Some even suppose that the apostle resumes the subject of the 
third chapter with a view of enumerating the other privileges of the 
Jews. The proper interpretation of ver. 29—31 of the foregoing chapter, 
as applying to God’s people of old, renders the introduction of the 
subject discussed in the present one indispensably necessary, to vin- 
dicate from objection the truth of what had been stated in the former 
passage. This St. Paul does by shewing that, although greatly distressed 
at the present falling-away of the Jewish nation, his grief did not 
originate in any suspicion of God’s promises haying failed (ver. 6), or 
in any belief that all the natural seed of Abraham were children in the 
sense associated with the inheritance of the promises (ver. 7—10) ; for, 
as these promises were not inherited by natural descent ; so neither were 
they appropriated by works (ver. 11). He vindicates God’s justice in 
the exercise of His mercy in the case of Jacob (ver. 12—16), and in the 
punishment of Pharaoh, and the deliverance of Israel (ver. 17—23) ; 
and shows that it was on the very same principle by which he had dis- 
criminated between Pharaoh and his people and the Israelites, that God 
now amalgamated Jews and gentiles in one body, and rejected a portion 
of the former, namely, by faith in His promises, in the exercise of which, 
believing gentiles, as well as Jews, were received to favour, and owing 
to the want of which, and their dependance on their own works, and 
their natural descent, the great body of the Jews were now rejected 
(ver. 23—33). 


VERSE 1.—AAjOaav Néyw ev Xpiote, I speak the truth in Christ. 
I speak the truth as in the sight of God, and under the full 
sense and influence of the obligations incumbent upon a disciple 
and apostle of Him in whom no guile was found, to cultivate and 
exhibit perfect sincerity in my whole conversation. 

Od WedSouat, I lie not. There is not the slightest shadow of 
insincerity or of dissonance between what I say and what I feel. 

Suppaptupovens por THS cvveoncews pou ev IIvevpwarse ayio, 
My conscience bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost. My con- 
science, open to the suggestions and reproofs of the Holy Spirit 
within me, bearing witness to my sincerity, by the absence of all 
reproof, which this enlightening and guiding agent would ad- 
minister through its internal voice, if there was any insincerity 
in what I said, and by the presence of an undisturbed peace’ of 
conscience while I assert it. Kat cupmapanet T pels paptupas, 
Tov Xpiotoy, Tv éavTov ange Kal To IIvevpa to aytov.— 
St. Chrys. 

VERSE 2.—O71 dbarn fou €oTl peyann, Kal adiddevTrros. GduYN 
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TH Kapdia wou, That I have great grief and unceasing anguish of 
heart. In these words St. Paul indicates, with the greatest deli- 
cacy and tenderness, that the subject upon which he is compelled 
to enter is a most painful one. 

VERSE 3.—Hvyopuny yap adtos éyo avdbewa civas amo Tod 
Xpictov wep TOV adeAPOv ov, TOV GuyyEvOV jou KATA oapKa, 
For I would that I myself were an anathema from or by Christ, in 
behalf of my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh. ‘* For I 
my silf desired to be departed fro Christ."—Wickl. ‘* For I have 
wyshed my selfe to be cursed from Christ.”—Tynd. Cran. ‘‘ For 
I wolde wyshe myself to be separat from Christ.”—Genev. ‘‘ For 
I vvished my self to be anathema from Christ.”—Rheims. This 
is a much controverted expression, regarded by some, who inter- 
pret avafewa in the severest sense of being devoted to destruc- 
tion or accursed, not as an absolute wish, but merely a contemplated 
one, on the ground, that for no benefit, however great, could a 
believer consent to be accursed, or for ever separated from Christ; 
while it is looked upon by others as an absolute wish, upon the 
plea, that, for the salvation of a whole nation, we can suppose 
that the apostle would have been willing to undergo so awful a 
doom. By others, again, the word ava@ewa is interpreted of 
merely temporal destruction, to avert which from the nation at 
large St. Paul expresses his willingness to undergo for them that 
destruction himself. But this seems to be foreign to the apostle’s 
drift. It is their rejection and all its consequences that he has 
evidently in view. 

It has also been interpreted of a bann, or excommunication, of 
which the later rabbins distinguish three kinds, which Tholuck 
states to have been thus distinguished. The first and lightest 
was seclusion; it consisted in a removal to the distance of four 
ells from all the members of the family, and lasted a month. 
With the individual under the second, no one was allowed to 
learn or deal, eat or drink. Admission into the synagogue was 
also prohibited to him, although, according to one Talmudic 
tract, he might enter the temple; but Tholuck supposes that this 
was only into the Atrium Gentium, into which even the impure 
might enter. By the third, exclusion from divine worship and 
intercourse with men was for ever imposed. Lightfoot gives 
rather a different account, and says, that while other persons 
went in the right-hand way and came out at the left, excommu- 
nicated persons took the opposite course. ‘“ The Arabians say, to 
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express a strong affection, ‘ My soul is the ransom of thine’; and 
Maimonides, in explaining the Talmudic expression, ‘ Behold, I 
am thy ransom, atonement,’ says, that it is a common expression 
of love."—Tholuck. It is not at all likely, however, that St. Paul 
merely used a proverbial expression; and we may rest assured, 
that if the wish which the apostle expressed was positive, and 
had reference to his feelings subsequent to his conversion, no- 
thing is implied in it which would substitute any object however 
desirable or important in itself for God’s approbation; and that, 
short of God’s wrath and alienation from Him, St. Paul would 
have endured anything for the salvation of his brethren. The 
expression may perhaps be illustrated by that of Moses, And if 
not, I pray thee blot me out from thy book of life; or, better still, 
by that of St. Paul himself, Yea, and if I be offered upon the sae- 
rifice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all. In 
the present passage the figure employed is that of a votive offer- 
ing; in that in Phil.ii.17, it is a libation poured forth over a 
sacrifice, either of which the apostle was willing to become, that 
he might thus, as it were, in his own flesh, fil] up that which 
was behind of the afflictions of Christ for His body’s sake.1 
Theophylact says, that the separation was ‘‘ not from Christ’s 
love, but from His glory, and the enjoyment of it.” Theodoret 
notes the force of the aidtos éym. ‘‘ He says appropriately, I 
myself, recalling to mind the things which he had just said con- 
cerning his love of Christ; as if he had said, that I, whom 
neither life nor death, nor things present nor things future, nor 
any other creature shall be able to separate from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus, would most willingly be separate from 
Him for the salvation of the Jews.” 

St. Augustine’s view is different from any of those already 
referred to. He supposes the fullest import of the words to be 
meant, but that St. Paul felt secure that God would not on any 
account inflict it on him. He would graciously regard the love 
to man and zeal for God’s glory, that dictated the exclamation, 
but would not allow the retribution due to others to fall on the 


1 There is much such another wish as St. Paul’s recorded by Clement 
of Alexandria, as made occasionally by the Evangelist St. John. Speaking 
to a young man whom he loved, he says, ‘I could willingly suffer death for 
you as the Lord died for us. For thee I could lay down my own life,’ The 
thought is much the same with that of Rom. ix. 3.”— Waterland. Compare 
1 John iii.16. See also Kitto’s Journal, vii. and ix. on this text. _ 
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apostle. He illustrates it by the case of Moses:—‘ Sic ergo pe- 
percit ille genti ut non accenderit omnem iram suam ad eam 
penitus eradicandam atque finiendam. Quod in verbis ejus et 
intercessione pro peccatis Moysis servi ejus evidenter apparet, ubi 
dicit Deus, delebo eos et faciam te in gentem magnam. Ille in- 
tercedit paratior deleri pro ipsis, quam ipsos, sciens apud misere- 
cordiam se id agere, qui quoniam nullo modo deleret ipsum, etiam 
illis parceret propter ipsum..... Securus enim Moyses de justitia 
Dei, que eum delere non posset, impetravit misericordiam, ne 
illos quos juste posset, deleret.” 

VERSE 4.—Oitivés eiowv Iopanditat, Who are Israelites. This 
name was highly honourable, as designating, not only the descent 
of the Jews from Jacob, who first received the epithet of ‘‘ striven 
with God,” but their relation to God Himself, marking them out 
as a royal nation who had power with God. 

‘Qv 7 viobecia, Whose is the adoption. They were the first 
among the nations whom God knew and adopted as His own. 
Kai 7 d0€a, and the glory. This has been interpreted to signify 
the Shechinah, or visible glory; but although this may have been 
a prominent idea in the apostle’s mind, it is far from being the 
only one which is associated in any mind conversant with the 
Jewish history or the sacred volume, with the mention of Israel’s 
glory. The display of God’s glorious arm and power in their 
deliverance,—the glory of their array and discipline under God 
their King, which led Balaam to exclaim, How goodly are thy 
tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel,—the glory of the 
land into which God brought them,—of the city which was 
beautiful for situation, the joy uf the whole earth, and more 
glorious by far than all the hills of the mighty robbers of the 
world, or the most mighty empires established by fraud and 
rapine — these and other similar associations spring up spon- 
taneously in the mind at the mention of those whom God glorified 
with His presence and guidance, and by their establishment in 
the land of promise. Calvin says, that the glory here spoken of 
is that excellency unto which the Lord had raised up Israel above 
the other nations. It seems singular that any person who thus 
interpreted it should not have reflected this sense upon the glory 
spoken of in the 30th verse of the preceding chapter, at least, 
that they should not have entered upon the question whether 
there was any connexion. 

Kai ai dva0jxat, And the covenants; that is, either those cove- 
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nanted mercies which God sware unto Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and David, unto whom they were successively renewed, or the 
Abrahamic and Mosaic covenants, both of which are mentioned 
here, and in the Epistle to the Galatians. Kat 7 vouobecia, and 
the giving of the law; that is, the giving of that polity of which 
it was said, What nation is there so great that hath statutes and 
judgments so righteous as all this law which I set before you this day. 
Kai 7 Xatpeia, and the worship;.that is, the true worship. Tov 
yap ddAwv avtovs éOvOv TpoTiunocas, THY VvoptKiVY lepoupyiay 
édi6ake.1— Theodor. The beauteous ceremonial so significant in 
all its rites, and so well calculated to be the channel of devotion 
to the faithful worshipper, was theirs. Kai ai émayyediat, and 
the promises. These were committed to their keeping, and in 
them they had a special and first interest as the firstborn of the 
nations, and the harbingers, at a future period, of the full gospel 
harvest. 

VERSE 5.—.Qyv ot watépes, Whose are the fathers. Theirs also 
were the fathers, the covenant heads, in whom all the nations of 
the earth are to be blessed; and who, in the sense of benefactors, 
are the fathers of the whole human family. 

Kai €&€ ov 6 Xpictos To Kata cdpKxa, And of whom is Christ 
according to the flesh. Of whom, in His human nature, sprang 
the desire of all nations, the promised seed, in whom they should 
all be blessed. 

‘O ov émt mavtav Oeds edroyNTOs eis TOUS aidvas, Aunv, Who 
is God over all, blessed for ever. Amen. Various constructions of this 
passage have been attempted, many of them with a view of setting 
aside so clear and indisputable an assertion of the Godhead of our 
Lord. That which places a period after odpxa, and makes all 
the rest a doxology, appears quite inadmissible for various reasons. 
It is constrained and unnatural in construction. It removes the 
antithesis or correspondent to Td Kata odpKxa, which the partitive 
force of the article and preposition, and a comparison with 
Rom.i.3, would naturally lead us to expect. It is contrary to 
the connexion in which the universal dominion referred to is 
found in the New Testament. The gospel did not need to set 
forth a first truth of religion, so clearly revealed in the Old 
Testament; but it did require to set forth, as a truth clearly re- 
vealed in the New Testament, and not to be ascertained from an 


1 For, honouring them before the other nations, He taught them the 
awful ministering. 
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other source, that this wavtoxpareia had been given to Christ, 
and, consequently, we find it continually attributed to Him. 

That interpretation which puts a period after mdavTwv, and 
makes what follows a doxology, is much more consistent with the 
natural construction,—does not destroy the correspondent to cata 
odpxa, and makes Him ravtoxpdtep, who is distinctly and fre- 
quently asserted to be so by the appointment of the Father. It 
also receives some countenance from the circumstance, that in all 
the other cases in which edAoynTos is used it is applied to God the 
Father, in Ephes.i.3, evidently under the influence of gratitude 
for His exaltation and blessing of His people, by the power which 
He had committed to the Son; and in five out of eight instances 
to God the Father in immediate connexion with our Lord’s 
Divine filiation. It has been objected to this construction, that 
a doxology would be out of place here, and inconsistent with the 
train of St. Paul’s feelings, which are those of deep sorrow. But 
this objection is not well grounded, for a comparison of the 
present with the other principal passages, in which the word 
evAoynTos occurs, tends to confirm what the passage itself, inter- 
preted in this way, would naturally indicate as the cause of 
thankfulness, namely, the near relation of the Father to our 
Lord, and the consequent power and authority which Christ pos- 
sessed in virtue of His Divine Sonship. It also removes, to a 
certain extent, the objection to a doxology from its abruptness, 
and from the absence of any mention of God the Father in the 
preceding context, that the Divine filiation is here signified, 
which is an abundant cause of thankfulness, and in connexion 
with which the term evAoyntds is used in most of the instances 
in which it occurs in the New Testament. See Mark xiv. 61, 
Luke 1. 68, 2 Cor.i.3, xi.31, Ephes.i.3, 1 Pet.i. 3. 

But, notwithstanding this, and after giving all the weight to 
this consideration which it can claim, the doxology does appear 
too abrupt; and there are objections to the interpretation of any 
part of this verse as a doxology, which seem quite sufficient to 
establish the plain interpretation that lies upon the surface of the 
passage; and these objections are, lst, the unusual and unnatural 
position of evAoyntds, which in all doxologies precedes instead 
of following @eds, as it does here; 2ndly, the presence of the 
participle @v, which is evidently intended to connect 6 with 
cos; 3rdly, the abruptness of 6 éml mdytwy as the termination 
of a sentence. 
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‘¢ Erasmus shews, that in several manuscripts of Cyprian, 
Hilary, and Chrysostom, the passage is cited without Deus; this, 
however, is but an error of the pen, for the best manuscripts 
contain it. Grotius maintains, that the Syriac translator does 
not express it, which is not true. He distinctly renders, ‘ Who 
is God above all.’ Stolz leaves it out in his translation. It re- 


mains to say, that Whitby, Crell, Taylor, and others, instead of — 


6 av read wv o, ‘ to whom also belong the blessed God,” in viola- 
tion alike of all the manuscripts and of sound understanding.” — 
Tholuck. We might also have added, in express contradiction of 
St. Paul’s own language, 111.29, Is He God of the Jews only? Is 
He not of the Gentiles also? Yea, verily, of the Gentiles also. 

“ Grabe states, that none of the ancients, whether orthodox, 
heretical, or schismatic, interpreted these words otherwise than as 
applying to Christ; and Dr. Burton, in his ‘ Testimony of the 
Ante Nicene Fathers,’ has satisfactorily established the fact, that 
the passage is expressly quoted as asserting the divinity of Christ, 
by Irenzeus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Cyprian, Athanasius, etc.”— 
Bloomfield. ‘« If then confidence is to be placed in the authority 
of MSS., in the quotations of the fathers, in the principle of lan- 
guage, and on the confession of heretics, we have here full and 
sufficient warrant for our belief, that Jesus, who was born of the 
seed of Israel according to the flesh, was, at the same time, God 
over all blessed for ever.”—Terrot. 

VERSE 6.—Ody oiov 5é, dtt éxT@émTwKey 6 AOYos TOD Ocod, 
But not as if the word of God had failed. This is evidently an 
elliptical expression for od 5é Totov éoriv, oiov éotwv Stu, “‘ I grieve, 
but my grief is not such as to suppose that the word of God has 
failed.” This is another proof of the apostle’s delicacy and skill 
in approaching a subject upon which he knew that a portion of 
those whom he addressed were peculiarly sensitive. He had, in 
the previous chapter, been labouring to confirm the converts at 
Rome in their determination to take up Christ’s cross, and to live 
to the Spirit. To accomplish his object he had adduced the 
following arguments—the security, or rather validity, of their 
title to be the sons of God—the greatness and glory of the re- 
ward or inheritance to be revealed to such—the mighty agency 
engaged in their behalf, in leading them to and fitting them for 
their inheritance,—the great power and undying vigour of that 
internal principle by which they were to overcome the difficulties 
of the way, and the wisdom of the discipline by which these very 
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difficulties were made to co-operate in the formation of their 
characters, and in advancing them to their destination. These 
encouragements he illustrated by the example of God’s people of 
old, and by the various steps by which God had led them not- 
withstanding all their troubles without, and fears and murmur- 
ings within, until He brought them through every difficulty, 
and established them with all the glory of His peculiar people in 
the land promised to their forefathers. 

Such a line of argument would naturally suggest the objection, 
How do you reconcile with your assurances—of all things work- 
ing together for good to those who love God and are called by 
ie of the certainty of the fulfilment to them of all His 
designs for their happiness—of their possession of a principle 
witich will make them more than conquerors over all obstacles— 
how do you reconcile with your declarations on these points the 
present condition and relation to God of that very nation whose 
history and experience you adduce for our encouragement? If 
the word of God has failed with respect to any of them, if any 
of the children have been separated and estranged from God, as 


_ the mass of the Jews upon your own principles now are, what 


security have we as believers against a similar failure towards us 
and on our part?! 

This the apostle meets by shewing, Ist, that the coming short 
of that people was partial, and would be temporary; 2nd, that 
the remnant in the present age, which, like that that had existed 
in every age of the Jewish church, the remnant which, as to 
their own state, looked deeper than the outward man, and were 
thus brought to relinquish all hope of being justified except by 
grace, and which, as to their future destination, looked higher 
than any earthly country, confessing that they were strangers in 
this world—that that remnant had now, as heretofore, continued 
faithful to their privileges and hopes. While God had been 
more than faithful in fulfilling to the body of the Jews those 
promises of a temporal character which He had made to them, 

1 “ Against his former assertions (in chap. viii. 23—39) St. Paul saw that 
the Gentile, or late converted Jew, would be ready thus to object: ‘ If they 
of whom according to the flesh Christ came ; if they for whose miscar- 
riage Christ in the days of His flesh was more sorrowful than thou canst 
be ; yet they, notwithstanding all these prerogatives and peculiar interests 
in all God’s promises, are fallen away and utterly separated from God ; 
where is the infallibility of our assurance? What is the ground of thy 
boasting, that neither death nor life,’ etc.”—Jackson. 
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and beyond which the great body of that people did not look; 
He had, in like manner, proved His faithfulness and truth, by 
fulfilling the greater promises to those who saw their need of a 
Saviour, and who looked beyond the temporal blessings to those 
higher blessings which they typified. St. Paul shows, that the 
children of pronaise and of faith had now seen, what in common 
with the same generation in all ages they had longed to see, the 
salvation of God. 

In approaching the subject and advancing the position, that 
all Israel were not Israelites in the highest sense, and in the 
character and descent of which the name was significant, and 
that now, as in all ages, the great mass had been blind to the 
excellence of their privileges, and to the sublime nature of the 
promises, and had not looked beyond the shadows of good things 
to come to the things themselves, the apostle does it with inimi- 
table address. He does not directly introduce the subject, but 
simply expresses a feeling of deep grief for his countrymen, and 
a willingness to undergo any suffering for their sakes, in a way 
which implies that there is something in connexion with them 
that suggests forebodings of evil; but he does not himself define 
its precise character. This he leaves to the conception of those 
whom he addresses, guided by the subject of consideration which 
had preceded, namely, the security of God’s people, and the 
power of the love between Him and them to overcome all obsta- 
cles to their final glory. That this is the train of reasoning, 
which gives a proper connexion between the present chapter and 
the rest of the Epistle, is strongly confirmed by the introductory 
verses; and St.Paul may be regarded as stating the objection 
indirectly by his answer in these words: ‘‘ True it is, that those, 
to whose history and example I refer you in support of what I 
say, seem by their present relation to God and to His gospel rather 
to invalidate my assurances of the fulfilment of all His designs 
to those who love Him; and I am filled with anguish upon their 
account. But their shortcoming is not of such an extent, or 
continuance, or novelty, as to countenance the supposition, that 
God’s word has fallen to the ground; nor are my feelings of 
erief of so overwhelming a character as they would be under the 
idea of such a thing being possible. Such is their state at pre- 
sent, that it naturally at first sight suggests suspicions of this 
kind. Such is their state, that I am filled with grief for it; 
ov Toto Sé, but it is not such, neither is the matter, namely, their 
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state and my grief, such, ofov 67, as it would be if the word of 
God had fallen to the ground. 

Od yap mavres ot €& Iopaijr, obrou Iopair, For not all they 
that are of Israel, are Israel. Not all the descendants of Jacob 
are Israelites indeed, or bear the character which that name 
imports. As it is evident, that many of those who are of Israel 
have come short of the promises made to those who are of Israel, 
there might be ground for supposing that the word of God had 
failed in their case, if all who were called Israel were really Israel. 
But this is not the case; the reverse can be proved, and it can be 
shown that, in all ages, there have been classifications among the 
seed of Abraham; a fact which clearly points out a diversity of 
character and relation; and so this objection falls to the ground, 
because all who are of Israel are not, on that account, Israelites 
indeed. 

VERSE 7.—OU6, 671 eiot oTréppoa ABpadp, twavtes téxva, Nor 
because they are the seed of Abraham are they all children. It does 
not follow, that, because they are natural descendants of Abraham, 
they are all children in the highest sense, that is, inheritors of 
the faith of Abraham, who is the father, in this sense, of those, 
and those only, who believe, and who walk in the steps of Abra- 
ham, and under the governing influence of that faith which he 
had, yet being uncircumcised. 

St. Paul intends to show the fallacy of dependance upon natural 
descent for the attainment of supernatural blessings, and this 
he does by stating, that not all whose natural descent was from 
Abraham were esteemed as his children, in the sense of a partici- 
pation of even the temporal blessings promised to the Israelites. 
This mode of reckoning would have included Ishmael, and the 
descendants of Abraham hy Keturah; neither of whom had any 
interest in the promised land in a temporal sense. And if natural 
descent did not secure a participation in the temporal blessings, 
much less could it secure a share of the spiritual. 

AXN ev ’IoaaK KrAnOycetai cot orréppa, But in Isaac shall a 
seed be called to thee. KaxelcOai is frequently used in the sense 
estimated, or considered; and the employment of Aoyiferas in 
the clause of the succeeding and explanatory verse gives the 
strongest possible confirmation to this sense. 

VERSE 8.—Todr’ éotw, od Ta Téxva THs capKos, TAVTA TéKVa 
Tov Oeov' adda Ta Téxva THs emrayyedlas NoyileTar eis o7réppa, 
That is, not the children of the flesh; these are not the children of 
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God. but the children of promise are reckoned for a seed. Comp. 
Ps. xxii. 830, 31. The meaning of the whole seems to be plain. 
All in the present day are not Israelites, who bear the name, or 
are descended from Jacob; nor have they in any generation been 
so. ‘To begin at the fountain-head, from whence this descent as 
a separate nation is traced, even at Abraham himself.. All those 
who were descended from him by natural generation were not 
reckoned as the progenitors of his children, in a special or dis- 
tinctive sense; but, on the contrary, the seed which typified, in” 
its privileges and separation from all nations, that future seed 
which should be as numerous as the stars of heaven, or the sand 
upon the sea-shore, was confined to, and descended in, the line of 
Isaac alone; and this is an illustration of the truth, that they, 
and they only, who are, like Isaac, the children of promise, which 
implies faith, are the true seed, and not those who are descended 
naturally, or by fleshly generation, or who are born of the will of 
the flesh, As Isaac, the child of that promise by faith in which 
Abraham was counted righteous, was regarded as the true seed, 
the seed associated with faith; so those only who are possessed of 
faith, who, by faith, become Abraham’s children, who are thus 
multiplied in exact proportion to the prevalence of the obedience 
of faith among all nations, these, and these only, are the children 
of promise, by whose existence and multiplication the promise of 
God to Abraham, that as the stars so should his seed be, is ful- 
filled. ‘‘ Pertractata causa, quare nemo eorum ex operibus justi- 
ficatus sit, sed omnes ex fide; quod exemplo Abrahz probat cujus 
se filios esse solos Judi putabant: ostendit ratione, quod non 
genus nec circumcisio, sed fides, faciat filios Abrahe.”— Hieron, 
Com. in Epist. ad Rom.v. The children of Abraham, in the 
Scriptural and higher sense, do not trace their relation by natural 
generation, but by faith in connexion with promise, that, through 
this principle, Abraham should be a father of many nations. This 
promise, and their possession of faith are the only links required 
to prove their genealogy. ‘‘As many, he says, as were born as 
Isaac was, they are the seed of Abraham and children of God.”— 
(Ecumen. | 

VERSE 9.—EtrayyeXlas yap 6 AOoyos ovTOs, For this is the word 
of the promise. Adyos has here both a prospective and retro- 
spective reference. The latter, namely, the word of promise, has 
in view the quotation that follows; the former has a regard to 
the Aoyiferas in the preceding verse, the connexion of which 
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with Xoyos by yap keeps up the idea of a computation or prin- 
ciple of reckoning. This sense preserves the unity of the pas- 
save; and the combination of meanings in Xoyos not only directs 
the attention to the quotation which follows, but shows that the 


principle, in virtue of which men were counted children of God, 


had been the same in all ages. 

Kara tov xatpov tovtov édevoopuat, Kal Eotar TH Yappa vids, 
According to this very time I will come, and Sarah shall have a son. 
This proves that Isaac was not a child of mere natural generation, 
but of divine interposition. To prove this to all ages, God was 
very particular, not only in declaring that He would visit Sarah 
and endue her with powers which she did not then possess, and 
which were not natural at her time of life, but also in pointing 
out the precise time of the birth of the child, which is twice 
done. In Gen. xvii.21, it is declared that he should be, born 
exactly a year from that date; and, subsequently, Gen. xviii. 10, 
the term is again marked out, and the very hour foretold, that it 
might be seen and known that he was not the child of mere 
natural generation, but of faith, and of a promise which was 
marked out clearly by the preciseness with which it was foretold 
and fulfilled. This gives due force to Kata Katpov TodTov here, 
and Gen. xviii. 10, where it is rendered eis dpas by the Septuagint; 
but in the Hebrew, according to the time of life, that is, the time 
of giving birth, or the time that elapses between conception and 
birth. The whole sense seems to be this. The principle of free 
and gratuitous promise upon the part of God, and of faith in 
that promise upon the part of man, has always been that which 
has constituted men the children of Abraham and of God. Thus 
it was in Isaac the type of all that should come after. He was 
the child, not of mere natural generation, but of a promise which 
marked out the particular interposition of God, in his being given 
to his parents at an appointed time, and of faith, by which Sarah 
received strength to conceive. 

VERSE 10.—Ov povoy 5€ adrAda Kal “PeBéxxa @& évds KolTnv 
éyovoa Icaax tod tratpos juav, And not only Sarah, but Rebecca 
also, having conceived at one time of Isaac our father. ‘The con- 
struction here has been matter of much difference of opinion. 
Tholuck supposes not only an ellipsis but an anacoluthon, and 
makes here one of the most objectionable remarks to be found in 
his commentary. He says, “ It is rather evident, from the yap 
at the commencement of ver. 14, that Paul has let the construc- 
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tion slip” !! This is quite consistent with rationalistic reasoning ; 
and perhaps the matter of surprise should be, that men, breathing 
a rationalistic atmosphere, should not betray, in a greater degree, 
what seems an irreverent treatment of the scriptures. The reason 
which he assigns for rejecting the old interpretation which sup- 
plied Sdppa after ov povov, which was adopted by Ambrose and 
the Syrian, and which is supplied by the pronoun in some modern 
versions, e.g., the Spanish Bible of Padre Scio—‘‘ Y no solamente 
ella: sed tambien Rebecca,” as well as the Vulg. ‘‘ Non solum 
illa,” is destitute of foundation. He says, ‘‘ The patriarch himself 
predominates so greatly in the example of Isaac, that Sarah is 
thrown into the shade.” The blessings which descended to Isaac 
he indeed derived, no doubt, from his being the son of Abraham, 
but they also descended to him through one who through faith 
received strength to conceive. Moreover, if a comparison is in- 
tended, and it seems evident that there is, it cannot be between 
Abraham and any other person, but must be either between 
Isaac and Jacob, or between Sarah and Rebecca; and the structure 
of the passage in which Rebecca is introduced before her son 
shows that it is the former. By an examination of the points of 
resemblance, this disputed point may be placed beyond contro- 
versy, and its proper construction satisfactorily established. Sarah 
and Rebecca were both naturally barren, and both were delivered 
from this state by Divine interposition. In both cases promises 
were made to them in reference to their progeny, and this, in 
connexion with the apostle’s argument and language, gives a clue 
to the difficulty. The children of the flesh are not the children 
of God, but the children of promise are reckoned for a seed. 
Thus it was in Sarah’s case; her son was the fruit of a promise 
which is expressly quoted. And not only in Sarah’s case, whose 
son might seem to have been preferred because he was the child 
of Abrahem’s wife, whereas Ishmael was not, but also in that of 
Rebecca, the child of promise was preferred; for even in her case 
there was an express promise respecting him, and it was said, The 
elder shall serve the younger. The prominent idea clearly is, that 
not the children of natural descent, even where both born of one 
mother, are the seed, but the children of promise. That this is 
the point of resemblance referred to is clear from the whole pas- 
sage, and from the quotations, which prove that promises were 
made in both instances. ‘This being the case, the construction is 
easily explained, and the ellipsis at once suggests itself. Not 
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only was Sarah’s child the true seed, because of promise, but 
Rebecca’s son Jacob was so on the same ground. Not only did 
Sarah receive a promise respecting her son, but so did Rebecca also 
—ovu povoy dé érénae errayyeniav, or érétuyxe errayyenias Yappa, 
arra Kal ‘“PeBéxxa, And not only did Sarah receive the promise, 
but also Rebecca. Not only was this the case in the instance of 
Sarah and her son Isaac, who was the only son of Abraham by 
her, and who might, therefore, be possibly imagined to have de- 
rived his title to the blessing from something inherent in his 
descent from Sarah, Abraham’s only wife at the time, in preference 
to Ishmael, the son of the bondwoman, and not simply on account 
of his being the child of promise and of faith; but, further, God 
more clearly and fully marked out the principle of promise and 
of faith, as that which constituted those who were such, His 
children, in a case in which there could be no room for the sup- 
position of any inherent claim or excellence on the part of him 
who obtained it, or in his descent, but in which the natural course 
and order of descent and expectation were reversed. 

‘EE évos, from one, that is, either from one man, or ex uno 
concubitu. In the former case, Isaac and Ishmael were sons of 
different women; in the present, Jacob and Esau not only had 
the same father and mother, but were conceived at the same time, 
to which é& évds most possibly refers; and the passage may be 
rendered, ‘‘Rebecca semen Isaac patris nostri recipiens ex uno 
tempore concubitus.” ‘ But also Rebecca hadde tweye sones of o 
lygeynge be of Isaac our fadir."—Wickl. If it should be asked, 
what object could possibly be intended by any reference to time 
in the passage, it may be answered, that, as at different times the 
same persons are under the influence of different feelings, and of 
a greater or less degree of love to God, and of consequently greater 
or less holiness, it might have been conjectured that a difference 


‘in the state of mind of either parent might have been the cause 


of the preference of the one son to the other, in the same way 
that it is natural to suppose that, in the case of persons who turn 
from sin to holiness, or vice versa, the same blessing cannot be 
expected upon the offspring born under the influence of such 
different feelings and states before God. It is, I think, Theophylact 
who says, Touro yap eizmev, é& évos xoitnv éyouca, avtl Tod, KaTa 
TOV avTOV Kalpov apotépovs ouvédaBev.t St. Augustine also 

1 For this he said, having seed of one, instead of, she conceived both at 


the same time. 
Daf 
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states this decidedly as the reason. ‘‘ Quo pertinuit ut adderet 
ex uno concubitu, nisi ut non solum de suis neque de parentum 
meritis aliorum, sed nec de ipsius quidem unius patris mutata 
forte in melius voluntate gloriaretur Jacob, dicens ideo se a 
Creatore dilectum, quia pater ejus quando cum seminavit, me- 
lioribus laudabilior moribus fuit ? Ex uno, inquit concubitu. 
Unum tune ad eos seminandos meritum patris, unum ad conei- 
piendos meritum matris: quia etsi mater eos, donec pareret, 
visceribus portavit. inclusos, et forte voluntates affectionesque 
variavit non uni sed ambobus utique variavit, quos pariter ventre 
portavit.” And again, ‘‘Gemini enim concepti erant, ne vel 
paternis meritis tribueretur, si quisquam forte diceret, ideo talis 
natus est filius, quia pater erat ita affectus illo in tempore, cum 
sevit in utero matris, aut erat ita mater affecta, cum concepit.” 
VERSE 11.—Myre yap yevvnbévtov, pnd tpaéavtov Th 
ayabov 7) Kaxov, For not being yet born neither having done good nor 
evil. This confirms the interpretation given of the preceding 
verse, and proves that St. Paul’s object in the whole passage is to 
exclude all idea of any claim to be the children of Abraham in 
the highest sense, owing to intrinsic merit upon the part either of 
the parents or the children, because such a claim would infringe 
upon the freedom, fulness, and unmixed character of unmerited 
favour or grace, appropriated by faith. He shows that all the 
children in this sense have been children of promise, and men of 
faith; that all idea of one person being preferred before another 
because of the merits of their respective progenitors, 1s excluded. 
by the fact, that Jacob and Esau were the children of the same 
parents at the same time, and could not, therefore, have had any 
distinction made between them on account of variety of parental 
merit; and that, notwithstanding this, a distinction was made, 
which inverted the natural order, and which, being made pre- 
vious to their birth, precluded all supposition of respective meri- 
torious doing on their own part. The force of the yap, and the 
abruptness and interruption of the structure seem to be significant 
of the following: ‘And not only so, but Rebecca also, having 
conceived, by Isaac our father, two children at one time (which 
excludes all idea of comparative deserving from any difference of 
parentage on either side, or from the difference of state on 
different occasions, and in excluding this upon the part of the 
parents, we exclude the idea of comparative natural and intrinsic 
merit, or that from works entirely), for (yap), as to the children 
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themselves, they having not yet been born, nor done either good 
or evil, the idea of an intrinsic or comparative merit on the score 
of works, is excluded by the simple fact, that at the time they 
had not come into the world. 

It is evident that all that the apostle says here, as elsewhere, is 
against acceptance from national privileges, irrespective of their 
improvement, or from natural descent, or from works. A work 
must be complete before it is entitled to reward. But as the 
children were yet unborn, it was evident that this fact excluded 
the possibility of their meriting reward, for they could not have 
begun, much less have completed, any work. Whitby, after St. 
Augustine, observes, that this passage is fatal to the doctrine of 
the pre-existence of souls. If the souls of these children had 
existed previously they might have done either good or evil. 

Iva 4) Kar’ éxroyhv tod Ocod mpdbecis pwévyn, ovK €& Epywv arn’ 
€x Tov KaXrovyTos, That the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, or be established, not of works but of Him that calleth. 
Mévy here means to abide or stand fast. Palairet supplies BeBala 
after it, but the simple verb itself seems quite susceptible of the 
meaning. It indicates the result of firmness, which is to abide 
or remain unmoved. 

The purpose of God, the plan which He has devised, is, that 
He will save men by faith and grace;—grace on His part, faith 
on theirs. He who believes does not work as if his work en- 
titled him to reward. Miserable would be his encouragement, 
and brief the energy of his labour, if he did. God has, on this 
very account, made faith the medium of communication between 
Himself and man in this work; for faith is the only medium by 
which man could rest on Him who justifies the ungodly, for pre- 
sent acceptance or final salvation. Man’s strength is often to sit 
still, and when he is weak then is he strong. Had the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose depended upon man or his works, God could ~ 
have had no assurance of its success, nor man of his final salva- 
tion; but both God’s plans and man’s happiness would have been 
more than liable to overthrow every moment; but it rests upon 
a higher power, and is conducted upon a more efficient and 
secure principle, one which grasps the strength of the Almighty 
God; and thus the purpose abides, or stands firm, and its final 
completion rests, not upon man, or his works, but upon Him 
that calleth, and is grounded upon the eternal faithfulness, and 
boundless power, and wisdom of God, which are the peculiar 
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objects of faith. ‘* Not by virtue of any observation of con- 
dition, depending on man’s will, which might have made the 
decree wavering and uncertain; seeing that man is variable in all 
things which he doeth.”— Diodati. 

This passage has by some critics been considered decisive in 
favour of Calvinistic views. It is clearly decisive against all 
works foreseen, and all merits supposed to exist in such works, 
as the ground of acceptance or selection. But the argument, 
that ‘¢ St. Paul does not oppose works to faith, but to Him who 
calls, or to the calling which precedes faith, that is, to that calling 
which is according to God’s purpose,” is of no value to the Cal- 
vinistic cause, but, on the contrary, leads to an examination of 
the subject which supports, if it does not establish, the opposite 
view. Iaith is that which rests upon the power and faithfulness 
of God for the attainment of salvation. It is not the ultimate 
means of securing it, but only that by which we pass on to rest 
upon the mercy and strength of God. In seeking salvation by 
works, these works are the ultimate object to which we look as 
securing our reward. In opposing, therefore, the different ulti- 
mate means of salvation, and their respective firmness and stabi- 
lity, the proper contrast would lie, not between faith and works, 
but between our own works and strength, and the power and 
faithfulness or purpose of God; and this is the contrast here in- 
stituted accordingly. This is distinctly and undeniably confirmed 
by a comparison of the present passage with Rom.iv.16, where 
we are expressly told that the firmness or security of the promise, 
which is clearly the same subject as that here referred to, is by faith. 
In the present instance the subject is regarded in its aspect towards 
God, or as being His purpose; in the other, in its aspect towards 
man, as being for his benefit. In the one, it is declared that it 
was not of works, but of Him that calleth; in the other, that it 
was not of works, but of faith. In the one, faith involves the 
power on which it rests; in the other, the power implies a faith 
which rests upon it. ‘¢ Sed quoniam Spiritus Sanctus non datur 
nisi credentibus, non quidem Deus elegit opera que ipse largitur 
sed tamen elegit fidem.”—-St. dug. “ Unde etiam manifeste 
liquere potest, quo fracto propositum Dei secundum electionem est, 


aut cum electione conjunctum, ita videlicet ut ex Judzas pecca- 


toribus eos eligat, qui sunt ex fide Christi, iis relectis, qui ex lege 
aut ex operibus sunt.”—Act. Syn. Dordr. Remonstr. ‘* Ceeterum 
non est Christiani hominis vel salutem suam libero suo arbitrio 
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ascribere, atque peccatum originale extenuare, cum Pelagianis; 
vel Deum peccati et damnationis nostre authorem statuere cum 
Manichzis; denique cum Stoicis affirmare, Deum fatales legis 
sanxisse, juxta quas, et vi sortis ineluctabilis alius quidem quasi 
arrepto capillitio ad czlos protrahat, alios vero in Tartarum 
precipites agat.”’—Bp. Hooper in Buil. 

VERSE 12.—Epp7On avth “Ott 6 pelfov Sovrcvoe TH EXAo- 
govt, It was said to her, The elder shall serve the younger. It 
scarcely requires to be remarked, that the abiding of God’s pur- 
pose according to a certain principle could not depend upon what 
was said to Rebecca. The fulfilment or standing fast of His pur- 
pose depended upon God Himself, and upon faith in Him. What 
the apostle means is, that the prediction of a difference in the 
condition of the children of the same parents, and of the same 
birth, was intended as a proof and illustration of the principle, 
upon which God’s purpose of happiness to man was to be carried 
on; and to show that it was not one of works, nor of natural 
propagation, but by faith, and of the interposition and constant 
superintendence and support of God Himself. This, at one time 
at least, was Augustine’s view. ‘‘ Quid ergo elegit Deus? Si 
enim cui vult donat Spiritum Sanctum per quem dilectio operare- 
tur bonum, quo elegit cui donet? Si enim nullo merito, non est 
electio, equales omnes sunt ante meritum, nec potest in rebus 
omnino equalibus electio nominari. Sed quoniam Spiritus 
Sanctus non datur, nisi credentibus, non quidem Deus elegit opera 
quee ipse largitur, cum dat Spiritum Sanctum, ut per charitatem 
bona operemur, sed tamen elegit Fidem. ‘Quapropter nisi quis 
eredat in eum et accipiendi voluntate permaneat, non accipit 
donum Dei, id est, Spiritum Sanctum, per quem infusa charitate 
bonum possit operari. Non ergo elegit Deus opera cujusque 
in prescientia, que ipse daturus, sed fide elegit in prascientia, 
ut quem sibi crediturum esse prescivit, ipsum elegerit, cui Spi- 
ritum Sanctum daret, ut bona operando etiam vitam eternam 
consequeretur.” And again: ‘‘ Non ergo elegit Deus bene oper- 
antes, sed credentes potius, ut ipse illos faciat operari.’” Compare 
Hosea xii. 3, 4. . 

The elder shall serve the younger. In the case of the preference 
exhibited for Jacob, the natural order of primogeniture was re- 
versed, which proved that the preference was not grounded upon 
natural heirship. ‘The precedence here referred to was a tem- 
poral one, and one which had its accomplishment, not in Jacob 
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and Esau themselves, but in their descendants. ‘ The Idumeans, 
as the prediction foretells, were actually made slaves by David, 
2 Sam. viii. 14, subdued by the Maccabees, 1 Mac. x. 27, 31, and 
finally brought wholly into subjection by Hyrcanus, Joseph. 
Antiq. i. xiii. c. 9.”"—Tholuck. ‘ Per Jacob figuratus est ipse 
Jacob secundum spiritalem progeniem. Sed etiam historica pro- 
prietate hoc responsum invenitur esse impletum ubi populus 
Israel, hoc est, Jacob minor filius superavit Idumeos, hoe est 
gentem, quam propagavit Esau, eosque fecerunt tributarios per 
David.”—St, Aug. But the nature of the precedence is not the 
subject of St. Paul’s argument, which is directed to the principle 
upon which God dispenses His distinctive blessings, and not to 
the character of the blessings themselves. 

VERSE 13.—Kados yéyparrar: Tov TaxaB jydrnoa, tov 5é 
Ecad éwicnoa, As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have 
I hated. ‘ J’ay plus aimé Jacob, qu’Esau.”—R. Simon. Hating 
is here used in a comparative sense. This manner of expressing 
a strong desire of affection, by contrasting it with a weaker one, 
and denominating the latter in comparison with the former by 
the name of the opposite affection, was common among the 
Hebrews; and we have an illustration of it in Matt. vi. 24, and 
Luke xiv. 36, compared with Matt.x.37. In the one passage 
the disciples are told, that he that loves father or mother more 
than Christ is unworthy of Him; and in the other, the excess of 
love to Christ, which is incumbent upon His followers, is set forth 
as here, and the inferior love is spoken of as hatred. ‘‘ Jf a man 
hate not his father antl mother, and wife, ....he cannot be my 
disciple.” Still Esau’s want of faith, and his profaneness, must 
have been extremely displeasing to God. His lightly regarding 
the blessings connected with his birthright shows great want of 
faith and of spiritual-mindedness; yet, there is every reason to 
suppose, that his loss of his father’s blessing exercised a powerful 
influence over him; and although he was violent at first, and 
evinced, in his intention of cutting off his brother, much spiritual 
blindness and faithless ignorance, in thinking to prevail over one 
who was marked out as under the protection of God, yet Jacob’s 
unworthy stratagem, being an act of injustice and deceit, not 
only gave just ground for resentment, but was also very much 
calculated to cast a cloud upon the indications which God had 
given of His favour towards him, by its opposition to the cha- 
racter of that Being to whom all deceit is hateful. The inter- 
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pretation of this passage given by some Calvinists, as if it expressed 
a hatred upon God’s part, not only actual and personal, but even 
arbitrary (in so far, at least, that it has no foundation in its dis- 
tinctive objects but the will of God only), has something awfully 
revolting in its character. How much more truly do the words 
of our collect for Ash Wednesday breathe of the Spirit of God, 
and harmonize with the declarations of His word? ‘‘ O God, who 
hatest. nothing that thou hast made.” So also in that for Good 
Friday, ‘‘O God, who hast made all men, and hatest nothing 
that thou hast made.” Professor Hodge is a pleasing exception 
to those who give such representations of the Divine character. 
He says, ‘‘ It is evident that in this case the word hate means to 
luve less, to regard and treat with less favour. Thus in Gen. xxix, 
33, Leah says, she was hated by her husband, while in ver. 30 
the same idea is expressed by saying, Jacob loved Rachel more 
than Leah.” 

VERSE 14.—Ti odv épodpev ; pn adicia Tapa TO Oecd ; My 
yévorto, What shall we then say? Is there injustice with God ? 
Far be such a thought. Esau and Jacob, at the time in which 
their respective relations to God and His blessings were revealed, 
had done neither good nor evil, and there was, therefore, no 
difference, on the ground of intrinsic merit or of works, between 
them, and yet, notwithstanding this, God reversed the natural 
order of precedence; and if, in the very attainment of the blessing 
itself, Jacob was guilty of a most unworthy artifice, which was 
altogether inconsistent with truth and justice, are we thence to 
infer that God is Himself unjust, or has pleasure in injustice? 
Far from it. 

VERSE 15.—T@6 yap Maoh réyer: "EXenow dv av ered, Kab 
oixteipnow ov dv oixteipw, For He saith to Moses, I will have mercy 
upon whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion upon whom 
I will have compassion. That is, ‘‘ In the dispensing my loving- 
kindness, where all are entirely unworthy and destitute of in- 
trinsic merit, I will do so upon the principle which I think 
proper; I will select, as the medium of communicating my un- 
deserved mercies, that principle which I think proper, and as its 
objects those who are willing to receive them in that channel.” 
** He that saith, God will have mercy upon whom He will have 
mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth, did never say that it 
was God’s will to harden any which deny themselves and their 
own doings, and wholly betake themselves to His infinite goodness, 
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His meaning, sure, in that place is, that as God will have mercy 
on none that seek salvation by works, or other prerogatives of the 
flesh, so He will harden none that put their confidence, not in 
their works, but in His mercy.”—Jackson, book x. 37, § 23. 
‘‘ What the apostle in this place here inserts, either concerning 
the hardening of Pharaoh, «.7.X., is purposely inserted for under- 
propping or fortifying his former assertion, ‘ That justification or 
salvation must be sought by faith only, without works.’ "—Jdem. 
The whole error and misconstruction of this and corresponding 
passages is founded upon the false theory, that there can be no 
medium between a discriminating principle involving merit, or 
rather, involving merit adequate to the reward, and the absence 
of any discriminating principle whatever. Surely a principle, 
neither involving merit adequate to the blessing associated with 
it, nor any merit whatever, may yet draw a distinction between 
classes, and individuals, as belonging to classes, and be perfectly 
consistent, not only with man’s total and complete pei but 
with God’s justice and mercy at the same time. 

The present verse is quoted literally from Exod. xxxu. 19, as 
it stands in the Septuagint, and it was spoken for the encourage- 
ment of Moses on the occasion of the idolatrous worship of the 
golden calf. Moses had interceded for the forgiveness of the 
Israelites on that occasion, and God had granted his prayer. 
Conscious, however, of the fickleness of the people—of their 
continual liability to fall into similar transgressions, and to provoke 
God to cut them off, he earnestly entreats God to give him such 
a view and insight into the Divine character as might afford him 
a comfortable assurance, that, notwithstanding these obstacles, the 
Being who had commissioned him to lead them out of Egypt 
would bring them up to the land which He had promised. He 
desired to obtain such a view of the God of his fathers as would 
strengthen him in his mission,—inspire him with confidence in 
its successful termination, and satisfy him, that, notwithstanding 
the great unworthiness of the Israelites, God would still regard 
them as His people, and conduct them to the land of their in- 
heritance. Accordingly, we find that the view which he was 
permitted to have was exactly such as he desired, and perfectly 
adapted, in the position in which he then stood, to support him 
in his mission against the discouragement that he felt, owing to 
the deep sense of the people’s fickleness and sinfulness, which had 
been so painfully impressed upon him by their late defection, and 
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to strengthen him against the fears of final failure, excited by 
God’s recent threat to cut them off. It was clearly intended to 
apply not to himself, but to the people whom he led—to their 
need of continual mercy and forbearance, and to show that in 
God there was a corresponding supply. Zhe Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin. | 

_ VERSE 16.—‘Apa odv ov Tod OéXovTos, oV5Eé TOD TpéyovTOS, AANA 
Tov édeovvTos Peod, So then it is not of him that willeth nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy. The distinction 
which God makes does not originate in the intrinsic merit of 
progenitors, nor in the works of those who are preferred, The 
blessing conveyed to Jacob did not descend to him from any 
intrinsic merit in Isaac, whose will was to confer it in opposition 
to God’s indications; nor did it originate in the meritorious works 
of the recipients, for Esau sought it with much labour, and 
Jacob’s success, so far as it depended upon himself, was the result 
of an artifice, treacherous in itself, and even cruel to his aged and 
blind father, and one for which both he and his mother were 
severely punished. But the blessing and its appropriation are to 
be traced to God, who has mercy, and who forgives those who 
believe on Him; who forgave Jacob’s sin, although he chastened 
him for it, and who, upon the same principle, heard the prayer of 
faith offered by Moses, and forgave the more grievous sin of the 
Israelites in worshipping the golden calf. 

That this willing and running is only applicable to a willing 
or labouring on the principle of merit and of works, such as that 
of the Jews, who, though they followed after righteousness, yet 
attained it not, because they sought it by the works of the law, is 
evident from various passages of Scripture. The loss of salvation 
is ascribed to a perverse will, (Mat. xxii. 37, John v. 40); And 
whoever willeth is invited to take of the water of life freely (Rev. 
xxii. 17). Whoever will be saved must run with patience the race 
set before him, and labour for the meat that endureth, nay, the king- 
dom of heaven is taken by violence, and the violent take it by force, 
and those who enter into it must strive to do so. 

VERSE 17.—Aéye yap 1) ypadhi) TS Papaw “Ort eis avTo TovTO 
eEnyepa oe, OTrws évdeiEwpas év col Tijv Sbvapiv pov, Kal OTrws 
SiayyerH TO ovoua pou év acy TH yh, For the Scripture saith unto 
Pharaoh. For for this very thing have I raised thee up that I might 


shew in thee my power, and that my name might be proclaimed in 
all the earth. From the expression in the Septuagint, where we 
find (Exod. ix. 16),"Evexev todro SuverepnOns, it has been argued, 
that é&jyerpa refers to the preservation of Pharaoh during the 
previous plagues, in order that, by his final destrnctiam he might 
be a more signal illustration of the folly of man’s hardening him- 
self against God. This does not, however, seem to express the 
natural force of é&nyerpa. Pharaoh is first introduced to notice 
as a new king who rose up, and who knew not Joseph (Exod. 1.8), 
which seems to mean more than an absence of personal acquaintance, 
particularly, as he could not have been personally acquainted 
with Joseph, even according to the chronology that places 
Joseph’s death and Pharaoh’s reign in the closest proximity, 
unless he had been upwards of sixty years of age at the time of 
his ascending the throne. From these circumstances, there is a : 
strong internal evidence that this Pharaoh was of another dynasty. | 
This is expressly asserted by Josephus; and if it is admitted, 
there is ample scope for the admission of the direct and full sense 
of é&nyerpa, viz., raised up. It is in this sense that the simple 
verb éyerpw, which, in the new Testament, is used as convertible 
with é£éyeypw, both being applied to the resurrection, is employed 
in all cases, in which the raising individuals to stations of eminence 
is signified. Thus Judg. ii. 16, Nevertheless the Lord raised up 
Judyes jyeupe Kpitas; 11.9, And the Lord raised up a deliverer 
hyeipe owrnpa; also ill. 15, Septuag. In the same sense, é£syerpe 
seems to be used (Isa. xli. 2). The meaning of the passage is, 
that God had raised up Pharaoh to a station of great eminence, 
as a suitable instrument, owing to his proud, self-dependent and 
unbelieving spirit, which had probably been fostered and con- 
firmed by an extraordinarily successful, perhaps victorious, career, 
to occupy the throne of Egypt at the time of Egypt’s punishment 
and Israel’s deliverance. 
That Pharaoh was a person of the character attributed to him 
by this interpretation, seems sufficiently proved, if we had nothing 
else but his first answer to Moses to guide us in our decision. 


1 There were two Pharaohs in the time of Moses, both of whom adopted 
the same oppressive policy towards the Jews. The first is represented as, : 
dying before God commissioned Moses to go to the children of Israel j 
(Exod. ii. 23); but this does not affect the argument respecting the ele- 
vation of the latter, for the successes of his immediate predecessor, if he 
was the founder of the new dynasty, might be regarded as one of the steps 
in God’s providence in Te that. 
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That such an instrument was well adapted to be the king of the 
Egyptians at the time when God had determined to inflict upon 
that nation his visitation for their idolatry, as well as their 
ingratitude and cruelty, and that his indomitable obstinacy was 
eminently suited to afford a monument, in his history, of the power 
of God’s wrath, of His hatred of injustice, and His determination 
to punish it, requires no proof. In raising up, or selecting from 
among many aspirants or competitors for the throne, a person of 
such a character to fill it at such a time, God acted consistently 
with His usual providential government, which selects for its 
purposes those instruments best adapted to promote the end in 
view, To 5é é&jyerpa oe, avtl Tod, cuvey@pnod cou THS Bactrelas 
Tuxelv, Kal KoAvcat Suvdpevos ovK éxodvoa.—Theodor. ‘* For 
this I have raised thee up, is as if he said, Since to many it may 
appear unreasonable that Pharach should be raised up and should 
reign, since he was such a wicked, cruel, and inhuman person, 
the Scripture, on the contrary, shewing the reason, transfers 
what appeared unreasonable to what is very reasonable.”— Theod. 

This view is confirmed by the consideration, that an elevation 
to a throne, contrary to natural expectations, or perhaps owing to 
a concatenation of extraordinary circumstances, or to great energy 
and determination of character, or to a combination of both, was 
well adapted to encourage that self-dependent and unyielding 
spirit which Pharaoh exhibited, and to conduce to that infatuation 
which has been observed in other persons who have been similarly 
elevated, whose long-continued and extraordinary success became 
at last the means of their final and complete overthrow, by foster- 
ing a spirit that could not anticipate defeat in any struggle, and 
that would not, therefore, yield under the most hopeless circum- 
stances. At the same time it accords to é&yecpa its natural sense, 
and includes that of derepyjOns in the Sept., his preservation 
during the previous plagues being regarded as one of the provi- 
dential interpositions by which he was sustained in that station 
to which God had raised him, as he did Cyrus for a very different 
purpose. This preservation in a man of such a character was 
likely to confirm his infatuation, and to lead him to regard himself 
as invincible, and beyond the reach of those calamities in which 
others were involved. 

Tholuck gives the following much to be deprecated extracts 


1 But this I have raised thee up, is instead of this, I have allowed you 
to obtain the kingdom, and, being able to prevent you, I have not done so. 
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from those who advocate the fato-predestinarian view :—“ Excitavi 
te, ut contumacius resisteres, non tantum permittendo, sed multa 
etiam tam intus quam foris operando.”—Aug. ‘There is no in- 
justice in God’s condemning the sinner, for along with the con- 
demnation, He has also ordained the means to that, i.e., sin, so that 
He condemns no one without having first plunged him into sin.”’— 
Gemaras. Upon these extracts, Tholuck remarks, not without 
reason, “ There has thus, it appears, been an exchange of parts, 
and Satan has resigned his office to God. It is God who goes 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom He may devour, while Satan 
rejoices that the Most High, from whose hand there is no escape, 
casts the victims into his jaws.” How much more accordant with 
the true sense of the passage are the remarks of Sherlock and 
Hammond. “If God can influence men’s minds to wicked pur- 
poses and counsels, it 1s impossible He should hate wickedness, 
or be so holy as many holy men are, who would no more incline 
or tempt other men to sin, than they would sin themselves. And 
who will hate sin, or think that God will love him ever the less for 
being a sinner, who believes this? If God wants the sons of 
men to accomplish His own counsels, they must be either very 
unholy counsels, which cannot be accomplished without the sins 
of men, or He must be a weak or unskilful being, which is down- 
right blasphemy; for a wise and powerful being can do whatever 
is wise and holy, without the sins of men. It is excellent wisdom 
indeed, when men do and will sin, for God to accomplish His 
own wise and gracious counsels by their sins; but to incline, or 
tempt, or overrule, or determine men to sin, on purpose to serve 
Himself by their sins, this would be a just impeachment both of 
His Holiness, His wisdom, and His power; and a God who is 
neither holy, wise, nor powerful, would be no very fit object of 
religious worship. "—Sherl. on Prov. ‘‘ So when God delivers up 
an obdurate sinner to the obduration of His heart, this He may 
justly do, if He please, especially when all-that is done in this 
is not by infusing any quality into him, but by leaving him now 
to himself, who had so often held out against God, and by inflict- 
ing on him that judgment on earth, which had been otherwise at 
this time his portion in hell.”—-Hammond. So also St. Augustine, 
before he had taken up extreme views. Non autem quisquam 
potest dicere obdurationem illam cordis immerito accidisse Pharaoni, 
sed judicio Dei retribuentis incredulitati ejus debitam poenam. 

Non ergo hoe illi imputatum quod tune non obtemperavit, sed 
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quia dignum se prebuit, cui cor obduraretur priore infidelitate.” 
The Helvetic confession says—‘‘ But there is in ourselves enough 
of vice and corruption to preclude all necessity for God’s infusing 
a new and increased depravity. Therefore, when it is said in the 
Scriptures, that God hardens, blinds, gives up to a reprobate 
mind, it is to be understood, that God does it by just judgment, 
as a judge and avenger. Finally, whenever God is said and 
appears to do anything evil, it is not so said, because man 
does not do the evil, but because God, by His just judgment, 
permits and does not prevent it, when He might have prevented 
if He would: either because He used the wickedness of man to 
good purpose, as the sin of Joseph’s brethren, or that he may 
control sins lest they break forth and proceed further than is 
right.” St. Augustine, in his Enchiridion says, ‘In a wonderful 
and unspeakable manner, that is not done without His will, 
which is also done in contradiction to His will” Tholuck ob- 
serves, on the influence of God’s judgments on Pharaoh and His 
deliverance of the Israelites in extending the knowledge of God’s 
name in all the earth, ‘‘As the Jews themselves everywhere spoke 
of their deliverance by a mighty hand, the name of God was, in 
point of fact, celebrated by that means in all quarters. The 
wondrous downfall of Pharaoh was recounted by the Greeks, 
Artapanus (Eus. Praep. Ev. i. ix. c. 29), and Diodorus Siculus 
(Bibl, 1. iii. c.39), and by the Latin, Trogus (Justini Hist. 1. xxxvi. 
c.2). By the Koran, the story was still more widely spread, and 
Christianity will publish it to the end of the world.” 

VERSE 18.—'4pa ody ov Oérer, dees dv Sé OérEL, oKANpEvEL, 
Therefore He hath mercy on whom He willeth, and whom He willeth 
He hardeneth. ‘That is, He shows mercy upon the one hand, and 
punishes, by giving up to judicial infatuation, on the other, such 
objects as He thinks proper, by the intervention of that principle 
which He sees best to adopt, as the means of drawing a line of 
demarcation between those who are universally destitute of any 
claim upon the plea of merit. 

The interpretation of ‘‘ hardening,” as a punishment, is clearly 
supported by the antithetical expression, namely, the having 
mercy, the opposite to which is inflicting merited punishment. 
The oxdnpvvee marks that punishment in its incipient stage of 
being given up to follow the bent of their own dispositions. 
Probably it also marks the hardening effects of punishment, when 
regarded as the result of unmixed anger, or of wrath without 
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the intention of ultimate benefit to the party punished. The 
only feeling which this view of punishment can produce is such 
as that with which the carnal man regards God, as the inflictor of 
death, a feeling of unmixed bitterness and enmity,—a hardness 
of heart, which is inevitable and invincible, so long as this view 
of God prevails. | 

As the éAce? modifies the antithetical. oxAnpuver, so is it in like 
manner modified by the latter; and it may be regarded as im- 
plying the softening effects of the hope of mercy, and of the 
belief of God’s infinite goodness and loving-kindness upon the 
heart. Indeed, this view of God is, humanly speaking, the only 
way in which the hardness induced by the opposite view can be 
removed. The feelings towards God must inevitably and in- 
variably partake of the medium through which He is regarded, 
and be tinged with love and tenderness, or stained with enmity 
and hardness, as He is viewed as ultimately favourable or hostile 
to men. Pharaoh knew not the Lord. This he himself said, 
and his conduct proved the truth of his assertion. He spoke in 
terms which point him out as a man indisposed to acknowledge 
any controlling power above his own; since even a heathen, im- 
pressed with a sense of any superior power or powers, would 
scarcely have spoken in such terms, and with such defiance, of 
any being claiming Divine honours. Even if this supposition 
be regarded as not based upon sufficient grounds, it is evident 
that he was ignorant of the character of God,—had low views of 
His power, against which he arrayed the incantations of his 
magicians, and which he braved until it overwhelmed him;— 
that he scrupled at no injustice or cruelty in his worldly policy, 
and must, therefore, have had no influential sense of a God of 
retributive justice and providence, and, consequently, no feeling 
of a need of mercy. He was eminently destitute of a faith in, 
and awe of, the character of a superior power, or he would not 
have resisted such multiplied proofs of God’s justice, power, and 
mercy; of God’s justice and power, in the calamities which at- 
tended the king’s refusal to let the oppressed go free,—of God’s 
mercy, in the speedy removal of those calamities, upon the first 
indications and promises of repentance and submission, and in the 
readiness with which God so frequently relented, notwithstanding 
Pharaoh’s numerous provocations. He evidently regarded God 
through a false medium, notwithstanding such clear revelations 
of God’s true character, and such abundant means for rectifying 
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his erroneous impressions; and continuing to regard God through 
this medium, which no single beam of true and filial faith irra- 
diated, his obduracy was, under these circumstances, and by his 
obstinacy, rendered inevitable; and each succeeding stroke only 
exasperated his animosity, even while it humbled his pride and 
crushed him to the earth. Even God’s forbearance was mis- 
construed, owing to the same reason, and perverted by Pharaoh 
so as to embolden him to continue obstinate. ‘ Thus good and 
kind masters sometimes say to servants, who have taken occasion 
from that kindness to harden themselves in disobedience, I have 
made you bad, I am the cause of your offences.” 1— Origen. 
VERSE 19.—Epeis otv pou’ Ti ére péudetar; TO yap Bovds)- 
part abtov Tis avOéornxe; Thou wilt say to me then. Why doth 
He still find fault? For who hath resisted His counsel? This is 
an objection which St. Paul supposes to be stated, and it is cog- 
nate to that in iv.5, Shall we do evil that good may come? And 
to that in vi. 1, Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ? 
There would have been abundant scope for the exhibition, not 
only of God’s benevolence and loving-kindness, but also of His 
power and justice, even if no sin had existed either to be 
punished or forgiven. Much less then is sin to be committed 
with the express intention of affording an opportunity for the 
manifestation of the divine attributes, either in its punishment or 
forgiveness. So in the present case. Pharaoh’s character, eleva- 
tion, and conduct fell in with the providential designs of God, 
at this time, to the Israelites and the Egyptians; but shall we 
suppose, that this was any extenuation of that pride, cruelty, 
and obduracy which rendered him. a proper subject of elevation 
as a king over a people, whose injustice to the descendants of a 


1 “Tmmediately to infuse into men’s hearts an unrelenting hardness and 
obstinacy in a sinful course, is inconsistent with the holiness of Providence, 
and would, in the most proper sense, make God the author of sin ; but 
though God says, He would harden Pharaoh, He does not say, that He 
would infuse hardness into Pharaoh’s heart.”—Sherl. on Prov. “ But yet, 
when men haye sinned themselves into such a hardened state, as to 
deserve to be destroyed, and when God is so far provoked by their sins as 
to resolve to destroy them, it becomes the wisdom and the justice of God, 
without any impeachment of His holiness, to harden men by external 
events and appearances ; not in sin, which can never become a holy God, 
but in such ruinous courses as their own wicked hearts betray them to, 
and as will bring inevitable ruin on them. And this is the true resolution 
of this case.”—Zd, 
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signal benefactor, and whose grinding oppression was now to be 
visited by God, who, therefore, chose Pharaoh as a suitable in- 
strument, and a peculiarly appropriate occupant of the Egyptian 
throne? Can we for a moment suppose, that this falling in with 
the counsel of God, which upon the part of Pharaoh was not 
only unintentional, but diametrically opposed to his feelings to- 
wards God, diminished in the smallest degree the guilt upon his 
part, or the hatred on God’s of those evil principles and wicked 
passions by which he was animated? Or can it be imagined, 
that it interposed the most remote contradiction to the perfect 
equity and justice of God in punishing Pharaoh’s guilt, that He 
placed that guilt in a conspicuous light, and made use of it as an 
instrument perfectly adapted to His purpose, to exemplify His 
hatred of sin, and His determination to punish it? Far from it. 
The guilt of these dispositions, aggravated as it was by the in- 
ducements to relinquish them which were resisted, rested entirely 
with their possessor. Their subserviency to the promotion of 
God’s designs no more interfered with their real character and 
euilt, than the use of the most worthless material instrument for 
an important purpose changes the nature of its component parts. 

Hammond supposes that there is here a reference to God’s re- 
proof of Pharaoh after his resistance of the sixth judgment, and 
for this supposition there seems much ground. In answer to St. 
Paul’s reasoning it might be objected, If it is as you say, if God 
has mercy on whom He will, why does He reprove Pharaoh as 
He did after His sixth judgment, for hardening his heart against 
Him, and His judgments and removals of them? 

His principles and passions led him to oppose God’s designs: 


God, in His providencc, made this opposition the means of pro- ~ 


moting them. The guilt on his part was as great, the retribution 
from God as much called for and merited, as if he had succeeded. 

It is to be observed, that the translating BovAnmare will instead 
of counsel, materially affects the sense. The will, considered in 
its acts, does not involve a complication of many parts, some of 
which may be extraneous from the will, and not dependent upon 
it for their existence, but naturally regards what is spoken of as a 
whole dependent simply and entirely on the will. In this sense 
Pharaoh did resist, not the inferred or supposed will of God, but 
that which had been clearly and indisputably revealed. The 
counsel of God, however, is a different thing; it involves the 
presence of complicated parts, which God selects as He thinks 
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proper, and combines and employs as He sees fit, without in the 
slightest degree changing, by such combination or use, their in- 
trinsic character. In this sense Pharaoh did not, and no created 
being ever can resist the counsel of Him, who sees, controls, 
combines, and rules all things, both in heaven and in earth, 
whose hand none can stay, or say, What doest thou? 

VERSE 20.—Mevodvye @ avOpwre od Tis el, 6 avTaTroKp.Vo- 


~ pevos T® Oc; But who art thou indeed, O man, who repliest 


against God. ‘The objection supposed to be made in the pre- 
ceding verse is one which exhibits inexcusable arrogance upon 
the part of the objector. It is not like that in chap.vi.1. In 
that the objector professes to fall in with the apostle’s argument 
and with God’s designs of grace, but deduces from them a forced 
conclusion, and proposes what would be an abuse of the doctrines 
of grace. In the present case, he places himself as it were above 
God, and arrogates to himself a: competency to pronounce a de- 
cision upon the fitness and justice of God’s dispensations. The 
apostle, therefore, does not proceed to meet the objection here 
started without first expressing his disapprobation of the impiety 


and arrogance of the person who could take up such a position 


as it involves, and who could pretend to sucha clear and compre- 
hensive view of the relations of the various parts of God’s dis- 
pensations, and of the abstract principles of justice as to qualify 
him to pronounce upon the Creator and Judge of the universe. 
The remarks of Theophylact on chap. iii. 6, are to the point here: 
** Indeed,” he says, ‘‘ we answer these things for God, according 
to human reasoning; that is, as it is possible for man to reason, I 
defend the cause of God’s justice. For whatever God does He 
hhas some unspeakable reasons, and above human reckoning, and 
needing no defence from us.” So also St. Chrysostom. ‘* Art 
thou a partner in His government? Dost thou sit a judge with 
God? For in comparison with Him, thou art not even anything. 
For to say, Who art thou? is much more expressive of contempt 
than to say, Thou art nothing.” ‘* Non indignatur quod in- 
terroget, nec deterret illum ne interroget, sed objurgat quod sit 
ausus sic interrogare.”—Hrasmus. 

Mn épet To TAdGCHa TH TAdoavTL = Ti pe eroinaas ovTas; 
Shall the thing formed say to him who formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus? ‘This is a quotation either from Is. xlv.9, or 
xxxix.16, but not literal in either case. In these words he enters 
his protest against the right of the creature to demand an expla-. 
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nation of all the workings of God’s government. This, if God 
was willing to concede it, no limited understanding could fully 
comprehend; and for what God does not choose to reveal, the 
creature must rest upon faith in His character, supported by 
those proofs which He has revealed. Why hast thou made me 
thus? This does not in the most remote degree imply, that God 
has not reasons, regulated by infinite wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness for what He does, and for doing it odtws, exactly in the way 
in which He does it, and for appropriating one object to one 
purpose, and another to another. ‘‘ God perceiveth men’s closest 
intentions, their deepest contrivances, their most retired beha- 
viours; He, consequently, is acquainted with their true qualifica- 
tions, capacities, and merits, unto which He doth most wisely 
accommodate His dealing with them; the which, therefore, must 
often thwart the opinions and expectations of us, who are igno- 
rant of these particulars, and can only view the external face 
and resemblance of things.”—Barrow's Sermons. ‘“ When the 
apostle had been discoursing of the eternal counsels of God, in 
seizing upon one man and letting go another, in rejecting the 
Jews and gathering in the Gentiles, which appears to us to be 
the results only of an absolute dominion, yet he resolves not 
those amazing acts into that, without taking it for granted, that 
they were governed by exact wisdom. ‘O the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God; how unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding out.’ There are 
some things in matters of state, that may seem to be acts of 
mere will; but if we were acquainted with the arcana imperii, the 
inward engines which moved them, and the ends aimed at in 
those undertakings, we might find a rich vein of prudence, to 
incline us to judge otherwise than bare arbitrary proceedings.”— 
Charn. “ Itis lawful for God to do what He will, but His will 
being ordered by the righteousness of His nature, as infinite as 
His will, He cannot do anything but what is just; and, therefore, 
in His dealing with men, you find Him in Scripture submitting 
the reasonableness and equity of His proceedings to the judgment 
of His depraved creatures, and the inward dictates of their con- 
sciences. If God should cast an innocent creature into the 
furnace of His wrath, who can question Him? But who will 
think that His goodness can do so? Since that is as infinite as His 
authority.”—Idem. ‘* But, besides this, it is demonstrable a priori, 
that absolute power must be absolute rectitude and justice. 1. Be- 
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cause all infinite perfections, how different soever they are in our 
conceptions of them, are but One Infinite Being, which is abso- 
lutely perfect; and, therefore, in a Being absolutely perfect, one 
absolute perfection can never be separated from any other absolute 
perfection; and, therefore, absolute power can never be separated 
from absolute justice.” —Sherlock on Prov. ‘‘ Thesum is this: that 
the providence of God is unsearchable, incomprehensible, unac- 
countable, is no reason to attribute anything to God, which when 
reduced into abstracted notions, and general rules of action, is 
notoriously unjust; but the true use of it is to reverence the 
judgments of God, and not to charge any particular events of 
Providence with injustice, merely because we do not understand 
the reasons of them. The general notions and rules of justice are 
not unaccountable things, for we understand very well what they 
are; for justice is the same thing in God and men; but the un- 
searchable wisdom of God can do a great many things wisely and 
justly, which our narrow minds cannot comprehend the wisdom 
and justice of. Now this makes infinite wisdom a sufficient 
reason why we should acquiesce in the wisdom and justice of 
Providence, notwithstanding such events as we cannot under- 
stand the reasons of. But an unaccountable will which acts by 
no rules of justice, as far as we can understand what justice 
means, can give no reasonable satisfaction to any man; for it is 
no reason to be satisfied with Providence, that God does such 
things by a sovereign and arbitrary will, as the reason of man- 
kind condemns as unjust; for this does not answer our complaints, 
but justifies them.”—Jdem. ‘‘ There could be no difficulties in 
Providence, if God were not by the holiness and justice of His 
nature obliged to observe the eternal and immutable laws of jus- 
tice and righteousness in governing the world: for upon this 
supposition, what could the unaccountable difficulties of Provi- 
dence be? Is it that we observe such events as we know not 
how to reconcile with the common rules of justice? And what 
then? ‘This is no difficulty, nor unaccountable, if God observes 
no rules of justice in His government; if He act by such an 
unaccountable will as has no law or rule; by such a will as re- 
gards not what we call right and just, but makes everything just 
it wills.”’—Jdem. It is evident that the apostle wishes to set 
forth in the strongest language, the imbecility of the man who 
should imagine himself capable of embracing and pronouncing 
upon the counsels or designs of God. He intimates that it is as 
GG 2 
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presumptuous and foolish for him to do so as it would be for a 
material formation, destitute as it 1s of all perception and judg- 
ment, to question the wisdom exercised in its construction, or to 
express its desire to be made to comprehend the arrangement of 
its various parts. That this is the drift of the illustration, and 
not the introduction and support of a theory which would make 
man, not merely a machine, but an inert mass of matter, seems 
evident. 

VERSE 21.—H ovx« éyeu éEovoiay 6 xepapeds Tod 1nrovd ex TOD 
avTov dupduatos Tounoas 0 pév Eis TINY oKEDOS, 6 OE Els aTYLlay ; 
Hath not the potter power over the clay, to make out of the same 
lump one vessel ta honour, and another to dishonour? Neither this 
nor the preceding verse, both of which are quotations, the former 
from Isaiah xxv. 9, the latter from Jeremiah xviii. 6, are literal 
quotations. ‘The passage in which the latter occurs refers to God's 
providential dealing with nations, in building up or plucking 
down, as they listen to or rebel against His voice. It evidently 
refers here to the vindication of God’s wisdom and justice in His 
dispensations to the Egyptians and Israelites, and in the elevation 
of Pharaoh as a subordinate instrument in carrying them out; 
for these dispensations were the subject which had originated the 
objection to which these words form part of the answer. 

The words in this verse, which seem to claim especial con- 
sideration, are é« tod avrod dupdmaros, out of the same lump. 
Are we warranted in concluding from this that all difference is 
excluded, or is it sufficient if we interpret avTod of a similarity 
in one point—in an important point—in the point here under 
consideration, to the establishment of which the apostle’s whole 
train of reasoning, as proved in its exordium and concluding in- 
ference, is directed. ‘* And this is a rule which ought always to 
be observed, that we must not take all parts of a simile without 
exception, but selecting what is subservient to the purpose for 
which it is employed, omit everything else.”—S¢. Chrys. ‘* For 
just as the potter from the same mass makes what he chooses, and 
no vessel replies against him; thus, when from the same race of 
men He punishes some and honours others, be not over curious, 
but adore, and imitate the clay; and, as it follows the hand of the 
potter, thus do you yield to the counsel and will of Him who 
governs all things.’—Theophyl. ‘*‘ We are not, however, to be 
over particular in applying this testimony to our present subject, 
since Paul only meant to allude to the words of the prophet, in 
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order that the similitude might have more weight.” — Calvin. 
The Israelites and Egyptians were indisputably the same in some 
respects, equally undeserving (as the fall, with but two exceptions, 
in the wilderness of all who went out of Egypt proves) of the 
Divine favour, upon the plea of intrinsic merit; but it is as indis- 
putable, that in other respects they were very different. The 
Israelites had a traditional knowledge of, and some faith in, the 
true God; the Egyptians had not. The former were in circum- 
stances of abject depression, that led them to cry for deliverance, 
and predisposed them to embrace any avenue of escape from their 
present abode that might open to them; the latter were in cir- 
cumstances of prosperity, which would have rendered a departure 
from their present abodes like a rending asunder of soul and 
body. In this aspect, and regarding them as clay, and as one 
lump, there was, in respect of inherent or intrinsic right to God’s 
favour, no difference. ‘‘ Una erat massa perditionis ex Adam. 
Qua massa? Certe jam perierat certe jam ille masse justa dam- 
natio debebatur.”—St. Aug. “Still, as I said before, one must 
make this illustration to have one bearing only.” —St¢. Chrys. In 
respect, however, of outward circumstances and knowledge of the 
true God, there was a very wide and marked difference. Upon 
the plea of works, and regarded according to their intrinsic merit, 
there was no difference, they were both worthless clay, and of the 
same value, or rather in themselves of none; but with respect to 
those circumstances and that principle which adapted them to 
take any particular form, to be ductile and plastic in the hands 
of the potter, and to mould themselves as a nation, in conformity 
to His will, there was a great and self-evident disparity. Poverty, 
affliction and hard bondage, rendered almost any transition desir- 
able, and constituted that a resurrection to national life and 
happiness to the Jews, which would have been looked upon as a 
national death, and as the greatest misery to the pampered, 
prosperous, and hitherto slave-served Egyptians.' The traditional 


1 “This oppression of Israel may seem a very severe providence ; but 
there were some very wise ends served by it. 1.To make the people 
willing to leave Egypt, where they suffered such hard bondage ; for who- 
ever observes how ready they were upon all occasions to talk of returning 
into Egypt, how they longed after the onions, and garlic, and flesh-pots of 
Egypt, notwithstanding all the hardships they suffered there, will be apt 
to think, that had they enjoyed ease and prosperity, all the miracles which 
Moses wrought, would no more have persuaded Israel to have left Egypt, 
than they could persuade Pharaoh to let them go.’—Sherl. on Prov. 
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knowledge also of the true God preserved by the former, faint 
and imperfect as it may have been, served to link their weakness 
to His power—their oppression to His justice—their misery to 
His pity (Exod. ii. 7)); while their depressed state gave to the 
promises made to their fathers, which, in a state of prosperity, 
would have been overlooked, a bold relief, and caused these 
promises to stand out in all their blessednesss, as powerful encou- 
ragements to their faith. ‘For he worketh nothing at random 
or mere hazard, though thou be ignorant of the secret of His 
wisdom. Yet thou allowest the other (the potter), of the same 
lump to make divers things, and findest no fault; but of Him 
you demand an account of His punishments and honours, and 
will not allow him to know who is worthy and who not so; but 
since the lump is the same substance, you assert that there are 
the same dispositions. And how monstrous is this!—S¢. Chrys. 
‘“‘And here we must request our reader always to remember, that 
the apostle compares God, not to a frantic or fantastic potter, 
delighted to play tricks to his loss, as to make a vessel scarce 
worth a groat of that: piece, which, with the same ease and cost, 
might be made worth a shilling, only to show his imperial 
authority over a piece of clay. He imagineth such a potter, as 
the wise man did, that knows a reason why he makes one vessel 
of this fashion, another of that; why he appoints this to a base 
use, that to a better; albeit an unskilful bystander could perhaps 
discern no difference in the stuff or matter whereof they are © 
made. The sum of our Apostle’s intended inference is this. As 
it is an unmannerly point for any man to contest or wrangle with 
a skilful artificer in his own faculty, of whom he should rather 
desire to learn with submission, so it is a damnable presumption 
for any creature to dispute with his Creator in matters of provi- 
dence, or of the world’s regiment. Yet that which must quell 
all inclination to such secret murmurings or presumptuous debates, 
is it our steadfast belief of his omnipotent power or absolute will? 
No: but of his infinite wisdom, equity and mercy, by which he 
disposeth all things, even men’s infirmities or greatest crosses, to 
a better end in respect of them (so they will patiently submit 
their wills to his), than they could hope, by any other means, to 
achieve.” —Jackson. 

Faith is the plastic principle, without which it is impossible to 
please God, for it is the only principle by which men can be 
moulded to His will. Possessed of it, and in proportion to its 
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prevalence, is their ductility in His hands, who makes all things 
under its influence to work for their good. Destitute of it, it is 
impossible to please Him, for, where it is wanting, the plastic 
principle necessary to mould the vessel of glory is absent. External 
circumstances may indeed be, and are so guided by the all-wise 
God, as to direct the principles and passions of the natural man 
into such channels, and for the attainment of such objects, as He 
sees best, who out of evil can educe good, but external circum- 
stances and mere natural passions or principles can never mould 
a soul for honour. This can be effected by faith, and faith only: 
this is the instrument which God, in His infinite wisdom, has 
chosen, and upon the presence or absence of which depends the 
result of his providential dispensations, as to the formation of 
character, and the ultimate destination of the man. This is the 
principle which His miraculous displays were calculated to 
originate where it did not exist, and to confirm where it did, 
both in Egyptians and Israelites; and its reception in the one 
case, and rejection in the other, led, in connexion with God’s 
providential arrangement of their respective circumstances as 
nations, to the punishment of the one, and the deliverance of the 
other.1. God has in His wisdom, selected this principle as that 
best suited for His purpose, and He has a right to dictate what- 
soever channel He thinks proper as the means of conveying His 
undeserved bounties, and in so doing, to appropriate to different 
destinations, as they accept or refuse that channel, the creatures 
of His hand. ‘‘ Quod est enim meritum peccatoris et impii? 
Christus autem pro impiis et peccatoribus mortuus est, ut ad 
eredendum non merito, sed gratia vocaremur. . . . Peccatores 
autem credere jubentur, ut a peccatis credendo purgentur. Ne- 
sclunt enim quod recte vivendo visuri sint. Quapropter cum 

1 “ Preedicationem vero Ecclesiz undique constantem et squaliter per- 
severantem, testimonium habentem a prophetis et ab apostolis, et ab 
omnibus discipulis, quemadmodum ostendimus, per initia et medietatem 
et finem, et per universam Dei dispositionem, et eam, que secundum 
salutem hominis est, solidam operationem, que est in fide nostra: quam 
perceptam ab Ecclesia custodimus, et que semper a Spiritu Dei, quasi in 
vase bono eximium quoddam depositum juvenescens, et juvenescere faciens 
ipsum vas in quo est. Hoc enim Ecclesie creditum est Dei munus, quem- 
adimodum ad inspirationem plasmationi, ad hoc, ut omnia membra vivifi- 
centur.—Jreneus adv. heres. lib.iii, c.24. “Almighty God commonly 
worketh by means; and in this thing He hath also ordained a certain 


mean whereby we may take fruit and profit to our‘soul’s health, What 
mean is that? Forsooth it is faith—Serm. on the Passion, pt.2. 
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videre non possint, nisi recte vivant, nec recte vivere valeant, 
nisi credant, manifestum est a fide esse incipiendum, ut pracepta, 
quibus credentes a seculo hoc avertuntur, cor mundum faciant, 
ubi videri Deus possit.—St. Aug. 

VERSE 22.—Eii 8é Oédwv 6 Oeds evdei~tacbas thy dpynv, Kat 
yvoplcar To Suvatov avrod, hveyKxev év ToAAH paxpoOula oKevdn 
opyns KaTnpTicpéva eis atr@decav, And if, besides, God, willing to 
exemplify His wrath and to make known His power, bore with much 
long suffering the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction. The apostle, 
in the previous question, had met the objection started in ver. 19, 
by showing, first, the absurdity of the creature arrogating the 
the capacity of judging of the justice or wisdom of those plans of 
the Creator, Canst thou, by searching, find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty to perfection? It is as high as heaven; what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thou know? Secondly, 
by stating, that God, in the exercise of His sovereignty and the 
dispensation of His bounty to those who, in themselves, were 
equally unworthy of it, had a right to bestow His gratuitous 
kindness upon such principles, and through them on such persons 
as He saw fit. The present differs from the preceding verses in 
this, that the apostle descends voluntarily from the high ground, 
the sufficiency of which to repel all such objections he considers 
himself as having vindicated. He now adduces some circum- 
stances which, even in human estimation, must clear God’s justice 
in His dealings with the Jews and Egyptians, and consequently 
in all similar cases. Has not God a right to make of the clay 
of the same lump, that is, of those who, in point of intrinsic 
merit, or deserving, are both worthless, one vessel to honour and 
another to dishonour, by adopting as a channel for His favour a 
principle, which the one will not embrace and the other will. 

The connective power of dé seems to be intended to link éyee 
with #veyxev. God has a right to dispose of His creatures upon 
such principles as He sees fit, and through these principles to 
appoint them to such destinations, either of dishonour or glory, 
as He deems proper, particularly if He previously bore with much 
long-suffering the injustice of the one party, and if the elevation 
of the other, by their submission to God’s plan of mercy, was to 
a certain extent a means of retribution upon a cruel and unjust 
nation, and of compensation to an injured people for long years 
of ungrateful oppression. ‘‘ Nam de Pharaone facile responditur 


prioribus meritis, quibus afflixit in regno suo peregrinos, dignum. 
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-_effectum, cui obduraretur cor, ut nec manifestessimis siynis jubentis 
Dei crederet. Ex eadem ergo massa, id est peccatorum, et vasa 
misericordiz protulit, quibus subveniret cum eum deprecarentur 
filii Israel; et vasa iree quorum supplicio illos erudiret, id est, 
Pharaonem et populum ejus; quia quamvis essent utrique pecca~ 
tores, et propterea ad unam massam pertinerent, aliter tamen trac- 
tandi erant qui uni Deo ingemuerant, ut eis subveniret, et aliter 
illi quorum injustis oneribus ingemuerant. Pertulit ergo in multa 
patientia vasa ire que perfecta sunt in perditionem, et eo ipso 
quo ait in multa patientia, satis significat priora eorum peccata, in 
quibus eos pertulit, et opportune tunc vindicavit, quando de il- 
lorum vindicta subveniendum erat his qui liberabantur, ut notas 
faceret divitias gloriz suz in vasa misericordize que preparavit 
in gloriam. Numquid enim latebat Pharaonem quantum bonum 
consecute fuerint ille terre per adventum Joseph.  Illius ergo 
juste rei cognitio, ejus vocatio fuit, ut populum. Israel miseri- 
corditer tractans non esset ingratus. Quod autem huic vocationi 
obtemperare noluit, et exercuit crudelitatem in eis, quibus hu- 
manitas et misericordia debebatur, meruit penam ut illi indura- 
retur cor, et tantam cecitatem mentis pateretur, ut tot et tantis, 
tamque manifestis Dei signis non crederet, quo posset ejus sup- 
plicio sive obdurationis, sive ultime visibilis submersionis erudiri 
populus, cujus afflictione ille et occultze obtusionis et manifest 
submersionis meritum comparavit.’—St. Aug. 

“Hyeyxev may refer, in point of time and of circumstances, 
either to the resistance by the Egyptians of God’s miraculous 
manifestations, or to their previous ingratitude and cruelty to the 
Jews, which must have been a source of constant provocation to 
a God of infinite justice and mercy. Karnptiopéva may refer 
either to the obduracy of heart naturally induced upon Pharaoh 
and his people by their long-continued cruelty, or to that prepa- 
ration for final destruction involved in their resistance of God’s 
miraculous interpositions in behalf of the Israelites. St. Augustine, 
in the preceding quotation, seems to include both considerations 
in his interpretation of the forbearance, and of the preparation 
spoken of; and CEcumenius seems to confine his remarks to the 
miraculous interpositions, and the resistance offered to them. 
‘“‘He says that Pharaoh suffered what he did suffer on ac- 
count of his own wickedness...... For God bore long with 
him, giving him space for repentance; but when he returned not 
to a sober mind, He took vengeance on him. God was indeed 
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long-suffering, but Pharaoh was a vessel of wrath, a man exas- 
perating the anger of God, and drawing down His wrath; and 
not only so, but prepared for destruction, that is, so fitted and 
ripe that it was proper that he should perish. But how did He 
bear with much long-suffering? Because they were already fit 
and prepared for destruction, and on account of their excessive 
wickedness they had filled up the measure of just wrath. Still, 
however, God bore with them and endured them, waiting their 
turning.”—(C£cumen. The interpretation which seems to accord 
most perfectly with the relation of the tenses employed, is that 
which refers jveyxev to God’s bearing with the Egyptians during 
their resistance of His first miraculous interpositions, and to His 
deferring their final catastrophe, although they were, even when 
He first interposed, ripe for destruction, and in a state of mind 
which called for the display of His wrath against them; and 
applies xatnpticpuéva to the obduracy and ripeness for destruc- 
tion which their long-continued and murderous oppression of the 
Israelites had induced, even before their resistance of God’s 


miraculous displays, and of which obduracy that resistance was 


only a proof. When these miraculous exhibitions of God’s power 
commenced, their minds were already disciplined, as it were, by 
their previous habits and character, to resist; and this led God to 
say, that He knew they would not let His people go, inasmuch as 
it would have been as easy for the leopard to change his spots, 
or the Ethiopian his skin, as it would have been for those, who 


had been so accustomed to do evil, to do well.! Hence they 


were, even when God inflicted upon them the first of His course 
of miraculous visitations, perfectly ripe or fitted for destruction; 
and every subsequent chastening that did not effect their com- 
plete overthrow was an act of long-suffering—a deferring to a 
subsequent time the full measure of punishment which their state 
of mind called for at the moment. 

It seems natural to refer catnpticpéva and Aveyxev to different 
periods and processes, and to date the long-suffering from the 
time of the complete preparation for destruction. This ripeness 
may however be carried farther back than the time of God’s first 


1 “ However the entertainment of this satanical suggestion, and the 
putting of it in execution by royal authority and command, was an in- 
choation, or rather a large measure of that ordination or coaptation of 
this kingdom and state to that destruction whereof our apostle speaks, 
Rom, ix, 22,”—Jackson. 
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interposition, and associated with Pharaoh’s elevation to the 
throne, which, although not a miraculous interposition, was a 
providential and retributive one, to punish their idolatry and 
their consequent proneness to ingratitude and cruelty. The 
possession of supreme power by a person of Pharaoh’s ambitious, 
proud, and invincibly stubborn disposition was, humanly speak- 
ing, the proximate cause of all the miseries’ which befell the 
Egyptians. If we carry the ripeness back to a date previous to, 
or contemporary with, his accession, then God’s long-suffering is 
proportionably extended. 

The meaning of the present verse, in its connexion with the 
objection in the nineteenth, seems to be this. ‘ With respect to 
the objection, which you raise from Pharaoh’s elevation and re- 
sistance coinciding with God’s designs, as if that removed all 
ground for God’s finding fault with him, I would ask, ‘‘ Has not 
God a right to adopt what principle He thinks proper in the dis- 
pensation of His gratuitous bounties, and to convey them in 
accordance with it to any object He pleases, particularly if, as in 
this very case of the Egyptians and Israelites, this principle was 
of such a character, that its rejection by those to whom it was 
proposed involved a flagrant provocation of God—a contempt of 
the riches of His goodness, mercy, and long-suffering, and an 
invincible obduracy of heart, and consequent adaptation to 
destruction; and if, in addition to this, it was calculated in its 
reception to comfort and deliver those whose souls were fast 
bound in misery and iron—to afford an avenue of escape from 
the injuries and oppression of man, and to make their afflictions 
work for their good. Surely God cannot be charged with injus- 
tice for dispensing gratuitous favour, nor for dispensing it by one 
common principle, nor for selecting a principle which, in its dis- 
criminating operation, rejects the obdurate only, and receives 
without respect of persons all who will submit to it; while it 
humbles the proud, and lets the oppressed go free. ‘‘ Sicut 
enim in lis quos elegit Deus, non opera, sed fides inchoat meri- 
tum (?), et per munus Dei bene operentur; sic in his quos damnat 
infidelitas et impietas inchoat poene meritum.”—S¢. Auy. Re- 
fusing to believe did not however originate, it rather consum- 
mated their guilt. 

It seems utterly inconsistent with his earnest anxiety to avoid 
giving offence to his Jewish brethren in the faith, to suppose 
that St. Paul here calls the Jews vessels of wrath fitted for de- 
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struction. It is also most irreconcilable with the desire and 
prayer for their salvation which he represents himself a little 
farther on (x.1) as cherishing, and an ungrounded digression 
from the subject which he had been treating; for there is no- 
thing whatever in the context to mark any transition from the 
case of Pharaoh to that of the Jews in the apostle’s time. St. 
Chrysostom justly observes, that St. Paul does not clearly inti- 
mate the rejection of the Jews until the ninth verse of the eleventh 
chapter, between which and the present passage he has plenty of 
room to prepare for a gradual approach to a subject so distasteful 
to his Jewish brethren. But even then he does not call them 
vessels of wrath fitted to destruction. St. Chrysostom applies this 
passage to its obvious subject, Pharaoh and the Israelites of old. 
‘¢ What he means is somewhat as follows. Pharaoh was a vessel 
of wrath, that is, a man who by his own hard-heartedness had 
kindled the wrath of God; for, after enjoying much long-suffer- — 
ing, he became no better, but remained unimproved.” And 
again, still more to the point. ‘* For when he had it in his power 
to adduce, as an instance of those punished, not Pharaoh, but 
such of the Jews as had sinned, and so make his discourse much 
clearer, and shew that where there were the same fathers, and the 
same sins, some perished and some had mercy shewn them, and 
persuade them not to be doubtful-minded, even if some of the 
Gentiles were saved, while the Jews were perishing; that he might 
not make his discourse irksome, the shewing forth of the punish- 
ment he draws from the foreigner, so that he may not be forced to 
call them vessels of wrath.”—St. Chrys. ‘‘ Pharaoh was a vessel 
of wrath, that is, a man inflaming the wrath of God, by his own 
proper hardness. Him God bore, that is, endured. For He 
vouchsafed him much long-suffering, but he abused that long- 
suffering to his own hardening; and became a vessel receptive of 
wrath and fitted for destruction.”—Theophyl. 

VERSE 23.—Kat iva ywwpion tov wroDTOV THS ScENs abTov emt 
oKxetn ééous, & Tpontoiwacey eis Sd£av, And that He might make 
known the riches of His glory upon the vessels of mercy which He 
had before prepared unto glory. The glory here is evidently the 
same as that which is mentioned in the fourth verse of the pre- 
sent and the thirtieth of the preceding chapter. The declaration 
that God dealt as He is here represented as doing with these 
respective vessels, that He might make known respectively His 
wrath, and power, and His glory, possesses a force, and gives a 
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coherence to the apostle’s reasoning, if we interpret vill. 29—30, 
of God’s people of old, regarded as examples, of which it is other- 
wise destitute. The difference between the expression applied to 
vessels of mercy, and that applied to the vessels of destruction, 1s 
palpable. The agency of God is distinctly set forth as engaged 
in superintending the discipline by which those who submit to Him 
are brought to glory, and as adapting that discipline to the sub- 
mission of faith. For this object His people were allowed to be 
evil intreated. The hardness of their bondage in an abundant 
land—the iron entering into their soul, prepared them for the 
love of their espousals, and for following God as their husband into 
a land that was not sown. The expression applied to the process 
by which the Egyptians were fitted for destruction is purposely 
varied, so as to exclude the divine agency from occupying the 
same relation to men’s hardening and destruction, as it does to 
their yielding to God and enjoying His mercy and glory. The 
latter is attributed to God as the prime mover and principal 
agent; and it is said that God prepared them for glory. But does 
St. Paul say that God prepared the others for destruction? No; 
he purposely changes the form of expression to preclude such a 
horrible thought. They were the prime movers and principal 
agents in preparing themselves for it.1 The prosperity of fools 
destroys them; and that which should have been for their good, 
the residence of God’s people among them, became, by means of 
the evil passions of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, an occasion for 
their falling. In the one case, through the submission of faith, 
God exercised both a providential and gracious agency in pre- 
paring the vessels of glory: in the other, the Egyptians, by 
refusing to submit to God’s revelation of His power and His 
mercy, and by a hardness of heart induced by long continued 
depravity, became perfectly ripe or fitted for destruction. ‘ Fitted 
for destruction, that is, prepared by himself and his own disposi- 
tion.” —Theophyl. ‘‘ That God does not destroy these vessels is 
therefore very evident. For He indeed destroys them, after they 
have prepared themselves for it, after they have refused to profit 


1 “Tu ergo quis es qui respondeas Deo? Si volens Deus ostendere 
iram, et demonstrare potentiam suam, quod et malis bene uti optime 
possit, malis duntaxat non conditione Divina, sed vitiata voluntatis iniquitate 
natura, que a Deo conditore condita est bona, pertulit vasa ire aptata in 
interitum: non quod illi essent necessaria, sive angelica sive humana 
peccata.”—St, Aug., tom.iv. 425 c, 
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by His long-suffering.” —(cumen. “ But he calls those vessels 
of wrath fitted for destruction, who, by a will of their own choice 
(avOatpérw yreun) become such. For this he wrote to Timothy. 
But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but 
of wood and earthenware, and some indeed to honour, and some to 
dishonour ; and teaching that every one by his own choice be- 
comes this or that, he adds, Jf any one will purge himself from 
such things he shall be a vessel sanctified unto honour, and useful to 
his Lord, and fit for every good work.” —Theodor. This of course 
takes for granted the presence of God’s grace, and applies to the 
will as it consents to submit to or as it rejects that grace. 

The force of the line of argument here adopted by St. Paul, 
and of the authority with the Jews of the particular cases ad- 
duced to support it is very striking. His object is not to vindicate 
the principle of arbitrary selection, but of selection through and 
in accordance with a well-known principle, namely, that of faith, 
in contradistinction to that of works or that of natural descent, 
the two great Jewish errors, proving it to be gratuitous in its 
character, a matter of promise, not of the payment of works or of 
a debt. This principle of faith he proves to have been the 
channel of acceptance in the cases of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the quasi instrument (for the actual instrument was the sacra- 
mental blood of the passover), which drew the line of demarcation 
between the Israelites and Egyptians,! winnowing them as the 
chaff is winnowed from the wheat, and leading out the one to be 
disciplined for glory, and involving, by their refusal to submit to 
it, the others in destruction. He shows that the rejection of this 
principle implies not only want of positive merit, but flagrant 
rebellion, and the deepest ingratitude and perverseness. It makes 
men’s destruction the result, not of a single offence, but, of final 
and incorrigible obduracy; since faith not only saves men freely 
and without merit, but notwithstanding positive and great demerit, 
throwing the onus of their security and final attainment of God’s 
promises, not upon their own discernment, foresight, or strength, 
but upon infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, which carry on 
the work through the submission and plastic power of faith by 
providential discipline and abounding mercy. Thus by mercy 
and truth iniquity is purged, and by a filial fear of God and humble 
trust in His mercy, men depart from evil. 


' And in one case, between one Party of Egyptians and another (Exod, 
ix. 20, 21). 
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If we could divest ourselves of the influence of habit in recon- 
ciling us to what we frequently hear, those expressions which 
represent God’s counsel secret to us, as a counsel which is secret, 
not because God alone knows the secrets of all hearts and the 
true members of that Church which He purposed to save, but 
because it is a counsel in some degree arbitrary, or at variance in 
its spirit and principles with what He has revealed, and more or 
less independent of or dissociated from the general virtue and 
efficacy of the means of grace which He has given, would shock 
the ear, as gross imputations on God’s truth and faithfulness. The 
danger of any error on the part of a man of such power of mind 
and extensive influence as St. Augustine, and the peril of the 
church’s practically calling any man master or yielding to him 
an almost implicit submission, cannot be more forcibly illustrated 
than by the fact, that it has been the means of introducing an 
element of dissension which has ever since, and more or less in 
all her visible branches, disturbed her peace. In its most rampant 
development, it has been linked with fatalism or philosophical 
necessity, and wherever it is received, and in proportion as it is 
received, it introduces an under and invisible counter current in 
the Gospel dispensation, which must proportionably shake our 
confidence, not only in the efficacy of the sacraments, and all the 
means of grace, but of every individual exertion that we make 
for the salvation of men. But even St. Augustine, at one time 
at least, was so far from entertaining the belief of this counter 
current of an arbitrary selection, or from supposing that God’s 
vocation either of individuals or nations, was secret, owing to its 
opposition in any degree to the revealed will of God (to our 
ignorant and blind expectations it must often be opposed), that 
he even supposes it to be remotely possible of comprehension by 
believers, and that if they were fully imbued with Christian prin- 
ciple, and loved God with all their heart and soul and mind, they 
might comprehend it. ‘* Hac autem vocatio que sive in singulis 
hominibus, sive in populis atque in ipso genere humano per tem- 
porum opportunitates operatur, alta et profundz ordinationis est, et 
comprehendi non potest, ni forte ab eis qui diligunt Deum ex toto 
corde, et ex tota anima, et ex tota mente sua, et diligunt proximos 
sicut ipsos. Tanta enim charitate fundati possunt jam fortasse cum 
sanctis comprehendere longitudinem, latitudinem, altitudinem, et 
profundum. Ilud tamen constantissima fide retinendum, neque 
quicquam Deum injuste facere, neque ullam esse naturam que 
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non Deo debeat quod est.”—St. dug. Here the vocation of 
nations and individuals is so far from proceeding on principles at 
all opposed to God's revealed will, or to the known spirit of 
the Gospel, that nothing. but a deficiency of the measure of the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ is supposed to prevent its possible 
comprehension; and the difficulty of understanding it arises not 
from anything arbitrary, or in any degree opposed to that Gospel 
which is the wisdom of God, but because it is hidden in the inmost 
recesses of that wisdom and rests on the deepest foundations of 
that love, and these attributes in their outward manifestations, 
are palpably intelligent to every one who feels the curse of sin, 
and longs for deliverance from it; but their height, and depth, 
and length, and breadth, surpass all finite conception. 

VERSE 24.—Ods kal éxdrXeoev tas, ov povov é& Iovdaiwv, 
avnra Kat €& €Ovav, Which (or in which character) He hath called 
us not only of the Jews but also of the Gentiles. The construction 
of this passage has been explained in various ways. By some it 
is regarded as a Hebraistic use of two pronouns; by others, as an 
elliptical sentence. It is evident that the suas points out the 
persons so clearly, that there is no occasion for any pronoun to 
mark who is meant. If the apostle had intended to state that the 
vessels of mercy spoken of were the believers at Rome, or be- 
lievers generally in the Gospel times, the natural form would 
have been xal juds obs éxddese, or Kal Huds KAnTODS, even us 
whom He hath called, or even us the called, in which latter case, 
Kata mpoOeow, or some other phrase, would probably have been 
appended. Tholuck’s interpretation ‘‘ as which persons He hath 
called us’ seems to be near thetruth. ‘* As which objects or in 
which character He hath called us” would, I think, be better. 
The 7as marks out the persons; the ods, the character, position, 
or capacity. Believers were not the very vessels of mercy whose 
example St. Paul had adduced, but were called in the same 
capacity, on the same principles, regarded in the same light, and 
treated in the same way. ‘The use of the ovs here is like that of 
oious, of the application of which, in a similar way, Arnold gives 
several instances in his Greek Grammar, é7raw@ oiovs tpas 
dvépas, K.T.»; and in which sense the Hebrew WX is also found, 
with the particle of similarity. Gen. xliv. 15, °303 WN WN o 
avOpwros oios éyw. Sept... Wot ye not that a man which like me, 
or suchas I, Exod. xi. 6, IND WR? MPYS, Kpavyy ..-. Hrs 
tot avtn. There shall be a great crv which there was not like 
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it, or such as there was none like it. See also 1 Kings 11. 13, 
Exod. ix.18, 24. In Latin we find guis and qui used some- 
what similarly. “N.B.1. It is frequently found for qualis; 
e.g. quis videor? Ter. Quid muliris habes? id. Xenophon. Qui 
vir! Cic.”—Riddle’s L.D. The idiom, Dignus sum, qui laudes 
seems also somewhat similar. The modern Greek 6 ézroios, which 
is continually used for the ancient relative os, the Italian i quale, 
the Spanish el qual, and the French le quel, all used as relatives, 
and all derived from the demonstrative Latin qualis, may pro- 
bably be traced to an original resemblance in some cases between 
the relative and demonstrative pronouns. The Syriac rendering, as 
given by Tremellius, appears to have read ore for obs. Itis ‘ Quod 
sumus nos vocati.” If there were any manuscripts which gave 
the reading 6s, the construction and meaning would be equally 
clear. ‘‘ Who also,” that is, in the exercise of the same power 
and upon the same principles upon which He acted in the in- 
stances just adduced, has now called us, not only of the Jews, 
but also of the Gentiles. ‘‘‘Hywas, Hoc noemate Paulus ad pro- 
positionem venit de gratia Judeis et gentibus obvia.”—Bengel. 
Conybeare and Howson have given a similar translation to that 
here proposed, but one which does not adhere so closely to the 
original. It is, however, more elegant. ‘‘ And such we are.” 
"Os, qualis, Rom. ix. 24.”—Schleus. So also Kiittner, ‘‘ Ois 
Kal éxddecev Huds, quales et nos fecit.” This does away with all 
the difficulties which attach to the interpretation that regards 
believers as the very vessels of mercy spoken of; in which case 
nas would be unnecessary. The relative marks a connexion 
and resemblance between its antecedent and the 7uds, and agrees 
with the latter in gender, not only by attraction, but as qualifying 
it adjectively. 

This construction is also supported by the tenor of the whole 
passage, in which the Apostle is clearly vindicating God’s present 
dealings in the calling of the Gentiles, and in the rejection of 
some of the Jews, not only on general principles of justice, but, 
from their analogy with His past dealings. He draws an illustra- 
tion and defence of the principle of the Gospel’s application, by 
which some of the Jews were rejected, from God’s past dispensa- 
tions, by which, in the application of the same principle, the 
whole nation had been received to favour; and applies it as an 
argumentum ad hominem, shewing that this principle was not 
only such as had prevailed in all ages, but the very one that had 
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been most strikingly exhibited, in the most important events and 
eras of Jewish history, upon which Isaac had been preferred to 
Ishmael, and Jacob to Esau—upon which the Egyptians and their 
king were destroyed, and mercy was shewn to the Israelites, 
notwithstanding the equal unworthiness of the respective parties, 
in point of intrinsic merit, and despite the numerous sins of the 
Jews, especially in the matter of the golden calf. From this 
proof of the antiquity, and of the benevolent and gracious cha- 
racter of the principle asserted, and of God’s justice and goodness 
in adopting, in the sovereignty of His power, and in the riches 
of His goodness, such a principle, and of the obligations of the 
Jews to it for all the favour and distinction that they had en- 
joyed, St. Paul shows how utterly inconsistent it is for them to 
object to it; he points out that its expansive influence under the 
Gospel, in being the channel of God’s mercy to all nations, with- 
out distinction of Jew or Gentile, accords perfectly with its 
former contracted influence, in limiting the external or ordinary 
blessings, which it had been the means of conveying, to a single 
nation, and in bestowing the higher blessings upon a particular 
class in that nation, who linked this principle (that is their 
faith) with promises and objects, to which their spiritual blindness 
or indifference prevented the mass of those, who had faith enough 
to seek an earthly land of rest, from elevating their hopes and 
desires. As the Jews were selected and separated from surround- 
ing nations, and specially from the Egyptians, upon a principle 
which not only preserved God’s justice and goodness intact, but 
which was, moreover, associated, owing to its gratuitous character, 
with overflowing mercy to those who submitted to it, and with 
much long suffering and forbearance towards those who rejected 
it; and as the same attributes were equally manifested in God’s 
dealings with the body of the Jews, and in the election of faith, 
that is, those who were Israel as well as of Israel; so, now, in 
selecting a people out of all nations, God was acting consistently not 
only with His relation to men as the Father of all flesh, but with 
the object for which the Jews had been set apart—with the man- 
ner in which He had acted in the most remarkable incidents and 
times of Jewish history—with His ultimate intentions, as long 
before declared in the words of their own prophets, and with the 
essential nature of that principle itself, which was calculated to 
merge all national and other distinctions in this grand one, that 
of those who believe and shall be saved, and those who believe 
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not and shall be condemned,—those who feel their need of a 
Saviour, and those who are disposed to trust in themselves or in 
mere external and adventitious distinctions. This is a line 
of demarcation—not national or propagated by natural descent, 
but social and catholic—in that it is intended to unite all men, 
without respect of persons or regard to mere natural distinctions, 
as members of a kingdom not of this world, and individual or 
personal—in that it makes their admission to mercy or final 
rejection a matter of individual or personal responsibility. Bul- 
linger’s view approximates to this. He supposes St. Paul to 
have digressed from his main statement of the principle, in order 
that he might illustrate it by the example of Jacob and Esau, 
etc.; and that here he resumes the main subject, and manages to 
do so without abruptness by using the word ovs as a connective. 
He says, “ Dixerat neque natales neque merita quicquam conferre, 
ut quis recenseatur in populo Dei, etc. Quos enim vocarit Deus, 
eos esse Dei. Id autem probavit exemplo Jacob et Esau. Jam 
ergo subsumendum erat, Gentes autem vocavit, ergo Dei sunt: 
sed alia tum oratione abductus, hic tandem subsumit, atque ita 
ut nihilominus ipsa etiam orationis verborumque cohereat series. 
Nam prenomen Quos, etiam ad vasa misericordie refertur.” 
‘« Hitherto the Apostle had spoken of God’s purpose of electing 
some, and rejecting others. Now he proceeds and speaks of the 
calling of them that are elected partly out of the Jews, but for 
the greatest part out of the Gentiles."—Dutch Annot. Beausobre 
renders the passage thus, “‘ Du nombre desquels nous sommes, 
nous qu'il a appellez.” Estius says, ‘‘ Addit nos, ut in iis ad quos 
scribit, fiduciam excitet electionis, id est, ut se reputent inter 
vasa misericordiz.” 

The interpretation, which supposes that there is a transition in 
this verse from the vessels of mercy of old to those of gospel 
times, also agrees with the circumstance, that the quotation which 
follows does not vindicate God’s dealings in the infliction of wrath 
and exercise of mercy as particularised in the 22nd and 23rd 
verses, but His right (taking it for granted that His dealings in that 
particular instance had been already vindicated), to exercise His 
sovereign authority and overflowing goodness in acting upon the 
same principle in His dealings with all mankind under the Gospel. 
If there is in the present verse no transition to believers in St. Paul’s 
time, the ws in the next verse would refer to God’s justice in His 
treatment of the respective vessels of wrath and. mercy mentioned 
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in the verses preceding the present one, which, upon the suppo- 
sition that there is no change of reference, is still the principal 
subject of discussion; whereas there is no attempt at vindication, 
but simply a statement of the fact, that the calling of Gentiles as 
well as Jews had been foretold by Hosea. If a transition is 
admitted in the present verse from the vessels of mercy in former, 
to those of present times, then the calling of the Gentiles as well 
as the Jews under the Gospel becomes the principal subject, the 
quotation is apposite and appropriate to it, and St. Paul is not 
represented as calling the Jews of his time vessels of wrath fitted 
for destruction, which would be altogether inconsistent with the 
delicacy with which he treats the subject of his epistle in all 
those bearings which might irritate the Jews; but the terms 
** vessels of wrath” and ‘ vessels of mercy,” are attached respec- 
tively to the Egyptians and the Israelites of old, and only by 
indirect inference to the unbelieving Jews of the apostle’s day. 
In this way the quotation in the twenty-fifth verse is natural, 
since the calling of the Gentiles as well as the Jews has become, 
not a subordinate, but the principal quotation—the reference to 
the prophecy of Hosea to prove that this common calling had 
been foretold, as it had already been proved to be consistent 
with God’s former selection of the Jews, is forcible and in place, 
and the drift of the whole seems to be this, St. Paul shows that 
the principle which he is labouring to establish, as that of the 
Gospel, is the very one to which the Jews themselves were in- 
debted for their selection as a family in the line of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob—for their separation from the Egyptians—for 
their elevation to be God’s peculiar people—for the destruction 
of their oppressors—and for their own forgiveness and readmis- 
sion to God’s favour after their apostasy in the matter of the 
golden calf. He then answers the objection, that the correspond- 
ence of the results of Pharaoh’s wickedness with God’s previous 
designs exonerated him from blame, so far as God was concerned, 
by saying, ‘‘ But who art thou, O man, that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing made say to him that made it, What makest 
thou? Has not the potter power of the same naturally worthless 
material, out of the same lost human mass, to make one vessel to 
honour and another to dishonour, as it yields to or resists his 
moulding hand? If also in the application of the distinguishing 
principle in these very dealings on which your objection is 
grounded, God was so far from instigating what He notwith- 
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standing made subservient to His purposes of mercy, that in order 
to display a signal exemplification of His wrath, and to make 
known His power, and to give as signal a proof of His justice 
and mercy, He bore with much long-suffering these very Egyp- 
tians, who were vessels already ripe for destruction, and per- 
mitted them to continue their oppression and detention of those 
vessels of mercy which, by the instrumentality of Egyptian 
persecution as a providential influence, and through the submis- 
sion of faith which Pharaoh persisted in refusing to yield, He 
had prepared for glory. Who art thou that answerest against 
God, in calling in question, either in that instance or in the 
present, the justice or goodness of Him, who now calls believers, 
on the same principle, to occupy the position of His people, not 
only from among the Jews but the Gentiles also? In expanding 
His family, and admitting into it Gentiles as well as Jews without 
distinction, God is acting on the very same principle on which 
He originated it, namely, through gratuitous favour on His and 
faith on man’s part. This led Him to choose “Abraham—to 
prefer Isaac to Ishmael, and Jacob to Esau; and this now leads 
Him to receive all who will now believe. All who do so are, 
what Isaac and Jacob distinctly were, the children of promise; of 
whom God said to Abraham, So shall thy seed be, and to Christ, 
Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. 

There is a peculiar force and appropriateness in the apostle’s 
argument, as directed to his Jewish brethren in the faith; if we 
suppose, what the language so strongly confirms, that the apostle 
employs God’s past exercise of His sovereignty in punishing the 
Egyptians (possibly also with a glance at the extirpation of the 
Canaanites), and in showing forth the riches of His glory upon 
the Israelites, as an introduction to the vindication of His present 
dealings, in the admission of the Gentiles as well as Jews to’ His 
favour, both being referrible to the same attributes, proceeding 
upon the same principle, and resting upon one and the same 
foundation; and the former being adduced as the most influential 
argument which could be found to reconcile the Jewish convert 
to the free admission of the Gentile to Gospel privileges; since 
any impeachment of the latter proceeding must equally affect the 
former, and any objection against the present calling of the 
Gentiles applied with equal force to the former vocation of the 
Jews themselves. 
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VERSE 25.—‘Ns xal ev TS ‘Done déyeu Kadéow tov ov Kadv ov 
Aaov pov Kal THY OvK HYaTNUEeVNY, HyaTnpEevnv, As He says in Osee, 
I will call what was not my people, my people, and her that was not 
beloved, beloved. This passage is from Hosea ii. 23, the Hebrew 
of which is, ‘‘ I will love her who was not beloved; and I will 
say to her who was not my people, My people art thou.” The 
Septuagint has rendered it accordingly a@yamjow THY od« HyaTn- 
pévnv. St. Paul has deviated from the literal expression by 
putting xaréow before both clauses, ‘* 1 will call her beloved,” 
being substituted for ‘‘ I will love.” 

VERSE 26.—Kal éoras év TO TOT OV EppyjOn avToiss OV ads 
frou vpels, éxet KANOHacovTat viol Meov Gavtos, And it shall be, that 
in the place where it was said to them, Ye are not my people, there 
they shall be called the sons of the living God. This quotation is 
taken literally from the Hebrew of Hoseai.10. Instead of éxet 
and kAnOjcovrat, the Septuagint has KAnOjcovtTat Kai avTol. 

In these verses the apostle proves the consistency of God’s 
present dealings with the declarations of His prophets, as he had 
before proved their accordance with His former dispensations. 
The principle which God in His sovereign good pleasure had 
selected from the first, was so far from presenting an insuperable 
obstacle to admission into His family and favour, on the part of 
those who had hitherto been aliens, that it was calculated to open 
the way for re-admission even on the part of those who had sin- 
fully rebelled and wandered from Him. This had been clearly 
proved. in those dealings of God with the Jews themselves, to 
whom these quotations, in their primary intention, refer, namely, 
to their re-admission to His favour upon their returning to Him 
after they had so repeatedly forfeited His protection. Such being 
the principle upon which God’s promises were made, they applied 
equally to all who acted upon it; it was a master-key in the 
hands of all without exception who received it. Had God’s 
favour been made to depend upon natural descent, instead of the 
obedience of faith, the case would have been very different; and 
it would have been impossible to incorporate into, or amalgamate 
with, His family those whose progenitors had been at any time 
excluded; every excision from, and contraction of, His family 
would have been irremediable. By making faith the bond of 
brotherhood, the existence of an insuperable obstacle to admission 
to God’s family was obviated, and an unincumbered avenue, 
which cannot be closed or contracted, is opened to all who be- 
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lieve, through which all the nations of the earth will eventually 
flow into the house, and be received into the family of God, and 
Israel herself, now in the shade of God’s favour, will usher in 
this abundant entrance. 

VERSE 27.—Hoaias S€ xpdfer vrép tod *Iopanr. Hav 7 6 
apiOuos Tov vidv ‘Iopanr os 4 aupmos THs Oardoons, TO KaTd- 
Aeypa owlyoerar, But Esaias crieth concerning Israel, Though 
the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a rem- 
nant shall be saved. ‘This quotation is from Isaiah x., 22, and 
agrees perfectly with the Hebrew and the Septuag, with the ex- 
ception of one omission. In the Hebrew and Septuagint “ of 
them”’ is found after a remnant. The vzép is equivalent to zrepl, 
respecting. 

The preceding verses refer to the influence of faith in its expan- 
sive effects, as admitting all without exception into the family of 
God who believe. The present and following verses refer to the 
same means of acceptance, as excluding without respect of per- 
sons all who believe not. In the case of the Gentiles, it was 
unnecessary to make a special application of the inevitable ex- 
clusion to which the rejection of this, the only means of accep- 
tance, led. The Jews entertained no over-indulgent views in 
favour of the Gentiles; and the latter claimed no distinctive 
privileges, or exemption from God’s sole appointed avenue to 
His favour. But in the case of the Jews it was indispensably 
requisite. Unwilling to admit the Gentile converts to equal 
privileges as Christians, because not naturally descended from 
Abraham, they were still more unwilling to concede the possi- 
bility of the rejection of any of those who were natural descend- 
ants of the patriarch. ‘YaodapBdvovow Ort mdvTws Tis a7ro 
THS oTopas THs Kata capKka Tov ABpadp odor Kav apaptwrol 
@ol, Kal amioto. Kal arrevOeis mpos Tov Oedv 7 Bacirela 7) aiw- 
vios So0Oncetar.'—Justin ad Tryphon. This most pernicious 
prejudice St. Paul assailed in the second chapter on the ground 
of its entire opposition to the character of God, and of His re- 
vealed future judgment. Here he proves its utter inconsistency 
with the declarations of their own prophets, and shows, that in 
all ages there had been two classes of Jews, one of which rested 
upon outward forms, and looked not beyond the shadows of 

1 They believe that the eternal kingdom will be certainly given to those 


of the seed of Abraham according to the flesh, even although they should 
be sinners and unbelieving and disobedient to God. . 
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which Christ was the substance, and, under the influence of low 
and carnal hopes and views, became proportionably corrupt. 
The other class realised the true character and object of the out- 
ward forms, as significant of sins to be atoned for, and of a higher 
sacrifice—saw their need of mercy—renounced all dependance 
upon their own merits; and, regarding themselves as pilgrims 
and strangers upon earth, looked for a better, that is, a heavenly 
country, and having this hope they purified themselves and_ had 
their conversation in heaven. Not only was this the case; but, 
in corrupt times at least, the mass of the nation was of the former 
class,! which is proved by the words of Isaiah, who says, that 
however great the number of the corrupt children of Israel, their 
multitude should neither prevent their own destruction, nor their 
multiplied wickednesses involve their faithful fellow Israelites in 
the common destruction; but that he would punish the one, and 
save the other. 3 

VERSE 28.—Aodyov yap cvvTed@v Kal ovvtéwvev év Sixatoovvy" 
OTL AOYoY GuYTETENMEVOV TroLnoEL Kvpuos ert ths yhs, For, finish- 
ing and cutting short His reckoning, for a summary reckoning will 
God make upon the earth. “‘X'vvredciy and ovytépwvew Royo is 
upon the balancing of accounts (receipts on one side and expenses 
on the other) to cut off one from the other and to set down the 
remainder, which is ordinarily (in a steward’s account) a very 
contemptible low sum, and so is it, that the prophets call a rem- 
nant.”—Hammond. A comparison with Isaiah xxviii. 9—17, and 
22, and xxix. 5, strongly supports this sense of the passage, which 
also harmonises perfectly with what follows. Neither would the 
number of the corrupt Israelites prevent their destruction, nor 
would it involve the faithful remnant in the same destruction; 
nor would the existence of the latter save the corrupt mass, nor 
their fewness cause them to be overlooked and mixed up with 
the wicked in one common ruin; but God would finish and cut 
short His reckoning, setting the corrupt mass on one side, and 
the faithful few on the other, and sweeping away the former, and 
saving the latter. Because ye have said we have made a covenant 
with death, and with death and hell are we at agreement ; when the 
overflowing scourge shall pass through, it shall not come unto us ; 
for we have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood have we hid 

1Tholuck gives the following remarkable passage on this subject from 


R. Sinai in Perek Melcah, “that to Canaan of 600,000 people there came 
but two, this shall happen i in the days of the Messiah, 
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ourselves. Therefore, thus saith the Lord God: Behold I lay in 
Zion, for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation, he that believeth shall not make haste. 
Judgment also will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet, and the hail shall sweep away the refuge of les, x. Tt. 2., 
and speaking elsewhere, of the same visitation, he says 
(xxix. 5), Yea it shall be at an instant suddenly. Compare also 
Zeph. 1. 18. . 

VERSE 29.—Kal xaOas tpocipneey Hoaiass Ei pa) Kipios 
ZaBawd eyxarédurevy jyiv oréppa, ws Zedoua av éyevnOnuev 
Kai ws Topuoppa av wpowwOnuev, Even as Esaias had previously 
said, Unless the Lord of hosts had left unto us a seed we should have 
been as Sodom and we should have been like to Gomorrha. This 
passage is quoted literally from the Hebrew, with which the 
Septuagint coincides, with the exception of a seed being used in 
the Septuagint, for a remnant in Hebrew. The construction and 
connexion of this and the preceding verse seem to be this. The 
Lord, or His prophet in His name, summing up and cutting 
short his reckoning or controversy (for a sudden reckoning will 
the Lord make upon the earth), in so doing acts or speaks in 
accordance with what might have been expected from what 
Esaias had spoken in a previous passage, L. 9, which clearly points 
out and proves, Ist. A distinction of character among the Jews 
themselves; 2nd. A great degree of criminality on the part of 
one class; and, 3rd. That nothing but the presence of the small 
and faithful remnant had hitherto arrested the infliction of that 
swift destruction, which, like Sodom and Gomorrah of old, they 
had provoked. 

‘As the word host is used in reference to any multitude ar- 
ranged in order, as of men in an army of angels, of the stars, or 
of all the heavenly bodies, including the sun and moon; so the 
expression Lord of Hosts may mean Lord of armies, Lord of 
angels, or Lord of heaven, or of the universe as a marshalled host, 
see 1 Kings xxii. 19, J saw the Lord sitting upon His throne, and 
all the host of heaven standing by Him; Ps. cxlviii. 2, Praise ye 
Him, all His angels ; praise ye Him, all His hosts. In other pas- 
sages the reference is with equal distinctness, to the stars, Jer. 
xxxill. 22, Deut.iv.19, and frequently. It is most probable, 
therefore, that God is called Lord of Hosts in reference to His 
headship over the whole heavens and all that they contain, Lord 
of Hosts being equivalent to Lord of the universe.’—Hodge. 
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X7épya refers to the small remnant of grain reserved in Eastern 
countries for seed. 

VERSE 30.—Ti ody époduev; What shall we say then? This 
intimates the object of the apostle’s previous arguments, and the 
inference to be drawn from them. And what is this? Not an 
unconditional election or reprobation, but the acceptance of those 
who received the Gospel and embraced God’s mercy through faith, 
and the rejection of those who refused this, and sought to establish 
a claim by works. I believe it is Melancthon who says, ‘‘ Hic 
expresse ponit causam reprobationis, quia scilicet noluit credere 
Evangelio. Ideo supra dixi, similitudinem de luto non ita acci- 
piendam esse quasi non sit in ipsa voluntate homines causa 
reprobationis. ” 

"Ore €Ovn Ta py St@KovTa SiKavoctvny, KaTéXaBe Sixatocvvyy, 
dixatocvvny O€ THv éx Tiatews. That the Gentiles who did not 
follow after justification have attained justification, namely, that 
justification which is by faith. This passage seems to refer to the 
different circumstances in which the Jews and Gentiles stood 
with respect to the Gospel and the means of justification. The 
Jews had the law to convict them of sin; and the prophets and 
ritual worship, to foretell and prefigure the atonement. They had, 
therefore, many advantages which the Gentiles had not; their 
great object as a nation was to secure the favour of their God, 


and their whole polity and history directed them to this end. In 


this sense the nation is properly spoken of as a nation following 
after God’s favour or justification, a nation whose attention was 
directed to this object, and whose polity afforded every facility 
for securing it. But with respect to the Gentiles this was not the 
case; they were aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and 
without God in the world. Notwithstanding this apparent dis- 
parity, the latter attained, without the preparatory advantages as 
a people which the Jews enjoyed, that. blessing which these 
advantages were naturally calculated to secure; while they who 
possessed the introductory privileges fell short of it. Odzou dé of 
pH Sia Tod vowou eAOovTes GAN Erépas ddov, peiSova TavTNS EevpoV 
OuKaroovvnv THY ard THS TWicTews.! 

VERSE 32.—Auati; Wherefore? It might well excite sur- 
prise, that, notwithhstanding their selection as a nation—their 


1 But they that came not through the Law, but by another road, have 
found a greater righteousness than this, that, namely, which is of faith. 
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long-continued connexion with God as His peculiar people, and 
the advantages which they enjoyed as such, the Jews should fall 
short of the blessing; and that, on the other hand, the Gentiles, 
notwithstanding their lack of these advantages, should attain it. 
In the one case a nation had, as it were, come to the birth in the 
natural course, and there was not strength to bring forth; in the 
other, a nation was born in a day. But notwithstanding the 
apparently contradictory nature of the case, there was abundant 
reason for it; and it could be fully and satisfactorily acounted for. 
“Ort ovx éx wioctews GAN ws €& Epywv vduov, Because (they 
sought it) not by faith, but, as it were, by the works of the Law. 
Instead of cleaving to the principle, to which they had been in- 
debted for the promises made to Abraham, that of gratuitous 
favour, to which Isaac and Jacob were also indebted for inheriting 
their promises, and to which the Israelites, as a people, were to 
attribute their national existence and peculiar privileges; i.e., 
instead of seeking acceptance in the exercise of that faith, by 
which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had attained it, and which had 
led the nation to depart from Egypt under the guidance of Moses, 
they forgot the rock whence they were hewn, and the pit whence 
they were digged. Instead of being led by those shadows which 
they enjoyed to look to the substance, and to seek God’s favour 
through faith, they rested on their outward privileges; and, in- 
stead of expecting acceptance through God’s mercy, they were 
disposed to claim it as a right in virtue of their own works. This, 
as St. Chrysostom observes, points out the drift of the apostle’s 
previous reasoning, which was not to prove an arbitrary selection 
or rejection ; but to shew that faith was the means of acceptance and 
the discriminating principle. “Attn 7) capeotdatn Tod xwpiov TavTos 
ddots.” —St. Chrys. This is the clearest solution of the whole passage. 
The ws before é€ pywv may signify the disparity between that 
fulfilment of the law which would have justified, and that which 
they yielded, indicating the deficiency of the latter. They sought 
justification, not through a true and perfect fulfilment of the law, 
but, through a fulfilment which was only a semblance of it, as, 
but not the reality. Or é& épywv may comprehend their whole 
polity, and not the moral law alone, and the #s may signify their 
seeking justification through what was a semblance of the real 
aim of that polity, which semblance they substituted for the 
reality. ‘‘‘Qs,” says Hesychius and Phavorinus, ‘‘is used avrt 
Tov dvTos GknOws as> in the Hebrew.” ‘Qs && épywv, Seuxvis 
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drt ovde TavTHv Exov THY Sixatocvvnv.”1—Si1. Chrys. ‘* Observe, 
however, that he says; not by works, but as by works, that he may 
show, that not truly had they such a care for works, but as in 
pretence.” — Theophyl. 

IIpocéxowray yap T@ MO@ Tod TpocKOppaTtos, For they stumbled 
at that stone of stumbling. The force of the yap, which is de- 
monstrative here, depends upon the os in the preceding clause; 
if the remarks upon that clause and particle are well grounded. 
If the Jews had sought justification agreeably to the principles 
and intention of their polity, all would have been well. That 
polity was introductory to the Gospel; and its whole aim was to 
prepare for the Messiah. They did not, however, seek justifi- 
cation consistently with the real purport and intention of their 
polity, but only @s, as it were. They substituted for it a sem- 
blance, and of this there could be no clearer or more decided 
proof, than their opposition to the character and declarations of 
that Saviour who was the end of their law, and their stumbling 
at that stone upon which the whole structure of their religious 
polity, their law, moral and ceremonial, rested for its stability 
and efficacy. 

VERSE 33—Kalas yéyparrar Tdov, riOnus év Svwv AiOov 
TPoTKOULLATOS, Kat TéTpav cKavddAoOU' Kal TAS 6 TLcTEVOV eT 
avT@, ov KatacyvvOnjcetat, As it is written. Behold I lay in Zion 
a stone of stumbling and arock of offence ; and whosoever believeth in 
Him shall not be ashamed. The apostle had already proved, that 
the existence of the the two classes of Jews had been indicated 
in prophecy, namely, those who were faithful to their privileges, 
and to the highest objects of their separation as a nation, and 
those who were not. He now sums up his argument by the one 
thing which it still required to make it complete, namely, by 
proving that the rejection of the latter class was associated with 
the coming of the Messiah, that He was to be the touchstone and 
test, the means of drawing a line of demarcation between these 
classes, that this had been foretold, and, therefore, the rejection 
in the apostle’s time, of a large body of the nation, owing to 
their stumbling at Christ, was no matter for surprise, much less 
for questioning the views to which the mass of the nation were 
opposed, but was to be expected because it had been foreshown. 
The prophecy adduced is not contained in one passage, but it is a 


1 He says, as by works showing that they had not this righteousness 
either. oe 
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combination of part of Isaiah xxviii. 16, and vii.14. In one of 
these passages, the security of those who believe in Christ is fore- 
told; in the other, the offence which, owing to their prejudices, 
and to the opposition of their principles to those of the Gospel, 
or, in other words, the real intent and aim of their own polity, 
the Jews would take at His character and circumstances, and at 
the plan of His salvation. The two passages are, ‘‘ Behold, I lay 
in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation; he that believeth shall not make haste” 
(Is. xxvil. 16) ‘‘And He shall be for asanctuary; but for a stone 
of stumbling, and for a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel” 
(Is. viii. 14). 


§ XVUI—FAITH INCULCATED BY MOSES AS THE 
TRUE WAY OF ACCEPTANCE. ADMISSION OF 
THE GENTILES TO FAVOUR, AND THE COMPA- 
RATIVE DISOBEDIENCE OF THE JEWS PREDICT- 
ED BY MOSES AND ESAIAS. 


CHAP. X. I—21. 


St. Pau has now vindicated the principle of Gospel election, and proved 
that the introduction of the Gentiles who believed, and the rejection of 
. those Jews who did not believe, were perfectly consistent with God’s 
‘manner of dealing in former times—with the separation of the Jews 
themselves from the other nations, and with the express words of their 
own prophecies, He now traces the principle of Faith, as set forth in 
the Mosaic economy, y“and as inculcated by Moses immer who had 
spoken of the Word of Faith, in contradistinction to that of works, as 
something planted in the heart, and uttered by the lips, or as consisting 
in a heartfelt belief of God’s promises, and specially of those which 
pointed to an atonement and resurrection, and in a corresponding con- 
fession of love and devotion to God; a description which harmonized 
perfectly with the principles inculcated by the Gospel (ver. 1—10). 
He proves, that, as faith has ever been the principle of God’s selection, 
there can be no rooiii for distinction in the Gospel dispensation er at 
_Jew and Gentile, faith, as a principle, affording equal access to all who 
“draw near to the God of all, and who seek that mercy which is so rich 
and abundant as to overflow to every one who seeks it. 
That faith is the Gospel principle of acceptance he also shows by 
quotations from the Prophets, proving that the glad tidings of salvation 
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predicted by them were not only spoken of as of universal interest, but 
also as rejected by many of those to whom it was intended that they 
should be proclaimed, and, therefore, if that proclamation was to be con- 
fined to the Jews, the rejection of many of the Jews had been foretold 
(ver. 11—17). 

That the Gospel message was not intended to be so confined, but that 
the Gentiles should participate in its blessedness, and even be more 
ready to receive it than the Jews, and thus become the means of pro- 
voking the latter to jealousy, the apostle proves from the words of Moses, 
as well as from those of Isaiah (ver. 17—21). 


VERSE 1.—Adergol, 7 wev evdoxia Ths euts Kapdias, Kal y Senows 
% pos TOV Oeov, Urrép avTav eis cwTnpiav, Brethren, my heart's 
desire and prayer to God for them |Israel], is for their salvation. 
The sincere desire, that which would be well pleasing to my : 
feelings in their behalf, is, that they might be saved. My sincere | 
desires and prayers tend to that, as a congenial and natural object. 

This seems very inconsistent with the interpretation which re- 
presents the apostle, a few verses before this, as speaking of them . 
as vessels of wrath, ripe for destruction, and is a strong argument } 
against that interpretation. 

VERSE 2.—Maprtup® yap avtois ott SrAov Ocod eyovow, For 
I bear them witness that they have a zeal for God. Genitivus ob- 
jecti. The apostle gives this as the foundation for his affectionate 
regard for his Jewish brethren. There were some traits in their 
character, even as a nation, which were worthy of the peculiar 
people of God, and calculated to attract the affectionate desires of 
a spiritual mind, and to maintain for them a yearning in the 
bowels of Christ; they had a zeal, an ardent zeal for God. 

Philo thus describes their ardent zeal for the law. ‘“ A nation 
wont to submit to voluntary death as if it were immortality, 
rather than neglect any, were it even the least, of their traditions 
of their fathers. All men are careful of their own customs, but 
pre-eminently the Jewish nation. For any that would do away 
or ridicule them, they hate as their worst foes; and they shudder 
at all such as say, that whether we call it good fortune or happi- 
ness that happens to man, it can never be changed on account of 
transgression or accident.” 

AXN ov Kar’ ériyvwow, But not according to knowledge. Here 
was its fatal defect. It was not under the control of a sound 

mind; it mistook its proper aims—fowed in an erroneous course, 
and fell short of its object—acceptance. It was not a zeal guided 
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by correct views of the character of that being who was its object 
—of the relation in which He stood to them—of their position 
and character in His sight, the intention of His institutions and 
His ultimate purposes, and, therefore, it misled those under its 
influence. ‘“ Away then with these vain evasions as to good 
intention; if we seek God sincerely, let us follow the way by 
which alone we can come to Him. For it is better, as Augustine 
_Says, even to go limping in the right way than to run with all 
ur might out of the way. If we would be really religious, let 
us remember that which Lactantius teaches is true, that true 
religion is alone that which is connected with the word of God.” 
—Calvin. ‘There is a zeal unto life and a zeal unto death.’’— 
Ambrose upon Ps. cxviii. 28. 

VERSE 3.—Aryvoobvtes yap, For they not understanding. This 
seems preferable to ‘not knowing’ as being significant, not so 
much of ignorance of the sentiment of acceptance with God, as 
of ignorance of the true nature of that acceptance, which flowed 
from Him. Thy tov Ocdu Sixarcocvyyy, the righteousness of God, 
that is the righteousness which flows gratuitously from God, 
through faith as its channel, in contradistinction to that which 
“Is. ; independent of Him. Kal tiv iSlav fntobvres otnaat, And 
“seeking to establish their own. Their own, namely, that which is 
grounded upon their own intrinsic merits or works. Sthoa to 
uphold, maintain, or make good as Job did of old, and as the 
Pharisee is represented as déing. TH Sixaocivn Tov Ocod ovy 
vretaynoav, Have not submitted to the righteousness of God. 
Under the influence of these mistaken views, they did not submit 
themselves, rendering the passive aorist reflexively, which is 
frequently done; or have not been brought into subjection, ren- 
dering it passively or subjectively. The former seems preferable. 

VERSE 4.—Tédos yap vowou Xpiotos, eis Sucavocvvnv travtl Te 
muatevovtTt, For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth. That is, Christ is the object to which it 
pointed, as the only means of justification to every one that be- 
lieveth. ‘ For Christ is the ende of the lawe to justifie all that 
beleve.”"—Tyn. Cran. Genev. ‘‘ Unto justice to every one that 
beleeueth”—Rheims. The moral law, as convicting of sinfulness, 
the ceremonial, as pointing to an atonement, were both sub- 
servient to the submission of faith, to justification through the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. The Jews, how- 
ever, substituted the shadow for the substance, and sought justi- 
fication ws ix, 32, in a deceptive semblance of the reality. 
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The drift of the whole passage from ix. 32. points out the 
sense of téXos to be that of the object, to which the whole law 
moral and ceremonial pointed, the corner stone which gave to those 
institutions upon which the Jews rested all their efficacy; un- 
connected with which they were a baseless fabric, and the hope 
connected with them a delusion. ‘‘ For the end of the physi- 
clan’s art is health. As, then, he that can make whole, even 
though he hath not the physician’s art hath every thing; but he 
that knows not how to heal, though he seem to be a follower of 
the art, comes short of every thing; so also is it in the case of 
the law and of faith. He that hath this hath the end of that 
likewise, but he that is without this is an alien from both.”— 
St. Chrys. 

VERSE 5—Maocjs yap ypddes tHv Stxavocvvny tHv. éx TOD 
vomou' OTL 6 TroLnoas avTA avOpwrros, EnoeTar év avTois, For Moses 
wrote of the righteousness of the law that the man who doeth these 
things shall live in them. ‘‘ Tpddew stands in place of xaraypadew 
according to the Hebrew, in which there are no compound 
verbs.” 

This, and the verses immediately succeeding, may be interpreted 
in two ways; Ist. They may be regarded as simply intended to 
contrast justification by works, and justification by faith; and this 
is the manner in which they are generally interpreted. In this 
case, the quotation contained in the words from ju elans in the 
sixth verse, to év TH xapovd cov in the eighth, is regarded as an 
accommodation of the description given by Moses of the plain- 
ness and accessibility of the Mosaic law, to the clearness and 
accessibility of the Gospel as being still greater. There is, how- 
ever, another construction and interpretation, which corresponds 
much more clearly with both the state of the case, and the 
apostle’s whole train of reasoning, from the seventeenth verse of 
the ninth chapter, and especially in the immediately preceding 
context. 

The Law indeed came by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ. St. Paul, however, has just said, that Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness, the justifying object, to which, 
as exacting a perfect and rigorously literal obedience, which no 
man ever rendered, or could render, the moral law pointed, and 
of which, as the means of staying and strengthening the eye of 
faith, all the ceremonial observances were typical, a point more 
fully set forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is not, however, 
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for a moment to be supposed, either that Moses himself was 
ignorant of the rédos or intention of that polity of which he was 
the minister, or that he did not indicate this to those to whom 
he delivered it; and the supposition, that the proof of this is 
what the apostle intended to establish, is consistent with what 
might naturally be expected, from the previous train of reasoning, 
and is strongly supported by the language and connexion of the 
context. The whole drift of the apostle’s argument is to prove, 
that the principle of selection through faith, and gratuitously, 
was that which God had always adopted, by which Isaac had been 
chosen in preference to Ishmael, Jacob in preference’to Esau, and 
which had drawn the line of demarcation between the Jews and 
Egyptians, in the separation and taking out of the one nation 
from the other; that this principle had not only been clearly 
indicated by the prophets, but was the principle which the whole 
Mosaic economy had been constituted to subserve, and that this. 
_was proved by the words of Moses himself, who, speaking of 
justification by works, § says, that the man who does or perfectly 
fulfils all the provisions of the Law shall live or be happy in 
them, or enjoy the promises made to such obedience; thus clearly 
proving to all who had any knowledge of daicclats; that justi- 
fication in this way was unattainable, and pointing out the real 
intention of the moral law, namely, to direct men to the per- 
ception of the object of those sacrifices which were typical of 
Christ, and to lead them to appreciate the unspeakable value of 
the blood of atonement. When, however, Moses sums up the 
end of the covenant which he had promulgated, he speaks in 
other terms, mingling his threatenings of God’s vengeance if the 
Jews rebel and go after other gods, with promises of mercy if they 
return; thus showing that the Mosaic economy was, to those who 
discerned its real character, an economy of faith and mercy, and 
that this character was stamped upon its ordinances; and, although 
the mass of the nation had not even at that day, and after forty 
years’ instruction, a heart to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, yet that the commandment, that is to say, the nature and 
intention of God’s covenant as a whole was not hidden from them 
K.T.r., namely, that it was to lead them to trust in Him who had 
bought and established them, and to walk humbly before Him in 
the exercise of faith, and in the expectation of His favour, whose 
tender mercies endure for ever, and who had proclaimed himself 
to Moses as the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and. gracious, long 
II 
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suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands. According to this interpretation, the words of Moses 
are not accommodated, as descriptive of the Gospel, but are adduced 
to prove, that the distinction between justification by works an and 
that which is of faith, was not only known, but indicated, by. 
“Moses himself, in terms which pointed out the former as un- 
“attainable, and the latter, as not only accessible, but, present 
with those who would receive it; and as, therefore, the end and 
object of the law which established it through a combination of 
rigour and mercy—rigour upon the principle of self-dependance— 
mercy upon that of dependence upon God: and, therefore, in- 
rejecting the principle of gratuitous justification by faith, the 
Jews had rejected the very thing which the law ar “by 
Moses was intended to establish. That the Jews understood 
something more than happiness in the present life by the Gjoeras 
in Lev. xviii. 5, seems probable from the verse of Onkelos, ‘* He 
shall live in eternal life by them.” So the Targum of Pseudo 
Jonathan in Tholuck, ‘‘ He shall live in eternal life and have a 
part with the righteous.” 

VERSE 6.—H 66 ék mictews Suxatocvvy ovtws Aéyet, But the 
justificatias that is by faith saith. This is a prosopopesia. My 
elarns év xapdia cov’ Tis avaBnoetat cis Tov ovpavov; TOUT éaTL 
Xpictov Katayayeiv, Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven? that is, to bring down Christ. ‘To bring down Christ, or 
to find out the object of the provisions of the covenant, so that 
you may realize the substance, of which the Mosaic institutions 
are the shadow, requires no difficult or laborious search; for it 
appears or is prominent on the face of these very provisions or 
institutions themselves. Or else—to bring down Christ, that is, 
that He may induct into the enjoyment of the promises, for they 
are such as are anticipated to a certain extent by the very prin- 
ciple by which they are discerned; or else, to bring down the 
anointed, to substantiate the shadows of which He is the substance, 
this requires no circuitous labours, no personal ascent into heaven, 
it is done by the possession of something existing within a man, 
even by faith. Macknight supposes, that there is a reference to 
the expectation of the Jews, that the Messias should descend 
visibly from heaven and abide with them for ever; but if this is 
correct, to what expectation of theirs does the subsequent phrase, 
“the bringing up from the dead,” refer? For this they certainly 
did not expect. | 
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VERSE 7.—H tis xataBynoerat eis tHv aB8vocov; Todt’ gor, 
Xpictov éx vexpav avayayeiv, Or who shall descend into the deep ? 
that is, to bring back Christ from the dead. The deep, that is, the 
Sheol of the Hebrew, the place of the dead. In the Hebrew the 
expression is, ‘“‘ Not beyond the sea, is it?” The quotations are 
not literal, but ad sensum. | 

VERSE 8.—AAXA Ti réyet; ‘Eyyis cov Td pha éotw év TH 
oTomati cov Kai év TH Kapdla cov, But what does it say? The 
word is near thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart. Do not 
these words of Moses much more particularly indicate that prin- 
ciple of faith which is the source of all true obedience, and which, 
in association with the spirit of a sound mind, and a knowledge 
of the leading precepts, produces a course of uniform and con- 
sistent conformity to God’s will in all that He requires, than to a 
knowledge of all the precepts, ordinances, and ceremonies of the 
Mosaic law? Or rather, would it be natural, or literally, or proxi- 
mately true, to speak of all the minute precepts of the law as 
either stamped upon the heart or affections, or impressed upon 
the memory in any one case? And would it not be literally cor- 
rect, when predicated of faith in God, and the consequent readi- 
ness to confess their devotion to Him under all circumstances, 
This word of faith is the only subject to which these words could 
strictly apply, when uttered by St. Paul or Moses. Ov padxpav odov 
Badifovras, ov5é TéNayos TAEVTAVTAS, OSE 6pN TrapeNOdyTas, ovTH 
Sel cwOhvar AAW ei nde avTov BovanOjs wrrepBivar tov ovdov, 
éfeatt cot Kal oixot KaOnuéva cwOjvar' ev yap TO oT@pMATL cov Kal 
év TH Kapdla cov Eat. THS TwTHpLas H apopyH.”!—St. Chrys. 

Tour éort TO pnua Ths Tictews 6 Knptvocopuev, This is that word 
of faith which we preach. According to the interpretation here 
proposed, this may be regarded as the commencement of a fresh 
sentence. The apostle had stated the character of the Jewish 
covenant as described by Moses; he adds, ‘‘ In the description 
which is here given, it is easy to recognise the very word of 
faith which we preach, or, Now this is the very word of faith 
which” ete. The word which we preach coincides exactly with 
what Moses here states, and proves the agreement of his views 
of the Jewish covenant, with its object as set forth in that 


1 There is no long journey to go, no_seas to sail over, no mountains to 
pass, t o get saved. But if you be not ‘minded_so ach as to cross the 
threshold, ; you may even while you sit at home be saved; for the way to 
salvation is in your mouth and in your heart. 
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Gospel which we preach. Or else, rodr’ éors may be regarded 
as designating the word which Moses meant, the principle of 
faith in God’s free mercy which pervaded that polity of which 
he was the promulgator; and the sense is Todr’ éo7t, that is (re- 
garding this paragraph as a concluding one), the word or prin~ 
ciple of faith, which we now preach, and which in Moses’ time as 
in ours, in the Mosaic as the Christian dispensation, has ever been 
the only means of approaching and finding acceptance with God. 

The interpretation which considers these words as accom- 
modated, involves the supposition that the apostle has entirely 
reversed his train of reasoning, which has all along aimed at 
proving the antiquity and continuity of the principle of justifica- 
tion by faith, and endeavoured to show that it.is that which God 
has in all ages adopted as the channel of His mercies; whereas, 
by the interpretation alluded to, he is supposed not to prove the 
identity of the views of Moses with those which he himself 
advocates, but their difference; not that faith was the only chan- 
nel of justification under the Mosaic as well as the Christian 
dispensation, but that the former held forth works; and the latter, 
faith, as the means of justification; not to show that their essential 
principles were identical, but to contrast them. 

VERSE 9.—Orzt cay ouoroyjons év TO oTwpaTi cov Kipiov 
"Inoovv, Kal muotevons év TH Kapdia cov STL 6 Oeds avrov iyespev 
éx vexpav cwlnon, That if thou shalt openly profess with thy mouth, 
that Jesus is the Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. How it may be 
asked can this be the identical word or principle of which Moses 
spoke? How could those whom he addressed confess with their 
mouth the Lord Christ, or believe in their heart that God raised 
Him from the dead, when as yet he had not appeared nor 
suffered ? 

Them edium through which they regarded these events, and the 
view which they took of them, differed in many respects from that 
which Christians enjoy. In this sense many kings and prophets 
desired to see the things which Christians saw, and saw them not, 
and to hear the things which they heard, and heard them not; 
but in all cases, not only from Moses, or from Abraham, but from 
Adam, the principle was the same—it was faith. The view of 
those who preceded our Lord's appearance was prospective, ours 
is retrospective; theirs was prophetical, ours historical; the medium 
through which they viewed the anointed one was typical and. 
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ceremonial, and proportionably obscure, ours is literal; Jesus 
Christ has been evidently set forth crucified, and our views are 
or should be proportionably more distinct and well defined; but 
the principle has been ever the same, a principle of faith in God’s 
mercy, of trust in Him to fulfil all His promises, and of confidence 
in the desirableness of the blessings promised, and of their wor- 
thiness of the goodness of so glorious a benefactor. 

“‘ He puts mouth before heart, for He follows the order in which 
they are given by Moses, and for this reason because we know 
not faith otherwise than by possession.” —Pareus. ** Hence St. Paul 
tells, that the belief of this one article of Christ’s resurrection, 1s 
sufficient to a man’s salvation. ‘The reason is plain, because the 
resurrection of Christ confirmed the truth and divinity of His 
doctrine, so that the belief of our Saviour’s resurrection does, by 
necessary consequence involve the belief of His whole doctrine.— 
Tillotson. Serm. “Q. peyadns Ocod giravOpwrias. Oi Sixacov 
pev yap év modXois érecw evnpéotnoav. “Orep 8&é éxeivor dt 
€pevvyjcews, TOANO@V ETwV KaTopOwcavTEsS, EKTHTAVTO, TOTOUTO 
viv “Inaods did pais Bpas yapiferar. ‘“Eav yap muotevons Ste 
Kupwos “Incots Xpicros, cal btt 6 Ocds Hryeupev, x. T.r.1—Cyril. 
Mieros. Catech.v. p.42 in Faber. ‘‘ The apostle says here, If thou 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus. He alludes to the chief 
trial of that age. The believer was asked whether he,was a 
Christian. If he confessed it, he must be prepared for “ the 
spoiling of his goods’; or for “ cruel mockings and scourgings”’ ; 
or for ‘‘imprisonment”; or for ‘‘ sundry kinds of death.” There- 
fore to confess with the mouth the Lord Jesus, was a proof of sin- 
cere devotedness. What was in those times the confession of the 
mouth, must be, now, the confession of the life.”—Suwmner. “ But 
let them see what answer they can give to St. Paul, who at this 
day proudly boast of some sort of imaginary faith, which being 
content with the secresy of the heart, neglect the confession of 
the mouth as a matter superfluous and vain; for it is extremely 
puerile to say that there is fire where there is neither flame nor 
heat.” — Calvin. 

VERSE 10.—Kapdia yap mioteveras, eis Sukaoctvny, oTomaTe 
dé duoroyeiras eis cwtnplav, For with the heart belief is entertained 
unto justification, and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 


1 O mighty philanthropy of God. The righteous, indeed, in many.years 
_pleased God. But what they obtained by diligent seeking, walking uprightly, 
_for many years, this Jesus now gives in one hour. For if thou wilt believe 
“that the Lord Jesus is the Christ, and that God has raised Him up from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved, and shalt be translated into Paradise, 
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tion. These words are a further confirmation of the interpretation 
here contended for. The heart is spoken of as the seat of faith. 
Belief or faith is described as the proper exercise of the heart, and 
confession as that of the mouth, in procuring salvation. Could 
this be predicated of the various commandments and ceremonies 
of the Law? And is it not to that principle of the covenant which 
they were intended to subserve that it must apply? 

VERSE 11.—Aéyes yap 1) ypadyn Ilas 6 mictetwy ém avT@ ov 
KatatoxuvOnoerat, For the scripture saith, Everyone who, or who- 
soever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. The apostle takes ad- 
vantage of the opening which the declaration in verse 10 affords, 
to introduce a quotation which will not only prove faith to be 
the means of salvation, but give him a facility for returning 
naturally to the subject of the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
absence of all national distinctions under the gospel. The calling 
all men without distinction to embrace God’s mercy is the full 
and final development of the principle of gratuitous favour 
through faith, by which God has ever intended to exhibit the 
riches of His goodness not merely to a nation, but to a 
world. 

VERSE 12.—O0d yap gots dStacter “Iovdaiov ré Kal “EXAnvos 
0 yap avTos Kupsos wdvtwv, TAOUTaV Eis TaVTAS TOUS émtKaoU- 
pévous avtov, For there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Gentile, for the same Lord of all is rich unto all who call upon Him. 
‘‘ The Jews needed not to be envious, even although the heathen 
obtained the same privilege with them of drawing from the 
divine treasury. That is not diminished according to the num- 
ber who seek it.’—Calvin. The te with xa’ is augmentative, 
*‘ and also,” approaching in force to even. The Gentile was thought 
by the Jew to be far below the latter in God’s estimation; but 
St. Paul declares that in the way of acceptance, there was no 
difference between the Jew and even the Gentile. 

VERSE 13.—ITds yap os adv émixadéontat Td Svowa Kupiov 
awOncetat, For whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. Calling on the Lord here includes all the acts of re- 
ligious worship which we owe to God. The passage is taken 
from Joel ii. 32, and agrees literally with the Septuagint and 
with the Hebrew. JIds ov instead of ovdeis is Hebraistic the 
53 (every one) with a negative xb (not), the only way of ex- 
pressing none in Hebrew. The apostle, however, had probably 
intended, in adopting this expression, to avail himself of the 
amalgamating power with which he uses mds throughout the 
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epistle, for it is immediately followed, as it frequently is in other 
passages, by the words Jew and Gentile. ) 

VERSE 14, 15.—II@s obv érixarécovtat eis Ov ovK eriatevacay ; 
Tas Se TieTEVTOVTLV, OU OUK HKOVoAaV; TaS 5é akovcoVEL yupls 
Knptooovtos; mas dé KnpvEovow éav pi) atoctadwot; How then 
shall they call on Him whom they have not believed? And how shall 
they believe in Him of whom they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach except 
they be sent? It is evident, both from the preceding quotation, 
and from the conclusion at which St. Paul arrives in the 19, 20, 
and 21st verses, that the calling of the Gentiles, and the fall of 
the body of the Jews, the subject specifically spoken of ix.. 24, 
is that to which he has now returned, and which he is labouring 
finally to establish. To this end, he adduces the quotation from 
Joel ii. 32, which says, that every one who calleth upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved ; and, thence, draws. the necessary and 
unavoidable inference, that, if all without distinction are to be 
saved who call upon the Lord, then, it follows, that it is the in- 
tention « of God, that all oat national distinction should be 
invited to call upon Him. The calling of the Gentiles by God 
is the point to be proved; the indication given by the prophet of 
their calling upon God, and being saved, is the argument adduced 
in its favour; the intermediate steps mentioned are the links, by 
which their calling upon Him is naturally connected with, and 
dependent upon His calling, or inviting them to do so; without 
which, His promises of mercy without distinction or exception 
would be of no avail. At the same time, in proving that the 
Gentiles were to be called, and that, in order to their being 
called, preachers must be sent to them, St. Paul vindicates his 
commission to the Gentiles, and proves its consonance with the 
will of God, as revealed in the Old Testament scriptures. The 
use of ywpls and not of dvev may perhaps intimate the necessity 
of close and intimate association of the preacher with those to 
whom he is sent, and particularly of Jewish Christian teachers, 
as St. Paul, with their Gentile converts. 

Kalas yéypartav ‘Ns apaior of modes TOV evayyedCouévov 
eiphynv Tav evayyentouévwv Ta ayabd, As it is written, How beau- 
liful are the feet of them that proclaim peace, that bring glad tidings 
of good things. ‘* How faire ben the feet of hem that prechen 
pees, of hem that prechen good thinges.”—-Wickl. This is a 
quotation from Isaiah li. 7, and, in its first application, may refer 
to good news of temporal deliverance to the Jews; but its highest 
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and most important signification is of that peace which Jesus 
came to establish. According to the figurative language of the 


East, the good tidings are represented _as attaching a beauty to — 


the persons of those who bring them, and to that part of their 
persons which has been instrumental in doing so, to the feet 
which have hastened to spread the joyful news. Tovrwy rods 
TOOaS WpPAlous ATTOKANEL WS TOV KANOV TpExoVTas Spopov.'— Theodor. 

Tav evayyerSouévwv eipnvnv, That bring the glad tidings of 
peace. The character of the message, as well as the necessity of 
being sent, which St. Paul plainly declares in the first clause of 
this verse, prove the indispensable necessity of a formal procla- 
mation by authorized heralds. The message is that of peace with 
an offended God to rebellious creatures; but how can such guilty 
rebels suppose, much less believe, that a God who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, and who will by no means clear the 
guilty, will be at peace, unless He gives them intimation of His 
purposes, and that, too, in a manner consistent with attributes 
which, like Himself, are known to be unchangeable? And who 
can take upon them to publish these tidings, but those who have 
been sent by Him with authority as His ambassadors, to beseech 
men to be reconciled to God? The following remarks of Ols- 
hausen on the necessity of a regular and authorized calling are 
worthy of quotation. ‘‘ Next, however, comes the question, 
what ought to be supplied after dav uy atrootaddot. First of 
all, evidently, 76 tov Xpsorod. He Himself the Lord of the 
Church, sends forth all the messengers, and by His Spirit arouses 
them for His service. But that the order of the visible Church 
may be preserved, this inward calling requires the addition of an 
outward sanction. Therefore the inward call must have recourse 
to the constituted ecclesiastical authorities, in order that it may 
be able, through their confirmation and recognition, to co-operate 
in a regular manner towards the edification of the Church. An 
opposite course would introduce a tumultuary and separatistical 
manner of working, in which all superintendence of the teachers, 
and, consequently all prevention of enthusiastic and fanatical 
efforts, must become impossible. St. Paul, who was called from 
the world in the most immediate manner, nevertheless by his 
example most strikingly confirms the reality and necessity of this 
mutual operation with the established organs of the Church. Al- 
though baptized with the Spirit by the Lord Himself, he yet 
receives baptism from Ananias at Damascus (Acts ix. 19); and, 

1 He calls their feet beautiful, as running a beautiful course, 
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although expressly set apart by the Lord for the ministry of the 
Gentiles, he yet does not formally enter on his ministry among 
- them until the Church of Antioch chooses him, and sends him 
forth as a messenger to the Gentiles (chap. xiii. 2). The subordi- 
nation of the individual to the needs and regulations of the whole 
body, is a necessary condition of the church’s developing itself 
with a blessing.” ‘But God doeth not worke with the preacher 
whom He hath not sent as Sayncte Paul sayeth. How shall they 
preach if they be not sent.’—Cran. Sht. Instruc. 

VERSE 16.—AXN od rravtes UTIiKovcay TO ebayyeriw. Hoaias 
yap réyer’ Kipie tis ériotevce TH axoh nuav, But they have not 
all believed the Gospel, for Esaias saith, Lord, who hath believed 
our report? ‘That all who have heard have not obeyed, is 
evident, from what Esaias, speaking of Gospel times, says, 
Lord, who hath believed our report? The apostle places the 
Judaizers, who were disposed to question whether the actual 
and formal calling of the Gentiles had been intimated by Isaiah, 
in a dilemma from which they could not extricate themselves. 
The expression, Lord, who hath believed our report? conveys 
the idea of its rejection not only by some, but by a large 
majority of those to whom it was conveyed. If it was to be 
conveyed only to the Jews, its rejection by the majority of 
them was proved; if those who were spoken of as rejecting 
it were not Jews, then, the publication of the report to the 
Gentiles was as decidedly established. [Either the calling of 
the Gentiles, or the disbelief of the Gospel by a majority of the 
Jews, is proved by these words; and either of them is sufficient 
to overthrow a selection, grounded upon natural descent, national 
distinction, or the works of the Jewish law, and to place the 
plan of God's mercy upon its proper footing of gratuitous favour, 
flowing through faith. This quotation is from Is. li. 1. ‘ O 
Lord” is not in the Hebrew. The Septuagint has it, and St. Paul 
has taken it from the latter. 

VERSE 17.—Apa 7) wiotis €E axons: 4 5é axon bia fnyatos 
Ocov, So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God. ‘This verse is parenthetical; and the dpa is significant of a 
farther confirmation of a previous part of the apostle’s argument, 
derived from a quotation, adduced principally with another object 
in view, namely, to prove either the rejection of the Jews, or the 
calling of the Gentiles; or rather, as a preparation for the proof 
of both of these truths which is contained in the concluding 
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verses. But all have not obeyed, etc., for Esaias saith, Lord, who 
hath believed our report ? (now, then, faith comes by hearing, and 
and hearing by the word of God), 1.e., now this confirms what 
we have before stated of the necessity of the word of God being 
preached to those, who, by believing it, are to be led to call upon 
God. Haldane justly remarks here, ‘‘ This hearing cannot ex- 
tend to Dr. Macknight’s scheme of salvation to the heathens, who 
supposes that they may have faith without the knowledge of the 
Gospel; for consistently with this passage, faith must come, not from 
the revelation of the works of God, but from that of His word.” : 

VERSE 18.—A)nra A€éyor M7 ode HKoveav; Mevodvye eis wacav 
thy ynv é&nrOev 0 POdyyos avTaV Kal Eis TA TEpaTa THS oiKoUpEeVNS 
Ta pnuata avTav, But I say, Have they not heard? Yes verily their 
their sound has gone out into all the land, and their words to the 
utmost bounds of the earth. That is to say, the all who have not 
obeyed, Jews and Gentiles, of whom he had said that there was 
no difference. Mevodvye, yea verily, this cannot be disputed, for 
their sound is gone out into all the land, that is, of Israel, and 
their words into the uttermost parts of the habitable world. This 
Is a | quotation from Psalm xix., in which the language of inani- 
mate nature is represented as sean throughout all the world, 
and setting forth the goodness of the Creator. ~ It is more than 
an acegumoiten, for the connexion with the mention of the 
word of God in which the paragraph quoted is found in the 
psalm, and which was evidently in the apostle’s mind, clearly 
proves, that these inanimate heralds of God’s goodness itd glory 


(namely, the heavens and celestial bodies), are regarded as sig- 


nificant of those ambassadors, who, with the sevented wel word upon 
their lips, shall proclaim the Gospel to the nations.! That both 


1 “And our apostle’s allegation of ver. 4 of this psalm (Rom. x. 18), Their 
sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the end of the world, was 
not allusive only, but argumentative, and fulfilled in the preaching of the 
Gospel by the apostles and their successors in the mystical sense, as it had 
been béfore those times daily verified in the literal.”—Jackson. 

“The mystical interpretation of this Psalm here indicated, is acknow- 
ledged by the Church in using it on Christmas day. An ancient Latin 
hymn has this paraphrase on a part of it :— 

‘From Chastity his palace bright, 

* Forth came the Bridegroom decked with light, 

Giant ! God and man in one, 
Glad his glorious race to run. 
From the Eternal Father sent 
Back to Him His circuit bent, 
Down to hell His path descends, 
At the throne of God it ends, ” 
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Jews and Gentiles had heard, was matter of fact, and that such 
was the intention of God, is proved by the circumstance of this 
fact having been predicted. The disobedience of the Jews who, 
in the apostle’s time, had not submitted to the Gospel, could not 
be denied upon the plea of its being impossible to disobey what 
they had never heard; for the message of mercy had been limited 
exclusively to them in the first instance. It was also always 
proposed to them first, even in heathen cities; and its extension 
to the Gentiles was, to a certain extent, the result of its rejection 
by them, and of their persecution of those who embraced, and 
those who preached it. The words of Haldane on this verse are 
good. ‘ Dr. Macknight supposes the question here asked, ‘ Have 
they not heard? to be answered by the preaching of the works 
of creation, according to the words of the Psalm in their literal 
meaning. ‘This is contrary to the whole train of the apostle’s 
reasoning, who is speaking of the preaching of the Gospel. Even 
Calvin makes the preaching spoken of in that Psalm to refer to 
the silent works of God in ancient times, and not in any sense 
to the preaching of the apostles. But it is evident, that the 
apostle is not referring to the former, but to the present state of 
the Jewish nation. The words of the Psalmist are thus spiritually, 
as they always have been literally, fulfilled in the preaching of 
the silent works of God.” ‘* The Jews themselves discovered, in 
this sublime passage of the Psalmist, a reference to the diffusion 
of the knowledge of the Messiah’s kingdom. Sohar. Genes. f. 9, 
observes upon it, ‘‘ These are the words of my servant Messias, 
which penetrate the heavenly and earthly spheres.”—Tholuck. 
‘¢ Paul follows the Septuagint, which, instead of giving the literal 
sense of the Hebrew word, gives correctly its figurative meaning. 
The word signifies a line, then a musical chord, and then, metony- 
mically, sound.”—Hodge. 

VERSE 19.—A)dAa Aéyor py) ovK eyvw ‘Iopanr; TI patos 
Moons réyer “Eyo trapafnroow tas er ove EOvet, emi Over 
aovveT@, Tapopya@ twas, But I say did not Israel know? First, 
Moses says, I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no 
people, and by a foolish nation I will anger you. ‘That is to say, 
had Israel no intimation of the danger to which they were thus 
liable of falling short, and of being supplanted by the Gentiles; 
and is there room for exculpation upon this head? No, they 
were told; for Moses first warns them, and says, J will excite you to 
jealousy by that which is no nation, I will stir you up to indignation 
Ly a foolish people. ‘The quotation is taken from Deut. xxxii. 21, 
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and agrees with the Hebrew and Septuagint with the exception 
of one word; suds being put for avrovs. ‘‘ For a child often 
will not submit to its father when it is called, but continues 
obstinate. But when another child has notice taken of it, then 
it, even though not called, comes to its father’s bosom, and what 
calling could not do, provoking to jealousy will. This, then, 
God also did.”—St. Chrys. ‘* For neither their bondage, nor their 
dispersion, nor the desolation of the temple, grieved them so much 
as the heathens’ veneration for God and their consequent lustre.” — 
Theodor. 

VERSE 20.—'Hoaias 8 dtroroApd Kal réyerr HipéOnv trois epe 
pen Entodow, ewdhavys éyevouny Tots éue wn errepwtaot, But Esaias 
is still more bold, and distinct in his annunciation of this event, 
for, in speaking of the Gentiles, he says, I have been found of those 
who sought me not, I have become present to those or apparent to 
those who enquired not of me. ‘This refers to the preparatory pri- 
vileges, discipline, and connexion of the Jews with God, which 
the Gentiles had not. Comp. ix. 30. This verse is a quotation 
from Isa.lxv.1,2, and corresponds with the Septuagint, except 
that St. Paul reverses the order of the clauses. The being found 
by those who sought not, being the first clause in the original. 
‘Quibus respondemus Dominum prescium futurorum per pro- 
phetam predixisse infidelitatem Judeorum, preedixisse tamen, 
non fecisse. Ipsorum enim prescivit peccata non sua.”—St#. Aug. 

VERSE 21.—II pos 6é tov Iopair réyer “OdXnv tiv jpépav 
éferrétaca Tas yelpds wou pos Aaodv amreLOobVTA Kal avTIAéyoVTa, 
But to Israel he says, All day long I have stretched forth my hands 
unto a disobedient and gain-saying people. By the adversative de, 
the apostle clearly connects the previous quotation with the Gen- 
tiles, without mentioning them expressly; and, having, in the 
16th verse, prepared the way, by rendering it necessary to admit 
either the disobedience of the Jews as a nation, or the calling of 
the Gentiles, he now proves that both had been predicted, and 
were mutually connected by Him who educes good out of evil, 
and who made the disobedience of a part subservient to the 
working out of His purposes of mercy to the whole human race. 
Comp. x1. 11, et seq., and the remarks upon that passage. ‘‘ The 
metaphor is of a mother opening her arms to call back her child 
to her embrace.’ ’—Conybeare and Howson. “=F 
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§ XIX.—ACTUAL RESPECTIVE POSITIONS OF JEWS 
AND GENTILES, AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE 
FORMER, IN CONNEXION WITH THE GOSPEL. 


CHap. Xi. 1—36. 


Sr. Paut guards against any misconstruction of the arguments by which 
he had combated the erroneous assumption of superiority over the 
Gentiles on the part of the Jewish converts, and the other Judaizing 
tendencies which had exhibited themselves in the church at Rome ; and 
warns the Gentiles, in their turn, against falling into a similar error, by 
presuming upon their present privileges, or their larger participation 
of God’s favour, or by arrogating any superiority over their Jewish 
brethren, or boasting against the Jewish nation, as if it had been re- 
jected by God. 

He shows that the rejection of the Jews was only partial, since there 
was now, as there ever had been, even in the most corrupt periods of 
their history, an election of grace and faith, who trusted in God’s mercy, 
and not in their own works, and who, while the mass of the nation had 
departed from God, and become obstinately blind to their own true in- 
terests and position, continued faithful to Him, and to the objects of 
their calling (ver. 1—10). 

He states also, that the present general defection would only be tem- 
porary, and would be made to co-operate in effecting God’s purposes of 
mercy to the Gentiles, and in stirring up the Jews themselves to a godly 
jealousy, and to a spirit of more universal and increased faithfulness ; 
that they would as a nation return to God, and that their reconciliation 
would be the means of quickening the whole world to Christian life and 
energy (ver. 10—15). | 

He declares that unbelief alone had at that time excluded the Jews, 
and that it would equally exclude the Gentiles if they fell into it ; that 
the Gospel avenue of faith stood ever open to all who would avail them- 
selves of it, and that through it the Jews, as a nation, would hereafter 
enter. Hence the present defection of the Jews should not lead the 
Gentiles to be high-minded, as if they were preferred through partiality, 
but to dread lest they should, by falling into the same sins, be exposed 
to the same severity, and perish in the same way, without respect of 
persons (ver. 15—22). 

St. Paul also shows, that the Gentiles were so far from having any 
ground to entertain any contempt of the Jews, that they must ever 
remember, that to the Jews, as God’s first-born, they were indebted for 
the preservation of the truth, and the initiation of the Gospel and its 
holy influences ; and that the Jews, as possessing a certain congeniality, 
of which the Gentiles had been destitute, would hereafter be re-grafted 
into their parent stock with greater facility than the Gentiles had been 
united to it; that in virtue of this congeniality, and also for their 
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father’s sakes, they were still beloved, and that God’s purposes of mercy 
to them would hereafter receive their adequate fulfilment (ver.24—32). 

The apostle then concludes with an ardent expression of his admira- 
tion of that depth of wisdom and knowledge by which God educes good 
from evil, and effects His objects even by those means that seem to 
defeat them; which not only prevented the unbelief and jealousy of the 
Jews from prejudicing, but made it the means of accelerating the calling 
of the Gentiles, and which would hereafter make the same jealousy 
operate in bringing in the Jews as a nation to Christ, and in ushering in 
and effecting the universal and perfect dominion of the Gospel kingdom 
(ver. 33—36). 


VERSE 1.—Aéyw otv' Mi) ar@cato 6 Oeds Tov Naov avTod; I 
say then, Hath God cast away His people? Was God cast away 
the Jews asa nation. ‘‘ Seeing that the great body of the Jews 
have rejected the mercy of God through Christ, has God on that 
account universally and finally rejected them ?”—Terro¢t. Men 
are always in danger of falling from one extreme to another. 
Hence St. Paul guards against the danger of his previous argu- 
ments being so misconstrued, as to lead to the supposition that, 
because he denied that claim of the Jews to God’s favour which 
they grounded entirely upon the circumstance that they were 
naturally descended from Abraham, he intended to intimate the 
rejection of the Jews indiscriminately. He shows that the denial 
of an indiscriminate national acceptance does not involve an 
indiscriminate national rejection. 

M7 yévotro Kal yap ‘Iopandirns eipl, éx oéppatos ABpaap, 
gurns Beviapiv, Let it not be supposed ; for I also am an Israelite 
of the seed of Abraham of the tribe of Benjamin. In maintaining 
such a position, St. Paul would have excluded himself. In sub- 
scribing to the doctrine of a national rejection, he would have 
signed the warrant of his own extrusion from God’s favour and 
goodness. 

VERSE 2.—Ov« am@cato 6 Oeds Tov Nadv avToD, 6v Tpoeyva, 
God hath not cast away His people whom He first knew. He has 
not excluded from his favour His first-born among the nations, 
the first fruits of His increase. Owing to the conversion of a his- 
torical illustration (viii. 29, 30) into a doctrinal statement, refer- 
ring, not as the former does to past times, but to persons existent 
when St. Paul wrote, the present verse has heen denied a sense 
which lies upon its surface, and compelled to bear a part in sup- 
porting’ an ungrounded hypothesis. 

_ The interpretation hitherto given of chap. viii. 29, 30, and the 
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views built in a great measure upon it, have been forced upon 
every passage that seems to approximate to them in the succeed- 
ing context. All that follows that portion of Holy Writ has been 
compelled to take its colouring from the perversion of an experi- 
mental and historical illustration, derived from what was long 
past, of the way in which God makes all things work together for 
good to His people, and of the advantage of afflictions in pro- 
moting their final happiness and security. This has been 
converted into a doctrinal statement; and the present verse, in 
common with other passages, has suffered a corresponding violence, 
in order that it may harmonize with it. Adopting, for the sake 
of argument, an interpretation that introduces into the scheme of 
revelation a dogma, approximating in various degrees of closeness 
to the theory of fate, or philosophical necessity (for so far as man 
is concerned they do not materially differ), what reasonable sense 
can be attached to the declaration in the present verse, salvo 
textu et salva fide bona? 

Taking even the Arminian theory and interpretation, as least 
inconsistent with the sentiment here uttered, and supposing, for 
the sake of investigation, that God has revealed this doctrine, 
namely, that He has foreknown, in the sense of a previous and 
certain foreknowledge, all who will be saved, but that this fore- 
knowledge of their salvation presupposes and involves a foreknow- 
ledge of their obedience, upon which, not as the ground of their 
acceptance, but as the necessary precedent of their final safety, 
the knowledge of that safety depends, adopting, I say, this signi- 
fication of the word wpoéyvw, can it be supposed that St. Paul, 
after having not only explicitly stated this doctrine, as they who 
hold it maintain he does, at chap. viii. 29, 30, but having made 
the word mpoéyvw the channel for expressing and asserting it, 
should here apply that word to a nation whose rejection, in a 
large proportion, he was maintaining? If the apostle had al- 
ready declared, that not one of those whom God foreknew could 
be ever separated from Him, and if he had fully established this 
doctrine, was he likely to recur to it so shortly after as still a 
matter of doubt, requiring a lengthened argument to prove it, or 
was he likely to apply what might now be regarded as the 
technical doctrinal term, proved in chap. viii. 29, 30, to be equi- 
valent to final safety, to a nation, whose rejection in the mass, 
for ages to come, he was about to assert? A fresh examination 
of the passage, impartially conducted, would, I think, lead to the 
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rejection of an interpretation which has been the source of much 
dissension in the church, and establish that sense of the word 
mpoéyve, which the present passage demands, namely, ‘‘ God has 
not cast away the Jewish nation, the people whom He first 
knew.” ‘By no means; for they, he says, are His people, and 
knew Him first, that is, before the Gentiles."—(Ccumen. God 
has not rejected His first friends, He has not forgotten the love 
of their espousals to Him when He selected them from among the 
nations, and adopted them as His first-born. This sense being 
established in the present passage, and reflected upon the same 
word in the 29th verse of chap. viil., both passages will be 
restored to their proper character, and to their due connexion 
with the context, and with the apostle’s whole argument. The 


restoration of these and similar portions of Scripture to their 


natural meaning, would promote the unity of the faith, by ex- 
cluding the fato-predestinarian doctrine, an extraneous parasite, 
which has attached itself to the church by means of a verbal 
semblance of consanguinity produced by erroneous interpretation. 

St. Augustine seems to have felt that there was a defect in 
the word mpoéyvw, to convey all that must be contained in the 
present passage, if interpreted in the predestinarian sense, and 
pleads for its being rendered predestinated. He says, ‘‘ Hic quod 
ait prescivit, non recte intelligitur nisi predestinavit.” Tynd., 
Cran., and the Genev. versions rendered the word correctly. 
‘God hath not cast away His people which he knew before.” 
For this the Rheims, and our authorized version substituted 
foreknew.  Tholuck justly observes here, that if St. Paul, under 
the Aaodv avTov, had meant to signify the spiritual Israel, he must 
in some way have modified the expression, in order that it might 
not be considered a resumption of ver. 1.” The plan which 
Haldane adopts to get clear of the difficulty may be regarded as 
a proof of the violence that must be employed, to support the 
predestinarian sense of mpoéyvw. He says, that, in the question, 
‘‘ Has God cast away His people?” The apostle means, by the 
word people, the whole of Israel; but in the answer to the ques- 
tion it is restricted to the elect. In this way St. Paul is regarded 
as saying, Has God cast away His people? God forbid, He has 
not cast away His people, that is to say, some of them. If the 
word mavras occurred in the question, and ruvas in the answer, 
there would be some ground for such an explanation; but they 
do not; and, therefore, it seems inadmissible; and it is clearly 
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evident that the apostle answers the question which he had put 
in the first verse, without any such qualification. The question 
is, Has God cast away the Jewish nation? The answer is, God 
has not cast away the Jewish nation. Then follows the proof, 
namely, that some of them are participators in the blessing of 
the Gospel, and that God still retains an interest in them all as a 
nation. Comp. ver. 11. The question ‘‘ Have they stumbled, that 
they should fall ?” (ver. 25) does not certainly refer to the elect, 
nor the expression, Blindness in part is happened unto Israel, nor, 
ver. 28, They are beloved for the fathers’ sake. UHaldane’s remark 
on ver. 29, is much more to the purpose, ‘‘ God’s choice of them 
(the Jews) as His peculiar people never can be altered.” 

"H ovx oidate, €v “HyXia ti déyer 4 padi; as évTuyydver TO 
Oc@ cata tov Icpanr, Know ye not what the Scripture saith in 
Elias? How he pleads to God against Israel. ‘* ‘Evtuyyavew twit 
means to go up to any one for the purpose of addressing him. 
Hence it has different meanings, as it is joined with u7rép or kata. 
’"Evrvyxavew tivi b7rép Twos, to speak with any one in behalf of 
another, to intercede; évrvyydvewv Twi Kata Twos, to plead against 
him, to accuse.”—Koppe in Terrot. 

VERSE 3. | Kupte, tovs mpoditas cov aréxteway, Kal TA Ovot- 
acoTnpia cou Katécxaway Kayo wrerelpOnv, povos, Kat Enrover 
Thy wuynv pov, Lord, they have slain thy prophets. and digged 
down thine altars, and I only am left, and they seek my life. This 
quotation is from 1 Kings xix. 10, and is abridged from the 
Septuagint. 

VERSE 4.—A))ai Ti Aéyes adTO Ypnwatiopos; Karédurrov éuav- 
TO ETTAKITYXIALOUS avdpas, olTiVvEs odK Exaprlav yovu TH Baar, But 
what saith the answer to him? TI have left to myself seven thousand 
men who have not bowed the knee to Baal. ‘TH Baad with the 
feminine article. Thus also it is found in the Septuagint. Hosea 
ii. 8; Jer. ii. 1; xi. 13; xix. 5; Zeph.i. 4; also Tobiti. 5. To 
solve this singular appearance, for Baal has generally the mascu- 
line article, Erasmus, Beza and Grotius suppose that 7 exev is 
understood, so that the full expression would be 77 evxdve Baan. 
Others (e. g, Porais, C. Schmid, Beyer), suppose that there was 
a female deity by the name of Baal, i.e. the moon. But the ob- 
jection to this is that in Jer. xxxii. 85, 7) Bdad (fem.) is the 
same as 6 Modoy (masc). Others suppose that Baal was avdpo- 
yovns, a hermaphrodite divinity, and so might take either 6 or 7) 
like the Latin Deus Lunus and Dea Luna; and this seems most 
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probable; at least the seventy seem to have been of this opinion, 
Others solve it by supposing the feminine article to be applied in 
in the way of contempt; just as Mohammed (Koran, Sur. L. iii.) 
speaks with contempt of the heathen Arabians who had gods 
with feminine names; and so in Arabic the name of an idol is 
god in the feminine, and so the Rabbins call idol-gods, gods (in. 
the fem).”—Stuart. 

VERSE 5.—Oidtws ovy cai ev TO VOV KaLpS Aeimpa Kat’ ExNoyRV 
xapitos yéyovev. So, in accordance with God’s unfailing love 
to His people, there is, even in the present period, a remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace. The existence of a body which is 
animated by higher principles, and guided by clearer views, 
and to whom carnal prejudices and principles have not obscured 
the clear reflection of that gracious spirit that pervades the Mo- 
saic dispensation, proves that he has not rejected the Jews as a 
nation. ‘* Let readers observe this—that Paul distinctly com- 
pares here and elsewhere the state of things in his time with the 
ancient condition of the church, and that it serves in no small 
degree to confirm our faith, when we bear in mind that nothing 
happens to us at this day which the holy Fathers had not formerly 
experienced; for novelty we know is a grievous engine to torment 
weak minds.’—Calvin. It would have been well if Calvin him- 
self, and others who have come after him, had kept this 
more fully in view, particularly from the 29th verse of chap. 
vil., and in all that follows; for the illustration from the ancient 
church undoubtedly commences there. 

VERSE 6.—Eiz 6é xapirt, OUKETL ef ¢ epryav: émel 7) Xapes OUKETL 
yiverat xapis. eb O€ €& Epywv, odKéte oti ydpus: émrel TO Epyov ovKETE 
éotiv épyov, And if by grace, then it is no more of works, otherwise 
graceisno more grace. But if it be of works then is it no more grace, 
otherwise work is no more work. In this verse, the apostle asserts the 
unmixed character of the ground of acceptance, and the incom- 
patibility of a mixture of works and grace, as that ground. It 
must be purely of works, or purely of grace; it must be the re- 
ward of a perfect and complete fulfilment of the labour allotted 
to man to secure justification, namely, perfect obedience to the 
law, which says, Do and thou shalt live; transgress, and thou 
shalt die; or else it must be set upon entirely new ground, 
namely, that of grace. ‘And if by grace, it will be said, how 
came we not all to be saved? Because ye would not. For grace 
though it be grace, saves the willing, not those who will not 
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have it, who persist in fighting against it, and turning aside from 
it, and opposing themselves to it.—St. Chrys.” The latter clause 
in this sentence is wanting in many manuscripts, and has been 
supposed to be a gloss, which has been inadvertently incorporated 
into the text; but its genuineness is supported by many others; 
and it is by no means superfluous, in making either the period, 
or the sense complete. It asserts that works as well as grace are, 
as a means of acceptance, simple and unmixed in their character, 
looking purely to justice, as faith does purely to grace for the 
reward. 

VERSE 7.—Ti ovv;“O émifnret Iopannr, tovTo ov« érétuyev, 
dé exNory?) errétuxev’ of 5é Aovtrol errwpaHOncav, What then? Israel 
hath not obtained that which he seeketh for; but the election hath ob- 
tained it, and the rest were blinded. What is the inference to be 
drawn from what has been said? That which Israel sought after, 
he, that is, the nation at large, hath not attained, namely accep- 
tance or justification; because they sought it as by the works of 
the law, by an imperfect fulfilment of that which insisted upon 
perfection, as an indispensable requisite. But the election, that is, 
they who discerned the true character and object of the covenant, 
as shadowed forth in its types, and illustrated and explained by 
its prophecies, who felt their utter inability to claim the reward 
as of debt, and acknowledged that their only hope was in God’s 
mercy and grace, the access to which was pointed out by the 
blood of sprinkling, had obtained it; but the rest were hardened 
or blinded. 

The sense of é7rwpwOncav has been matter of controversy, but 
it is figurative in its application to the state of the mind; and, 
therefore, it is of no great importance whether we translate it 
were blinded or were hardened. ‘The latter seems most consistent 
with the general signification and use of the word; the former, 
with the quotation which follows, and which refers figuratively to 
the senses. The form of expression does not intimate how, or by 
what agency, or instrumentality, the state of mind was produced; 
it merely declares the fact; but it implies a process by which this 
state of mind was reached. An examination of the various pas- 
sages in the Word of God that bear upon the subject will clearly 
point out what that process was, namely, a carnal resistance of the 
suggestions and instructions of God, which, like all habits and 
dispositions for good and evil, acquired increasing strength and 
influence at each successive indulgence; until God ceased to 
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strive with them, gave them over to judicial blindness and hard- 
ness of heart, swore that they should not enter into His rest, and let 
them eat the fruit of their own ways, and be filled with the conse- 
quences of their own perverseness. ‘‘ And the rest were hardened,” 
that is, “ were insensible to the truth and excellence of the gospel, 
and therefore, disregarded its offers and its claims. They were 
abandoned to the perverseness of their own hearts, and given over 
to a reprobate mind.” 

VERSE 8.—(Kadas yéyparrtav’ "Edaxev avtois 6 Ocds trvevpua 
Katavieews, opGarpovs Tov pun PrérreLv, Kal BTA TOD jn AKOvEL,) 
Ews THS oHpwepov 7uépas, (As it is written, God hath given them the 
spirit of slumber, eyes that they should not see, and ears that they 
should not hear,) unto this day. ‘The passage which the apostle 
evidently had in view, is Deut. xxix.4, which he has not quoted 
literally. The original is, God hath not given you seeing eyes or 
hearing ears, but the sense is much the same. It may, however, 
be regarded as a blending of Is. 1xi. 10, with Deut. 29.3. The 
discernment of God’s intentions, of the objects of their separation 
and polity as a nation, and of the character of their relation to the 
Most High, were His gifts, to be attained by yielding a willing 
and believing ear to His instructions, as made known in His 
word and by His outward discipline. \ Those who attained the per- 
ception of these important truths were entirely indebted to God's 
instruction and discipline for this perception; for without these 
they could never have reached it. They who do not attain it do 
not receive, whatever be the obstacle to such reception, this gift 
from God. The expression marks God out as the only source 
and giver of this discernment; but not as the obstacle to its recep- 
tion, nor as having withheld from those who did not receive it, 
that instruction and discipline which is the medium of its com- 
munication. The apostle’s departure from the strict words of the 
passage from which he quotes, is of such a form as to point to 
judicial infatuation, and to mark the withdrawal of those influ- 
ences which, if submitted to and profited by, would have en- 
lightened their eyes and opened their ears. ‘* For neither did 
God prepare their unbelief. For he himself points out how He 
attributes their unbelief to themselves, and punishes them for it. 
This also the prophet himself has taught more plainly. For the 
heart of this people is waxed gross, and they have heard heavily with 
their ears, and their eyes have they closed. No other, therefore, 
has blinded their eyes, but they themselves have closed them and 
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would not see the light.”—Theodor. ‘‘ Non poterant credere 
quia hoc propheta Esaias preedixit, quia Deus hoc futurum esse 
prescivit. Quare autem non poterant si a me queratur cito 
respondeo quia nolebant. Malam quippe eorum voluntatem pre- 
vidit Deus, et per prophetam prznunciavit ille cui abscondi futura 
non possunt.”’— St. Aug. 

An examination of the history of those whom Moses addresses 
establishes, as an indisputable fact, that God’s intercourse with 
them was an almost unceasing succession of expostulations, for- 
giveness, warning, and punishment; that he strove long and 
earnestly with them upon all occasions, before He gave them up 
to follow the bent of their own desires, and to reap the fruit of 
their own devices; and that, during their whole subsequent 
existence as a nation, He never ceased at any period, or in any 
instance, to warn, expostulate with, and threaten them, before 
He gave them up to judicial blindness, sending his prophets 
early and late; but they hearkened not. The very expression in 
Deut. “ Until this day,” is strongly significant of those various 
means by which God sought to teach them, here a little, and 
there a little, inviting them day by day, and for forty years 
striving without intermission to correct their carnal spirit and 
temper, and to lead them to discern their true character and 
interest, as His peculiar people. Even, however, to the day in 
which Moses addressed them, these means had proved unsuccess- 
ful in the case of the great body of the nation, who were still 
carnal in their character and principles. God gave them a 
spirit of deep slumber, not in the way of internal, positive, or 
direct influence, but in ceasing to strive with them, by withdraw- 
ing those corrective restraints, the power of which their inveterate 
habits neutralised, and by allowing them to follow their own 
hearts’ lusts, and to sink into a state of carnal lethargy. 

VERSE 9.—Kal AaBid réyer: TevnOjtwo 4 tTpdmela adtav eis 
mayida, Kal eis Onpav, Kal eis oxdvdadov, Kal eis avTaTddoua 
avtois, And David says, Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, - 
and a stumbling block, and a recompense unto them. ‘That is, David 
speaks of the same class of persons, thus clearly proving their 
existence among God’s professed people, by the language which 
he applies to them. This passage may be regarded as partly pro- 
phetic, but to consider it merely as such is doing great and pal- 
pable violence to its obvious import. It is indisputably impreca- 
tory, and its justification as such, and its consistency with a 
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religious spirit, rests upon the following grounds :—Ist. Its ultimate 
object is Christ, and those upon whom its maledictions are invoked 
are His inveterate persecutors, and irreconcileable enemies, “ Qui 
iniquitatem suam noverunt et in eam pertinacissime perseverant.”"— 
St. dug. And although uttered by the psalmist himself against 
persons living in his own day, yet, no doubt, the awful wicked- 
ness, ingratitude, and enmity against God, exhibited towards Him 
of whom David was a type, gave to these imprecations their 
awfully solemn character. 2nd. They are invoked upon them 
as God’s enemies, who treated David as they did, beceause of his 
zeal for God, and his devotion to His service. 3rd. But above 
all, they manifest the psalmist’s powerful sense of God’s perfect 
justice, in the infliction of that judicial blindness, which the 
inveteracy of their wickedness and rebellion would naturally 
bring down upon them; and David may be regarded as intimat- 
ing in these words the judicial hardness of heart, which, in his 
own, and at all times, would certainly result from long-continued 
resistance and rebellion against God, with an especial reference 
to that awful exhibition of it which the rejection of Christ 
involved, and the dreadful punishment that would follow. He 
intimates his sense of God’s justice in these judicial dispensations, 
by invoking that punishment which he felt they had merited, 
and foresaw they would suffer. He marks out also the manner 
of operation, and result of this judicial infatuation, as converting 
wholesome nutriment into poison, making what would otherwise 
have been for their deliverance, increase their condemnation, 
and what should have enlightened them plunge them into 
deeper darkness; and he also points out its result, as irreversible, 
Ever bow thou down their backs. ‘“‘Justum est, Quare? Quoniam 
in retributionem. Non enim illis accidit aliquid, quod non 
habeatur in retributionem.” Jevxvds O€ dtc trrép apapTHpuatov 
TavTa Tdayouctwy, eimre TO, eis avTamrodoua.'—Theophyl. ‘ Their 
table, that is, all their good things.”—Idem. ‘ Table here signifies 
that particular thing on which men rest, which seems to bring 
them consolation. Thus their law and polity, and that most 
glorious title of the people of God was the table of the Jews.”— 
Melancthon. . 

St. Chrysostom here notices the much more protracted and 
Severe punishment that had fallen on the Jews since the time of 


1? But pointing out that they suffer these things for their sins, he says, 
unto retribution. 
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our Lord’s appearing, than any that had preceded. He says, 
‘And this is ground for the greatest surprise, as their vices have 
ceased, and the punishment hath been increased, and is without 
any hope of a change. Jor it is not several years only that have 
passed away, nor a hundred, nor yet twice as many, but three 
hundred and a good deal over. And this though ye neither are 
idolaters, nor do the other audacious acts ye did before.” 

VERSE 11.—Aéyow ody: I say then, equivalent to, does it follow. 
My érraicav, Have they stumbled: a form of expression adapted 
to oxdvdaXov (ver. 9), and to AMov mpocKopparos (ix. 32),“Iva 
méawat, that they should fall. ‘* Therfor I seie whither thei 
offendiden so that thei schulden falle doun.”—Wickl. ‘I saye 
then: have they, therfore, stombled that they should utterly fall 
a waye together.”—Cranm. ‘The word stumble does not present 
the idea of a total prostration, and it is equally inconsistent with 
its plain sense to interpret (va 7écwou, as if it meant, not that 
they should fall, but, that they should not rise again. Yet this 
is the way in which these words are sometimes interpreted; the 
former is regarded as significant of a complete prostration; and 
the latter word being thus anticipated in its proper sense, is made to 
signify, not falling, which is its correct meaning, but never rising, 
which is certainly a very different thing. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, the dro pépovus, in ver. 25, is forcibly detached from the 
mapwats to which it clearly belongs, and, instead of being inter- 
preted of that veil which is yet upon the faces of God’s anointed 
people, and of that partial blindness in which the body of the 
nation is involved, it is made to signify a total blindness of a 
part; whereas the sense evidently is, that a partial blindness has 
fallen upon Israel at large. In consistency with these views, in 
favour of which some additional arguments will be adduced, in 
the examination of some of the concluding verses of the chapter, 
I would explain these words, Have they stumbled so as to fall 
away, that is, entirely from God, so that all connexion with Him 
is dissolved, that they should relapse into zdolatry, and into a 
heathen state, and be entirely cut off from their relation to Him. 
‘* They have stumbled, but not that they should altogether fall.” 
—Theophyl. 

My yevorro: adda TO abTav TaparTépatt, 1) cwTypla Tors 
EOverw eis TO Tapatnrdoat avtovs, Let it not be, but by their 
stumbling salvation is come to the Gentiles, i.e., for the purpose of 
exciting in them an emulation. From a comparison of this passage 
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with ver. 30 of this, and ver. 19 of the tenth chapter, it seems 
susceptible of inference, that. He who educes good out of eyil 
intends to sanctify, and render subservient to His purposes of 
mercy to the human race, that spirit or disposition which, when 
selfish and malevolent, we call envy, but which, when associated 
with proper objects, and with benevolent feelings, we call emu- 
lation; and that probably the fulness of Gospel times will be 
ushered in by a godly emulation between the Gentiles and the 
Jews, who are evidently intended to be a missionary nation, in 
spreading abroad the glad tidings; so soon as God in His provi- 
dence shall have brought the world into that state politically, and 
internationally, which He sees fit for effecting this object, and 
whenever the Church shall throw off her apathy, whether 
grounded on low views of Christianity, as merely a more favour- 
able dispensation than heathenism, or a fato-predestinarian slumber 
upon decrees supposed to exist more or less irrespectively of the 
faithfulness and zeal of the Church itself. 

VERSE 12.—Ei 6€ 70 wapdrtwpa avtoy TODTOS Koopou, But 
if their stumbling is the wealth of the world, That is to say, if it is 
the means of enriching the world at large, by dispersing among 
the heathen the riches which had hitherto been confined to 
themselves. 

Kai 76 yrtTnwa avtav mrovtol éOvav, And their diminution or 
depreciation the riches or enhancing of the Gentiles. ‘‘ The makynge 
lesse of hem ben richessis of hethen men.”—Wickl. ‘ The 
mynyshynge of them.”— Cranm. ‘‘ Diminishing of them.”— 
Genev. ‘‘ Diminution of them.’”—Rheims. ‘‘ Leur petit nombre 
—leur diminution.”—Beaus et L’Enf. That is to say, If their 
degradation from the lofty and honourable position of being God’s 
peculiar people, has been the means of introducing the Gentiles 
into that relation. ‘If the few Jews who have embraced the 
Gospel have been so instrumental to the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, what happy effects may be anticipated from the missionary 
exertions of the Jews when all of them shall have embraced the 
truth as it is in Jesus.”—Terrot. Ilocm paddov TO TAnpwpa 
avtov; How much more will their fulness? ‘The plente of 
hem.”—Wickl. ‘* How moche more shuld it be so yf they all 
believed.”—Tynd. _‘‘ For if when the majority did not believe, 
those of them who did believe brought to the Gentiles the riches 
of the Divine knowledge, it is clear, that if all of them had 
believed, they would have been the conveyers of far greatey 
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benefits.” —Theod. IIdc@ paddov 76 TAipwpa avtev TouvTécTw, 
OTav Tavtes cwOdow émvotpéravtesi—Theoph. That is, How 
much more effectually will these ends of enriching the whole 
world, and bringing all the Gentiles into the family of God be 
attained, when the object for which the Jews have been set apart 
as a leaven which is to leaven the whole lump, as a seed scattered 
over the face of the whole earth, as a royal priesthood, has been 
effected; and when, under God’s discipline, their stumbling, and 
the consequent reception of the Gentiles will be made the means 
of maturing and perfecting their character, as a missionary 
nation. 

VERSE 13.—Tyiv yap A€éyw Tots EOverw, For I say unto you 
Gentiles. The vpiv here is clearly emphatic, and significant of 
something in that which he said to the Gentiles, which rendered 
it unadvisable to communicate it, or at least to dwell upon it, to 
the Jews. What this was is easily inferred. ‘The whole of the 
epistle combats the ungrounded pretensions of the Jews to the 
exclusive favour of God, whether founded upon national grounds, 
natural descent, or the works of the law, and proves the existence 
of a spirit of false confidence upon their part, which the apostle’s 
assertion, in the present part of the epistle, of the important post 
that they occupied in the fulfilment of God’s designs, and of their 
ultimate glory, would have tended, if unguarded, to foster. The 
spirit which inspired them was such as rendered the contempla- 
tion of these truths extremely dangerous; and it had a tendency 
to elevate them to a height of spiritual pride, from which their 
downfall into ruin was almost inevitable. It would have been 
like placing a spark upon dry wood. It is evident, however, 
that these words could not, and would not, be concealed from the 
Jewish converts at Rome; but their exclusive direction to the 
Gentiles was a kind of caveatis to the former, and an indication 
of a truth which, without very clear views upon justification, and 
consequent humility, it would be dangerous for them to dwell 
upon, a truth calculated to prevent pride in the Gentiles, and to 
cherish humility, and one which they could not contemplate too 
steadily; but proportionably liable to foster pride in the Jew, 
and from which he would do well to avert his thoughts. 

‘Ed’ dcov peév cis eyo eOvav amoctoros Tv StaKoviay jou 
S0&afw, Forasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify 


1 How much more their fulness, that is, when they shall all be saved, 
having turned, or been converted. 
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mine office. The pév here marks something which contrasts with 
what precedes. Although, as far as I am the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, [ magnify my office, that 1s to say, he maintained the honour 
of his ministry, so far as it was distinctive and connected with 
Gentiles specially, he did not allow his distinctive character, as 
the apostle of the Gentiles, to be regarded as in the slightest de- 
gree derogatory to the glory of the apostolic office, but the 
reverse. By the majority, however, of both ancient and modern 
critics, it is regarded as signifying a practical magnifying. ‘ I 
call forth all my powers to convert as many of the Gentiles as 
possible.” — Tholuck. 

VERSE 14.—Eizras rapatn\eow pov thy cdpKa, Kal cbow 
tivas €& avtav, If by any means I may provoke to emulation them 
which are my flesh, and might save some of them. ‘This is expres- 
sive of the apostle’s prompt adoption of all the means, and his 
availing himself of all legal motives, to endeavour to win some. 
IIapafprwow, I might stir up to emulation. This was the 
natural tendency of the apostle’s vindication of the right, upon an 
equal footing, of Gentiles as well as Jews to the privileges of the 
gospel. Convinced of this, the Jews must then see the necessity 
of their running as competitors, upon the same terms as the Gen- 
tiles, for the crown of glory, the Christian course, and fighting 
upon equal ground the fight of faith; but so long as their pre- 
judices caused them to look down upon the Gentiles, they were 
disposed to trust to their own superior advantages, and saw no 
need either for emulation, or striving for that of which they 
considered themselves already secure. 

VERSE 15.—Ei yap 7 amoBordn avTov KaTadXay) KOT pov 
Tis » Tmpocrn is, ef un Son ex vexpav; For if their casting away be 
the reconciliation: of the world, what will their reception (rappel, 
Beaus.) be but life from the dead? The manner in which the 
benefit to the Gentiles, resulting from the unbelief of the Jews, 
was derived, was indirect, and contrary to the natural course of 
things. The people whose previous knowledge and expectations 
should have qualified them, in an especial manner, not only for 
receiving the gospel themselves, but for disseminating it, became, 
under the influence of carnal prejudices, and the misapprehension 
of their own real character, position, and office, as a nation, and 
of the objects and meaning of their polity and prophecies, its most 
violent opponents. Such an event would naturally lead to the 
apprehension, that the ends of God were defeated; but, on the 
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contrary, He made this very event, apparently so inauspicious, 
the means of accomplishing His object, of reconciling the heathen 
to Himself, and of moulding the Jews for full and final useful- 
ness. It is His intention, whose gifts and calling are without 
repentance, to discipline the Jews for the promotion of that 
object for which they were originally set apart, to make them 
the leaven which shall be eminently operative in leavening the 
whole world. He is even now, in a way in which we cannot 
perhaps discern His traces, causing things to work together for 
this purpose. If, when acting in direct opposition to the objects 
of their separation and polity as a people of priests, God made 
them instruments of benefit to the world, how much more effec- 
tually and completely will this be accomplished when their ful- 
ness is come? When all the external relations of the human 
race, politically and physically—the prevalence of pacific prin- 
ciples—the ramification of speedy and universal communication, 
which is now approximating the ends of the earth, no doubt for 
this purpose—when these are made to conspire with the favour- 
able position of the Jewish nation, dispersed through all the 
world, masters of all its languages, and familiar with the habits 
of mind of all its nations, what results can be too great to be 
expected? ‘Their perfected discipline, as a missionary nation— 
the removal of the veil which intercepted their unclouded view of 
the nature and design of their polity, and of the spiritual meaning 
of their prophecies—their discernment of their true character, 
position, and office, as a peculiar people—the deep contrition 
which will follow their conviction of having rejected the anointed 
one, and the burning ardour to redeem their character and posi- 
tion as the first-born of the Lord, are characteristics from which 
the most extensive and powerful results may be expected.1 These 


1“ And in the eleventh chapter he (St. Paul) tells us Gentiles (what 
Moses before had told these Jews), that whensoever they should return 
again to the God of their fathers, they were to have precedency of all 
other people in the world in His everlasting and unchangeable love.”— 
Jackson. “To what purpose can we conceive them thus wonderfully pre- 
served, but to become the subjects of another and more important revolu- 
tion than that which has hitherto affected them? Our descendants 
perhaps, of no very remote date, may witness the time when that cup of 
bitterness, of which they have so largely been made to drink, shall pass 
away from them ; when the Lord, mindful of the righteousness of faithful 
Abraham, and of the oath which He sware unto Isaac, shall again receive 
their descendants to His favour—when their long lost Canaan shall be 
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combined with the feelings which will naturally arise from a 
review of their long-continued and deep ingratitude, and of their 
past unfaithfulness to their superior privileges, and to their high 
calling and trust, as the holy seed, intended to diffuse throughout 
a perishing world the savour of healing and salvation, are ele- 
ments sufficiently numerous and effective to encourage our hopes 
of the renovation of the world—of a change so universal and 
deep as to be that world’s moral resurrection. 

The twenty-fifth verse, which says, that this blindness is hap- 
pened until the fulness of the Gentiles come in (dypis ob TO 
TAHpoua Tov eOvav eicédXOn), may seem to contradict this view, 
and to indicate that the fulness of the Gentiles was actually to 
enter (eicé\Oetv) the church before the blindness was removed. 
from Israel. The whole scope of prophecy seems, however, to 
indicate the reverse, as well as the ultimate character of the 
nation, as a kingdom of priests, and a holy seed, scattered among 
the nations of the whole world. To oppose to the whole of this 
the sense of the particle e¢s would be unreasonable, particularly as 
the word etcépyouai signifies ‘ to arrive,’ as well as ‘tu enter.’ 
The eis seems to be here used to signify completion, and the 
difference in this case between the compound verb as distin- 
guished from the simple pyowas, is the same as that between the 
English ‘ come’ and ‘is arrived.! Taking this view of the sub- 
ject, the providence of God has never been so strikingly displayed 
since the creation of the world, as it has been in preparing this 
wonderful race, and placing them in such a peculiar position. 
To bind a nation together by the strongest ties, and at the same 
time to disperse them here and there, in bodies resembling a seed, 
on the surface of the earth, is a most astonishing phenomenon, 


restored to them—when Jerusalem shall again be built as a city which is 
at unity in itself—when Zion shall become once more the joy of the whole 
earth, and the centre from whence new and continued streams of divine 
majesty and mercy shall flow to the uttermost parts of the world.”— 
Browne's Bamp. Lect. Ser.viii. “It shall come to pass in the last days, 
the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established on the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow 
into it, etc., after which immediately follow words exactly similar to those 
which ‘St. Paul had also quoted, to show that Israel was to have a part in 
this general call—‘ for out of Him shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. ”—WNares on the yee. 

1 Tittman says on the passage, “’Aypus of ro mANp@pa Trev ebyav cloénOny. 
i.e. usque dum intrent pentee:, non autem, donec intraverint.” 
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one which has no parallel or approximation to it in the history 
of man. And how extraordinary and beyond human conception 
are the means used to accomplish it. Their jealousy of God's 
love has led to a reluctance to concede to others an equal partici- 
cipation in it, and keeps them separate from those nations, among 
whom they are scattered, for the purpose of bringing those very 
nations to God. And at the same time their refusal to amalga- 
mate with any nation, or to regard any country as their own, 
tends to scatter them over the whole world, as being equally the 
home of the homeless. They are enemies as well as friends; 
enemies, because of their jealousy of admitting others to favour 
with God; friends, because they really love and have a zeal for 
Him, though perverted. Well might the apostle, on considering 
God’s infinite wisdom as manifested in thus educing good out of 
evil, by the most exquisite adaptation of means to an end, ex- 
claim, O the depth of the riches of the mercy of God. 

There is a good deal of parallelism between this verse, and 
chap. v. 9. The difference between the effect of casting away 
the Jews, and of their readmission, will be, in a measure, similar 
to that between the effect of Christ’s death and that of His resur- 
rection. His death is the means of reconciliation with God: 
His life is the means of our resurrection and final salvation. 
Their casting away was the means of God’s reconciliation with 
the heathen world; but their readmission to God’s favour, like 
the reascension of Christ to the right hand of God, will be the 
means of finally and fully establishing the kingdom of Christ, 
and of accomplishing a moral resurrection throughout all the 
world. Tholuck gives a different view. He says, “ the majority 
of the ancients, however, interpreted the resurrection in a cor- 
poreal sense, as signifying the actual resurrection. In this way 
the conversion of the Jews was regarded as the ultimate object 
of our Lord’s coming, which having been accomplished, there 
would have remained nothing further to be wrought out by the 
church militant, and our Saviour would, consequently, have ap- 
peared the second time. Others interpret it as if it were a pro- 
verbial expression, The Arabians say proverbially of great 
convulsions and shocks—as if the resurrection-day, ‘ were come,’”’ 
This latter seems a low view. 

VERSE 16—Ei 6é 7) arrapyt ayia, Kal Td hipapa’ Kal en pita 
aryla, Kat ot KNdbo1, And if the first-fruits were holy so is the mass ; 
and if the root was holy so are the branches. There were two kinds 
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of first-fruits; the first consisted of the fruits of the earth in their 
natural state, such as the first sheaf of grain; the second consisted 
of the same in their prepared state. That the apostle refers to 
the latter is most likely, because it harmonizes with the dvpaya, 
which follows. Wickliffe renders it ‘‘ For if a litil part of that 
that is taasted be holi, the hool gobet is holi.” That the apostle 
here refers, not to the future state of the Jews, but, to something 
present, not to something in a few, but, to what was common to 
the nation, is strongly supported by the expression, thou art become 
a partaker of the root and of the fatness of the good olwe, in the 
following verse; and by that in the eighteenth, Thou bearest not 
the branch, but the branch thee; both of which expressions seem 
clearly significant of an association with something present, 
by which a benefit, similar to what was conferred by the good 
stock upon the wild graft, and by the root upon the branch, is 
derived. For these reasons, it seems more consistent to interpret 
the holiness of the lump and of the branches, as significant of that 
knowledge of the true God, and all those peculiar privileges 
which the Jews as a nation enjoyed over the heathen, and which 
were sanctifying in their character, and, which, so far as they 
existed in the nation, gave them, as a nation, a superior sanctity 
to the idolatrous mass of the world. These were holy things, and 
so far as they existed individually or nationally, diffused a savour 
of holiness, and of the knowledge of the one true God; and were 
calculated to prepare men’s minds for the reception of the Gospel. 
There were traits in the body of the nation which were holy, 
such as their zeal for God, which kept alive in the apostle’s heart 
a love for them, notwithstanding their prejudices, and their per- 
verseness. There are now traits in their character which are 
pleasing to God—which prevent their final and complete excision 
and which will be made subservient to their final reception of the 
Gospel, and to their ardour and success in disseminating it. The 
privileges which they enjoyed, they neglected; the fatness and 
support which these privileges were adapted to convey were in- 
tercepted by unbelief; but the prophecies, the Law, the whole 
Jewish polity and records, and the persons of the Jews themselves 
as apostles, were all the means of establishing the Gospel in the 
minds of the Gentiles, of proving its divine origin, illustrating it 
by types and figures, and of bringing the Gentiles to the obe- 
dience of faith. These things, then, seem to be the richness and 
holiness here spoken of, from which want of faith cut off the 
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unbelieving Jews, and which the possession of faith communi- 
cated, as by a channel or sap-vessel, to the Gentiles. 

VERSE 17.— Ei S€ twes Tav KAdSwv eEeKAdc Oncayv, And if some 
of the branches have been broken off. ‘That is, if they have been 
broken off, not from their natural descent, or national distinction, 
but, from that connexion with God as His peculiar people of which 
their privileges, if duly employed and associated with faith, would 
have been the means of maintaining: Unbelief is in itself, and, 
so far as it prevails, moral excision. 

Xv dé aypieratos wy, And thou being a wild olive. The Gentiles 
had no natural affinity to the Gospel; they were without the law, 
the covenants, the glory, the true worship, or the promises; they 
were without hope, and without God in the world. ‘Evexevtpic@ns, 
Wert graffed in, that is, by faith, the connecting medium, év avtas, 
among them, that is, among the natural and remaining branches, 
grafted upon the same stock, and made partaker of equal benefits, 
with the natural branches. 

Kai ovykowwvos tis pl&ys cal ths widtnTos THs €dXalas éyévou, 
And art become a common and equal participator of the root and 
fatness of the good olive. The law, as a schoolmaster, producing 
conviction, and the prophecies, as proving the Divine origin of the 
Gospel—the types and figures, as illustrations of the character and 
offices of our Lord—the Psalms, as furnishing a channel for the 
expression of devout feelings—the whole Jewish polity and records 
are, by faith, made instrumental in nourishing the soul in all 
goodness—in moulding it into conformity into what it there 
beholds as in an open glass, transforming and changing its nature, 
by transferring into its desires, affections, and habits, the puri- 
fying and sanctifying influences of a constant intercourse with 
God. Of these the Gentiles were by faith made partakers. 

The grafting, here spoken of, is the reverse of that which pre- 
vails generally, if not universally. It is evident, that, in such a 
simile, an exact correspondence of all the parts is not to be 
expected. A branch grafted upon a stock is dependent upon the 
latter for nourishment and support; and this, probably, is all 
that the apostle meant to maintain. Tholuck, however, says, 
‘“‘ Two passages from the ancients—Columella de Re Rustica, 1. v. 
ce. 9; and Palladius de Re Rustica, lxiv. c. 53 and 54, testify, that 
twigs of the wild olive have such an effect upon a dry generous 
one, that it again grows green and nourishes the wild olive 
branches, so that these become of a generous quality. And 
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Stephen Schulz, in his beautiful work ‘ Liebelungen des Héchsten,’ 
th. v. s. 88, observes, that at Jerusalem many people assured him 
it was a frequent practice, to engraft twigs of the wild into the 
generous olive-tree, in order to make the latter green.” This, 
however, is the reverse of the advantage which the apostle refers 
to; and it does not appear that these statements have been con- 
firmed by any modern and incontrovertible authority. Some 
persons suppose, and the opinion has much in its favour, that 
St. Paul, in saying, in ver. 24, that the Gentiles were graffed in 
contrary to nature, referred to their grafting in being the reverse 
of that which was practised. 

VERSE 18.—M» cataxavy® tov kiadwv, Boast not against the 
branches. Arrogate no superiority; e+ 6€ xataxavyacat, but if 
you should boast, it is a groundless assumption; Ov ov rh pigav 
Bactales, adda 9 pila oé, Thou bearest not the root, but the root 
bears thee. In the former verse, the benefit derived by the Gentiles 
from the Jewish polity and records was compared to that of the 
nourishment afforded by the root to the branches, to the richness 
afforded by the stock to the graft; here the figure is that of 
support. The faith of Christians rests in a large measure upon 
the records of God’s word; for faith cometh by hearing ; and hear- ‘ 
ing by the word of God. The fulfilment of ancient prophecies, in 4 
the birth, life, and death of our Saviour, is still a powerful means, 
by which the faith of believers is established upon the rock of 
ages, and their souls supported, by the blood of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world. 

VERSE 19.—‘Epets otv: "EekNacOnocay Krddou va éya éryKev- 
tpic0w, Thou wilt say then, The branches were broken off that 
might be graffed in. The distinctive line between Jew and Gentile 
was destroyed, and another line of demarcation brought to light, 
which admitted upon equal terms believing Gentiles, as well as 
Jews, to the peculiar people of God, and excluded unbelieving 
Jews from that relation; and this was done for the benefit of the 
Gentiles. 

VERSE 20.— Kados' 7H amiotia éEexracOnoay. od dé TH 
miotes EotnKkas: wn trynrodpover, adda hoBod, Weil. They were 
broken off because of unbelief, and you stand, or maintain the con- 
nexion which they have lost, by faith : be not high-minded, but fear. 
That is, Admitting this to be the case, yet it was from no superior 
merit on your part, but from unbelief on theirs, that they were 
broken off; and it is by faith, which is essentially inconsistent 
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with spiritual pride, or the idea of merit or deserving upon the 
part of those who possessed it, that your connexion in the relation 
to which you have been admitted is maintained; therefore, be 
not high-minded, but fear. In entertaining any idea of merit or 
intrinsic superiority, the Gentiles would approach that precipice 
from which the Jews had fallen; and, in proportion as such a 
spirit prevailed, faith was vitiated, and the communication of 
grace was intercepted or perverted; since the efficacy of faith, as 
a channel of communication, is its power of creating a void of 
self, of divesting the man of all self-reliance in the way of accept- 
ance, and of enabling him to throw himself unreservedly and 
entirely upon God; and, in proportion as the idea of merit pre- 
vails, faith is rendered powerless. Humility is of the essence of 
true and enlightened faith. ‘‘ It was not for any personal con- 
siderations, that the one was neglected and the other chosen. 
The Jews were rejected because they rejected the Saviour, and 
the only tenure by which the advantages of a covenant relation 
to God can be retained, is faith.” —Hodge. 

VERSE 21.—Ei yap 6 Ocds tev Kata piow Krddwv ovK 
épeicato, wijtws ovde cov heicetar, For if God spared not the 
natural branches, neither will he by any means spare you. That is, 
if you, by unbelief, provoke Him in the same way. Or it may 
be interpreted, as if fo8o0d were understood. Fear, lest He spare 
not you. ‘* The future indicative deiceras is the right reading. 
Just as fva in place of the present conjunction governs the future 
indicative, both in the New Testament, and also among classi- 
cal authors (see Viger.s.557), so does pws likewise in the 
New Testament, Heb. iii. 12."—Tholuck. The natural branches 
are those which had a natural affinity in some respects, a know- 
ledge of the one true God—of the covenants—of the promises, 
the glory and true worship. 

The remarks of Calvin, and those who follow him, go far to 
neutralise the apostle’s words. ‘That the fear which is here 
spoken of is not a fear which hath torment, no one will deny; 
but that it is a fear which is grounded upon the possibility of 
falling, if vigilance and humility be not exercised, is as certain. 

VERSE 22.— dé obv ypnototnta Kal atrotopiay Ocdv' eri pév 
Tovs TecdvTas, aTroTomiav’ emi Sé oe,ypnoTOTNTa, édv éripmelvns 

Th Xpnaotornte émel Kal ov éxxotrjon, Behold then the kindness 
and rigour of God; towards those who have fallen, rigour; but to 
you, kindness, if you rest upon that kindness ; otherwise thou also 
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shalt be cut off. ’Etwetvns, abide in, depend upon, as your 
only trust and confidence; if you maintain a humble sense of 
your entire dependence upon the riches of God’s goodness and 
mercy for your present favoured position; otherwise, if you arro- 
gate other confidences, or place your trust on any other ground, 
as of intrinsic merit, you shall be cut off; the very act of doing 
so dissolves your proper connexion, you are then fallen from 
erace. 

Calvin’s remarks here are to the same purport as those which 
the universalists employ to do away with eternal punishments, 
which they say are only threatened, to exercise a salutary influ- 
ence, but will never be inflicted. In the same way, he says, on 
the words, ‘‘ Thou shalt be cut off’—“ We now understand in 
what sense Paul threatens them with excision, whom he has 
already allowed to have been grafted into the hope of life through 
God’s election. For first, though this cannot happen to the 
elect, they have need of such warnings in order to subdue the 
pride of the flesh, which, being really opposed to their salvation, 
ought justly to be terrified with the dread ef perdition.” 

The evading the direct meaning of Scripture by such interpre- 
tations involves the most awful consequences. If God holds out 
a threat in one instance, which cannot possibly be inflicted, why 
not in another? In the preceding verse, Calvin evades the diffi- 
culty by saying, that it was the whole body of the Gentiles that 
was meant. But to reconcile the words of the apostle to his sys- 
tem, he has, in the present one, been betrayed into a most unjusti- 
fiable and pernicious assertion. 


1 It has been well observed, moreover, that, independently of the im- 
piety and indecency of such language, the idea is itself so inconsistent as 
to involveea gross absurdity. “It cannot be meant—I suppose it cannot 
be meant—that God has anywhere distinctly said, that this is the true 
purpose of the rigid requirements, and the awful sanctions of His holy 
Law. Not to mention the total want of support for such an assertion, it 
would not be easy to see how His threats and commands, so explained, 
were to produce the effect that they are said to be designed to produce. 
And if He has not so said, but the knowledge that it is so is to be collected 
from principles of reason, and from the nature of the thing; or in what- 
ever way it is to be attained by those who think they possess it ;—is the 
absurdity at all lessened? Does it not seem rather increased when God is 
thus represented as concerned to conceal His purpose, and as designing to 
do so, and so framing this important design; that it is penetrated and 
baffled by the very beings upon whom it was intended that it should 
operate.”—O Brien’s Third Ser. on Just. 
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VERSE 23.—Kakeivou 6€, €av un eripetvwot TH amriotia, éyKev- 
TpicOncovtar’ Suvatos yap eat 6 Oeds Tadw éyxevtpicat adtous, 
And they also, i.e., upon the same principle, If they continue not 
in unbelief, i.e., in their unbelieving state of spiritual pride, which 
leads them to trust in the Law, and to reject the only true means 
of justification, shall be graffed ix; for God is able to graff them in 
again. ‘Their excision is not final and irreversible. 

VERSE 24.—Ei yap od ék tis Kata pvow é&exorns ayptedaiou, 
Kal Tapa vow évexevtpicOns els KaAdEAALOV, TOT@ paAXOV 
OUTOL, of KaTa piow, éyKevTpicOncovtar TH idia édaia, For if 
thou wert cut off from the wild olive, which is naturally such, and 
wert beyond nature, or by an artificial process graffed into the good 
olive, how much rather shall these, which are natural branches, be 
graffed into their own good olwe? How much more readily shall 
they be re-united to that to which they originally and naturally 
belonged? Here we have a repetition of the idea of a natural 
affinity or adaptation in the Jewish nation to be the people of 
God, which even when depressed, degraded, and under His 
anger, is not lost; and which will be made subservient to their 
reception and re-admission to the most intimate connexion with 
Him; and this affinity is contrasted with the natural unfitness of 
the Gentiles—the absence upon the part of the latter of that 
knowledge contained in the Old Testament, which, so far as they 
were imbued with it, constituted the Jews homogeneous with 
the spirit of the Gospel, and suited for its reception. In virtue 
of this, they now possess a natural congruity, not in the way of 
merit, but, of national and mental adaptation for becoming its 
subjects; and their re-admission will be, comparatively, a more 
natural process than the admission of the idolatrous Gentiles was, 
*¢ For if you when you were a wild olive (for you neither had a 
law to cultivate you (yewpyovvra Tov voor), nor prophets who 
might water and purge you, and afford you becoming attention), 
were separated from impious progenitors and relations, and have 
become partakers of the faith of Abraham, and boast that you 
have him for your root and father or progenitor, not by the law 
of nature, but by the divine liberality, how much more justly and 
naturally will these if they shall believe be joined to their native 
root ?”—Theod. 

VERSE 25.—Ov yap Oédw byas ayvoeiv adeddol Ts puaTrpLov 
touto, For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, of this mystery 
va pn re Tap éavtois ppovipot, that you may not be wise beyond 
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yourselves, That you may not entertain any arrogant opinion of 
your own importance or wisdom. ‘Ot: 1e@pwors amd pépous TO 
"Iopainr yéyovev, adypus 08 TO TANpopa TOV eOvav eicérXOn, that 
blindness in part (cecitas ex parte, Vul.) is happened unto Israel 
until the fulness of the Gentiles has arrived. See remarks upon 
ver. 11 and compare 2 Cor. iii. 14, AN’ erwpéén, x.7.r. The 
apostle had already discussed the question of a distinction within 
the Jewish nation, of an election who had attained justification, 
and of.the mass who were blinded to its true character and 
means of attainment. From ver. 11 he directs the attention of 
the Gentiles to the objects of the consequent rejection of this 
mass, and to the ultimate glory of the nation, at large, when they 
shall have been disciplined and prepared for it, and when the 
veil shall have been removed from their eyes. In the present verse, 
he adduces another argument to maintain a proper humility in 
the Gentile converts, and to give them acorrect estimate of the rela- 
tive position in which they, and the Jewish nation at large, stood 
in the designs of God. This he introduces as a mystery, or thing 
not hitherto made known, and all the internal and mutual ar- 
rangements, influences, manner of operation and ultimate success 
of which are still unknown; but this much of it the apostle un- 
folds, to restrain the tendency to an overweening estimate of their 
own position, to which total ignorance upon the subject would 
expose the Gentiles, namely, that this blindness which rested 
upon the mass of the Jewish nation, was not total, but partial, 
not perpetual, but temporary, and permitted to a certain extent, 
and for a certain time, in order to promote God’s designs of 
mercy to the Gentiles. When a certain state of things had by 
this means been brought round, then this veil or partial blindness 
should be removed. That it is of the body of the nation that the 
apostle is speaking, and of their state, seems evident from the 
preceding and succeeding context. The Gentiles were in no 
danger of an overweening estimate of themselves, from the supposi- 
tion, that the blindness spoken of attached to the whole Jewish 
nation; for the apostle had.all along spoken of it in terms which 
precluded such an imagination. The quarter from which he 
evidently apprehended peril to their humility and faith, was a 
comparison of their own state with that of the Jews at large, i. e., 
the branches which were broken off, and the supposing that they, 
that is to say, the Gentiles, were, as a body, to supply in future 
the place of the Jewish nation, and that the blindness of the 
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latter was total and perpetual. This danger he guards against, by 
discovering to them, what otherwise he might not have revealed, 
that this blindness was but partial and temporary, and that 
the body of the nation, was 6 ‘Iopaid, should yet be restored to 
their original relation to God. ‘ Incidit hec cecitas in gentem 
Judaicam, sed nec in universum nec perpetuum. Complures et 
hine agnoscunt Christum et ceteri tantisper in sua cecitate per- 
sistunt. Verum ubi viderant suum illum Messiam frustra ex- 
pectari, urbem, templum, sacra, gentem dissipatam ac sparsam 
incipient receptis oculis tandem errorem suum agnoscere, et 
intelligent Christum verum esse Messiam.”—Hrasm. 

VERSES 26, 27.—Kat ottw ras Icpaiyr cwOjcetat, And thus, 
that is, in connexion with the completion of the fulness of the 
Gentiles, ail Israel, the body or mass of the nation, shall be saved, 
or the whole nation shall professedly embrace the gospel salvation. 

Kaas yéypartat, As it is written (Isaiah lix. 20),“H&e. é« 
Siov oO puduevos, kal amooctpéper aceBelas amd ‘IaxwoB. Kal 
avTn avtois Tap’ éuov SiabyKn, Stav apérwpar Tas dpapTias 
avt@v, Out of Zion shall come the deliverer, and he shall turn un- 
godliness from Jacob. And this is my covenant with them when I 
take away their sins. ‘The correctness of the application of this 
quotation, as intended to signify gospel times, cannot be ques- 
tioned, because, it may have been associated, in the first instance, 
with temporal deliverance. In such cases, the latter is to be 
regarded as typical, and significant of a spiritual and higher 
deliverance. In the present instance, the intimation of a new 
covenant seems suflicient to prove, that Isaiah had indubitably 
gospel times in view. ‘These words are not found in the same 
connexion with the preceding passage, beginning from “Héev. 
They are to be found, however, elsewhere in Isaiah, and in im- 
mediate connexion with and sequence to the words, arn 7) dva- 
Onn, in Jer. xxxi.33. It must, therefore, be regarded as a 
mixed quotation; the former part of which, from’H£e to dcaOyxn, 
is taken from Isa. lix.2, and the concluding words from xxvii. 9; 
or else the former part, ending at ‘Iaxwf, from Isaiah, and the 
remainder from Jeremiah. 

‘¢ The positiveness with which Luther asserts the impossibility 
of the conversion of the Jews is remarkable. He says, among 
other things, ‘A Jewish heart is so stock-stone-devil-hard, that 
in nowise can it be moved; they are young devils, damned to 
hell; to convert these devil’s-brats (as some fondly ween out of 
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the Epistle to the Romans), is impossible.’”—Olsh. Bp. Terrot 
gives, from Ammon, an extract which comes to Luther’s conclu- 
sion in a still more unjustifiable way. ‘* History abundantly 
proves, that the event has not answered the apostle’s expectation. 
Nor were the reasons wanting by which it might easily be ef- 
fected, that Paul should fall from his hope.” The bishop observes, 
‘‘ This is a striking example of the rash and proud spirit of 
rationalism in a very learned and acute critic. When the apostle 
says, ‘ I would not have you ignorant, brethren,’ he expresses no 
hope, but announces a prediction; and as to the event, we can 
only say that the end is not yet, the fulness of the Gentiles has 
not yet come in.” 

VERSE 28.—Kara pév Td evayyéduov, éxOpol do: vuds, As 
touching the gospel, indeed, they are enemies on your account, or for 
your sakes. Mev, partitive; in one respect they are enemies, 
that is, upon gospel grounds: they have refused to receive the 
report of the glad tidings of great joy; and their unbelief has 
shut them out from this. ‘ Dieu les traite en ennemis, parce 
quils rejettent l’Evangile.”—Beaus. et L’Einf. The dv’ tuas may 
refer either to God’s anger against them, because they were un- 
willing to allow the Gentiles to participate in His favour—to His 
indignation at their hostility to their Gentile brethren, and their 
contempt of and desire to lord it over those to whom He had 
shown His love; or to their unbelief leading to an earlier publi- 
cation of the gospel to the Gentiles. 

Kara 5é tiv ékdoyny, ayarntot dsa tovs tatépas, But as touch- 
ing the election they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes. Ae is sig- 
nificant of another respect, in which they who are enemies cata 
To evayyéNov, are not enemies. Touching the election, so far as 
their election or separation from the mass of the idolatrous nations 
is concerned, they, that is, the body of the Jews, are beloved for 
the fathers’ sakes; so that, although God is determined to punish 
them for their perverseness, yet, in accordance with His promise 
to their fathers, He will not utterly take His loving-kindness 
from them, but will restore them, as at first, to be His people, 
and He will be their God in the most intimate and affectionate 
connexion. This is evidently the sense that is in accordance 
with a literal interpretation—with the preceding and following 
context—and with the whole tenor of God’s declarations respect- 
ing His people, and their ultimate destiny. It is in strict accord- 
ance with the structure of the sentence, because it furnishes a 
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proper antithesis. The election of the Jews to be a peculiar 
people is properly opposed to the election to gospel privileges; 
the Mosaic covenant, to the Christian. So far as their unbelief of 
the gospel is concerned they are hateful to God; so far as they 
still cleave faithfully to a zeal for the God of their fathers, and 
are thus kept separate from the idolatrous nations by an attach- 
ment to their polity, they are the subjects of God’s merciful 
regard; and He wiil yet bring them again from all the quarters 
whither they are dispersed. 

The opposition, on the other hand, of the word ‘ election,’ con- 
necting that word with, and making it significant of, a particular 
class—to the Gospel itself, is not a perfect antithesis; and it also 
makes believers, or the election in that sense, the subjects of God’s 
love, not for their own, but for their fathers’ sakes. This, if not 
questionable, seems supererogatory at least; but to state, that for 
their fathers’ sakes, and for the sake of fulfilling His promises, 
and establishing His faithfulness and truth, God, notwithstanding 
their partial blindness, and their guilt in rejecting the gospel, 
regards with a favourable eye His ancient people, and, under the 
influence of this feeling, is disciplining them so as to ensure their 
future re-admission to His favour, and the fulfilment of His 
promises to their fathers, is a weighty truth—worthy of being 
disclosed—suited to lead the Gentiles to regard the Jews with 
love, and not to arrogate a superiority over them. It was calcu- 
lated to strengthen the confidence of all Christians in God’s 
power and willingness to make all things work together for 
good to those who love Him, and whom He calls in accordance 
with His purposes of mercy; and it is consistent with the analogy 
of all God’s declarations respecting His ancient people’s ultimate 
destiny. Though now a scattered and peeled nation, yet they 
still cleave to God. He still has a regard for them; and His 
thoughts towards them are thoughts of peace, to give them an 
appointed end. Whitby states correctly, that in this chapter there 
is mention made of two elections, an éxdroyn yapitos (ver. 5—7), 
the gospel election, and an éxAory?) dua Tovs marépas, an election 
for the fathers’ sake, which embraced the whole nation. “ Si 
Evangelium spectem, a quo Judei alieni manserunt, inimici Dei 
sunt propter vos, ut etiam ad vos evangelium propagari posset. 
Sin autem gratuitam Dei benignitatem spectem, cari sunt ipsi 
propter Patriarchas fide et pietate insignes.”—Kiittner in loco. 
It seems singular that the passage should have ever been explained 
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in any other way, when we consider that what St. Paul here 
says is the repetition of a truth frequently stated in the Old 
Testament; Deut. x. 15; Jer. ill. 18, vii. 7; Deut. vil. 7, 8 
iv. 30231,\ 1x26, Gy. xn1..17. 

VERSE 29.—Apetapérnta yap Ta yaplopata Kal 1) KOI 
tov Oeov, For the gifts and calling of God are immutable or without 
repentance. Here we have a full and final confirmation of the 
truth enunciated by the apostle in vii. 28, namely, that all things 
work together for yood to them who love God, who are the called 
according to His purpose. ‘The whole course of events is arranged 
and ordered to subserve God’s purposes of mercy to the human 
race; the power of His providential control is exercised in educ- 
ing Fig greatest possible amount of benefit, consistent with that 
constitution of things, and that freedom of agency entrusted to 
man. The approaching corruption of the whole human race by 
their lapse into idolatry, led to the selection of a particular 
family to be the repository of saving truth, and the germ of its 
diffusion. The unbelief of that family was made the occasion of 
diffusing truth in a way contrary to natural expectation, and 
in which they acted, not as its promulgators, but as its opponents, 
who by the blasts of persecution wafted the precious seed far 
and wide. This result, so different from what was evidently in- 
tended by (sod in their separation to be a nation of priests, might 
lead us to think that God had foregone His purposes, or changed 
His designs in this respect. In like manner, had we heard His 
denunciations, that they of old should not enter into His rest, we 
should have concluded, perhaps, that God had foregone His de- 
sion, and relinquished His purpose of bringing the Jews into the 
land promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and to the Israelites 
nationally, through Moses. In both cases, however, the judg- 
ment would have been precipitate and erroneous, fur the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance. He is not a man that He 
should lie, nor the son of man that He should repent; hath He said 
and shall He not do it, or hath He spoken and shall He not make tt 
good. ‘The rebellion of the Israelites in the wilderness was the 
means of deferring the entrance of the nation into the promised 
land; but it could not defeat God’s purpose or arrangement, He 
who has created all things by His power, and who rules them by 
His providence, in the exercise of this providential power, dis- 
ciplined, for His purpose and for the fulfilment of His oath, a 
generation of His own. He secluded them from the nations, 
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and He led them through a land that was not sown, wherein 
they were daily pensioners upon His bounty; He tutored them 
and moulded them for their proper end, and when their 7A7jpopa 
and that of the Canaanites was full, then He substantiated His 
promises. ‘The nation that He had first known and marked out 
for His own He called; and, having called them to follow Him, 
He justified them to those around them in their claim to be His 
peculiar people, by interposing continually and unweariedly in 
their behalf; so that they gat not the land in possession by their 
own sword, neither was it their own arm that helped them, but His 
right hand, and His arm, and the light of His countenance, because 
He had a favour unto them. And, having thus justified them, He 
glorified them; He placed them in a land which was the glory of 
all lands; He glorified them in the communication of a glorious 
polity; He glorified them by reigning over. them, not only as 
their God, but their king; but, above all, He glorified them by 
His glorious presence in Mount Zion; for He placed salvation in 
Zion for Israel His GLORY. 

In the same way, the rejection of the Messiah by the Jews in 
the apostle’s time—their refusal to embrace the gospel, and their 
consequent degradation, and subsequent humiliation, might seem, 
to human observation, a foregoing of God’s designs and calling, 
in a more important point than that of the entrance into the 
promised land, a relinquishing His purpose to make them emi- 
nently useful in His designs of mercy to the human race, and to 
admit them to that land of which Canaan was but a type; but 
here, as before, the gifts of God and His calling will-eventually 
be found without repentance. As a nation, their occupation of 
the lofty position, and the great happiness and glory assigned to 
them has been deferred; but now, as of old, God is pleading with 
them, and moulding them by a course of discipline, as much 
more protracted and severe than that by which they were prepared 
for their entrance into Canaan, as the objects to be attained, and 
the glory to result from the formation of their character, in asso- 
ciation with their ultimate destiny, exceeds that glory which has 
now faded away. ‘This verse marks out clearly who those were 
to whose calling reference was first made, and also the great 
object of the whole of the reasoning that intervenes between that 
reference (chap. vii. 31) and the conclusion to which the apostle 
arrives, viz., the unchangeableness of God’s power and goodness, 
and the consequent safety of all who will fall in with His purposes 
of mercy. 
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VERSE 30.—QDomep yap vets wore nrevOnoate To Ocw, viv 
dé nAeHOnTE TH TovUTwV amreLOcia, For as you were formerly diso- 
bedient to Gud, but have now obtained mercy through their disobe- 
dience. ‘The Gentiles, previously to their reception of the Gospel, 
served the creature to the neglect of the Creator—were disobedi- 
ent and heathenish—without hope and without God in the world; 
but the rejection of the gospel by the Jews, dispersed among 
them the ambassadors of peace, whereby they who were once far 
off were brought near and reconciled. 

VERSE 31.—Odrt@ xal obtot viv HrelOnoay, TO bpeTép@ EEL 
iva Kal avtol €denOa@aot, So, or in like manner, they have now been 
disobedient, that by your mercy they also may obtain mercy. As the 
disobedience of the Jews to the gospel was the means of extending 
it to the Gentiles, so the obedience of the latter will be the 
means of the re-admission and final reception of the Jews, by 
provoking in them a godly emulation, and a desire to recover 
their original position, as the first-born among the nations. Thus 
their present rejection is made to work directly to the immediate 
reception of the Gentiles, and indirectly and eventually, to their 
own restoration. Two objects are made to be attained by their 
disobedience; the admission of the Gentiles into God’s family, 
and the foundation of an ardent zeal on the part of the Jews to 
occupy a position in the times of the overflowing of the gospel, 
corresponding to their original relation and character. In other 
words, God’s family is enlarged; and its first members are thereby 
to be stirred up to an emulation not to be excelled in usefulness 
by those more recently admitted. The position of wa here is 
rather unusual, but similar instances are to be found, 1 Cor.ix.15; 
2 Cor. 11.4; Gal. ii. 10. “Yperéow éréet, is evidently to be taken 
passively, through God’s mercy to you, not your exercise of 
mercy. 

VERSE 32.—Suvéxkrerwe yap 6 Oeds Tos Tavras eis aTreiVevay, 
iva Tovs mavras éxenoe, For God hath included all in disobedience. 
‘‘God hath wrapped all nacions in unbeleve.”—Tynd. Cranm. 
“« Wrapped in disobedience.”—-Genev. That he might have mercy 
upon all. Mankind form their estimates of character much more 
readily from a comparison with living standards, than from a 
written rule. The reflecting Christian, who is familiar with the 
operations and tendency of his own mind, and the subtle and 
almost imperceptible, but, at the same time, powerful influence, 
exercised by the traits of sinfulness in others which obtrude them- 
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selves upon him, if not in neutralising, in greatly weakening the 
sincere and unaffected convictions of his own sinfulness, and the 
unceasing tendency of a consciousness of exemption from sins and 
failings, observed in others, to thrust him from the foundation of 
free and gratuitous mercy, and to glide him off upon the quick- 
sands of spiritual pride, will recognise, in God’s providentially 
giving over both Jews and Gentiles alternately, to indulge i in 
unbelief, the hand of Him, who knows intimately what is in us, 
and whereof we are made; and will feel satisfied, that, in so doing, 
He has erected practically a most powerful barrier against self- 
righteousness and spiritual pride. Having thus included all in 
disobedience or unbelief, there is no room for the gratulations 
of conscious superiority; all are effectually humbled and brought 
into that state in which alone they can find mercy consistently 
with God’s justice, namely, through faith in Him that justifieth 
the ungodly. 

VERSE 33.—20 Pabos WrovTou Kal codias Kal yveoews Oeod 
as aveEepevvnTa Ta Kpipata avTov, Kai aveEvyviacTot ai OOol avTod, 
O the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God, how un- 
searchable are His decisions, and how untraceable are His ways! The 
contemplation of the mystery which the apostle had made known 
in the preceding verses, and of the manner in which God had 
made the apostasy of man in general, and the unbelief of Jews 
and Gentiles alternately, to subserve His designs, and to develop 
the riches of His goodness, wisdom, and knowledge, leads him to 
break out in admiration. “2 Bdfos, O the depth! significant of that 
which is unfathomable; mdovrTov, of the riches! expressive of the 


overflowing multitude, gratuitous character, and inexhaustible 


riches of God’s mercy in the Gospel; codias, of the wisdom, ex- 
pressive of the infinite skill displayed in the means adopted by 
God to accomplish His purposes of mercy; yvooews, of the know- 
ledge, significant of that intimate acquaintance with the essential 
properties of all things, their various tendencies, springs of action, 
powers of combination, and of the results of their respective posi- 
tions and relations, by which God speaks of things that are not, 
with the same certainty as if they were. By this He makes, as 
in the case of the Jews, the opposition of man to promote His 
designs; and, in possession of this, He has infinitely varied means 
of accomplishing what to human foresight presented but one, and 
He can even make that, which according to human expectation 
is diametrically opposed to and subversive of His designs, to 
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subserve and promote them efficiently. The unsearchableness 
refers to the beggarly provision which poor human wisdom at its 
best possesses ad indagandam viam, to investigate the traces of 
His dealings, who is a God that hideth Himself, and the con- 
trariety of results and means employed to the natural suppositions 
of human expectation. ‘ Here, going back to former times, and 
contemplating the divine economy from the beginning, yea, from 
the time the world was made, until now, and reflecting with 
himself how variously God had administered all things, he is 
struck with astonishment, and utters an exclamation designed to 
persuade his hearers, that what he said will assuredly take place. 
For he would not have uttered his exclamation, or been astonished, 
had not the thing been certainly to take place. And that it was 
a depth he was aware; but how great a one he knew not. For 
the language is of a person amazed, and who does not know all. 
But amazed and struck at the goodness, he announced it to the 
best of his ability, by the two forcible words, riches and depth. 
What surprised him was, that God should have had the will and the 
power to do these things, and effected contraries by contraries.”— 
St. Chrys. ‘* The ways, which he hath whereby to do all things 
for the greatest good of his church, are more in number than we 
can search, other in nature than that we should presume to 
determine which of many should be the fittest for Him to choose, 
till such time as we see He hath chosen of many some one; 
which one we then may boldly conclude to be the fittest, because 
He hath taken it before the rest. When we do otherwise, surely 
we exceed our bounds; who, and where we are, we forget. And 
therefore needful it is, that our pride in such cases be controlled, 
and our disputes beaten back with those demands of the blessed 
apostle, how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
‘finding out? who hath known the mind of the Lord or who was 
His counsellor?’—Hooker. ‘‘ Suppose a vast army, in some long 
campaign; what could a spectator know of the plan of the com- 
mander, from the march of a single day ? Suppose a ship on a voyage 
round the world, who could judge of its destination from the 
course of a few hours; The plan by which God governs the world, 
the chart by which its movements are directed, can never be 
made clear to us.”—Sumner. “It is clear that these words are 
merely the expressions of adoring wonder at the magnitude of the 
divine compassion; and accordingly that they cannot be applied 
as is done by St. Augustine and predestinarians in general to put 
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to silence the man who denies an unconditional withholding of the 
grace of God.” —Tholuck. 

VER. 34.—Tis yap éyvw vodv Kupiov; 4 tis ctpBovros adtod 
éyéveto, For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath 
been his fellow counsellor? Men may fathom the designs, and 
measure the intellectual capacities of men; and angels, those of 
angels. Created beings of similar passions, principles, and powers, 
may prognosticate how others will act under certain circum- 
stances, and under the influence of certain feelings. They may 
nicely balance the influence of antagonistic interests, and con- 
flicting impulses; they may embrace the extent of their powers 
and interests; they may enter minutely into the ramifications of 
the most complicated questions, in which these are involved, and 
give correspondingly correct counsel and advice; but where is 
the fellow of the Most High? Where is the created being capa- 
ble of measuring what is immense, and of comprehending that 
which is boundless and incomprehensible? or, where is he who is 
even capable of embracing the extent—the mutual dependance, 
and the wisest combination of parts, for promoting the interests of 
that universe which God has created? In this repect, the highest 


ereated intellect stands at an immeasurable distance from the 


Creator. He is as far from requiring, as they are incapable of 
reflecting, any light upon any subject to Him who dwells in light 
inaccessible. There is a similar declaration in Isaiah xl. 13, 14. 
VersE 35.—"H tis mpoédmxey aito, Kail avtatrodobnceTat 
avT@, Or who hath first given unto him, and it shall be given him 
again. ‘The previous verse set forth the immeasurable distance 
between the Creator and all His creatures in point of capacity, 
the present asserts the underived nature of all His attributes, and 
His independance of all that is external to Himself. All beings 
are the creatures of His hand, and all that they are, and enjoy, 
is derived from Him. Hence they can render unto Him nothing 
but from His own gifts, in the exercises of capacities and energies 
which He has bestowed. ‘There is also probably, a reference to 
the Jews, who, although first the people of God, yet were not 
so because fligy chose Him, but because He bind chosen them. 
The Jews were the servants of God before the Gentiles were; 
but no matter how early any creature may be so, or how far any 
nation or order of beings may precede another in God’s service, 
the first in the series, however extended, must be as dependant 
upon God, as the last. How completely subversive, if habitually 
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and powerfully realized, would these truths and sentiments be of 
anything like claims to favour upon the ground of intrinsic and 
independent merit? How fully and finally do they establish the 
justice of the principle of justification by faith, and prove it to be 
not the arbitrary selection of unlimited and independent power, 
but, of that principle which is most perfectly accordant with the 
true and real position in which man stands with respect to God, 
and which is such as to render all boasting on man’s part, not 
only ungrateful in the highest degree, but a justly and necessarily 
insuperable barrier to admission to the Divine favour, because it 
indicates a guilty ignorance of man’s own real character, obliga- 
tions, and position. The assumption of such a footing, would, 
if conceded, be subversive of the Divine government, and of the 
harmonious and just subordination of all its subjects, not merely 
externally, but in the feelings of their inmost spirits, the proper 
and immediate seat of God’s empire. Any imagination of merit 
would be subversive, not merely of the actual arrangements which 
the Son of God died to establish, but, of the views entertained 
by the Sovereign and unerring Ruler of men of their proper 
standing and dependance, upon a perfect agreement with which 
upon man’s part perfect spiritual harmony between himself and 
his God must rest. 

VERSE 36.—Ore é& adtov Kat Oi avTod, Kal eis avTOV Ta TaYTa 
auto n dd£a eis Tods ai@vas. Apuny, For of Him, and by Him, and 
to Him are all things to whom be glory for ever. Amen. The source 
of all things in their first creation and original construction—the 
support and continuance of all things, in their preservation and 
control—the ultimate disposer of all things, who will make them 
the means of exhibiting eventually to His creatures the riches of 
His goodness, wisdom, and knowledge in their original design, 
their continued management, and final results—the whole glory 
should and shall redound to Him, the felicity to those whose 
spirits feel deeply this truth, and who, acknowledging and de- 
lighting in God’s superior control, and His goodness, ASCRIBE 
TO HIM THE GLORY DUE TO HIS NAME. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 
Cuap. XII.—X VI. 


Tue twelfth chapter introduces the practical application of the Epistle, 


and the several duties which the state of the church at Rome rendered 
it desirable for St. Paul to inculcate particularly upon the believers 
there. 

When a practical conclusion is drawn, it is generally found, that there 
is a reference more or less systematic to the preceding principles and 
arguments, or at least that the practical exhortations and the previous 
arguments will aim at a commonend. That this is the case in the 
present instance can scarcely be doubted ; and, in this respect the Epistle 
to the Romans seems to possess a much greater unity than has generally 
been conceded to it. The various practical injunctions which are con- 
tained in the subsequent chapters are applicable to all Christians ; but 
they have, as the argumentative chapters also had, an especial reference 
to the church at Rome, and to the evils that threatened it. 

Under the influence of false views, the Jewish converts at Rome had 
been led to assume a tone of superiority over their Gentile brethren, 
and even to suppose that subjection to Judaism on the part of the latter 
was necessary to their acceptance with God. This error St. Paul com- 
bats argumentatively in the earlier portion of the Epistle; and one 
evident and prominent aim of his practical exhortations, running through 
the whole of the twelfth and succeeding chapters, is to urge, that the 
assumption of such a superiority was as inconsistent with a truly Christian 
temper—with that unity of spirit which was characteristic of the body 
of Christ, ic, His church, and with that fervent undissembled love 
which was the fulfilling of the Law, as it had already been proved to 
be inconsistent with the truth, and with the liberty of the Gospel. 

As, in the doctrinal part of the Epistle, St. Paul had sought to over- 
throw Judaizing principles, by proving that there was no difference 
between Jew and Gentile, but that they were all under sin, and all 
equally in need of mercy; so, in the practical part, he endeavours to 
expel all the invidious pretensions to superiority maintained by the 


Judaizers by dissuading every man from thinking of himself more highly 


than he ought to think—by stating that the proper standard of esti- 
mation was not a Jewish or Gentile origin, but the measure of faith— 
the importance to the church of the gifts by each, and their diligent 
application and improvement, by declaring that believers (i.e., whether 
Jewish or Gentile) were all members of one body in Christ, and by 
urging them to be kindly affectioned to one another in honour preferring 
one another. 

In the second chapter, he had spoken of the uncircumcision fulfilling 
the law ; in the thirteenth he shows that love is the principle by which 
this is accomplished, In pursuing the same object in his practical 
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exhortations, which had occupied his doctrinal instructions, the apostle, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth chapters, has principally in view the 
Jewish converts, who were the parties claiming pre-eminence in the 
church, and who were averse to the dominion of heathen rulers. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, on the other hand, he seeks to pro- 
mote the unity of the church at Rome, by exhorting the Gentile converts 
to a considerate regard for the feelings and consciences of their Jewish 
brethren, in the matter of meats, and having thus addressed the most 
earnest entreaties to both parties, on the several subjects which were 
most likely to excite and foment divisions, he shows what was the great 
subject of his thoughts, and prayers, and wishes in penning the present 
epistle, by again reverting to the predominant topic. Addressing the 
believers at Rome jointly, he declares that every one ought to please 
his neighbour unto edification, and he prays that the God of patience 
and consolation would grant them to be likeminded one toward another 
according to Christ Jesus, that they might, with one mind and one mouth, 
glorify God even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The whole drift of the Epistle, doctrinal and practical, toni to 
prove that the elements of division and discord existed in the distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles—in the superiority assumed by the former 
and perhaps a corresponding disregard of Jewish scruples on the part 
of the latter, and that the great object of St. Paul was to do away with 
these. He pursues this object first by a full declaration of the truth as it 
is in Christ, which holds forth one mode of acceptance, and only one, 
to all men, without partiality or national preference, thus abolishing all 
distinctions ; and then by inculcating the true Christian temper, and by 
exhorting them to exhibit it by the manifestation of a spirit of humility, 
xii. 37—of love, xiii. 8—10—of consideration for others, xiv., and of 
self-denial, xv. 1—7. He then reverts once more to the subject of the 
joint participation of Jew and Gentile in the blessings of the Gospel, 
evidently witn a view to lead the converts at Rome to consider them- 
selves as both one in Christ, and mentions an instance of Christian 
liberality on the part of the Gentiles in Macedonia and Achaia to the 
poor saints at Jerusalem, which would naturally promote the same ob- 
ject by exciting feelings of gratitude and sympathy on the part of the 
Jews at Rome towards their Gentile brethren; and he then concludes 
this part of the Epistle by entreating them to unite in prayer with him 
and for him ; common prayer for a common object being, as St. Paul 
well knew, one of the strongest bonds of fellowship and unity. 
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§ XX—EXHORTATIONS TO HUMILITY AND TO HO- 


LINESS IN ALL ITS MANIFESTATIONS. 
Craze, All. 1—21: 


VERSE 1.—ITapaxar® otv tas, adedrgol, dia THY o'KTIppaY TOD 
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TO Oo, Tv AoyiKv raTpelav tuaov, I beseech you therefore 
brethren by the mercies of God, to present your bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 
God having in His abundant mercies made ample provision for 
effecting the salvation of men, St. Paul beseeches the believers at 
Rome to act consistently with their rich privileges and mercies. 
Through God’s mercy in Christ they had been delivered from 
the fear of death and judgment, and from their bondage to sin 
and Satan, and they were therefore under the deepest obligations 
. to consecrate to God what He had redeemed. Some render 
mTapacThoas to present; others to give up. It is used to signify 
the bringing a sacrifice of any kind to the altar, but the sense 
of giving up or yielding as in chap. vi. 3, is good. Yield your 
bodies, under the influence of a sense of God’s mercy and loving- 
kindness, a living sacrifice to Him who has redeemed you from 
death. The word bodies is used as a part for the whole, or else 
as under the influence of the mind which may be regarded as the 
priest or offerer, and the body, under its governance, as the sacri- 
fice. The expression a ‘living sacrifice,’ is used to intimate an 
opposition to the dead bodies of beasts in the Mosaic sacrifices, 
or else, in accordance with chap. vi. 13, as the sacrifice of those 
that are alive from the dead, and who live to offer sacrifices con- 
tinually unto God. Avyiav holy. As the Jewish sacrifices were 
to be free from all spot or blemish, so believers were to offer their 
bodies in sanctification, and free from all filthiness of the flesh. 
Thus they would be well pleasing to God, a sacrifice of a sweet 
smelling savour. Aoyixnv means a spiritual in opposition to a 
formal service or a reasonable, in opposition to such a senseless 
service as that to idols was. ‘‘ Nova lex Donum nostri Jesu 
Christi, que sine jugo necessitatis est, humanam habet oblationem.” 
—Epist. of Barnabas. 

VERSE 2.—Kal pu) cvoxynpuartiferOe TH aidvi TtovTw, And be 
not conformed to this world. Walk not after the course of this 
present evil age, neither be guided by its principles, nor imitate 
its practices. By some critics the verb is here regarded as having 
a reciprocal sense, ‘‘ configurate vos.”—Beza. ‘Adda perapop- 
povobe TH avakawwa@cet Tod voos tudyv, But be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind. Be moulded into another form, by 
_ becoming imbued through the Spirit of God with new principles, 
and new hopes, by yielding to the influence of which you will 
become thoroughly transformed in character and conduct. Eis 
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TO Soxipatew twas, Ti TO OéXnpa TOD Ocbv, TO ayalov Kal evadpeo- 
Tov Kat Tédevov, That ye may prove what is that good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God. By others this is rendered, that ye 
may prove what the will of God is, that which is good and 
acceptable, and perfect. The former interpretation, which makes 
the adjectives to agree with @¢Anua as their noun, seems to be 
the most natural and simple construction; and it also harmonizes 
with various other passages of Scripture. The meaning evidently 
is this, St. Paul exhorts them to seek a holy conformity to God 
as a means of acquiring an increasing knowledge of His will—of 
advancing from a knowledge of more obvious truths and dis- 
coveries to those which require a more delicate and penetrating 
spiritual perception, until they should at last reach a perfect 
knowledge of God’s will to them in all things. This believers 
pray for when they entreat that God’s will may be done on earth 
as it is in heaven, and it may be further illustrated by the prayer 
of the Psalmist, Teach me to do thy will, and by passages more 
clearly analogous as Col. i. 9, in which the apostle prays that 
they might be filled with the knowledge of God’s will in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding. See also Col. iv. 12. The connexion 
between this clause of the verse and what precedes it, as signified 
by eis, seems to indicate the truth, that the more we become re- 
newed, the more susceptible we become of further renewal; the 
more light we have and use, the more light shall we obtain; that to 
him that hath shall be given, and that if any man do His will he 
shall know the doctrine whether it be of God. 

VERSE 3.—Aéyo yap Sia Ths yapiTos Ths SoGeions por, TavtTh 
T@ Ovre ev byiv, For I say through the grace of God that is given 
unto me to every man that is among you. St. Paul having urged 
them to seek, through increased, measures of divine influence and 
holy obedience, a thorough knowledge. of God’s will, proceeds to 
enforce certain branches of the Christian temper and spirit. The 
force of the yap in this verse seems to be this,—I urge you to 
seek increased supplies of divine influence, and of the knowledge 
of the will of God; for the spirit evinced by some of you proves 
your need of greater advances in knowledge, and in the renewal 
of your minds; and I, therefore, enjoin upon every one of you, 
as apart of the will of God, a conviction of the propriety and 
obligation of which will be sure to accompany the increasing and 
more perfect knowledge of His will which I have just urged 
upon you, that no man think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think. 
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’ Some interpret the grace here referred to of St. Paul’s apos- 
tolic office and authority; others, of his inspiration. His own 
progress in the knowledge of God’s will might perhaps be what is 
meant, for the matter in question does not seem to be one of 
authority, nor one upon which inspiration was necessary to de- 
cide, but simply a question of the true Christian temper and 
deportment, upon which the apostle’s own progress in the Chris- 
tian life qualified him to pronounce. Bloomfield regards the 
expression, ‘‘ every one that is among you,” as a popular idiom 
for “‘ each of you.” There is, however, a difference between the 
two expressions. The former is more emphatic,’ ‘‘ every one 
without exception or distinction,” and “ all of you as a body.” 

M7 irepppoveiy trap 5 Set dpoveiv, Not to think of himself 
beyond what he ought to think. IZapa is often used in this sense 
in comparative declarations. See Luke xiii.2, Rom. xiv. 5, 
Heb.1. 9. This injunction evidently refers to the spirit of super- 
ciliousness and to the superiority arrogated by the Jewish over 
the Gentile converts, which St. Paul had combated and rebuked 
in the early part of the epistle. Here he endeavours to expel 
it, not so much by rebuke as by implanting an opposite temper. 

Andra dpoveiv eis TO cwhpoveiv, But to study to think soberly. 
The position of dpovetv before eis makes it signify a studious or 
laboured thinking, a directing the thoughts with an object, and, 
therefore, with care, a man’s making himself think. 

‘Exdota os 6 Ocds euépice pérpov trictews, According as God 
hath divided to each the measure of faith. Some interpret the 
measure of faith, of miraculous gifts; others, of the measure of 
ordinary faith and religious knowledge. There seem to have 
been no miraculous gifts in the church at Rome as yet, and the 
apostle’s injunction is clearly this, that the members of the body 
of Christ, which is His church, are not to form their estimate of 
themselves and of others, upon principles which are foreign to 
the Gospel, but upon such as are essentially its own, namely, the 
distribution of its gifts, whatever they are, whether ordinary or 
extraordinary, through and in proportion to the degree and 
character of each believer’s faith. 

VERSES 4, 5.—KaOarrep yap év évi copatt én TOANG ExomeErs 
Ta 5é wédn Tavta ov TH abriv exer rpaEw. Odbrws of troddot év 
copa éopev ev Xpiot@, 0 5é Kal cis, ddAnA@V MEAN, For as we 
have many members in one body, but all members have not the same 
function, So we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every 
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one members of one another. To show the reasonable character 
of the standard, and the blessed objects which faith, as the bond 
of union, as well as the means of individual acceptance, was 
calculated and intended to effect, the apostle introduces as an 
illustration the vital union, mutual subordination, and reciprocal 
subserviency to the comfort of each other, and to the efficiency, 
preservation, and happiness of the whole, that exist in the mem- 
bers of the human body.. The standard which the Judaizers 
were inclined to introduce was not derived from, nor consistent 
with the union between Christ and His body, and between the 
several members of that body. It recognized and kept up a wall 
of partition which separated the different members of Christ's 
church to a degree that was fatal to the preservation of a vital 
union and a common life. The true Christian principle and. 
standard of estimation, on the contrary, not only involved, but 
was founded upon, the idea of a vital union, through faith and 
its exercises, of all the members with their Divine Head, and 
with one another (See Hooker, B. v.§ 56). Such was this union, 
that the quickening influences derived from Christ to each member 
in their various manifestations were intended for the benefit of 
the whole. Hach and every increase in every separate member 
contributed, necessarily, in a proportionate degree, to the increase 
and advantage of the whole, and every member and function was 
to be estimated in proportion, not to any arbitrary or detached 
intrinsic excellence, but to its importance and advantage to the 
whole body, and to all the members—to its nearness to the foun- 
tain of life, and to its share in transmitting from that fountain 
its most vivifying and powerful influences. It is through union 
and community of life with Christ that believers are united to one 
another. He is the head from which the whole body is fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth. ‘Again, this church or kingdom of Christ herein hath 
the pre-eminence for unity above all bodies natural or artificial, 
in that it is truly indissolubly one, not by unity only of the form, 
or by the continued identity of the head or of some or more of 
the principal members, but by true unity and individual identity 
of every integral or material part once perfectly united to the 
whole.’—Jackson, Book xii. C. 4, § 3. In this body all members 
have not the same function. The subordination which exists in. 
the body of Christ is not an arbitrary one, or without a purpose 
and proper adaptation; nor is it self-chosen on the part of the 
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different members. The usefulness, comfort, and increase of the 
body is promoted by each separate member or organ in a peculiar 
manner, and in a way. which could not be effected by any other 
member or organ. Thus theeye could not discharge the function 
of hearing; nor the foot, that of the hand, and vice versa: and 
even the most minute vessel, or nerve, or ligament, is so disposed 
as to discharge its peculiar office in the most effectual and suitable 
way. So is itin the body of Christ, the same wisdom is displayed 
in its conformation, and in the arrangement and adaptation of its 
several parts. 

VERSES 6—8.—Eyovtes 5€ yapicpata Kata tiv Yap. Ty 
dobcicav jpiv Sidopa’ cite mpodytelav, Kata Thy avadoylay Tis 
miotews, cite Svaxoviay, év TH Siaxovia elite 6 SiddoKwv év TF 
didackania cite 0 Tapaxadov év TH Trapakdyjoe, Having then 
gifts differing according to the grace that is given us; whether pro- 
phecy, it is according to the analogy of faith; or ministry, it is for 
ministering; or he that teacheth, it is for doctrine; or he that exhorteth, 
it is for exhortation. In defending the interpretation here given, 
I would observe that it dispenses with the great liberties taken in 
supplying the ellipsis according to the generally received con- 
struction, which, within the compass of about ten words in the 
original, supplies nearly as many more to complete the sense. 
According to the construction here proposed, nothing but an 
éoTt or an éxopeyv is introduced. It is also in most exact accord- 
ance with the context, in which the apostle urges the believers 
at Rome to form their estimate of themselves and of one another, 
according to the measure of faith. Nothing could be more 
natural in such a train of reasoning, than to tell those whom he 
had urged to do this, that all their gifts were the results of faith, 
and that the most important were given to the strongest, or 
rather most congenial faith. He first tells them, that the mea- 
sure of faith was the proper standard of estimation, and then 
refers them to the various gifts as external indications of internal 
gradations of faith; or else, taking it for granted that they had 
already formed a correct estimate of the various gifts, he, with 
the same object in view, namely, the directing them tothe mea- 
sure of faith as the proper standard of estimation, declares that it 
was in accordance with the degree of faith which believers 
respectively possessed, that these gifts had been bestowed upon ~ 
their several possessors. ‘This interpretation also harmonises with 
the language and reasoning of the apostle to a church, similarly 
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circumstanced in its danger from Judaizing principles, Gal. iii. 
2—5. This only would I learn of you. Received ye the Spirit by the 
works of the law or by the hearing of faith? . . . . He therefore that 
ministereth to you the Spirit and worketh miracles among you, doeth 
he it by the works of the law or by the hearing of faith ? 

As this construction of the conclusion of the sixth verse har- 
monises with the drift of the apostle’s teaching in the third verse, 
and with his mode of reasoning and expression to the Galatians 
under similar circumstances; so does the present construction of 
the seventh and first clause of the eighth verse harmonise with 
St. Paul’s reasoning in the fourth and fifth verses, and with his 
language in the only two other passages in which he uses the 
same illustration of the organisation and union of Christ’s church, 
namely, the human body. It agrees with the apostle’s declara- 
tion (ver. 5) that believers are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another. Whatever gifts they respectively 
possess are, therefore, intended not for their own individual bene- 
fit, but for that of the whole body, and of one another. As they 
receive the gifts according to the proportion and character of 
their faith, so also he that receives the gift of ministry, receives 
it, not only as he who received the gift of prophecy did, in 
adaptation to his faith, but both of them received these respective 
gifts for the benefit of the whole church; he that received the 
gift of ministry received it for ministering to the whole body; 
he that had been qualified to teach had been so qualified for 
indoctrinating, and he that had been qualified to exhort had been 
so qualified for exhorting the church. The correspondence of _ 
this interpretation with the other passages which are parallel is 
very evident. Hphes.iv.11,12, And He gave some apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers. 
For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ. From whom the whole fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love. So also 
1 Cor. xu. 7, But the manifestation of the Spirit 1s given to every 
man to profit withal. 13. For by one Spirit are we all baptised 
unto one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond 
or free, and have all been made to drink unto one Spirit. 24. For 
our comely parts have no need; but God hath tempered the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to that part which 
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lacked. 25. That there should be no schism in the body; but that 
the members should have the same care one for another. So also 
1 Pet.iv. 10, As every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another as good stewards of the manifold grace of God. 
In these passages, the only parallel ones, we find two truths dis- 
tinctly expressed, viz., that the various gifts are given according 
to the measure and character of faith; and that they are expressly 
given to each for the benefit of the whole body. Both of these 
truths are here expressed by St. Paul if the simple and obvious 
way of supplying the ellipsis, proposed by the construction which 
I have suggested, is adopted; while, according to that generally 
proposed, not only are they omitted, but, as an obvious conse- 
quence of such omission, no practical conclusion is drawn either 
from verse 13 or from verses 4 and 5; and what should be con- 
nected with these respective verses by way of practical application 
being thus separated, invita Minerva et invito textu, from its 
proper premises, an awkward and uncalled for interpolation of 
‘Let us prophesy,” and “ Let us wait,” for which there is no 
authority in the original, are introduced to supply the defect. 
The generally received construction which introduces an im- 
perative form here has thrown some ambiguity upon the expres- 
sion advaroylav Ths mictews; and, if we regard the clause in which 
it is found as an injunction, it is attended with great difficulties, 
and consequently with a corresponding variety of interpretations. 
According to the view here taken, it can signify only one thing, 
and agrees with the measure of faith in the third verse, with a 
slight shade of difference in meaning, corresponding with the 
variety in the form of expression, and with the sense in the 
parallel passages. From these we find that God dispenses His 
gifts in a certain proportion or order, with a regard to the require- 
ments of the whole body, and to the adaptation to their reception 
on the part of its respective members. If faith existed only in 
various degrees of strength, then we could only conceive the gifts 


1 The only argument in favour of the ordinary construction, and 
opposed to the present interpretation, is the presence of the preposition 
ev. But this does not seem to counterbalance the reasons for the inter- 
pretation proposed as St. Paul uses év in the sense of to or unto in several 
similar instances. 1 Cor. vii. 15, God hath called us to (év) peace; xiv.11. 
“ Shall be a barbarian unto (ev) me. 1 Thess. v.23, Unto the coming, évr 7 
mapovoia. For cases in which ev is used in the sense of eis.—See Seager’s 
Viger, p. 231. 
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of God as dispensed in proportion to the strength of ‘faith in 
different individuals; but it is evident, that of these gifts some 
are better adapted to one cast of mind, and others to another. 
There is a great variety in the character of the gifts, independent 
of their respective importance; and; as God ohserves a wise order 
in their dispensation, we have every reason to conclude, that the 
complexion of the gift will harmonise with the complexion of the 
faith to which it is dispensed, or with the mental and moral 
qualifications associated with the faith of the respective recipients. 
The bestowal of the gifts in proportion to the degree of strength 
of faith, I believe to be what is expressed by the pérpov, the com- 
plexion of the faith and of its gift, or their mutual co-adaptation 
by the dvadoylay THs wiotews. There is a regard to mutual 
fitness, as well as to proportionate strength, a proportion in cha- 
racter, as well as in magnitude. Two believers may have faith 
of equal vigour, and may, in this respect, be equally qualified for 
gifts of equal importance; but the difference in their mental and 
moral constitution may cause a wide difference in their respective 
fitness for these gifts. Grace sanctifies and modifies, but does not 
destroy natural character; and as all the gifts here enumerated 
are ordinary gifts of the Spirit, this truth applies with increased 
force. 

There can be little doubt, that, somewhere between the fifth 
and fourteenth verses, there is a transition from the indicative to 
the imperative mood, and the only question is as to where it 
takes place. According to the general interpretation, it is at the 
sixth verse. According to that here proposed, it is at the second 
clause of the eighth. In addition to the reasons already assigned 
in favour of this view, I would assign two others. The transition 
is marked at the point here advocated by two circumstances, 
namely, the cessation of etre which had been repeated before each 
particular where the indicative form is supposed to be continued, 
and the transition from public to private functions. Both of 
these take place at the point here contended for as that of tran- 
sition from the indicative to the imperative mood; while, accord- 
ing to the construction generally adopted, there is nothing what- 
ever to mark it, or to afford ground for passing from the declaratory 
to the hortatory style. 

IIpognreta means generally in Scripture the foretelling future 
events, but, when associated with such gifts as ministering and 
exhortation, it is more natural to refer it to that prophesying of 
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the New Testament, which seems to have been a peculiarly power- 
ful and searching exposition of the word and will of God. 

 Avakovia ministering or deaconship, for the word may and does 
signify strictly the office of a deacon, whose function it was to 
minister in the church by superintending the temporal matters, 
such as the distributing alms, taking care for the sick, and also 
the arrangements for public worship. That they also preached 
is evident from the case of Philip. The words d:dxovos diaxovid 
are sometimes used in a more extended sense, as 2 Cor.vi.3, 


‘Ephes.iii.7, and Colos.i.23, in which St. Paul calls himself a 


dudKovos, but this is susceptible of the most obvious explanation. 


The apostle styles himself the servant or slave of Christ, and 


reckons himself the servant of the Corinthians for Christ’s sake. 
All the orders in the church, from the apostles downward, were 
dovAot and Scaxovor in this sense; as all bishops were presbyters, 
though all presbyters were not bishops. 

At elite 6 didacKwv the construction is varied, and, instead of 
the accusative of the abstract noun dvéacKxaniay, in the first mem- 
ber of the clause, which, in accordance with the structure of the 
preceding clauses, we would have expected, we have the nomina- 
tive masculine of the participial duddcxcov. It is natural to 
suppose, that such a change was not made by the apostle without 
some reason, and it seems that a probable one may be suggested. 
St. Paul had urged the Roman converts to form their estimate of 
themselves and of one another, not upon carnal or Jewish prin- 
ciples, but upon gospel ones—according to the measure of faith— 
according to the gifts given them by grace—according to the 
analogy or complexion of faith. He then proceeds to enumerate 
some of these gifts. ‘The species of prophecy which he mentions, 
and the office of the deaconship, were peculiar to the gospel; 
and, in speaking of them, he might, with the strictest accuracy, 
say, that prophesying, and the deaconship, and the qualifications 
for them, were gifts received through gospel faith, for the benefit 
of Christ’s church; and they are, therefore, so connected with 
the preceding word yap(opata, as to mark this. But though 
the capability to receive and impart doctrine, and the qualifica- 
tions for exhortation were also of divine bestowal, and equally 
intended for the profit of Christ’s church, they were not exclu- 
sively gospel privileges, but had been exercised before its publi- 
cation. St. Paul, therefore, marks, by a change of construction, 
the transition from gifts peculiar to the gospel, to those which 
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were not so; and thus frees his language from the possible impu- 
tation of describing, as the exclusive gifts of the gospel, any 
blessings which had existed previously to the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. At the same time he so far preserves the preceding con- 
struction by retaining the use of e’re before teaching and exhort- 
ing, as he had done, before prophesying, and the deaconship or 
ministering, as to mark out all these to be of the same rank in 
one respect, namely, that they were public offices or functions in 
the church. 

Atéacxaria might be well translated for indoctrinating or for 
doymatic teaching. It differs from mpognteia, which, as has been 
already observed, was such an application of the word of God as 
was calculated to. search the conscience and to convict of sin, 
such as that of St. Peter, when he proved to the Jews that they 
had murdered Christ, or that of St. Paul, when he so reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, as to cause 
Felix to tremble. It also differs from mapaxdjots, which may 
be regarded as the office of encouragement and earnest and 
affectionate entreaty. When St. Peter convicted the Jews of 
their sin and pricked them in their hearts, so that they said, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do to be saved? he discharged the 
function mpodnteias. When, after that, he urged them to repent 
and be baptized, adding, “‘ for the promise is to you and to your 
children, and, with many other words, testifying and wapdaxadov, 
he exercised the function wapaxAjcews. AtdacKkania, in contra- 
distinction from both of these, seems to mean what we call dog- 
matic theology or rather teaching, which has also been called 
indoctrinating. The Ephesians are exhorted not be tossed about 
with every blast of doctrine. St. Paul associates it with the words 
of faith (1 Tim.iv. 6), Nourished up in the words of faith and good 
doctrine. He exhorts Timothy to take heed unto himself and 
the doctrine, and speaks of the doctrine which is according to god- 
liness, and, in several places, of sound doctrine (1 Tim. i. 10; 
2 Timi iv. 3; Tits1. 9,11. 3). 

VERSE 8.—O petadibovs, év amrotntu He that giveth, let him 
do it with simplicity. St. Paul now passes from public offices to 
the functions of the individual members of the church, and to 
those duties which were incumbent upon them. The transition 
is very distinctly marked by two circumstances. In the first 
place, ministry, teaching, and exhortation are clearly declared to 
be public offices and gifts, by their connexion, in common with 
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mpognteiav, with yapiopata by an éire, which is repeated before 
each of them; but omitted here. Secondly, the public and 
private gifts are clearly distinguished, and the change of con- 
struction from the indicative to the imperative mood, from the 
declaratory to the hortatory form, is distinctly marked by the 
circumstance, that the private offices, and the exhortations to 
their fulfilment are combined with a reference to the temper and 
frame of mind, in which they are to be discharged, a feature 
which is absent in the public offices, and in what seems, to the 
author, to be a continuation of the indicative construction. 

Now if the imperative mood is assumed, and the exhortation 
commences at the sixth verse, as is generally contended for, why 
should St. Paul omit before prophecy, ministering, teaching, and 
exhortation, all reference to the spirit and temper in which they 
are to be discharged. We would naturally suppose, that, as these 
were the most important offices, there would be proportionably 
the strongest reasons for giving instructions for their proper and 
effectual fulfilment. It may probably be answered, that, accord- 
ing to the generally received construction, St. Panl does give 
directions for the proper discharge of the office of prophe- 
sying, but it must at once be seen that this enhances the diffi- 
culties of that construction; for why should St. Paul give instruc- 
tions for the due discharge of the office of prophecy, and none 
for that of the several offices of ministering, indoctrinating, and 
exhorting? The omission is made much more glaring if we 
suppose that he gives intimation of the proper temper and quali- 
fication for the first office that he mentions—then passes over the 
three next without any such association, and resumes it at the 
fourth, than if we suppose that he gives no intimation of any 
special qualifications until he arrives at the fourth. It cannot be 
said, that St. Paul could not have pointed out. qualifications for 
the due fulfilment of ministering, teaching, and exhorting, as 
well as for prophesying, giving, ruling, and shewing mercy. On 
the contrary, zeal and diligence in ministering, soundness in 
teaching, and tenderness and faithfulness in exhorting, suggest 
themselves at once, as not only suitable, but scriptural qualifi- 
cations for these respective functions of the members of Christ, 
and St. Paul scarcely ever refers to one of them, namely, doctrine, 
without associating with it its proper qualification, unless it is in 
a position which seems to render it superfluous to do so. The 
omission of any qualification before this, and the two other terms 
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similarly circumstanced, while all the others are associated with 
such as are appropriate to them, seems not only inexplicable, but 
contrary to Pauline usage, so far at least as the term ‘‘ doctrine” 
is concerned, if we adopt the generally-received construction, 
and suppose that he is, in the sixth and seventh verses, and in 
the first clause of the eighth verse, using the language of exhor- 
tation. But all difficulty disappears, if we suppose that these 
passages are closely connected with the previous context, and are 
a farther development of its meaning; and that the language of 
exhortation commences only at the second clause of the eighth 
verse. ‘Then the omission of any proper qualification of prophecy, 
ministering doctrine, and exhortation is not only free from singu- 
larity, but the insertion of any qualification would have obscured 
the sense, since St. Paul’s object was to shew, not the proper 
qualifications for the due discharge of these several gifts, but the 
object for which ‘they were bestowed, and the channel of their 
communication. They were all given according to the measure 
and complexion of faith. Whatever gift was received, was 
received in ‘this channel, and whatever gift was received, was 
received for the benefit of the whole church; some were apostles, 
some evangelists, but each received his office for the edification 
of the body of Christ ; whether ministry, it was for ministering 
to it; or doctrine, it was for indoctrinating it; or exhortation, it 
was for exhorting it. And as this absence of all qualifying ex- 
pressions in these clauses proves that they are not hortatory, but 


simply declaratory, so the presence of terms referring to the 


proper spirit and temper for the effectual discharge of the duties 
subsequently enumerated, proves that the imperative construction 
commences with them, a faithful and effectual discharge of duties 
being the proper subject of exhortation. 

The word “ giving” confirms the opinion that St. Paul here 
passes from public to private offices and duties, for the public 
dispensation or giving was, we know, committed to the deacons, 
Amxorns means either simplicity or singleness of heart, or else 
liberality: The former meaning is perhaps preferable and includes 
the other. If they acted with a single eye to their relation and 
duty to Christ as their head, and to the church as the body of 
which they were members, and if every man as he received the 
gift even so ministered as of the ability which God gave, it would 
follow, as a consequence, that they would give liberally. This 
sense also harmonizes with what precedes. As he that. was quali- 
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fied to prophesy or minister received his gift for the benefit of 
the Church, so each private member, who had none of these gifts, 
but who possessed temporal substance, was to regard it as given 
by God for the same purpose, and to dispense it as so received, 

and as a good steward of the manifold grace of God. . 

‘O rpoictapevos év orrovdy 0 édewv, €x thapotntt, He that ruleth 
presideth, with diligence ; he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 
By most commentators this has been thought to be a public 
office, and a proof that what precedes and follows are so too. 
There is not, however, any trace of any such office as that of a 
mpootatns in the Church. The word mpooraris is applied to 
Pheebe, Rom. xvi. 2, and is translated a succourer. Possibly it 
may be used in the sense similar to the masculine noun which 
signifies a protector, who, as a citizen, acted as the patron of a 
/éTovKos or sojourner, and might be translated the entertainer, or 
hostess and protector. The verb rpoiorn: occurs eight times in 
the New Testament, but, in no case, in circumstances which seem 
to point to any distinctive office, 1 Thes. vy. 12, points to all 
their teachers and spiritual pastors in a body, to all of whom the 
Thessalonian believers are exhorted to submit themselves, as 
persons placed over them; and 1 Tim.v.17, seems to refer to the 
same subject, to those in the body of spiritual teachers, who dis- 
charged their office faithfully. Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine. ‘These are the only passages which can be 
regarded as affording the slightest shadow of ground to suppose 
that the word indicates a particular order, and they decidedly give 
no ground for such a supposition. 

The government of the church was not exclusively restricted 
to any one order, whose sole office was government; but was 
associated with other offices, and distributed among them. The 
supreme authority rested in the apostles, and, in subordination to 
them, in the other regular officers of the church, the presbyters 
and deacons. As the limits of the church were extended, the 
apostles transmitted to some one of the presbyters the supreme 
authority over particular churches, and invested him with the 
episcopal office and authority; but it is very evident that the 
superintendance of the church was distributed among its several 
orders, and never dissociated from any of them, so as to constitute 
an onder; the function of which was simply and exclusively 
government. Thus, in the present day, reference is made to the 
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ordinary, only in cases of appeal from the presbyter; and bishops 
not only exercise government, but confirm, ordain, and also dis- 
charge the offices of preaching and teaching. 

These considerations, and the position of the word “ presid- 
ing,” which is placed between giving and showing mercy, acts 
which can be confined to officers of the church only by great 
violence, seem, in addition to the reasons already pointed out, to 
prove that wpoiorduevos does not refer to any public or separate 
office in the church. It may possibly apply to all who, whether 
in an official or non-official capacity, were set to preside over any 
matter; but a careful examination of the whole passage seems to 
lead to the conclusion, that St. Paul begins with public offices in 
the church, and then proceeds from them to those functions in 
the body which, though not public, were severally distributed to 
particular private members, and by which they might respectively 
contribute to the welfare of the church; the rich man giving of 
his substance; the poor, his time or labour; the sagacious, his 
advice; and thus he passes on, lastly, to those gifts and graces 
which were neither public, as prophesying was, nor severally dis- 
tributed to private members as wealth was, but which were 
equally incumbent upon every member of the church, and by.the 
exercise of which every one might promote its welfare and 
happiness. 

All could not be prophesiers, or deacons, or teachers of doc- 
trine. What then! All can, first, im some one way, according 
to their respective position and circumstances, promote the wel- 
fare of the church. Let him who has worldly goods give with a 
single eye of his substance; let him who has not substance give 
of his time or skill. But there are some who have neither sub- 
stance, nor ability to preside over any business for the church’s 
welfare. What then? Even her widows and orphans can pray 
for her welfare; the poorest and weakest, as well as the richest and 
strongest, can promote its comfort by a tender, and forgiving, and 
humble deportment; and all, without distinction, are bound to 
seek the happiness of the whole body by love unfeigned, «.7.X. 

This corresponds in a measure with, and may be illustrated by, 
what actually takes place, at times, even in the present day. 
Is a religious society organized? the rich give of their sub- 
stance, a solicitor perhaps gives his trouble; or a church to be 
built? an architect may bestow the plan, or act as clerk of the 
works, or an accountant may audit the accounts, or a banker 
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receive the subscriptions. And where churches are established, 
churchwardeus are to a cerlain extent wpoiordpevor, presiding 
over temporal matters, and discharging an office requiring dili- 
gence. In an infant state of society, as missionaries well know, 
this co-operation of means from those who have them, and of 
labour or skill from those who have not, is continually called into 
requisition; and in the apostle’s time, when the division of labour 
was in a still more imperfect state, it would prevail to a still 
greater extent. 

VERSE 9.—'H aydrn avuTrcxpitos, Let love be unfeigned, éorw 
being understood. This begins the list of graces, equally and 
universally binding upon the members of Christ. Of these love 
is the crown, being the very bond of perfectness and of all virtues; 
and, as it is the most perfect, it is most necessary that it should 
be sincere and unfeigned; for any defect or corruption in the 
root would proportionably taint the whole character and preju- 
dice the prosperity of the church. 

Arroatuyouvtes TO Tovnpov, KoAA@pEVvos TO AyAI@, Abhor that 
which is evil, cleave to that which is good (éore subaud.). The posi- 
tion of zovnpov and aya0@ seem to indicate their interpretation, 
as closely connected with the unfeigned love that precedes them, 
and to point out that the former is intended, not of mere evil, 
but of anything approaching to malice, anything contrary to love 
unfeigned; and that the latter refers to good offices or kindness, 
to such a regard and adherence to our neighbour’s welfare, as 
sincere love would dictate. This seems to be the view generally 
taken; Calvin regards amoorvyovrtes as signifying more than 
abhorrence, namely, turning away. The clause might be para- 
phrased. Abhor and turn away from everything that is contrary 
to the love of your neighbour; cleave to everything that is dic- 
tated by love, and that may tend to promote it. Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 11, Seek peace and ensue it. 

VERSE 10.—TH diraderdia eis addgjdovs PidrooTopyot, ia 
brotherly love affectioned to one another as of the same kindred. 

TH Tin adAANXovS Tponyovpevot, In shewing honour anticipating 
one another. ‘‘ In gevynge honoure goo one before another.”— 
Tynd. Cran. Genev. ‘* VVith honour preuenting one another.” 
—Rheims. The verb means.to go before, and the clause is ren- 
dered by Mede, ‘* Wait not for honour from others, but be the 
first to concede it.” St. Chrysostom says, ‘¢‘ Nothing so much 
tends to make friends as to endeavour to overcome one’s neigh- 
bour in doing him honour.” 
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VERSE 11.—T} o7rovdj py oxvnpoi, Not backward in zeal. 
What we call zeal is principally shown in promptness, and in 
matters in which we act as it were instinctively, or from a prin- 
ciple so firmly rooted and thoroughly interwoven in our consti- 
tution, as to require no reflection or deliberation to prompt us to 
act. There are many occasions in which we might avoid inter- 
fering for the benefit of others, and other cases in which we 
might act with less earnestness and energy, without subjecting our- 
selves to the charge of a deliberate disregard for their interests. 
Zeal is the feeling that leads us to act at all in the former, and 
with a certain degree of fervency in the latter cases. The first 
are such as call for prompt action, or in which, if we act not 
promptly, our intervention is not to be attributed to zeal; and in 
the latter, if we act not with a certain amount of energy, our 
interposition is as little to be attributed to it. 

T@ wvevpate Géovtes' T@ Kupia Sovrevovres, Fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord. In discharging the various duties or the Chris- 
tian life, and specially the social duties, difficulties and discourage- 
ments are continually encountered, which have a strong tendency 
to damp our energies, and to paralyze our exertions. In order 
to counteract this tendency to an apathetic relinquishment of our 
exertions, and to cherish an undiminished lively interest in 
persons and things, we must do everything as to the Lord, look- 
ing to Him as the observer of hearts, who regards not our success, 
but our faithfulness; and we must also keep our eyes fixed upon 
our eternal reward. By looking up habitually to God as the end 
of all our services, and as habitually to our final reward, we shall 
be enabled, not only to avoid sinking into apathy, however 
numerous or great our difficulties may be, but even to rejoice in 
hope, and to rise superior to all the obstacles to our love and 
zeal, and to all. the afflictions which might tend to damp and 
cool these blessed dispositions. 

* All these datives are datives of relation, that is, in connexion 
with adjectives or verbs the dative is used where the question 
arises whither or in respect to what.”—Stuart. Griesbach, Calvin, 
and others, read xatp@ for Kupi@ in the 11th verse; and Knapp, 
Morus, Beza, and Bengel, retain the latter; and, according to 
Tholuck and Stuart, it has the most external authority in its 
favour. The internal also seems strongly to support it. Doing 
everything as to the Lord is the only effectual source of an 
earnest and stedfast discharge of all duties, and of that fervency 
of spirit from which it spontaneously flows. 
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. VERSE 12.—TH érrids yalpovtes TH Ores brropévovtes’ TH 
Tpovevyn TpooKaptepovvtes* Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribula- 
tion, continuing instant in prayer. Rejoicing in hope, and pa- 
tience and firmness in tribulation, are natural fruits of looking up 
to God, as the Lord of our services, and the bestower of our 
reward; and habitual and seasonable prayer is the great means 
of keeping up in our souls a constant sense of His presence and 
favour, and a firm trust in His faithfulness to give us an ap- 
pointed end. 

VERSE 13.—Tais ypeiais Tov ayiwv KowvwvodvTes, Communi- 
cating to the necessities of the saints, or partaking in the necessities 


of the saints. Stuart renders it, ‘‘In respect to the wants of the 


saints be sympathetic,” and says, that in classic Greek xowwvew 
has always an intransitive sense, and that Gal.vi.6, and Phil. 
iv. 15, hardly prove that a transitive sense should be given to it 
in the New Testament. There are, however, reasons for believing 
that in these places it must be construed transitively. In the 
present instance Stuart rejects the transitive sense, because he 
regards the dative as that of relation, or of that wherein they 
should be sympathetic; but in Gal.vi.6, and Phil.iv.15, the 
matter or relation in which the communication is to take place is 
expressed, and, notwithstanding, there is another dative which 
requires the verb to be taken in a transitive sense, for both the 
datives are not datives expressive of that wherein the communi- : 
cation is made, but one of them is expressive of the persons to 
whom it is made, and is clearly a dative of transition. There 
seems, therefore, no ground whatever for refusing to xowwvéw a 
transitive sense in the New Testament, or for denying that it has 
that sense here. | 

An examination of the different passages in which this verb 
occurs will perhaps serve to explain its peculiar sense and con- 
struction, to which we have no word exactly correspondent in 
English, unless the word ‘‘share’ may be so regarded. The 
word ‘‘ communicate” expresses but one part of it, which is to 
share with others by giving; but we may share with others, not 
only by giving, but by receiving. In each of these senses 
Kolvwvew is also used, and in some cases it may perhaps include 
both. In the sense of sharing by receiving, it is used Rom. xv. 
27, where it is said of the Gentiles that they, éxowwvnoay Tous 
mTvevpatiKkots avt@v, have shared the spiritual things of the Jews. In 
the sense of a joint participation, or perhaps of taking a share of 
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the guilt (see 1 Tim.v.22). Lay hands suddenly on no man, 
neither be partaker of other mens’ sins, so also 1 Pet. iv. 13. As ye are 
partakers or sharers of Christ’s sufferings. In Gal. vi.6, and 
Philip iv. 15, it may include both senses; he that is instructed 
shares with his teacher in divine knowledge by reception and in 
other good things, by giving. St. Paul shared with the Philippian 
church both by imparting spiritual things, and by receiving 
carnal things, or in respect of giving and receiving. So in the pre- 
sent verse the rich might be regarded as sharing with the poor, 
either by imparting supplies to them, or taking as it were a share 
of their poverty. In doing one he, to a certain extent, did both. 
It is evident from this passage that an absolute community of 
goods was not the general rule among Christians. 

Thv ¢irokeviay Ste@xovtes, Intent on hospitality. This is a 
species of communicating, or sharing with the saints, which the 
circumstances of the early church, and the state of society at that 
time would give frequent opportunities of practising. The 
apostles frequently urge this duty, as the want of public inns, 
much less common than among us, though not quite unknown 
(Luke x. 34, 35), rendered it difficult for strangers to get accom- 
modation; witness the want of room which led to our blessed 
Lord’s being born in a manger. In times of persecution, when 
the Christians were scattered, and driven from their homes in a 
state of destitution, the hospitality of their brethren would be 
almost their only earthly resource. It is highly probable that 
these occasions of exercising it were present in the apostle’s mind, 
and that the association led to the injunction that follows, which 
is specially applicable to the conduct of believers to their 
persecutors. 

VERSE 14.—Evtnoyeire tols Su@xovras tas: evroyeire, Kab 
pn xatapacbe, Bless them that persecute you, bless, and curse not, 
Let no injurious treatment lead you to forget the true Christian 
temper. Let your desires and prayers ever be for blessings upon 
others, and let not the greatest extremities lead you to invoke 
evil upon your persecutors. z 

VERSE 15.—Xaipew pera yaipovtwv, Kat Kale peTa Krat- 


ovrav, Rejoice with them that do rejoice and weep with them that 


weep. In this verse we have infinitives instead of imperatives, 
de?, it becomes, or is our duty, being understood. Nothing but 
fervent and unfeigned love can lead to such sympathy as is here 
enjoined, and the first branch of it is probably that to which 
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there are the strongest obstacles in our fallen nature. ‘‘ One might 
think it was no difficult task to rejoice with others; but it is 
harder than even to weep with them. For that is done even by 
the natural man when he beholds a friend in distress. There is 
need of grace, however, to enable us, not merely to abstain from 
envying, but even with all our hearts to rejoice at the good for- 
tune of a friend.”—St. Chrys. It is to be observed, however, that 
in proportion to their faithfulness to the apostle’s previous in- 
junctions, and to their duties as members of one body, would 
believers ensure the sympathy of their fellow Christians. When 
men regard themselves as the members of a body, whose interest 
and happiness they are bound to promote, and when they act 
accordingly, every advantage to individuals flows through them 
to the whole body, and every private calamity, or injury done to 
one member, becomes a public one. 

VERSE 16.—To avito eis GdAHdovs HpovodyTes, Thinking the 
same thing to one another. Various interpretations are given of 
this clause, but they may all be included under two classes; those 
which refer them to an intellectual harmony, and those which 
refer them to a mutual regard or interest; according to which 
respectively the words may be rendered, either having the same 
views, or else having the same regard. Tholuck, Stuart, and others, 
adopt the first, and say, justly, that the latter is inconsistent with 
the usus loquendi. ‘‘ Mihi quidem 76 ¢povety rectius ad intellec- 
tum et animi sententiam eandem, quam idem voluntatis studium 
quod per cvp»rvyiav potius indicatur, referri videtur.”"—Wolf in 
Phil. ii. 2. St. Chrysostom says “Hots yap Kal Td avTo dpoveiv, 
kal pn ayarnyv éxyewv. The former also harmonizes much better 
with what follows. Stuart also thinks, that the es adAXAjAovs 1s 
merely exchanged for év a\An\ots, the usual mode of expression. 
There is, however, room for a significant difference in meaning, 
as well as a distinction in words. In praying that God would 
grant to the believers at Rome To avro év adrAnrols dvoveiv, 
St. Paul prayed for their unity in the faith. But these words 
simply regard the unity as an end, and as proceeding from God, 
without containing any reference to the human influences to be 
applied for its attainment. In the present instance, where he 
urges them 10 avTo eis GNAjdOvs dpoveiv, the apostle has prin- 
cipally in view its progress, and the means of securing it. It is 
to be made an object of study, and to be diligently aimed at. 
Where he prays for unity among them, it is natural that the 
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author and end of the blessing should be the prominent ideas; 
where he urges or enjoins unity, the manner in which it is to be 
attained, the way in which they are to seek it, namely, by 
diligently studying it, is naturally made prominent. From a 
comparison with other similar passages, I think the full expression 
of St. Paul’s.meaning as indicated by the difference between eis 
and éy is this:—‘‘Accommodate yourselves in your views to one 
another. ‘Try to approximate in your views as much as possible, 
to view.all things from the point from which your neighbour 
views them, for difference of point of view is often at the bottom 
of your differences of opinion.” Or else, ‘‘ Dwell most on those 
subjects on which you are most perfectly agreed.” The following 
passages may be regarded as illustrative of the first sense, which 
seems most consistent with the usus loquendi. 1 Cor. 1.10, xu. 25, 
and more especially Phil. 11.2, 3, Fulfil ye my joy that ye be lke 
minded, being of one accord, of one mind. Let nothing be done 
through strife or vain glory, but in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
others better than themselves. And iv. 2, I beseech Euodias and I 
beseech Syntache that they be of the same mind in the Lord. The 
fourteenth chapter, ver. 19, of the present epistle may be regarded 
as homogeneous to the latter imterpretation. Let us, therefore, 
follow after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith 
we may edify one another. So also Phil.i. 15, Let us, therefore, 
as many as be perfect, be thus minded, and, if in any thing else ye 
be otherwise minded, God shall reveal it unto you. Referring to 
the advantage of trying to see a subject from the same point of 
view, from which another who differs from us regards it, as 
tending to shew how far our difference of opinion is imaginary, 
and, to promote unity, Pascal says, ‘‘ Quand on veut reprendre avec 
utilité et montrer 4 un autre qu il se trompe, il faut observer par 
quel cété il envisage la chose, car elle est vraye ordinairement de 
ce cété 1a.” 

Mn ta inpnra dhpovodres, dAXa Tois Tam eELvols TUVaTrAryoMEVOL, 
Not minding high things, but led away, or walking with the humble, 
or else, condescending to the humble. There are two difficulties in 
this verse, the gender of tazrevvois, and the meaning of ovvamaye- 
pevot. Tarrevvois is opposed to tna; and this is regarded by 
some as a decisive proof that it is, like the latter, neuter. Svvamd- 
yowat means to be led away, in a good or bad sense, and is, 
therefore, said to be more justly applicable to the influence of 
persons than of things, and razrevvots is accordingly rendered by 
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those who urge this argument as if it was masculine. Allow 
yourselves to be led away with the despised or humble Christians 
before the Roman court, or else to be led by the humble to 
humility. 

Viewing the words in connexion with the whole passage, the 
interpretation which seems to harmonize best with the context is 
that which would connect itself with the former verse, as an 
injunction to dwell on those points on which all were informed 
and mutually agreed, and as urging, in the present verse, the 
believers of greater knowledge and higher gifts, not to allow their 
own superior acquirements to interpose between them and their 
brethren of humbler capacity, a distance in their respective 
feelings and interests, which would be prejudicial or even fatal to 
their communion, and to the mutual dependence upon and con- 
nexion with one another of the various members of the body. The 
change from things to persons in the last clause of the verse may 
be satisfactorily accounted for in the following manner:—The 
contemplation and pursuit of lofty acquirements in spiritual 
knowledge was not an absolute evil, but when they led men to be 
puffed up, to take no interest in those verities which were com- 
mon to all, and as it were the principal nerves uniting in commu- 
nity of feeling the whole body—when they led the more richly 
endowed to isolate themselves from the other members of the 
body, then they became extremely pernicious. The injunction 
of St. Paul is not, therefore, against high things on their own 
account, so much as on account of the evil consequences re- 
sulting from them to the body of the church, the enfeebling or 
destroying its connective influences, those bands by which the 
whole body is fitly framed together. The apostle’s object is to 
preserve an intimate union between all the members of the body— 
the danger against which he guards, is an estrangement, or rather 
cessation of communion between the stronger and weaker mem- 
bers, between those who were capable of large discoveries of 
divine truth, and the more simple or moderately gifted. Such 
being the case, the union of persons being the object in view, and 
ambitious aspirations in the pursuit of divine truth, the evil that 
threatened the preservation of this union, it would be quite 
natural for St. Paul to say, ‘‘ Mind not high things, but allow 
yourselyes to be occupied, in association with those of humbler 
capacity, in the contemplation and application of what may be 
to you the plainest truths and most trite observations; for this 
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condescension is necessary to the welfare of Christ's body, and has 
in Him as its head a powerful exemplar. 

M1 yiverOe ppovijor map éavtois, Be not wise in yourselves or 
in your own conceit. ‘This confirms the view taken of the preceding 
part of the verse, and of the meaning of inva, as significant of 
high things in religion, and not as interpreted by many, of riches, 
or honour, or other temporal distinctions. Do not allow ambitious 
aims after divine knowledge to lead you to regard yourselves as 
altogether above your brethren of humbler acquirements, and thus 
become wise in your own conceits, by avoiding that intercourse 
which would, by enabling you to perceive the spiritual standing 
of others, lead you to form a sober and correct estimate of your 
own. By isolating yourself, as superior in knowledge to those 
around you, and comparing yourselves with yourselves, you will 
be likely to form a very exaggerated estimate, and to despise 
your brethren. 

VERSE 17.—Myoevi Kandy ayti Kxaxod didovres mpovoovpevat 
Kana évoriov wdvrav avOpamrav, Rendering to no man evil for evil 
purposing things good in the sight of all men. ‘This verse seems, 
like the fourteenth, to refer principally to the conduct. of be- 
lievers to those that were without, with probably this difference, 
that the fourteenth points to the course of conduct to be pursued 
under the odium that would be cast upon them, and the persecu- 
tions to which they would be exposed as Christians; while the 
present verse applies more strictly to their conduct as mdividuals 
in the intercourse of life with those without, and on those oc- 
casions, in which, without any particular reference to their being 
Christians, but simply in such as also occurred among the hea- 
thens in their intercourse with one another, injury was received. 
When they were persecuted and cursed as Christians, they were 
not to curse in return, but to bless: when in the intercourse of 
private life with their unconverted neighbours they received an 
injury, they were in the same spirit to recommend their religion 
by such a course of conduct as would compel the heathen to 
recognise its goodness and beauty. Thus interpreted, the word 
Kadov may be regarded as approximating in sense to ev@nyua, and 
the sense may be illustrated by Phil. iv. 8, and by 1 Pet. u. 12. 
Having your conversation honest among the Gentiles, that whereas 
they speak against you as evil doers, they may by your good works 
which they shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. 
Tholuck quotes aptly here, what Tertullian mentions the heathen 
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as saying of such Christians. ‘‘ Bonus vir Caius Seias, tantum 
quod Christianus (Tert. Apol. ¢. 3).” ‘* Provide” does not, in 
its present acceptation, exactly express the meaning of mpovoéopat, 
which here refers more to a deliberative than an executive act, 
whereas provide is more nearly allied to the word “ procure’’ or 
“prepare.” In the present case, mpovoovmevor seems to indicate a 
looking forward to probable injuries, and other occasions, when 
it would be in their power, and therefore their duty, so to act as 
to commend their faith to others, and in thus looking forward to 
these probable events, to think beforehand, and resolve upon the 
line of conduct which it would be their duty as believers to 
pursue. 

VERSE 18.—Ei dvvatov, To é& bwov peta TavTwv avOpaTrav 
eipnvevovtes, If it possible, so far as it depends on you, living peace- 
ably with all men. ‘ Yf it be possible howbe it of youre part 
have peace with all men.’—Tynd. Christians were not only to 
cultivate peace, but to pursue it unremittingly. There might, 
indeed, be occasions on which it would be impossible to secure it, 
and when, after they had made every exertion and sacrifice in 
their power, the malignity of others would remain unsubdued, 
and would be satisfied with nothing less than a sacrifice of their 
principles—of their duty to God or to His church. Here a stand 
was to be made. This was a concession which was to be re- 
garded as if it was a necessary and absolute impossibility. 

VERSE 19.—M? éavtods éxdixodvtes, ayamntot: adda doTe 
TOTOV TH, Opyn yéypamtar yap’ "Epol éxdiknois eyo avtatro- 
dHaw, eyes Kupios, Not avenging yourselves, beloved, but give place 
to wrath, for tt is written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord. ‘There are three ways of interpreting this passage. 
The first is that in which wrath is referred to the adversary or 
injurious. party’s wrath; the second, that in which wrath is one’s 
own, and to give place is to put off or defer; and the third is 
that in which to give place is to allow to operate or act, and 
wrath is regarded as the divine anger. ‘The last interpretation 
of opyn Stuart regards as established by the quotation which 
follows, but his reasoning is not. conclusive. The sense seems 
susceptible of direct and clear explanation. In Ephes. iv. 27, 
there is an injunction not to give place to the devil, Sidore Torov, 
a phrase evidently of similar import with James iv.7, Resist the 
devil. Give place is therefore used in the sense of not resisting 
wrath. By resistance it would be inflamed; whereas, by yielding 
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or giving way to it, it exhausts itself for want of fresh fuel. The 
answer to Stuart’s remark on the quotation that follows, and its 
repugnancy to this interpretation, is obvious. It would be by 
no means inconsistent for St. Paul to adduce as a reason for not 
avenging ourselves, and for not resisting and inflaming wrath, 
that we had no right to do so, but that, as Christians, we were 
bound to commit the matter into God’s hands. Moreover, this 
interpretation harmonizes most strictly with the twentieth and 
twenty-first verses. Resist not wrath, but rather give place to it; 
and seek to overcome it by mildness and good offices. 

VERSE 20.— Eady ovv rrewa 6 éxOpos cou, wopife adtoy' éay 
Supa motif a’tov' Totto yap mov avOpaxas mupos cwpetoess 
érrt Thy Keparnv avtov, Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head, The Christian was not only to abstain from 
meeting wrath with wrath, but to prove his meekness and his 
desire to terminate all angry feelings by quenching it with sub- 
stantial acts of kindness. The latter part of the verse is variously 
interpreted; Macknight and some others regard it as an illustra- 
tion of the effects of kindness drawn from the manner of melting 
metals, and thus the conduct recommended is the most effectual 
to soften or melt an enemy to repentance. Others suppose it to 
imply pain, but not the pain of vengeance, but of contrition; and 
others again, as Haldane, that it expresses the wish of increasing 
the punishment of the enemies of God. It seems most natural to 
interpret it as done with the earnest desire and wish to overcome 
the malice of enemies. Kindness, in return for anger, would 
either conquer or render inexcusable those whose enmity, not- 
withstanding such returns, continued unsubdued. Those who 
were not won by it would prove themselves hardened beyond 
recovery; and they who thus sought to overcome evil would 
have done all that was in their power to effect that object. The 
aim of the believer in returning good for evil was to soften; the 
increased guilt and hardening that might in some cases follow, 
was not what was desired or foreseen by him. It was a conse- 
quence that resulted from the great depravity of those — 
returned evil for good. 

M7 vin b7r6 Tov Kaxod, adda vika ev TO WyaIO TO Kaxov, Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. If the believer 
allowed himself to be betrayed into angry or revengeful feelings 
or practices, he was, so far as he did so, conquered in his spiritual 
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warfare. Instead, therefore, of doing this, he was not only to 
endure patiently great or long-continued injury, not merely to 
combat passively, but to act aggressively, and by kindness, both 
to conquer his own natural feelings, and to subdue those of’ his 
enemies. How truly has it been said, ‘‘ When we read this 
description of what a Christian community ought to be, we seem 
to be transported to a different world. Certainly ours would be 
a different world if men were governed by these precepts and 
lived according to them.”—Sumuner. 


§ XXI—SUBJECTION. TO THE CIVIL POWERS, AND 
MOTIVES TO WATCHFULNESS. 


Cuap. XIII. 1—14. 


In this chapter, St. Paul enjoins obedience to the civil powers, urging it 
as a duty to God; because governments are of Divine institution, and * 
because they are necessary, not only to the welfare, but to the existence 
of society ; and calculated and intended to promote the security and 
welfare of subjects. The introduction of the subject and the promi- 
nence given to it seem to indicate, that an inclination to transgress 
existed in the church at Rome. Possibly some of the converts there 
regarding themselves as the subjects of Christ himself, might have been 
tempted, particularly in circumstances of persecution, to forget that 
their Lord’s kingdom was not of this world, and that He had given com- 
mandment to render unto Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, as well 
as unto God the things that were God’s. St. Peter saw urgent occasion 
to urge this duty in a connexion parallel with the present. 1 Pet. ii. 12 
—16. Having your conversation honest among the heathen, etc. Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake. For so is the 
will of God, that with well doing ye may put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men. As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of malicious- 
ness, but as the servants of God. 

In the present case, however, it is more than likely that the Jewish 
leaven was working in the church at Rome, not only in inculcating the 
necessity of submission to the Jewish rite of circumcision, etc., thus 
neutralizing the principles of grace, but also in diffusing among the 
Roman converts the well known and invincible repugnance to heathen 
control and domination entertained by the Jews, and in which they 
fortified themselves by an appeal to Deut. xvii. 15. “ Thow shalt in 
any wise set him king over thee, whom the Lord thy God shall choose ; one 
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from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee ; that thou mayest 
not set a stranger over thee, who is not thy brother.’ To counteract and 
combat a view, that could not under any circumstances apply to Chris- 
tianity, which was to be of all nations and kingdoms, St. Paul enjoins 
the duty of unqualified submission to the civil powers, as ordained of 
God. 


VERSE 1.—ITaca uy éEovclais itrepeyovoais vrotaccéaba. 
Ov yap éotw é€ovcia et wn aro Ocod ai Sé otcas vTd Oeod Te- 
rarypevat eioiv, Let every soul be subject to the powers that be over 
them. or there is no power but of God. The powers that be are 
ordained of God. ‘The vaca here is emphatic, and probably 
intended to deprive the Jewish convert of all pretext for except- 
ing himself, as one of the seed of Abraham, and, therefore, not 
in bondage to any man; or as one of the peculiar people whose 
king God was, and who, so far from being subject to others, 
were to be kings and priests among the heathen. Wvy7 is here, 
after the Hebrew, a part for the whole. The Greeks, however, 
used the same. Thus M. Antonius, chap. v. 32, calls unskilful 
men atéyvous Kal duadels wuyds. Cicero says, Familia, Ep. 14. 
‘Vos mez clarissime anime, quam sepissime ad me scribite.” 
‘Lrepexovaats has been almost universally rendered supreme, 
higher, or the like. This rendering is, however, by no means 
most consistent with the context, but seems, on the contrary. to 
weaken materially the force of the apostle’s language. The 
danger of insubordination arose from the circumstance, that the 
rulers were heathens, and would also be persecutors. The force 
of St. Paul’s injunction, consequently, was directed to this, and 
intended to require obedience, not to the higher or supreme 
powers in contradistinction from subordinate authorities, but to 
all the officers of the government under which Christians lived, 
or to all who were over them in any civil capacity, whatever 
their character or position. I have therefore translated it, the 
powers that be over them. This sense harmonizes with the ovcas 
that follows, as well as with the apostle’s argument. 

By some critics this passage is interpreted as signifying merely 
that civil government is a Divine institution, and not that the 
particular persons who hold it or the particular forms which pre- 
vail, are ordered by His providence. This, however, is a great 
weakening and dilution of the passage. God orders all things. 
No doubt some forms are more agreeable to the Divine will than 
others, and some persons are better calculated to rule than others; 
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but, while one form may be in the abstract most consonant to 
God’s will, particular circumstances in the state of the people may 
call for a modification of it, to make it what God regards as best 
for them. Governments and rulers are, in their respective cha- 
racters of good or evil, the most powerful weapons in the hand of 
God for chastening or making happy a people, according to their 
faithfulness to or neglect of the King of kings. Thus Pharaoh 
was raised up as a proper instrument to bring down, by the pecu- 
liarities of his individual character, the justly-merited wrath of 
God upon the Egyptians; and Moses was chosen to be the instru- 
ment to communicate to the Israelites, as vessels of mercy, the 
riches of God’s goodness. 

VERSE 2.—Qote 6 avtitaccopevos TH eEoucia, TH TOD Ocod 
diatayn avOéotnxev' So then he'that resisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God. In the same way that our blessed Lord said to 
His apostles, He that heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth 
you despiseth me, and he that despiseth me despiseth Him that sent me ; 
so, here, St. Paul says, that they who resist the constituted au- 
thorities resist God himself. 

Oi Sé avOeotnKoTes, EavTois Kpiwa Ayovtat, And they who 
resist shall recewe to themselves condemnation. Kpiua is taken in 
different senses by different interpreters. Wilful resistance of 
God, and consequent defilement of conscience, deserve God’s 
wrath and condemnation. For this reason, St. Paul says, that we 
must be subject, not only for wrath, but for conscience’ sake. 
The true intention and force of the apostle’s language seems to 
refer to the punishment which those who resisted would draw 
down upon themselves, from those who ruled, and to declare, that 
this punishment was to be regarded as justly merited, and as the 
punishment of God himself as well as of man, having not only 
God’s sanction, but His actual appointment and sentence in its 
execution, and as coming down upon the transgressor with the 
superadded bitterness of a sign of God’s displeasure (compare 
vers. 4, 5). 

The question of resistance is one of much difficulty, and the 
present passage is variously interpreted accordingly. Jackson 
(Book xii.) treats the question with great skill and clearness, 
distinguishing between subjection and obedience. Subjection is 
invariably due; obedience, in all cases where what is required 
does not involve disobedience to God. This is a point on which 
refusal to obey is sanctioned both by direct commands and by 
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the clearest and highest examples. No exercise of human au- 
thority can require us to sin against God: our first and most 
implicit obedience is due to Him. But with the exception of 
this case, resistance to civil authority must be regarded as exposing 
men not only to civil penalties, but as involving extreme spiritual 
peril. The first Christians would not burn incense to Cesar, but 
they refused not to die. The conduct of the Romish hierarchy 
in the present day, and the language used by their supporters in 
reference simply to the denial to them of a particular local title, 
and their resistance of the law of the land on this point, and the 
spirit exhibited, present as strong a contrast to the conduct pre- 
scribed by St. Paul, and practised by the early Christians, as their 
tyrannies when they are dominant, even to the denial of places of 
worship, and rites of interment, presents a parallel to that of 
heathen Rome, in her persecution of the early saints of God. 
Where government is regarded as a mere matter of compact, 
and a thing to be resisted or dissolved according to the different 
views of the terms of the compact, taken by different individuals 
or parties, it cannot be looked upon as a thing with which God 
has anything more to do than what He has with faithfulness in 
any other engagement—with honesty or veracity; and it can 
scarcely be regarded as a distinct duty. Christianity regards 
authority as from God—regards governors and governed as respon- 
sible to Him, and bound to act according to His will, and not 
merely in conformity to, or as bound only by the terms of a com- 
pact between one another. Where a nation is guided by an 
influential sense of its responsibility to God; and rulers as well 
as ruled act upon this principle, there cannot arise a shadow of 
pretext for resistance; and no man can resist under such circum- 
stances without imminent risk of eternal, as well as temporal con- 
demnation. Respectful, ingenuous, and energetic Christian 
remonstrance with rulers, and legitimate endeavours to influence 
them and the whole body politic by Christian principles is, how- 
ever, perfectly consistent with the most conscientious submission 
to this rule; as is proved by the early Christian apologists, some 
of whom remonstrated as fearlessly as they died submissively. 
VERSE 3.—Oi yap dpxovtes ovK cial poBos Tav ayabav Epyov, 
ara Tov Kaxov, For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
evil. oBos for doBepos, abstract for concrete, so Mark xiii. 29. 
The yap here is to be regarded as dependent upon the first verse, 
and as assigning a proof that they are of God; namely, that their 
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object is to deter the wicked, and encourage and protect the good. 
Both from their appointment, which is from God, and their 
character, which, as coming from Him, was good, obedience to 
rulers is incumbent on believers. 

Oénreis 5é ur) HoBeicbar tiv eEovoiav ; TO ayabov Troie Kai ees 
émaivov €& avths, Do you then wish not to dread the power ? Do 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. In general men will 
live in peace and quietness of mind, in proportion to their integ- 
rity of purpose; the consciousness of freedom from evil acts or 
designs being generally the best safeguard. In the time of the 
first Christians, however, the governors were so far from pro- 
tecting or praising them, that St. Austin and others interpreted 
émratvos, the crown of martyrdom; but by patient continuance in 
well doing, not by factious opposition or threatening demon- 
strations, they at last vindicated their principles which had been 
supposed to be anarchical, and, as good citizens, secured toleration 
and encouragement. 

VERSE 4.—@e0d yap Sidxovds éoti cot eis TO ayabov. “Eav dé 
TO KaKov Trois, poBov> ov yap Elk THV padxaipav opel Oecod 
yap SidKoves éotuy, Exdixos eis Opynv TO TO KaKOV TpdocovTt, 
For he is a minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do evil, 
fear, for he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is a minister of 
God taking vengeance unto punishment upon every one that doeth evil. 
The ruler is to be regarded as a subordinate of God’s, executing 
His purposes. The yap assigns a reason, why those who did 
good might expect praise from the ruler, namely, because he 
acted for God, to whom such conduct was pleasing. ‘Opyiy is 
frequently used by St. Paul for punishment, cause for effect. The 
“‘sword” is here put for punishment by death of any kind, and 
seems to establish the consistency of death as a punishment for 
some offences with the Divine will. 

VERSE 5.—400 avayKn trotdccea bat, ov povov da THhv opyny, 
adra Kal Sia tiv cuveldnow, Therefore we are bound to be in sub- 
jection, not only for wrath but for conscience’ sake. The civil 
magistrate’s authority is sanctioned and supported by God Him- 
self, and, if we offend against it, we offend against God, and act 
inconsistently with an enlightened conscience. Sin is incurred, 
as well as evil penalties, by disobedience. 

VERSE 6.—JAa TodTo yap Kal dopovs Tereite, For for this 
cause pay ye tribute also. The force of yap, which with 8a rodro 
might seem redundant, is probably this. For not only is it 
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your duty to abstain from actual resistance to the civil power, 
but because rulers are invested by God Himself with authority, 
you are bound to pay honestly and cheerfully your share of the 
tribute. It is the duty of believers not only to be im subjection 
to the government under which they live, from conscientious 
motives, but, on the same ground, to pay cheerfully their meed 
to its expenses. T'edXeire may be either indicative or imperative, 
but it seems most natural to take it as the latter. 

Aetoupyot yap Oeovd eciow, eis avtTo TodTO mpooKapTepodvTes, 
For they are God’s ministers attending continually upon this very 
thing. Government cannot be carried on without expense; and it is 
the duty of those who enjoy its advantages, to minister to those 
whose time and energies are taken up in conducting it, a portion 
of their substance. Tertullian remarks (Apology, c. 42, at the 
end) that what the Romans lost by Christians in the matter of 
temple dues was fully made up by their conscientiousness im 
paying the taxes; and it is to be remembered that this submission 
and integrity was exhibited under the government of men who 
were monsters of iniguity as well as persecutors. 

VERSE 7.—Arrodote otv ract Tas dpeidds' T@ TOV Popov, TOV 
dopov' TS TO TéAOS, TO TéAOS' TS TOV PoBov Tov HoBov Te THY 
Tiny, THY TLunv, Render therefore to all their dues; tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear ; 
honour to whom honour. Ilacv here evidently refers not to 
governors exclusively, but to all men; and we have here a tran- 
sition from public to private duties, similar to that in the preced- 
ing chapter, ver. 6, et seq., and an illustration which confirms the 
view taken of chap. xii.8. Winer would supply the ellipsis 
between r@ and Tov Popov by inserting airovyts, and Stuart by 
dei dmatteiv. The odesdas in the preceding clause, and the 
odeirete in the next verse would rather suggest ddeiAere here, 
tribute to whom you owe tribute. There is some difficulty about 
the distinctive significations of gdpos and tédos. By some the 
former is regarded as a tax upon land; by others, as upon pro- 
perty generally, whether moveable or immoveable. Those critics 
who give to ddpos the wider signification, limit TéXos to a capit- 
ation tax; and those who confine dépos to a tax upon land, © 
give to TéXos a larger meaning, as signifying a tax upon mer- 
chandise as wellas upon persons. Judging from the apostle’s use 
of the word, dopos was the general term for all contributions, 
and was used in the same way that the word taxes is sometimes 
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largely used; and, in its limited sense, it applies to all burdens 
upon landed or personal property, while 7é\os was the capitation 
tax which our Lord told Peter to pay for himself and for our 
Lord. 

VERSE 8.—Myéevi pndev ddeirete, ef ut) TO Gyatrav GAANXovS, 
Owe no man anything, but to love one another. ‘This cannot be 
regarded as forbidding the simply coming under liabilities which 
we have every prospect of meeting. ‘Taken in connexion with 
the context, it seems rather to forbid any want of fairness or 
faithfulness in liquidating the demands upon us, whether in the 
shape of tax, or tribute, or any other thing to which the com- 
monwealth or our neighbour has a right, whether it be money or 
honour. Every evasion of such obligations becomes a debt, 
which must either be paid, or which will attach to men until it 
is paid; and if not paid it descends with them to the grave, as a 
debt to the divine justice. The only debt which Christians can 
never pay, and to the perpetual liability and obligation to dis- 
charge which they should cheerfully reconcile themselves, is love. 
That is a debt which being due to God in Christ, and as such 
infinite, both in virtue of the infinite ransom paid for them, and 
because the blessings that flow down to them through that ransom 
are eternal, can never be finally discharged. On the contrary, the 
strongest feelings of love, and the most forcible exercises of it in 
promoting the happiness of their fellow men, are, as, it were, 
infinitesimal instalments of a debt which can never be paid, and 
which it is the greatest happiness to incur. All other unfulfilled 
obligations will, where conscience is not blinded or hardened, be 
irksome and galling. 

VERSE 9.—O yap ayarrav Tov Etepov, voumov meTAHpwxKe, For 
he that loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled the law. ‘The branches 
of Christian duty are various, and, in their most minute details 
and infinitely varied circumstances, could not be enumerated by 
any multitude, however great, of casuistical directions. They 
might, therefore, seem to require an extent of knowledge and 
a degree of acuteness and delicacy of discrimination which could 
be readily attained by few, and which must be altogether out of 
the reach of the many. But, manifold as they are, they are all 
contained in one principle, equally in the reach of every believer; 
and wherever that principle exists, and in proportion as it does 
exist, they will be spontaneously and efficiently discharged. The 
only sure way to fulfil them all, is to have the heart fully imbued 
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with a spirit of Christian love. This is the royal- law, by the 
observance of which men will be safely and surely guided to a 
proper course in all circumstances. 

VERSE 9.—T6 yap: Ov poxedoers’ Ov dovetcers’ Ov KXe- 
aves’ OD wevdouaptupnces’ Ovx ériOupjoes Kal ei Tis éTépa 
€VTONI), EV TOUT TO AGYH avaKeparaLodTal, ev TO Ayannoes TOV 
mAnolov cov ws éavTov, For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear false 
witness, thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other command- 
ment, it is briefly summed up in the saying, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. The ro is regarded by some as Hebraistic, 
this for these. It may, however, be regarded as signifying this 
subject. Avaxehadavodras means “ to add several numbers to- 
gether,” and hence to comprehend several things in one. Eé 
Tis does not suggest any doubt as to the existence of other duties, 
but means rather every possible duty. IIAncioy is an adverb, 
and ovra is to be understood, him that is near you, unless, with 
Stuart, we regard it as an indeclinable noun in the accusative. 

VERSE 10.—H ayarn T@ TAnTlov Kakov ouK épydferat’ mAH- 
popa ovy vouod 1 aydrn, Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. This is the fulfilment of 
the law to which St. Paul referred in chap. 11. 14, as the principle 
under the influence of which the Gentile converts were a law to 
themselves, by which they fulfilled the righteousness of the law, 
which could not be fulfilled by man in any other way, or by any 
but the disciples of Christ: while the Judaizing converts, by 
confining their attention to the letter of the law, and neglecting 
its spirit, were betrayed into a temper and conduct which trans- 
eressed the law, and which led them to arrogate an ungrounded 
superiority to their brethren, and to urge and exact their sub- 
mission to their own prejudices and predilections. 

VERSE 11.—Kai todto, eiddtes Tov Katpov, OTL Opa Hwas nde 
é& imrvou éyepOfvas (viv yap éyybTepov juov 1) cwTnpla, H OTE 
éructevoapev, And this, knowing the time, that now it is full time 
to awake out of sleep (for now ts our salvation nearer than when we 
believed). Stuart supplies to the first clause qroséste, “ do this;” 
and Macknight supplies ‘‘ I command.”  Tholuck observes, 
that kai tovro is well explained by Theodoret, as equivalent 
to kab pdadiota, as in the Latin idque, and adduces as a cor- 
responding passage, Heb.x.25. The time and salvation here 
spoken of are variously interpreted. Hammond and some others 
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Apply it to the deliverance from persecution, owing partly to the 


destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews, and 
partly to the Christians leaving that city before its destruction, 
and to the peaceful days allowed to Christians under Vespasian. 
The whole drift of the passage seems, however, to point to final 
salvation and to the day of judgment. The night of darkness that 
is referred to in the next verse, is that in which ignorance and 
darkness prevail in the world, in which many sinful actions escape 
detection, and in which all sinfulness of heart and thought is 
concealed from view. In this night, the reasons of God’s deal- 


‘ings, as, for instance, His toleration of wicked and persecuting 


tulers, and His requiring submission to them, are more or less 
shrouded from His people’s view. ‘The day is that period when 
what was mysterious in God’s dispensations will be cleared up, 
and the principles, motives, and actions of men will be perfectly 
and clearly manifested, and when God’s people will receive the 
rest and kingdom promised them. That day was nearer than 
when they first believed, and the conviction that it was so should 


‘stimulate the believers whom St. Paul addressed to increased 
watchfulness and diligence. The nearer they approached the 
‘goal, the more earnest should they be to finish their course with 


joy. This argument would not apply with equal force to all, but 


‘would have most weight with those who had longest embraced 
the faith. It would, however, apply with more or less force to 
all. Tholuck thinks that St. Paul anticipated the speedy advent 


of Christ, and adduces Phil.iv.5, 1 Thess. v.6, Heb.x. 37, in 
support of this supposition. ‘The present passage requires no 
such explanation to give force to the apostle’s words; for every 
day of the believer’s life, every struggle, every temptation, every 


‘suffering for righteousness’ sake, is so much labour and suffering 


lost if he persevere not to the end, and is so much past and ac- 
complished of the amount of his warfare. The nearer he ap- 
proaches the end of his course, the greater is his stake; for it 
then consists not only of the reward promised, but of all the 


Jabours undergone in seeking that reward. St. Paul’s language 


in 2 Thes, ii. seems also most decidedly opposed to the supposition, 
that he anticipated the speedy advent of our Lord. 

VERSE 12.—H vv rpoéxowev, 1) 6€ jyuépa hyyixev’ aTrodapeBa 
ovv Ta Epya TOU aKOTOUS, Kal évdvcw@pcba TA OTA Tod dwTds, The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand; let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light. The night 
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in which lie hid those sinful actions known only to the perpetrator, 
and all the evil of the heart, is far spent; the day which shall 
bring all these to light is at hand; let us therefore reflect upon 
our lives now the light that shall then be thrown upon them; let 
us have our conversation in heaven; let us walk as children of 
the light who anticipate the judgment, and judge ourselves that 
we may not be judged of the Lord. 

VERSE 13.—Qs év MEPS evo xnpovers TEPUT OTH OME, uy 
Kamo Kal wots, wn KolTais Kal aoedyelals, wy pid. Kal Gr, 
Let us walk becomingly as in the day, not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying. ‘These 
are all deeds of darkness, unbecoming the day and the children 
of light. 

VERSE 14.—A)N’ évotcacbe tov Kipiov ’Inaoodv Xpiorov, Kat 
THS TapKos Tpovotay pn) TrovetaOe eis emvOuplas. But put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lusts thereof. Here we have the armour of light viewed in its 
source, and as it had been actually exhibited. Our Lord was 
light, and in Him was no darkness. He left an example of un- 
spotted holiness, and has also provided abundantly for the sancti- 
fication of His people. The expression ‘‘to put on” may be 
regarded as signifying either to imitate, or, after the Hebrew, to 
be filled with anything. It seems to refer to the outward exhi- 
bition of the same spirit which was in Christ. Believers are to 
be filled with His Spirit, and to exhibit its presence by an out- 
ward conformity to Christ. In order to do this, they must keep 
their bodies under, and their principal time and energies must be 
given to the pursuit of spiritual influences. When the body is 
pampered, the soul must suffer proportionably; when the spirit is 
engaged in the vigorous pursuit of gracious influence, the body 
will be proportionably controlled and kept in subjection. 





§ XXIIL—DUE REGARD TO BE HAD TO THE SCRU- 
PLES OF JEWISH BELIEVERS BY THEIR GENTILE 
BRETHREN. 


CHap. XIV. 1—26. 


Two views have been taken of the introductory expression of the present, 
- chapter, and which forms the principal subject through the whole of it 
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. namely, “him who is weak in the faith.” By some annotators it is 

_ understood as applying to the Jewish converts generally, or to all who 
had not acquired such strong and clearly defined views of Christian 
liberty, as enabled them to shake off their Jewish prejudices and 

_ scruples. By others, this has not been thought to meet the case ; since 
their religion did not confine such persons to herbs. Hence it has been 

_ Supposed to mean converts who had been Essenes, or who aspired to 

_ high degrees of holiness, and who abstained from all animal food. Jo- 
sephus mentions others besides this sect who confined themselves to 
vegetable diet. Among the heathen, also, many held the Pythagorean 
Views, and did the same; but, as heathen abstinence in this respect was 

_ founded upon gross errors, St. Paul would not have been at all likely 
to enjoin any consideration for such scruples. 

The former view seems decidedly most consistent with the tenor of 
the epistle at large, and of the passage itself. The Essenes and others 
who abstained from animal food did not do so from weakness of faith, 

- but from what a Romanist would call counsels of perfection, and such 
persons rather looked down upon others as their inferiors, in lofty con- 
templation and spiritual knowledge. Instead, therefore, of requiring 
St. Paul’s intervention with their fellow Christian converts in their 
behalf, believers of such a character would have been more likely to 
have stood in need of admonition, and of being warned against an over- 
weening estimate of themselves and a contempt of others. 

The reference to days evidently points to the Jewish converts at 
large, who were still under the influence of early scruples; and the 
objection made by Olshausen and others, that they were not by their 
religion confined to herbs, is futile. Their religion did not so confine 
them, but it required the flesh which they used to have all the blood 
poured out; and, when among idolaters, conscientious Jews might 
choose to live on vegetable food, rather than incur the risk of buying 
in the market either any part of an animal that had been offered to idols, 
or that had not been so killed as to comply with the Mosaical require- 
ments in these respects, In the present day, the Jews do not buy meat 
from the common shambles ; but have it killed for themselves so as to 
ensure the fulfilment of the law of Moses respecting the blood, etc. 


‘VERSE 1.—Tov &é doOevotvta TH Ticte, TpocrapBaverOe, 
pn eis Siaxpicers Siaroyiopav, Him that is weak in the faith 
receive, but not to mutual sentences of each other’s thoughts, or not 
unto uncharitable constructions of each other's views. ‘* Not in dis- 
putynge or troubleynge his conscience.”’—Tynd. Cran. ‘* To 
doubtful desputations of controversies.’—Genev. ‘ To desputa- 
tions of cogitations.”—Rheims. The weakness here referred to 
regards the person’s views of Christian liberty as fettered and 
clouded by his early education, and his long subjection to Jewish 
ordinances as to meats. Tj may be regarded as emphatic, the 
002 
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faith which sets us free from the yoke of these ordinances. 
IIpoci\auBdvw means here to receive into intimate and confi- 
dential Christian intercourse. Avaxpive, from which Scaxpicess 
is derived, means sometimes to discern, or to make out from cer- 
tain appearances what is itself concealed. As Matt. xvi.3, Ye can 
discern the face of the sky, that is, make out from its appearance 
what the weather will be, what weather the sky indicates. Fre- 
quently it signifies to doubt, and also to differ. It likewise 
signifies to judge, 1 Cor. x1.31; vi.5. The only other instances 
in which dvaxpices occurs are 1 Cor. xii. 10, and Heb. v.14. In 
the present case it seems clearly to require to be taken in malam 
partem, and may signify either an uncharitable construction of 
the motives, or of the process of thought and conscience under 
which you respectively act as you do, or else, a judging and con- 
demnation of each other’s principles. 

VERSE 2.—Os¢ ev miatever hayéw TavTa 6 6é acbevav Aaxyava 
éoGiet, One, on the one hand, believes that he might eat all things; 
and another, on the other, who is weak, eats only herbs. One takes 
the declaration of our Lord respecting the absence of defilement 
in what we eat in its fullest sense, and has the clearest and 
strongest conviction that not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth the man. Another is so fettered by his former subjec- 
tion to carefulness in meats and drinks, that rather than run the 
risk of any transgression in these respects, he foregoes all use of 
animal food. ‘The apostle here evidently refers to persons who 
in opinion and practice on this point were the opposite extremes. 

VERSE 3.—O éoOiwv toy py écOiovta pn éEovOeveirm Kab oO 
pn éeoPiwv Tov ecOiovra pi) KpivéTw’ 0 Oeds yup avTov mpocedd- 
Beto, Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not ; and Tet 
not him that eateth not judge him that eateth, for God hath accepted 
him. Let not the one despise the other for the weakness of his 
faith, nor the latter judge the former as if he was acting contrary 
to the dictates of his conscience; for God hath received him. 
He has received him unto His church, and admitted him to the 
‘privileges of His redeemed family. 

The respective errors of the contempt of one party for the 
prejudices of the other, and of the judging on the side of the 
latter axe just such as would naturally exist on the part of 
Jewish and Gentile converts. Of the disposition to judge their 
Gentile brethren on the part of the Judaizers, St. Paul has given 
abundant proof in.the second chapter, while the argument against 
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it here used, namely that God himself had received the persons 
thus judged, corresponds exactly with the character of the Judai- 
zer’s error in the most malignant aspect, namely, the disposition 
to exclude the Gentiles from Gospel privileges, unless they con- 
formed to Judaism, and to regard them as incapable of acceptance 
without submission to Jewish ordinances. There is also a simi- 
larity between the argument here and in chap. viii. 33, 34, which 
supports the view that there is in that passage an especial refer- 
ence to the acceptance of the Gentiles by God, and the impossi- 
bility of any condemnation resting against those whom Christ 
has justified. 

_ VERSB 4.—3d tis & 6 Kpivwv adXOTpLOV oiKérnv; TO dio 
Kupio oTnKe, Tite’ oTaOnoeTat Oé SuvaToOs yap éoTLv 6 Oeds 
atnca avtov, Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ; 
to his own master he standeth or falleth; and he shall be upheld, for 
God is able to uphold him. Thou art thyself indebted to God’s 
mercy for admission into His household, and dost thou take upon 
thee to sit as a judge and master over him who is equally with thy- 
self the subject of God’s favour, and a member of His household. 
By the decision of his own or proper master he standeth. 77x, 
which is not a classical word, is used in the sense of remaiming 
unshaken under trial, as in Ps. 1. 5, Mal. ii. 2; and rirto ees 
fies the reverse or falling under Lad cbeuieiest. 

The meaning of the lech clause of the verse seems to be this. 
Although you cannot clearly perceive the motives under which 
your fellow-servant acts, or how they can consist with a duly 
tender regard for a good conscience, yet God is able to discern 
precisely how far each member of His household acts from the 
sincere convictions of his own mind, and according to the mea- 
sure of faith, in using meats or in not observing days, and is able 
to prove the consistency of such a course of conduct with a good 
and an enlightened conscience, and to vindicate His acceptance 
of those who pursue that course. 

VERSE 5.— ‘Os pev xpives nuépav map’ nyépav, os dé Kpiver 
Tacav nwéepav’ ExaaTos ev TO iOiw vol mAnpopopeio Ow, One man 
esteems one day more than another ; and another esteems, every day. 
Let every man be fully satisfied in his own mind. ‘ For whi oon 
demith a dai betwixe a dai, another demith eche dai”—Wickl. 
“ This man putteth difference betwene daye and daye’— Tynd. 
Cranm. The only controversy worthy of notice in connexion with 
these words is, whether the days here spoken of are merely days 
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of Jewish observance, or whether the equal estimation of all days 
mentioned in the last clause goes so far as to exclude all superior 
regard for any day whatever, whether of mere Jewish observance 
or not. The observance of one day out of seven seems clearly 
to be of perpetual obligation, as well as the other precepts of the 
Decalogue; and practical experience has proved that it has an 
adaptation to our nature, and that its neglect is prejudicial phy- 
sically and mentally, as wellas morally. That the Lord's day, or 
first day of the week, was one of special observance, is supported 
by the testimony of Scripture, Acts xx. 7, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, Rev. i. 
10, and by the earliest testimony and practice of the Church.? It 
scems most consistent with this fact, as well as with the tenor of 
the passage itself, and of parallel passages as Gal. iv. 10, Coloss.. 
ii. 16, to regard the days here spoken of as purely Jewish fasts 
and festivals, which some, as the Jewish converts, might regard 
with reverence, and others, as the Gentile converts, might not 
hold in esteem. Olshausen makes here a remark for which the 
passage affords no grounds. He says, ‘‘an Old-Testament-like 
observance of the Sabbath, such, for example, as prevails in 
England, is, according to this passage, assuredly not that which is 
objectively correct.” Now the passage says nothing whatever of 
the degree or character of the distinction made, but simply states 
that some made a distinction, and others made none whatever 
between one day and another. If therefore the Sabbath was 
meant and St. Paul does not censure its total non-observance, the 
question must be not as to how the Sabbath was to be observed, 
but whether it was to be observed at all or not. But we know 
that it always has been observed, and never considered, at least 
in the early ages, as one of the adiaphora. 

It may be well to notice here several points of resemblance 
between the present and the earlier portions of the epistle, which 


1 If Christians consecrated every day wholly to God, then, of course, 
every day would be a Lord’s day, and there could be no room for any dis- 
tinction ; but this is the only way in which Christianity could be conceived 
as superseding the duty of the especial observance of one day. If every 
day is not made a Lord’s day, then it seems almost palpable, that, so far 
from relaxing in this respect, Christianity calls for a more devout, spi- 
ritual, and entire consecration of the one day to God’s service, with this 
difference, that the observance is dictated by a filial spirit of ves and not 
a slavish spirit of bondage. And in an age where the pursuits of life are 
carried on with such untiring and restless energy, the setting apart one 
day out of seven seems to be more than ever called for, 
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may serve to prove its unity, and to throw light upon both. In 
both we have a reference to God as the only judge, and a rebuke 
of the disposition which would usurp His prerogative. Compare 
ii. 1, and xiv.4. In both we find a fulfilling of the law, ii, 14, 
26, 27, compared with xiii.8; in one case, with a reference to 
the guilt on the part of those who did not fulfil it, and in another, 
to the exemption, on the part of those who did fulfil it, from the 
guilt of the same crimes, adultery, theft, 11.21, 22, compared 
with xiii. 9. In both portions there is a reference to the clear- 
ness and equity of the judgment, i1.1—12, compared with 
xiii. 11—13; to the internal process of conscience, 11.15, com- 
pared with xiv.1—6. In the one, there is also a holding of the 
obligation of the law of Moses by one party, and a not holding it, 
but a guiding themselves by an inward law on the other, ii. 14,15; 
and in the other an adherence from conscience to Jewish scruples 
on the one side, and on the other to Christian liberty, xiv. 1—6; 
and, in both instances, a notice corresponding with the course of 
conduct pursued, and with the relative position of the parties; a 
severe rebuke of the Judaizer who tried to bring his fellow- 
believer of Gentile origin into bondage, 11. 17—29, and an earnest 
entreaty to the Gentile convert not to despise the sincere scruples 
of his Jewish brethren, nor to use his liberty to their destruction. 

A comparison of these respective portions of the epistle will 
strongly confirm the view, that in the doctrinal, as in the prac- 
tical part, St. Paul has in view, as one great object, the vindica- 
tion of the liberty of the Gentile converts from Jewish obligations 
on one side, and, on the other, the bringing the Gentile converts 
to regard with tenderness the scruples of some of their Jewish 
brethren, seeking to unite both in one mind and one spirit. 
While the practical exhortations are of general application, there 
is every appearance of their having been selected and urged with 
the same view as the doctrinal statements, namely, to lead Jew 
and Gentile to regard themselves as one in Christ. The character 
of the exhortations, as well as the manner in which they are 
urged, show this; and the words in which the apostle may be 
regarded as summing up the epistle prove the same. 

VERSE 6.—O ¢povav tiv jpépav, Kupiw dpovet Kal 6 pr) 
ppovav tHhv jépav, Kupiw ov dpovet, He that considers the day to 
the Lord he considers it ; and he who does not consider the day to 
the Lord he does not consider it. He who shows a consideration 
for the day, does so as a matter of duty to God; and he who 
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does not entertain or show any consideration for it, disregards it: 
as a matter of conscience, and of the vindication of his Christian’ 


liberty from Jewish ordinances, and because he considers it a 
duty to God not to submit to them. This verse may illustrate 
ii. 30, ‘* the uncircumcision by means of the faith.” The true 
faith would be the means of retaining the Gentile convert in 
uncircumcision, just in the same way that it would prevent him 
from submitting to the observance of Jewish holy days. The 
Gentile convert who was true to the faith would refuse to be 
bound to observe Jewish days, and would withstand the Judaizer 
on that point, Much more then would he refuse to submit to 
circumcision, if he determined to stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made him free. 

Kai 6 écOiwv, Kupie éoOieu' evyaptotet yap TO Oecd Kal 6 pH 
écbiwv, Kupiw ovn écbiet, Kail evyapiotel TH Oc@, Likewise he 
who eats, eats to the Lord, for he gives God thanks ; and he who 
eats not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks. That 
is, he who eats without scrupulous distinctions, eats with a re- 
gard to God’s will, for he thanks God for His goodness in giving 
him all things richly to enjoy without restriction; and he who 
eats not, does so with the same conscientious regard to God’s will, 
and does not allow the restriction which he believes to exist to 
interfere with his gratitude for what he believes God to have 
permitted him to eat and enjoy without scruple. The liberty 
which the one maintains from restriction is no proof of con- 
tempt for God, or of disregard to His will, for he gives thanks 
to God as the bestower; and both in abstaining and in giving 
thanks, the scrupulous person shows the same regard to con- 
science. ‘This seems to express the force of the use of yap in the 
one instance, and of «al in the other, before evyapioret. 

VERSE 7,—Ov6els yap jpuav éavt@ & Kat ovdeis €avT@ arro- 
Ovnoxet, For none of us liveth unto himself, and none of us dieth unto 
himself.‘ For none of vs lyveth his awne servaunte.”’—Wickl. 
The Christian having been bought with a price is no longer his 
own, and is bound in all the actions of his life to glorify his 
Lord, to make His will and pleasure the ruling principle of his 
life, and, so far as the circumstances of his death depend upon 
himself, to glorify Him 2 that also. 

VERSE 8.— ‘Edy Te yap Capev, TO Kupio Gawev eav TE atro- 
OvncKkopev T@ Kupio aroOvnckopev, Whether then we live, we live 
unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto the Lord. ‘* Yf we 
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lyve we lyve to be at the Lorde’s will, and yf we dye we dye at 
the Lorde’s will.’—Tynd. Our life and death, with all their 
circumstances, are to be regarded only with a reference to His 
will, and to the way in which they may most effectually contri- 
bute to His glory. They are to be regarded as things in which 
Christ as our Lord has the first interest, and which are committed 
to us in trust to be employed as shall be most pleasing to Him. 

"Eayv Te ovv Sapev édvy te amoOvicKouev, ToD Kupiou éopév, 
Whether then we live or die, we are the Lord’s. No external 
circumstances can effect the believer’s relation to Christ as His 
property, as entirely at His sole disposal, and as bound to please 
Him in all things. 

VERSE 9.—Eis totro yap Xpictos Kai amébave kat eynoev, 
iva Kal vexp@v Kal SovtTwy Kxuptevon, For to this end Christ both 
died and revived that He might be Lord both of the dead and the 
living. The avéorn which is inserted in our received version, 
bears internal proofs of an interpolation, and is rejected by Gries- 
bach, Knapp, and other recent critics. “Efjoe means to revive 
or come to life. Comp. Mat. ix.18, John v.25, xi.25. Christ 
died and rose again that He might purchase universal dominion, 
extending to a power over the dead, whom, in virtue of this 
power, He will raise again. 

VERSE 10.— 30d bé, ti Kpivers Tov adeApov cov; H Kal ov, TL 
éEovbeveis Tov aderpov cov; TavTes yap Tapactnoopela TO 
Byars tov Xpioctov, But thou, why dost thou condemn thy brother ? 
or thou, why dost thou set at nought thy brother? For we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ. The first thou, or the 
person who condemns, is the Jewish convert; the one who 
despises, is the Gentile convert. St. Paul protests against either 
judging, or contempt, on the part of these respective parties, as 
not only a prejudication, but an encroachment upon Christ’s pre- 
rogative. The resemblance between the argument and language 
in the present passage and that in the second chapter is very 
marked. There St. Paul censures the Judaizer for taking upon 
him to condemn the Gentile convert, and for regarding the latter 
as without the pale of salvation, because he did not consider him- 
self bound to obey the ceremonial law, or to trust to a legal claim 
for acceptance with God, and for overlooking the clear manifest- 
ations which the Gentile convert gave in his life and conduct of 
that principle of obedience written in his heart, that faith in 
Christ, and that love to God and man, which are the fulfilling of 
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the Law. The pretensions of the Judaizer reprobated in the 
second chapter were of so pernicious a character, that there was 
no room for the Gentile convert to yield to them without extreme 
peril, without, in fact, relinquishing the only foundation laid by 
the Gospel. Accordingly, there is there no exhortation to mutual 
concession. ‘The Judaizer assailed the very foundation of faith, 
and the Gentile convert, as he valued his acceptance with God, 
was bound to offer an uncompromising resistance. All the censure, 
therefore, falls upon the Judaizer. In the present passage, the 
case is widely different. The scruples of the Jew were not such 
as to assail the foundation of faith, the Gentile is, therefore, ex- 
horted to show a tender consideration for those scruples. At the 
same time, the Jew is warned, as in the second chapter, against 
judging his Gentile brother; but this is done in a spirit of mild 
expostulation, not in that spirit of strong indignation which marks 
the apostle’s remonstrances, where the judging was connected 
with an attack upon essential principles, and with a disposition 
to exclude the Gentiles altogether. 

VERSE 11.—Téypartau yap: Za éyo réyer Kupwos bru éuob 
Kappes Tav yovu, Kal Taga YyAwooa éLowodoynocTar TO Oeo. 
For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to 
me, and every tongue shall confess to God. ‘This quotation is not 
literal, but ad sensum, from Isai. xlv. 23. The expression in Isaiah 
is “‘ by myself do I swear.” 

VERSE 12.—Apa otv Exactos judy Trept éavTod AOyov dace 
T® Oew, So then each of us shall give an account of himself to God. 
Appearing before the judgment-seat of Christ is evidently equi- 
valent to giving account of himself to God. Comp. v. 10, with 
the present, so that Christ is here called God. 

VERSE 13.— Mnxéte ody addnjdovs Kpivopevy adda TOTO 
KplvaTe “aAXOv, TO My TEVA TPOTKOMpaA TO ADEADO 7} TKAVOANOV. 
Let us then no longer judge one another ; but judge this rather, that 
no man put a stumbling block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s 
way. Let neither Jew nor Gentile usurp what belongs ex- 
clusively to Christ, the Searcher of hearts and Lord of all; but 
let each cheerfully leave the other to the dictates of his own 
conscience, and to the sense of his responsibility to Christ, and of 
Christ’s constant and unceasing inspection of his thoughts. 
Macknight says, that wpécKoupa is the dashing of one’s foot 
against a stone without being much hurt, and that oxdvdador is 
a stumbling, so as to fall, An examination of these two ex- 
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pressions, and their respective cognate verbs, rather leads to the 
conclusion, that they both refer to the same thing, with this 
specific difference, that the latter and its cognate verb regard the 
subject principally in its character of offensiveness, or its oppo-. 
sition to the views of others, and that the former has especial 
reference to the consequences of the offensiveness, when it leads 
to stumbling or falling on their part. 

VERSE 14.—Oida Kai mwérevopas ev Kupip “Incod, dre ovdév 
Kowvov St’ avtod ef ui) TO AoytCouév Ti Kowvov eivaL éxElvp KoLVOV, 
I know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself ; but to him only who esteemeth anything unclean, it 
ts unclean. I know and am persuaded in the Lord may mean, 
either according to what is pleasing to the Lord, and agreeable 
to His will, or according to my knowledge in the Lord which 
enables me to pronounce decidedly. 

VERSE 15.—Ei 5¢ d1a Boda 6 adergos cou AvtreEtrat, ovKETL 
KaTa ayarnv wepuratets But if thy brother is grieved because of 
meat, thou no longer walkest according to love. If thou refusest to 
show any regard to thy brother’s scruples, and, in the matter of 
mere meats, actest so as to put him to grief, either by stirring up 
feelings of displeasure and of bitterness in his mind, or by tempt- 
ing him to disregard his own scruples and to incur defilement 
and guilt of conscience by following your example, you are not 
walking according to the law of love, which doeth no ill to his 
neighbour, but has a tender regard for his welfare and his feelings 
in every particular. 

M 76 Bpwpari cov éxeivov amrordve Vrrép ob} Xpiotos awéGave, 
Destroy not by thy meat him for whom Christ died. Much ingenuity 
has been employed in endeavouring to evade the plain drift of 
this passage—to obviate its irreconcileable opposition to the 
doctrine of assured and indefectible salvation to all for whom 
Christ died, and to deprive the doctrine of universal redemption 
of the strong and distinct support which it derives from these 
words. By some the destruction here spoken of is maintained to 
be the destruction of the believer’s comfort, or of his edification; 
by others, that it merely means the vexing or grieving him; 
while a third party asserts, with equal reason, that it merely ex- 
presses the natural tendency to destruction, what a disregard of a 
fellow-believer’s scruples would do, if God did not prevent it. 

Any one who will take the trouble to examine all the passages 
in which the word destroy occurs in the New Testament, may 
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readily see that there is not the slightest support in Scriptural 
usage for any modification of its natural and obvious meaning, 
the present passage clearly declares that it was the person himself — 
who would be in danger of destruction, not his comfort, and it 
was for his safety not for his comfort that Christ died. In the 
parallel passage in 1 Cor. viii. 11, the actual perishing is supposed, 
*“And through thy knowledge shall thy weak brother perish, for whom 
Christ died,” which is fatal to the interpretation of mere tendency. 
If such plain and positive declarations are evaded, there can be 
no confidence in Scripture as a guide. That there may be, and 
is, the strongest ground for confidence, that He who begins a 
good work will perform it unto the day of Jesus Christ, and will 
graciously regard desires though faint, and faith though feeble, 
and do far more for believers than they can ask or think, so that 
none can perish without the greatest unfaithfulness is one thing; 
to maintain that no slowness of heart on their own parts—no 
adverse influences exercised upon them by others, no sinfulness, 
nor sins, nor unfaithfulness of their own can endanger those who 
have tasted the powers of the world to come, is another and a very 
different thing. It is not a doctrine at all necessary to the sup- 
port of the very weakest believer—is more calculated to embolden 
the careless, than to commend itself to the humble and diffident, 
and to be seized greedily by the constitutionally daring and by 
a faith which is ready to overleap, as it has been said, moun- 
tains of future as well as of past sin. At the same time, it is 
not the suitable remedy for a person whose faith though weak 
is after a godly sort. 

To believe that God will receive any and all who draw near 
to Him, however unworthy they may be—that He will forgive 
them all their past sins—will watch over them with assiduous and 
parental care—will give them strength for their warfare, and, if 
they do not wilfully and finally withdraw themselves from His 
favour and protection, will bring them safely to an exceeding 
‘weight of glory, is almost more than weak faith can fully take 
‘home to itself. If men of weak faith could firmly and steadfastly 
believe this, they would feel safe and happy. Such terms, and a 
‘firm belief of them are all and more than they could have ex- 
pected or dreamed of, if they had not been fully and explicitly 
revealed. But an absolute—irreversible security—independent 
of themselves, is much more likely to throw back a weak faith, 
than to encourage it. In proportion as we exaggerate the truth 
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we render it difficult of reception by the humble-minded, diffident, 
seeker after God. 

VERSE 16.—M7? Bracdnpcicla ody tudv Td ayabor, Let not 
iihen your good be evil spoken of. ‘Aya@ov is explained by Chrysos- 
tom, Theophylact, and others on this place, to mean the faith or 
Christian religion generally; by Origen, and many others, in the 
more limited sense of Christian liberty. It will sometimes be 
found in such cases that both interpretations are, to a certain 
extent, well grounded; and that each contains a part of the truth 
intended to be expressed. In the present instance the danger to 
be apprehended, and against which St, Paul gives his caution, 
was, that by an uncharitable and inconsiderate use of their 
Christian liberty, the Gentile converts might lead their Jewish 
brethren to take offence at the whole faith of Christ, as the basis 
on which that liberty was grounded; and to regard the Gospel 
as destructive of due restraints. In this manner the way of truth 
would be blasphemed by being regarded and spoken of as setting 
men free from holy restraints, that is, such as some of the Jewish 
eonverts still regarded as holy. 

VERSE 17.—Ov yap éorti 7) Bacirela tod Ocod Bpadcis Kat 
Toots Gra SiKatocvvn Kal eipnvn Kal yapa év IIvevpats ayio, 
For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace ; and joy in the Holy Ghost. The objects which the king- 
dom of God was set up to promote were things of infinitely higher 
importance than meats or drinks. It was not introduced for the 
purpose of providing for the wants of a perishing body, or of 
establishing any mere ceremonial distinctions; but for the purpose 
of bringing glory to God, and on earth, peace, good-will towards 
men. Some interpret the righteousness and peace here spoken of 
as internal; others, as external; and others, as Scott and Chalmers, 
have combined both. Although the latter interpretation seems 
to give a great latitude to the sense, there are grounds for main- 
taining it. The internal righteousness, peace, and joy may be 
regarded as opposed to meats and drinks; the external manifest- 
ation of righteousness and the existence of mutual peace and joy 
are the things by which, in the following verse, a man is said to 
be accepted of God and approved of men. 

VERSE 18.—O yap év TovTas Sovdebwv TO XpioT@, evapeatos 
TO Oc@ Kai Soxipos trois avOpeérrois, For he that in these things 
serveth Christ, 1s acceptable to God and approved of men. Stuart 
refers ‘‘ these things” to meats and drinks, but both what precedes 
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and what follows oppose this. The believer is to serve God in 
those things in which His kingdom consists, and to make every- 
thing yield to them, to lay comparatively no stress on minor 
points, such as meats and drinks; but, in the pursuit of things 
which may promote peace and edification; and to regard the 
former, when compared to the latter, as the chaff to the wheat. 

VERSE 19.—Apa ody ta Ths eipnvns SidKkapev, Kal TA THS 
oikodouns THS eis AAAjXOvs, Let us, therefore, pursue the things of 
peace, and things of mutual edification. Let us enter into such an 
earnest, eager pursuit of the things that may promote peace and 
edification, as will naturally throw these comparative trifles into 
the shade, or at least into their proper relative position. 

VERSE 20.—M1% &vexevy Bp@paros katddve TO Epyov Tov Oeod, 
Destroy not for the sake of meat the work of God. ‘‘ Destroye not 
the worke of God for a lytell meate’s sake.” —Tynd. Cran. The 
meaning of this passage depends principally upon the sense given 
to épyov tod Ocod. By some this is supposed to mean faith, 
which is said to be the work of God (John vi. 29); by others, the 
weak Christian himself, for believers are said to be God’s work- 
manship; and by a third class, the graces enumerated in ver. 17. 
There is, however, another view which seems worthy of con- 
sideration. In ver. 15, the apostle had said, Destroy not for the 
sake of food him for whom Christ died. The salvation of men by 
His own death was the work of our Lord. He, therefore, who, 
for the sake of food, destroyed any brother, pulled down, so far, 
that which the death of Christ had been intended to promote, and 
destroyed the work of Christ. Comp. Gal.u.18. The present 
verse, thus interpreted, is not a mere repetition of ver. 15; but a 
reference to the same conduct in more direct connexion with its 
sinfulness against Christ himself, as being asin not only against 
him for whom Christ died, but a sin against the very sufferings 
and death of our blessed Lord Himself. 

Ilavra pev Kabapa ara Kkaxdv T@ avOpaT@ TO Sia TpocKop 
patos écViovtt, All things are indeed pure, but it is an evil thing for 
aman to eat if it cause stumbling. ‘There is no ceremonial dis- 
tinction of meats under the Gospel dispensation, but every trans- 
gression of the law of love brings guilt upon the man, who, for 
any trifling matter, causes the weakest of those for whom Christ 
died to stumble. Rather than do this, it would be better never to 
taste flesh or drink wine. 

VERSE 21.—Kanov 76 pu) payeiv xpéa, nde mieiv oivov, pndé 
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&y © 6 AdeAhos cov TpocKoTTTE 1} TKavOarifeTaL 7) aoOevel, It is 
good neither to eat flesh nor drink wine, nor anything, whereby thy 
brother stumbles or is offended. Mnédé év @ is elliptical dayety 7 
vei Tt or else mpaccetv Tt 1s to be understood. 

VERSE 22.—2X0 wiotw exeus ; KaTa TEeavTOV EXE EvOTTLOV TOD 
Ocod- Maxdpios 6 py xpivwy éavtov ev @ Soxipater, Hast thou 
faith? Have ttunto thyself before God. Happy is he who does not 
condemn himself in the thing which he allows. Have you strong 
faith in your Christian liberty? Regard it as a matter between 
yourself and God. Let it guide your private conduct, and 
remember that God, who is greater than our heart and knoweth 
all things, sees exactly how far your conduct is guided by your 
convictions, how far your practice in this respect is the clear 
result of your faith. Happy is he who never acts but from the 
clearest convictions, whose private and personal character is always 
guided by clear and decided views of duty, and who never allows 
himself in anything respecting which he entertains doubts; but 
who always keeps on the side of safety in matters of conscience; 
who would rather live below what he believed his Christian 
liberty permitted, than at any time practise what he believed to 
involve a risk of his exceeding it. 

VERSE 23.—0O 8é dvaxpivdpevos, av ayn, KaTaKéxpitar, Ste 
ovK éx tTiotews Trav Sé 0 ovK ex TiaTews apapTia éotiv, But he 
who doubteth is condemned if he eat, because he eateth not of faith; 
and every thing that is not of faith ts sin. 

Three verses which belong to this place have, in the textus 
receptus, been appended to chap. xvi. In favour of their inser- 
tion here are the Codex Alex. 106, Codd. Minuse. most of the 
Greek fathers, the Syriac and Arabic versions. They stand at the 
end of chap. xvi. in the Cod. Vat. 3, Uncial Codd. some Codd. 
‘Minuse. and the Latin fathers. The following critics have, 
justly advocated their insertion here. Griesbach, Wetstein, Mo- 
rus, Erasmus, Grotius, Knatchbull, Hammond, Clark, Mills, 
Wall and others. Various explanations of the manner in which 
the difference in the position of these verses originated have been 
suggested. ‘* Jerome supposes that this passage was taken from 
the end of the Epistle, and inserted here by Marcion who wished 
to expunge the last two chapters. But of this there is no evi- 
dence, and it is equally probable, as Sir J. Knatchbull observes; 
that some of the orthodox Christians of those times removed the 
doxology from its proper place to the end of the Epistle, out of 
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their zeal to retain what Marcion (possibly on the alleged au- 
thority of this passage) was anxious to erase.”—Slade. ‘This sup- 
position of Sir J. Knatchbull’s seems highly probable; and, if 
received, accounts most satisfactorily for what it seems very difli- 
cult to give an account of in any other way. Mills, indeed, sup- 
poses that St. Paul intended to conclude his epistle here, but that 
he afterwards, from time to time, resumed it; but this supposition 
does not at all seem so satisfactory. The conclusion would in the 
first place, be extremely abrupt, and, in the next, all the epistles 
end with the benediction which we find at the end of chap. xvi. 
If we suppose that St. Paul had added the benediction here, but 
when he resumed writing erased it, and appended it to the con- 
clusion of chap. xvi., then we are called upon to account for his 
not carrying forward the doxology in the 24, 25, and 26th verses 
also. The external evidence in favour of inserting the doxology 
here greatly preponderates; and its removal to chap. xvi, subse- 
quently is more easily accounted for than its removal from chap. 
xvi. to the present chapter. Under these circumstances unless 
the internal evidence prove almost conclusively that the end of 
chap. xvi. is its proper place, the position assigned toit here must 
be admitted to have the highest claim. 

Whether we regard the sense of the context, or the conclusion 
of St. Paul’s other epistles, there is not the slightest ground for 
asserting that there is any strong internal evidence in favour of 
placing this doxology, at the end of chap. xvi., in preference to 
the conclusion of the present chapter. On the contrary, in all 
St. Paul’s Epistles, the benediction follows the salutation, nor does 
any one of them conclude with a doxology; while several in- 
stances are found of doxologies in the body of the Epistles, as 
Ephes. ii. 20, Rom. 1. 25, xi. 36. 

The terms in which the passage is couched are also more ap- 
propriate to the context in the present chapter. With the words 
which precede it as it is placed in chap. xvi., it has no connexion; 
but with the present context it has. The standing fast which 
God has power to bestow is a direction and encouragement to 
those who are in danger of stumbling; the establishment of the 
Church at Rome would be secured by the Jewish converts re- 
ceiving that which had been a mystery, viz., the nature of Gospel 
salvation, and the consequent acceptance of the Gentiles (comp. 
Ephes. ii. 5—9); and by both Jews and Gentiles regarding 
themselves as fellow-heirs and of the same body; the constitution 
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‘of which and the consequent duties of its members, St. Paul had 
fully explained in chap. xii. See also Gal. i. 5.. The attribute 
ascribed to God as ‘“‘ the only wise” is calculated to confirm the 
the caution which the apostle had given, that none of them 
should think of himself more highly than he ought to think or 
presume upon his superior knowledge, but that they should reckon 
that to be wisdom which was in accordance with the will of the 
only wise God, and should seek from Him the wisdom which is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy, and which would dictate that mutual tender regard which 
had just been urged upon them. To whichever chapter we 
annex these words, they indicate the scope of the Epistle, which 
was to unite the Jewish and Gentile converts on terms consistent 
with the truth, and to bind them together, and establish them, 
not at the expense of any part of the truth, but by a full and 
clear exposition of it. 

_ VERSE 24.—T@ 6€ duvapévo tas otnpi—ar Kata TO evaryyé- 
ALov pov, But to Him who is able to establish you according to my 
gospel. There is an ellipsis here, which may be supplied by % 7 
d0£a, be glory; or else, as Erasmus Schmid proposes, cuviotnpt 
Dyas, 1commend you. The latter would agree better with the 
® in the twenty-sixth verse. I commend you to Him who is able 
to establish you, to whom be glory. The establishment spoken of 
has reference to the apostle’s reasoning in the fourth verse. That 
God is able to establish those who look to Him as their Lord, 
and who guide their conduct by a conscientious regard to what 
they believe to be His will, is the truth enunciated in the begin- 
ning of the chapter. In the present passage this truth is farther 
expanded; and the manner in which this establishment is to be 
effected by God, and looked for by His people, is stated to be in 
accordance with, and by clearer discoveries of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and of the mystery which was kept secret in former 
ages, but which had been now clearly revealed. Compare 
Phil. iii. 15. 

Kai 76 knpvypa “Incod Xpictov, kata atroxdduw pvatnpiov 
xpovols alwviors ceavynuévov, And the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
according to the revelation of the mystery kept secret during the 
times of the ages. The preaching of Jesus Christ is not a mere 
repetition of the preceding idea, according to my gospel, but may 
be intended to express, either Christ’s being the end and aim of 
the law, in which sense compare 1 Cor.i.23; 2 Cor.i.19, iv. 5, 
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or that St. Paul preached the true gospel, of which his continu- 
ally setting forth Christ was a proof; or, lastly, it may mean, 
that the carrying out and making fully known the principles of 
the gospel would be the means of establishing them; the gospel 
being the remedy, and the preaching the application of it. 
Colos. i. 27, 28. 

VERSE 25.—PavepwOévtos dé vov, But now made manifest. 
These words have by many commentators been connected 
with the words that follow, viz. by the prophetic writings; 
and by doing this, and supposing that the ellipsis in the 
twenty-fourth verse must be supplied by 4 7 d0ga, the whole 
passage has been involved in inextricable difficulty, and the te 
which precedes ypadaa and the # in the twenty-sixth verse can- 
not be accounted for. By conceding what seems most natural, 
that the words to be supplied, as governing 7@ 6€ Suvapéva Oce, 
must be such as not to convey the sentiment which is fully ex- 
pressed after the relative, namely, an ascription of glory, but a 
commendation, as cuvioTHyt, or the like, all difficulty connected 
with the relative @ vanishes; and by connecting the dua ypadav 
with the yywpioGévros which follows, the re before ypadoy is not 
only free from difficulty, but is absolutely required. That there 
should have been any hesitation in adopting this arrangement 
seems singular, when we take into consideration that the words 
davepos pavepow are never applied to the light thrown upon the 
gospel by the prophetic writings. Stuart, indeed, maintains that 
Rom. iii. 21 concurs with the present passage, and that the wap- 
TUpoUvpevn VITO TOU vOmou Kal TOV mpopyToyv there is, in all essen- 
tial respects, the same with the davepwhévros 5é voy here used. 
This seems to be a strange conclusion. In both passages the 
word davepow occurs, and in both it is followed by a similar 
term. In Rom. iii.21, which is free from difficulty, the mani- 
festation is merely said to have now taken place; but it is added, 
that it is witnessed by the law and the prophets. To infer from 
this circumstance that the waptupovpévy in that, and the yvwpio- 
Gévros in this passage were, if not synonymous, of similar import, 
the latter word being taken in the sense of certified; and that 
the usus loquendi required the prophetical writings to be taken, 
as in 111.21, not with davepwlevTos, but with the word which 
followed it, would be a natural conclusion, but to draw an in- 
ference to the very reverse seems to be contrary to all reason. 

The whole force of Stuart’s objection to the connexion of the 
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words ypagav mpodytixav with yvwptobévtos is, that gavepw- 
Gévtos Se viv would be left in too nude a state. But, if we turn 
to iii. 21, we find it in quite as nude a state, if we except the 
presence of the subject, and the qualifying phrase without the law, 
neither of which was here required, and, in Colos.i. 16, the only 
adjunct to the same phrase is to his saints. Reiche’s objection, 
that too much is connected with yvwpicGévros, seems equally 
futile, although the construction which Stuart advocates gives 
‘some grounds for it. He would apply a xai before cat’ émitayiy, 
uniting what precedes the xal with davepwOévtos, and what fol- 
lows with yvwpicbévtos. Although, at first, sight this may seem to 
diminish the bulk of the phrase dependent on yvwpicbévTos, it 
actually increases it; because it makes the xar’ émetayny, and all 
that follows, immediately dependent upon that word; whereas, 
by the other construction, the only words that are immediately 
dependent upon yvapicbévtos are dia ypadav mpodytixav, and 
what follows may be regarded as parenthetical, or, at least, as 
merely exegetical of the object of its “ being made known by 
the prophetic writings,” and as only indirectly dependent on 
yvopicévros. 

Ata te ypahav mpodytixav, kar émitaynv Tod aiwviov cod, 
Eis UTAKOnV TrioTEwWs eis TAaVTA TA EOVN yvwpiabEvTos, And by the 
scriptures of the prophets, according to the commandment of the ever- 
lasting God, made known to all nations to bring them to the obedience 
of faith. The features of the mystery which were least known 
were two, salvation through faith, and, secondly, participation in 
its blessings by all nations. 

VERSE 26.—Movm codm Od 8a 'Inoot Xpictod, 6 7 Sd£a 
eis Tovs aiavas. Aunv, To the only wise God by Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever. Amen. The apostle commends them to 
the only wise God through Jesus Christ, by whom alone be- 
lievers have access to the Father. 





§ XXIII—FURTHER EXHORTATIONS TO MUTUAL 
CONSIDERATION AND TO UNITY. 


Cuap. XV. 1—33. 
VERSE 1.—Odelropev S€ jpets of Svvatol Ta doOevnpata TOV 


divvatav Baotdvew, But we who are strong ought to bear the 
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infirmities of the-weak. The force of dé is here adversative, and 
the train of reasoning seems to be this. ‘ God alone is able to 
establish you, and that, according to my Gospel; but we are 
bound to strive in a subordinate capacity for the same object, and 
upon the same principles. The establishment of His church 
being a purpose for which God has made such long preparations, 
and given so much, they who are its members are under the 
most powerful obligations to seek the same end, and, with this 
view, they who are strong are bound to bear the infirmities of 
their weaker brethren, and so, to fulfil their part in the great 
scheme. Avuvaroi, those who are strong in faith, free from Jewish 
scruples respecting meats and drinks. Baotafew to bear or 
carry, and also to bear with. The former sense is to be pre- 
ferred here: they were not only to tolerate their weaknesses, but 
to bear them, to abridge their own liberty, rather than offend a 
weak brother. . 

Kai pi) éavtots dpéoxew, And not to please ourselves: i. e. not 
to live or act merely with a reference to our own pleasure, or 
even our own liberty, or personal views. 

VERSE 2.—'Exactos hpdv TO TAnclov apeckéTw Eis TO dyin 
Mpos oixodounv; Let each of us please his neighbour for his good to 
eeuee tan: Stuart renders this, ‘‘in respect to that which is 
good,” but not happily. Edification is the ultimate object, mutual 
regard for each other’s good is the means urged for its attainment, 
which is distinctly marked by the prepositions used. 

VERSE 3.—Kal yap 6 Xpuiotos ovy éavte tpecev, For Christ 
also did not please himself. The edification of His church is 
God’s great object in giving the Gospel, and what it is the duty 
of all its members to seek; and, in effecting this object by His 
labours upon earth, even Christ did not carry it out by pleasing 
Himself, but, both by. His example and ministry, He illustrated 
and enforced the duty of pleasing others. 

Arr\a Kalas yeyparrar Oi dvedvcpol TeV bverdilévTeov oe 
évrérrecov én éué, But, as it- is written, The reproaches of them 
that reproached thee fell upon me. This is a quotation from 
Ps. xix. - ‘* That this psalm was spoken of the Messiah, we learn, 
from verse 22, which is applied to Christ, John xix.-28, 29, and 
from the baie part of the verse from which the present quota- 
tion is made, applied to Christ, John ii. 17. The Jews them- 
selves say, that the things contained in this psalm shall be 
accomplished in the days of the Messiah’—Whitby. Our Lord 
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himself declared that He came not to do His own will, but His 
who sent Him. The whole force of man’s natural enmity to 
God, and of the opposition to His holy character which existed 
among the Jews, fell, therefore, upon Him who allowed neither 
dangers, nor injurious conduct to turn Him aside from doing 
His Father’s will, in fulfilling which, He lived a man of sorrows, 
and died a malefactor’s death, Possibly St. Paul referred to our 
Saviour’s conduct in the words of prophecy, instead of doing so 
by a direct appeal to His life, in order that he might impress 
more strongly upon the Jews the duty of mutual forbearance, as 
having been inculcated by the prophetic writings, and as being 
proved to be a part of the Gospel mystery, wrapped up in some 
measure of obscurity in the words of prophecy, but now clearly 
made manifest by its fulfilment in our Saviour’s actual life. 
Viewed in this light the quotation is not inapposite. If Christ, 
when working out the general salvation upon earth, followed, 
implicitly, and without any regard to the griefs and pains to 
which it exposed Him, the will of His Father, it is surely our 
duty to sacrifice our own feelings, and to exercise the same self- 
denial, that we may promote, according to our respective oppor- 
tunities, the same object, namely, the edification of that body, 
for which He thus toiled, and suffered, and endured reproach. 
If, with this disregard of His own sufferings, we combine the 
condescension to the ignorant, the tenderness to the weak-hearted, 
the compassion on those who were erring, and the inexhaustible 
patience and long-suffering with those who were slow of heart, 
that our blessed Lord exhibited, in fulfilling His ministry, the 
support to be derived from such an example seems complete. 
Christ entirely resigned His own will, in the first instance, to 
that of His Father, and, in carrying out the work assigned to 
Him, He sympathized with, and stooped to enlighten the most 
ignorant, to reclaim the most vile, to revive the most abject. 
The same regard for God’s will and the same tenderness to our 
brethren are incumbent upon us. 

VERSE 4.—Oca yap tpoeypadn eis Thy huetépay SidacKadiav 
mpoeypagoy, iva Sia THs bropovas Kal THs TapakAjoews TOV 
ypapav, tiv édrrida éywpev, Fur whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope. ‘The connexion 
here has been considered difficult, and the force of yap not easy 
to be discovered. The-difficulty seems to have arisen from con~ 
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fining the attention too closely to the immediate context, and 
from, not embracing the scope of the whole. The Gospel was a 
mystery of which some of the features were designedly involved 
in greater obscurity than others. Among. these was the future 
fellowship of the Jews and Gentiles in one body. Probably this 
was so ordered, because, if it had been more clearly made known, 
it might have operated unfavourably upon the Jews, by leading 
them to regard with a more favourable eye their idolatrous Gen- 
tile neighbours. This would have added power to a temptation, 
often too strong as it was. 

When the Gospel was clearly made. known, and the. Gentiles 
were converted to God, one consequence was, that the prejudices. 
of the Jews against the Gentiles, which acted as a safeguard 
against idolatry to the. former, when the latter were idolators, 
became, if persisted in, prejudicial to the unity and welfare of the 
Christian church. To overcome these prejudices, nothing was 
more powerful than to. shew that the words. of prophecy pre- 
dicted a fellowship of Jew and Gentile. through faith in Christ, 
By so doing, the Jew. would be led to possess his soul in patience, 
and would be comforted. when he perceived, that, although con- 
trary to his early prejudices, the Gospel kingdom and its princi- 
ples had been foretold, and that there was, therefore, no ground 
for regarding it as opposed to the Old Testament. The Gentile 
would also be comforted by perceiving, that, under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, God had shewn His regard for him, and had 
been preparing the means for his admission to His Sevag 

Some regard “ patience” as that grace in the abstract, but it 
seems best to connect it and “consolation” equally with the word 
‘* Scriptures.” The Scriptures are a ground for patience, as well 
as consolation, and, in. the present case, this seems to be specially 
intimated. The Jew was likely to be betrayed into impatience 
of the admission of the Gentile convert through faith, and not- 
withstanding his disregard for Jewish ordinances; and nothing 
could be expected to produce a mutual. patience and toleration, 
under the law of Christ, but a reference to the Word, which 
would point out to the Gentile that the prejudices of his Jewish 
brethren were founded upon what had been the will of God, and 
to the Jew that the same word foretold the admission of the 
Gentiles, and that, through faith, and without submission to 
Judaism. Thus both parties would have hope that—though 
differing in their views in some respects—each was sceking to. 
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please God, and would finally be made partaker of His 
glory. 

VERSE 5.—‘O 6€ Ocds Tis bropovis Kal THs TapaKAjncews Sdn 
vuiv TO avTO hpoveiv év GAANnAOLs KaTa Xpiotov Incody, But the 
God of patience and consolation grant you to think the same thing 
among one another according to Christ Jesus. By some critics 
dpoveiy is regarded as referring to the willand affections, and 
Haldane decides, in his usual authoritative style, that it ‘zs to 


be so understood.” Its application to matters of belief is 
much more consistent with what follows, and with the parallel 
passages. 


- VERSE 6.—'Iva 6poOupadov ev évi otopats So€aknTte Tov Oedv 
nai Ilarépa tod Kuplov jpav ’Inood Xpictod, That ye may with 
one mind and one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This is expressive of the closest unity of sentiment; 
since that alone could enable them to adopt the same language. 
Almost all bodies of Christians recognise the desirableness, and 
even necessity, of a common form of sound words, however much 
they may pretend to slight, and regard as unattainable, such a 
union as the apostle here urges. Creeds and articles of belief are 
held necessary by all but the wildest enthusiasts. Rules for 
ecclesiastical polity are equally required; and, although many 
dispense with a common form of prayer, yet all are obliged to 
have recourse to a common and set form to unite in singing 
praises, and, in some cases, in singing prayers, where the psalms 
of Scripture are used. 

The remarks of Haldane, made in his usual dictatorial style, 
are an illustration of that species of comment which tries how 
far it can neutralize, and speak in opposition to, the language 
which it professes to explain and enforce. He admits, that union 
of belief in all things tends much to harmony, but adds, “ It is 
equally true, that difference of sentiment in some things tends 
more to manifest the degree of advancement in the things of 
God.” The matter may be enclosed in a very small compass, and 
explained in very few words. Ifa thing is equally well known, 
and in the same respects, by two persons, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion between them. Difference of opinion is, therefore, 
a proof of ignorance on one side or the other, or on both; and, in 
proportion as men are truly enlightened, they will approximate 
in opinion; and, if perfectly enlightened, they will as perfectly 
coincide. The nearer we approach to such a state, the nearer we 
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approach to that which-God has enjoined, to what our blessed 
Lord prayed for, and to the perfection of Christian fellowship 
*“* That they all may be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us” (John xvii. 21). 

VERSE 7.—4.0 tpocdapBdaverbe addAjdouUs, KaO@s Kal oO 
Xpiortds mpoteAdBeto twas eis ScEav Ocod, Wherefore receive ye 
one another, even as Christ also hath received you to the glory of 
God. As it is clearly to be seen, that it has been God’s purpose 
to gather together in one all things in Christ, and as Christ 
Himself has, in the execution of this purpose, received both Jew 
and Gentile, even so, in subservience to the same purpose, and in 
accordance with what Christ has done, receive ye one another, 
and regard one another as members of one body. When He, 
who is the head of the household, and who only has a right to 
dictate the qualifications for admittance, and to decide who does, 
and who does not possess them, admits or receives an inmate, 
this, in itself and de facto, imposes an obligation upon every 
member to look upon the person so admitted as having a title to 
the fellowship of all the household as indisputable as hisown. It. 
is evident that, throughout the practical part of the epistle, the 
unity of the church at Rome according to Christ, or on principles 
consistent with the truth as it is in Him, was as strongly present 
in St. Paul’s mind, as it had been in the doctrinal part; and that 
it was, in fact, the great object in view. The losing sight of this 
has given rise to the difficulties which are supposed to exist in 
the connexion of some of the verses in the end of the preceding 
and in the beginning of the present chapter. 

VERSE 8, 9.—Aeyo 86, Incoby Xpiorov OudKovov yeyevic Oat 
TepiTouns, vTEp adnetas Ocod, eis TO BeBarwoat Tas évaryyeNias 
tov watépwv. Ta && éOvn itrép édéovs So&dcat Tov Ocov, xabas 
yéypamTa Ata todto éEoporoynoopat cor ev EOveot Kal TO 
ovopnati cov aro, Now I say that Jesus Christ was a minister of 
the circumcision for the truth of God, to establish the promises made 
to the Fathers, and that the Gentiles might glorify God for His 
mercy, as it 1s written, ‘‘ For this chee I will confess to thee among 
the Gentiles, and sing unto thy name.” St. Paul now adduces par- 
ticular reasons for mutual love and regard, on the part. “of f Jews 
and Gentiles, and specially, for the former regarding the latter as 
one with themselves, since they had not only been received bj 
Christ, but their reception had been foretold by the Jewish 


prophets. Christ was a minister of the circumcision, and He 
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came to establish the promises made to those who were the. 
progenitors of the Jews. This was a reason why the Gentile. 
should love and reverence ‘the Jew, similar to that adduced in 
chap. xi. 17. Whatever spiritual blessings the former enjoyed, 
had come to him through the circumcision, and the promises 
made to the fathers as their channel. He was made partaker of 
the fatness of the good olive. At the s same time, the declaration, 


ee 


that Christ came_to_confirm_the. promises made to the fathers, ¥ _ was 





calculated to conciliate and comfort the Jew, as 3_well-as to. lead 
the Gentile to regard ‘him with love. 

e declaration, that the enabling the Gentiles to glorify God 
was also an object of Christ’s coming, was intended to impress 
upon the Jew his obligation to Tegard the Gentile as a fellow-heir 
of the same promises. The promises made to the fathers embraced 
Gentiles as well as Jews, and such of them as embraced Jew 
and Gentile, and such as referred specially to the latter, rested 
upon the same God and upon His faithfulness for their fulfilment. 
Whatever, therefore, could be said of the truth and certainty of 
the one class of prophecies, necessarily belonged to the other 
class also; and whoever heartily received the one was bound to 
receive and act upon the other, with the same cordiality. The 
fact, that the promises made to the fathers, and more clearly and 
fully expanded by the prophets, embraced the Gentiles, was a 
reason why the Jews should regard the honour of these promises, 
as mixed up with the conversion and acceptance of the former. 
That they had been led to enter was a fulfilment of the promises 
to the fathers, that in their seed all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed, and of the prophecies which specially mentioned the 
manner in which this would be effected. ‘This was, therefore, to. 
be to the Jewish converts a confirmation of their faith, and should 
be a source of rejoicing and of feelings of good will to their 
Gentile brethren. This was the effect that it had upon David, 
when he looked forward to it; and, if they were imbued with 
the same spirit as that which animated him, or the Saviour of 
whom he prophesied and wasa type, they would rejoice also. 

Verses 10—12.—Kal rarw dréyer’ EvppavOnte €Ovn, peta 
Tov Aaod avTov. Kal mddw Aiveite tov Kipiov mdavta ta é6vn, 
Kal érawéoate avTov Tavtes of Xaol. Kal mrdadw Hoaias réyer" 


“_ oe Cel a 3 \ eee 9 , yA 20 a 52.9 
ora, n pita tod Tecoai, Kai 0 avictauevos apyew €Cvav ér 


avt@ EAvn értriodaw, And again he saith, Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with 
Fis people. And again, Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and laud, 
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Him, all ye people. And again, Esaias saith, There shall be: a root 
of Jesse, and He that shall rise to the reign over the Gentiles; in 
Him shall the Gentiles trust. Most commentators suppose that: 
this is taken from Deut. xxx. 43; but the quotations which 
precede and follow it are taken from the psalms, and the wadw 
Aéyet, again he says, seems to point to the same sacred writer. 
There is, therefore, some reason for Calvin’s supposition, that it is 
taken from Psalm. lxvii. 5, but not on the ground which Calvin 
assigns. He says, ‘‘ Moses’ design there (Deut. xxxii.) was to 
terrify the adversaries of Israel by setting forth his greatness, 
rather than to invite them to a common joy, I hence think. that 
this is quoted from Psalm lxvu. 5. The observation on Deut. 
xxxli. 43 seems incorrect. It 1s clearly homogeneous with the 
sentiment in Psalm lxvii. 5.” The mghteousness of God’s judg- 
ments are frequently referred to as a ground for general rejoicing, 
and His care for those who trust in Him, and His determination 
to punish those who are at the same time His and their enemies, 
as a reason why all the nations should exult in Him (Psalms 
Iviii. 10, xlvii., Lxvii., xevi. 10). 

VERSE 13.—O 8 Oeds THs éAmidos TANpdoaL buds Taons 
xapas Kal eipnyns ev TO mioTevelv, Els TO TEpLacEveLy UUAas eV TH 
énmrids, ev Suvapet IIvedparos ayuov, Now may the God of hope fill 
you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. ‘The apostle’s object’in the 
previous exhortations, and the quotations adduced to support them 
is here clearly exhibited. He had exhorted them to maintain 
goodwill and peace, as members of the same body, chap. xii.; on 
the principle of love, chap. xii. 8, e¢ seg.; and, in the present 
chapter, by urging upon them the cultivation of mutual joy, or 
of a common rejoicing of Jewish and Gentile converts, as heirs 
of the same promises. He now invokes this blessing upon them, 
directs their attention to Him who is the God of all consolation, 
and to the blessed agent who works in believers all those gifts 
and graces which God bestows. 

Verse 14.—ITérecpas 6é, addedgot pov, kal adtis eye rept 
bpev, OTL Kal avTol peotot éote aryalwovvns, TemAnpwpévot 
mTdons yvaoews, Suvdpevos Kal GAAjdovs vovOeteiv, But I myself 
also am persuaded, my brethren, concerning you, that ye also are full 
of goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to admonish one 
another. After having commended them to God, St. Paul now 
' expresses his strong persuasion, that they actually were under the 
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influence of those dispositions which he had both urged and in- 
voked upon them. It is as if he had said, ‘‘ These urgent exhor- 
tations and prayers in your behalf do not proceed from a belief 
that you are destitute of these things; but, on the contrary, they 
are animated and strengthened by a strong conviction that you 
possess them, and will increase in them. ‘This persuasion gives 
energy both to my entreaties to you, and to my prayers to God 
in your behalf. : 

VERSE 15.—Todunpotepov dé eypawra vpiv, aderdot, ao 
Hépous @s érravaplpvncKov vas, Sia THY yap THv dobciody jot 
vmo Tov Qeovd, But I have written unto you more boldly, brethren, 
partly as stirring you up to remembrance, through the grace given me 
of God, There is much difference of opinion regarding the con- 
nexion of a6 pépouvs. Some critics make it qualify modunpo-~ 
TeEpov, aS meaning, with it, somewhat more boldly; others join it 
with the verb, ‘‘ I have written in part,” or, as others would 
render it, ‘‘ I have written in this part,” or, as Stuart would 
render it, ‘‘in some parts of the epistle.” It might be a better 
interpretation than any of these to connect it with what follows. 
The apostle wishes to put his writing to the Romans, and the 
manner in which he had done so, on the most conciliatory foot- 
ing. To effect this, he says that he feels persuaded that they. 
were filled with all goodness and knowledge. If this actually 
was the case, or if St. Paul believed that it was, all that could be 
done was to stir them up to the remembrance of what they knew, 
and to the exercise of the graces which they possessed. But. to 
have said, that he had merely reminded them of what they knew, 
would have been to conciliate their attention to what he had 
said at the expense of truth. He therefore qualifies it with an 
ex parte, or in part, partly reminding you. 

VERSE 16.—Eis 10 eivai pe devtoupyov ’Incov Xpictod eis 
Ta On, icpoupyobvTa TO evayyédov TOD Ocod, iva yévnTat 7 Tpoc- 
popa tav Ovav evrrpocdexTos, tytarpévn ev TIvedparte ayip, That 
I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, attending as 
a priest upon the gospel of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost. At the 
sane time that he seeks to win them by love and courtesy to 
listen to his instructions, and takes up personally a humble posi- 
tion, as merely reminding them of their duties, St. Paul, in the 
most judicious manner, introduces the highest sanction for his 
admonitions, and invests them, though in the gentlest way, with — 
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all the power of apostolic, nay, of divine authority. The words 
that he had written, though partly repetitions of what they 
already knew, were penned under the influence of the grace and 
inspiration bestowed upon St. Paul for the express purpose of 
qualifying him to minister to the Gentiles. 

There is here, as Calvin justly observes, an allusion to the holy 
mysteries which were performed by the priest. He renders 
(epoupyodvra TO evayyéoy consecrating the gospel. This does 
not, however, agree with what follows. It was not the gospel, 
but the Gentile converts who were consecrated to God. There 
is, moreover, an allusion to more than a consecration; an offering 
is expressly mentioned. I] have therefore rendered it ‘‘ attending as 
a priest upon the gospel, and, in this capacity, offering up the 
Gentiles whom I convert as a jolie sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God.” 

While some controversialists sioléntly selze every passage that 
they can under any pretext appropriate, and without any regard 
to its connexion, and force it to do service in their behalf, others 
evade the clear and obvious sense, because its admission might 
afford an opening for a perverted application. In the present 
case, St. Paul’s language gives no shadow of support to the view, 
that the ministers of the gospel can offer sacrifices to God, in the 
sense held by the Romanists. It cannot even be brought as an 
arcument on either side, to determine whether the Christian 
pastor’s office is more properly called a priesthood or a ministry. 
The passage is clearly figurative, and intended to conciliate 
the Jews by tracing a resemblance similar to that in chap. xii. 
1—3, between the offerings of animals in the Old Testament, 
and the dedication, and entire consecration to God, of Christians 
/ under the New. It cannot, except by the grossest perversion, 
be adduced in favour of an offering of a propitiatory or even 
, eucharistic character under the gospel. If either of these is to 
' be maintained, it must be from some other quarter. ) 

““ That the offering of the Gentiles might be acceptable being 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost. We have here an argument in 
favour of the Gentile convert’s acceptance, and his exemption 
from Judaism, of the strongest kind, similar to that used in chap. 
n. 15, and in the latter eldewe of chap. xiv. 3. If God has received 
the Gentile converts—if they are under the influence of that love’ 
which is the fulfilling of the law—if they have been sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost, and — made fit. to be an offering to God, and 
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if they have not only been offered, but actually received, as 
acceptable to God, how then can any who revere His authority 
pretend to dispute their claim to full and cordial fellowship, or to 
curtail a liberty which God Himself has bestowed. 

_ VERSE 17.—Eyo otv kavynaw év Xpict@ Inood Ta mpos Tov 
Oecov, I have then whereof to glory in Jesus Christ as to the things 
which pertain to God. The apostle wrote to the converts at Rome 
in the most affectionate and conciliatory manner; but this did not 
proceed from his being destitute of apostolic authority, or from 
his not possessing in most abundant measure the signs of an 
apostle, or from his not having abundant seals of his ministry. 
On the contrary, he had the strongest and most abundant proofs 
to adduce. ‘‘ In Christ Jesus” may mean either, | being in Christ 
Jesus have whereof to glory, or it may refer to St. Paul’s success, 
as bestowed by Christ Jesus. The next verse strongly supports 
the latter interpretation. 

_ VERSE 18.—Ov yap Todpyjow dadeiv TL Ov ov KaTELpydoaTaL 
X patos Ou’ €nod, eis brrakonv €Ovav, Ny kal épyo, For I will not 
dare to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought 
by me, to make the Gentiles obedient by word and deed. ‘The apostle 
here pursues the argument which was intended to conciliate the 
Jewish to the Gentile converts, and to produce a cordial fellow- 
ship, drawn from the fact that the Gentiles had turned to God, 
and given the most indisputable proofs of their acceptance, by 
their faith, their love, and their holiness. In stating the progress 
of the oak among them, and the extent and degree of obedience 
which had been exhibited, he, therefore, earnestly declares that 
he will use no exaggeration, but that what he states may be 
relied upon as a sober and calm declaration of facts, which may 
be implicitly depended upon. 

Verse 19.—’Ey Suvdper onpelov kal TEpaTwWY, €V Sind 
IIvebpatos & aylov, By the power of signs and miracles, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. The apostle had declared that he had brought 
the Gentiles into obedience to the faith both in word and deed, 
through the assistance of Christ. He now further unfolds this 
by declaring that this success had been achieved in a way which 
clearly showed that it was from Christ, and that their conversion 
and reception was proved to be in accordance with the will of 
God by the supernatural and divine influences vouchsafed to. 
effect and to sanction it. The signs and the wonders required 
faith on the part of those on whom they were exhibited, and the 
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performance of these signs proved that the Gentiles had the faith 
which God required, and that God accepted it. 

Some persons consider onwelwv and Tepdtrwv as synonymous, 
and would render the clause “ wonderful signs.” “ The old 
interpreters say that onpetov is a phenomenon of an unusual kind, 
but conformable to nature, as when Christ instantaneously 
cures Peter’s mother-in-law of a fever. On the other hand, 
Tépas is a phenomenon not according to nature, such, for instance, 
as the cure of a person born blind.”—Thol. This does not seem to be 
a very definite and well-grounded distinction. Stuart makes one 
to signify miraculous proofs adapted to impress the mind with 
conviction; and the other, wonderful events or occurrences 
adapted to fill the mind with awe. The truth seems to be this, 
a sign is something which is not only an indisputable evidence 
of divine power, but which has been previously assigned as such, 
a supernatural interposition which has been preconcerted or fore- 
told. Thus the apostles asked our Lord, what should be the 
sign of His appearing. Anything which had been foretold by 
the prophets specially, or that had, in any previous way, been 
marked out would be a sign. Thus when the Holy Ghost fell on 
the household of Cornelius, and they spake with tongues, this was 
a sign of St. Peter’s success and of the acceptance of the Gentiles. 
Comp. Mark xvi.17. Every supernatural interposition is a 
wonder, and when clearly proved to be from God, it may be 
called a sign; but when it is in accordance with a prediction or 
promise, it is emphatically a sign, not only of His interposition, 
but of His sanction to that in connexion with which it is exhibited. 
Some critics subordinate the words ‘‘in the Holy Ghost” to what 
precedes, and make them signify the agency of the Blessed Spirit 
in working the signs; others co-ordinate these words, and make 
them signify “‘ spiritual power.” The reception and influence of 
the Holy Ghost, whether exhibited in miraculous gifts or in 
Christian graces, seem to be what are meant. The presence of 
the Holy Spirit was at once a proof of St. Paul’s commission, of 
God’s blessing upon the apostle’s labours among the Gentiles, and 
of their fellowship in the promises. 

“Dore pe aro ‘Iepovoadip Kai KkvKro, wéxpe Tod Iddvpicod 
TETANPWKEVAL TO Evatyyédtov TOU Xpiotod, So that from Jerusalem, 
and around as far as Illyricum, I have fulfilled the gospel of Christ. 
IT\npéw may either mean to fulfil, in which case wéwAnpwxévat 
evaryyéduov must be regarded as signifying the extension of the 
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gospel. In this case the expression would be homogeneous with 
Acts xii.25, xiv. 26, or mAypdw may mean fully to declare. 
‘« Illyricum was a province bounded south by Macedonia, west 
by the Adriatic, east by a part of the river Danube, and north by 
a part of Italy and Germany. It corresponds with the modern 
Croatia and Dalmatia; and was the extreme boundary of what 
might be called the Greek population. The circle of Paul’s 
preaching, then, as here described, reaches from the extreme 
north-west of the land of the Greeks, to Jerusalem and round 
about, i.e. it comprehends all Greece, in the widest sense of this 
term, Asia Minor, the Grecian islands, the country between Asia 
Minor and Jerusalem, and the region round Jerusalem, i.e. 
Phenicia, Syria, and part of Arabia. Compare Acts ix. 20, 
Gal. i. 16, 17.”—Sztuart. 

VERSE 20.—Oitw 6é diroTiyovpevov evayyediferOat, ody 
d1rov @voudcOn Xpictos, iva ph em’ addoOTpLov Oewedov oiKodope, 
And have thought it the highest honour to preach the gospel, not 
where Christ was named, that I might not build upon another man’s 
foundation. St. Paul here indirectly combats the restriction of 
the gospel which many of the Judaizing converts advocated, by 
declaring that such restriction was so far from being honourable 
to it, that he thought himself most highly honoured when pro- 
claiming it where Christ had never been named; and that he 
took much the highest delight in laying the foundations of the 
knowledge and love of the true God, and of Jesus Christ whom 
He had sent. 

VERSE 21.—A)Xa, xabes yéyparrrau Ois ode avnyyéAn Tept 
avTov, Ovrovtas’ Kal of ovK aknKoact, cvvjncovet, But as it is 
written, They to whom he was not declared shall see; and they who 
have not heard shall understand. In thus delighting to make fresh 
accessions to the Redeemer’s kingdom, St. Paul did so, not only 
because the whole labour and success under Christ was his own 
personal offering, but because he knew that these fresh accessions 
were well pleasing to God, and that, in making them, he was 
bringing about the accomplishment of express prophecies con- 
nected with Christ’s kingdom. 

VERSE 22.—A.w0 Kal évexorrTopnv Ta Tora TOU €dOciv mTpds 
vpas, Wherefore I was also greatly hindered from coming to you, 
that is, I had such frequent and urgent demands among those in 
the region immediately round about, that I could not come unto 
you. 
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VERSE 23.—Noyvi d€ wnxéte ToTov éxwv ev Tols KAipwact Tov- 
tows, émiTroblav 5é éywv Tod €dOeiv pos twas amo TOANOV eTOV, 
But now having no longer any place in these regions, and having had 
for these many years a desire to come unto you. ‘* Having no 
place,” may mean no considerable place. He might either have 
visited all the principal places as an apostle, or have so laid the 
foundations, or formed the nucleus, that the work could be car- 
ried on, and the church enlarged, by those whom he had ordained 
in every place; and he might now proceed in his apostolic cha- 
racter to seek the extension of Christ’s kingdom elsewhere. 

VERSE 24.—Qs éav tropetdwpas eis Thy Sraviav, éhmivw dia- 
Topevomevos Vedoacbat twas, Kal vp vuav mpoTrewPOhvar éxel, eav 
VUOV TPOTOV aro wépous e€umAncO@, Whensoever I take my journey 
into Spain, I hope as I pass on to see you, and to be sent forward by 
you thither, when I am first in part filled with communion with you. 
It is a matter of ee whether ou Paul went to Spain, but 
For illustration of the practice of sonveyIng Chatstian teachers 
when departing from any city, see Acts xv.13, xvu.14, 15, 
xx. 38, xxi.5. I have rendered vuwy éumrno8d, be filled with 
communion with you. It was not for their company, in the 
present acceptance of that term, that St. Paul desired to see them, 
but to communicate to them some spiritual gift, and to enjoy a 
communion with them, which should strengthen and confirm 
them through his and their mutual faith. 

VERSES 25, 26.—Nouvvi 6€ mopevopa els Tepovoadinn, OvaKOVaV 
Tots ayiow. Evdoxnoav yap Makxedovia nai Ayxaia Kxowwviav 
Tiva Touncacbar Eis TOUS TTWYOVs TOY aylwv TOV év ‘lepovcadnp, 
But now I go to Jerusalem to minister unto the saints; for Mace- 
dona and Achaia have thought tt good to make a certain contribution 
to the poor of the saints at Jerusalem. Or, For it hath pleased them of 
Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor 
saints which are at Jerusalem. Here we again see the apostle’s 
earnest desire to establish the union of the different members of 
the Church at Rome—to unite Jew and Gentile in sincere and 
cordial fellowship. To promote this, he dwells upon this proof 
of love and liberality to their Jewish fellow-Christians at Jeru- 
salem, on the part of the Gentile church in Macedonia and Achaia. 

VERSE 27.—EHvdoxnoav yap, Kat oderrétas avtav eiow, They 
have thought it good, and they are their debtors. They have ona 
this right, and so it is, for they owe them much. ’ 
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Et yap rots mvevpatixois avtav exowvovnoay Ta €Ovn, dpethovar 


“Kal &v Tois sapKiKois NecToupynoat avtois, For if the Gentiles 


have shared their spiritual things, they ought to minister to them in 
their carnal things. This declaration of the mutual kindnesses, 
and consequent obligations of Jews and Gentiles to love one 
another, was powerfully calculated to promote the mutual regard 
of the proselytes of these respective classes at Rome. The apostle 
has indeed omitted nothing that could contribute towards this 
object, and has introduced all the arguments and motives calculated 
to effect it, in the most convincing and persuasive manner. His 
desire to accomplish this runs like a vein through the whole 
epistle from the beginning to the end. It shows itself in the 
very opening, directs or modifies every argument throughout, 
while, at the conclusion, it seems as if St. Paul could not be 
satisfied without repeatedly urging it, and bringing forward 
every thing that could possibly contribute towards making the 
converts at Rome regard themselves as one in Christ Jesus. 
VERSE 28.—Todto ody émitedécas, Kal chpayiodpevos, avTois 
TOV KapTrOV TOUTOV aTredevoopal SL buoy els THY SZraviav, When 
therefore I have performed this and have sealed unto them this fruit 
I will come by you into Spain. Kapzros here means the fruit of 
those spiritual privileges which had come to the Gentiles through 
the Jews, and which was therefore appropriately reaped by the 
latter. XPpayoapevos means, that St. Paul, by conveying to 
the Jewish converts this substantial proof of the faith and love 
of their Gentile brethren, would attach, as it were, his seal to the 
truth and sincerity of their conversion, and of their acceptance 
with God, and reception of His grace. He would not merely act 
as a conveyer of it, but he would relate the views and feelings 
of the givers towards the brethren at Jerusalem, and the spirit 
of gratitude for spiritual blessings, and of love towards their 
elder brethren of the Jews, that prevailed among the Gentiles. 
This would stamp the gift as the genuine fruit of renewed souls, and 
give it its true value, as an offering of sincere Christian affection. 
VERSE 29.—Oi6da 8é bru épyopevos Tpos buds, ev TANP@wWaTL ev- 
Aoylas Tov evayyerR tov Tod Xpictod édevoopat, And I know that 
when I come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the blessing of 
the Gospel of Christ, This has been explained by Calvin, as sig- 
nifying St. Paul’s assurance that when he came he would find 
among them an abundant measure of the fruits of the Gospel ; 
QQ 
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but it seems much better adapted to refer to the consequences of 
his coming as indicated in chap. i. 11. . 
VERSE 30.—I]apaxar@ 5é tpyds, adedpol Sia tov Kupiov 
nuav “Incod Xpictod, Kal dia ths ayawns tov IIvevparos, 
cuvayovicacOai pou év Tals Tpocevyais bmrép ewod mpos tov Oeov, 
Now I beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the 
love of the Spirit that you strive together with me in your prayers in 
my behalf before God. In entreating their prayers, he makes even 
this entreaty subservient to the great object of his epistle. If 
they could be persuaded to unite in earnest prayer for a common 
object, it would greatly contribute to promote feelings of mutual 
regard and love, and to throw into the shade all matters of differ- 
ence of opinion. He knew that his journey to Jerusalem 
threatened to involve him in the greatest perils and distress; and 
he seeks their sympathy and prayers. But the manner in which 
he does so clearly proves that he held not his life dear to him, 
except as it enabled him to promote the extension and edification 
of Christ’s church. Even when approaching the scene of his 
greatest dangers, he is evidently much more concerned about the 
peace and establishment of the believers at Rome, than about his 
own life. The dangers which he represents himself as about 
to incur, the prayers in his behalf which he entreats, and the 
motives and influences which he adduces in so doing are all 
subordinate to his earnest desire, to lead them to fulfil his joy by 
being like-minded; and even his deliverance is regarded as of 
most importance, because it will permit him to visit them. 
Nothing tends more to unite persons than a sense of common 
danger, or of the danger of one dear to both, or than fervent 
prayers for a common object, or the feelings that their hopes and 
consolations are derived from one source, even Christ, and the 
yielding themselves up completely to the guidance of the same 
controlling agency, the Spirit of God. Comp. Phil. 11. 1. , 
VERSE 31.—'Iva puc@6 a6 Tov atreOovvTwy év TH 'Iovoaia, 
That I may be delivered from them that believe not in Judea. St. 
Paul well knew the rage of the Jews against him, and the dan- 
gers and distresses it would bring upon him were expressly 
foretoll to him, Acts xxi.11. He seeks in the most skilful 
manner to detach the Jewish converts at Rome from the preju- 
dices of the Jews, by enlisting their sympathy in his own be- 
half as a sufferer at the hands of those who, although Jews, 
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rejected the truth, and even prevented him from proclaiming the 
Gospel. 

Kai twa % Swaxovia pov 4 eis “Iepovoadip, evrpdadextos 
yévntas Tots aytous, And thai this my service which is for Jerusalem, 
may be acceptable to the saints, i.c., that it may be cordially 
received as from brethren, and from those who are one with 
themselves in Christ, and that it may promote mutual love and 
good will. 

VERSE 32.—'Iva év yap €NOw trpos twas dua Oernpatos Ocdu 
Kal cvvatravowpa bpiv, That I may come to you with joy by the 
will of God, and may with you be refreshed. Tholuck regards the 
va here as equivalent to cata. It seems, however, to mean not 
only in accordance with God’s will, or by His permission, but in 
such a way as should mark out His agency in the matter. For 
this aspect, compare remarks on chap. i. 10. 

VERSE 33.—O 8 Ocds Tis eipnvns peta TavTev twov. Apu, 
Now the God of peace be with you all, Amen. The benediction, in 
harmony with the rest of the epistle, shows the nature of the 
apostle’s earnest desire in their behalf. Calvin has perceived this. 
** The word peace,” he says, ‘‘ refers, I think, to thew circum- 
stances at the time, that God, the author of peace, would keep 
them all united together.” 


§ XXIV.—CONCLUDING COMMENDATIONS. 
CHap. XVI. 1—24, 


VERSE 1.—Suvicrnur Sé tyiv DolBnv, tiv aderdiy pov, 
ovoay Sidkovoy THs exkAnalas THs ev Keyypeaus, Now, I commend 
unto you Phoebe our sister, who is a servant of the church at 
Cenchrea. Aé is here, as it frequently is, merely continuative. 
There were female deacons in the early church; but it seems very 
doubtful whether the appointment had apostolic sanction. ‘The 
evidence against it seems to preponderate. St. Paul’s direc- 
tion to Timothy (1 Tim.v.) give no support whatever to the 
opinion that there then existed an order of ecclesiastical women 
or deaconesses. They are never called by the name, and St. 
Paul’s instructions in the matter seem clearly to refer to widows, 
QQ 2 
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who were to be admitted to the status of pensioners upon the 
bounty of their fellow-Christians. Such persons were. to be 
widows indeed, whose age and desolate condition detached them 
in a peculiar manner from the world, and who had no earthly 
personal interests or cares to distract their attention from those of 
another world. No one was to be admitted under sixty years of 
age, and whoever had believing relatives, able to support her, 
was to be maintained by the latter. An age which precluded the 
idea of their engaging afresh in the ties and cares of life, and a 
destitution of believing friends or relatives to support their 
declining years seem to have been indispensable requisites to en- 
title them to admission; and a consistent discharge of their 
relative and Christian duties before old age came upon them, the 
legitimate recommendation. The works enumerated in 1 Tim. 
v. 10, are clearly the works that gave a claim to admittance to 
the order of widows, not those in which they were to be engaged 
after their admission; and the women there spoken of were 
clearly an order of almoners. 

Cenchrea was the eastern port of Corinth, which, not resting 
on the sea itself, had two harbours, Cenchrea on the east, and 
Lechea on the west. It is supposed that Phoebe was about to. 
sail for Rome, and that she took charge of the epistle. 

VERSE 2.—Iva aibti mpocdéeEnade ev Kupio akiws Tov ayiwy, 
Kal TApATTHTE AUTH ev @ av twav ypInth mpaypatr That ye may 
receive her in the Lord in a manner becoming saints, and that ye 
assist her in what business soever she may have need of you. ‘Ev 
Kupim may refer either to the motive or manner of reception. 
‘¢ Receive her as those who are in Christ, and who, under the 
influence of love to Him, are bound to receive those who are 
His;” or else, ‘‘ Receive her in such a manner as one follower of 
Christ 1s bound to receive another, in a spirit of fervent Christian 
love and kindness.” 

Kai yap attn mpootatis moddov éyevnOn, Kail avTov emod, 
for she hath herself been a receiver of many and of me myself. A 
reference to 1 Tim. v.10, will perhaps be the best guide to a 
proper estimate of the kind offices by which Phoebe had earned 
a title to the sympathy and assistance of her fellow Christians. 
She had probably lodged St. Paul and others, washed the saints’ 
feet when they reached her dwelling, had relieved the afilicted, 
and followed every good work. 

VERSE 3.—Aomacacbe II pickiAdav Kai Axtrav, Tos ovvep- 
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yous pov ev Xpict@ 'Incov, Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my fellow 
labourers in Christ Jesus. Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca 


(1 Tim. iv. 19). Prisca and Aquila were of Jewish extraction, 


and, having been driven from Rome by the edict of the emperor 
Claudius banishing the Jews, they came to Corinth. While 


there, St. Paul lodged in their house; for Aquila was, like him- 
‘self, a tent-maker. Probably they had been converted previously ; 


but of this there are doubts. When St. Paul departed from 
Corinth, they accompanied him as far as Ephesus, and remained 
there, St. Paul proceeding to Jerusalem. Here they no doubt 
laboured in disseminating the Gospel, and instructed Apollos. 
Circumstances seem to prove that they had remained there for 
some time, for they are among those who are enumerated in 
1 Cor. xvi. 19, as sending salutations from themselves, and the 
church in their house; and, in 1 Tim. iv. 19, greetings are sent 
to them. They had, however, previously to the date of the 
present epistle, returned to Rome. 

VERSE 4.—Oitwves trrép Tis Wuyis wou Tov éauT@V Tpayndorv, 


-wméOnxav, Who have for my life laid down their own necks. A 


striking peculiarity of the present Epistle is the large number of 
salutations with which it concludes. This may be shunt for 
by supposing that the apostle, in his anxiety to secure that unity 
and concord which is so prominent an object, tries to bind them 
together by the power of all the ties which existed between them 
individually and himself, and to excite their affection for one 
another by dwelling upon their affection for the same person, 
making himself a kind of subordinate centre of social and 
brotherly feeling in Christ, and reminding them individually of 
their affection for him and his for them. The occasion on which 
they risked their lives for the apostle is not mentioned. Probably 
it was at Ephesus, in the uproar created by Demetrius (Acts xix. 
30). Aquila and Priscilla, being of Jewish extraction, were no 
doubt persons of considerable influence in the church at Rome, 
particularly among the Jewish converts; and this allusion to 
their strong affection for St. Paul was calculated to disarm any 
prejudices which their fellow Christians of Jewish origin might 
have been disposed to entertain against the apostle. It was, at 
the same time, calculated to revive and strengthen the regard 
which these worthy persons entertained for St. Paul, and to 
arouse all their interest, and engage all their exertions in 
behalf of the objects of his epistle, the peace and unity of the 
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church at Rome, which their influence with their Jewish brethren 
would probably enable them greatly to promote. 

VERSE 5.— Kai tiv cat oixov avtav éxxrnoiav, And the 
church which is in their house. By Calvin, Tholuck, and others, 
the church here spoken of is supposed to signify merely the 
household; but an examination of the passages in which the 
word church is used, proves that the usus loquendi is strongly 
opposed to this view. The early Christians met in houses, 
having as yet no temples, and it 1s not at all unlikely that those: 
at Rome met in more than one. Possibly the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile at Rome had already led to such a degree of 
jealousy, that the Jewish and Gentile converts were beginning to 
shew a preference for the teaching and assemblies of persons of 
their own respective origins; and the house of Aquila might have 
been the favourite place of assembly of the Jewish believers. 
If so, the introducing into the salutation the mention of the debt 
of gratitude, which the Gentile churches felt to these persons, 
for perilling their lives for his sake, was well adapted to promote 
mutual love between Jews and Gentiles at Rome. 

Aonacacbe “Eraiverov Tov ayarntov pov, bs éoTW aTrapyy 
THs Axyaias eis Xpiotov, Salute Epinetus, my well beloved, who is 
the first fruits of Achaia unto Christ. Griesbach reads Asia instead 
of Achaia, which is preferred by Tholuck and others. Tholuck 
says; ‘‘ The external authorities speak for the reading Aoias 
instead of ’Ayaéas. The internal authorities in favour of it also 
predominate. Agia here would signify Asia proconsularis, whose 
capital was Ephesus. It was easy for a copyist, overlooking its 
special import, and considering Asia to be the name of that entire 
quarter of the globe, to put the more confined country in its 
place. If’Ayaia were the correct reading, there would be here 
a contradiction of 1 Cor. xvi. 15, although, in that case, we 
should not require to take azapyi) quite so strictly, but might 
translate it, one of the first.” 

_ VERSES 6, 7.—Aotracacbe Mapiap, 771s Toda exoTiacev eis 
nas. Acwacacbe Avépovixov Kat Iovviav, tos ovyyeveis pou, 
kai Tovs cuvatypareTovs pou, Salute Mary who bestowed much 
labour on us. Greet Andronicus and Junia, my kinsmen and my 
fellow prisoners. It is probable that these persons had, like 
Aquila and Priscilla, met with St. Paul in his apostolic travels, 
and had, like them, returned subsequently to Rome. It is not 
known where the two latter shared his captivity. They may 
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have been either personal relatives, or merely Jews by birth, for 
the word ovyyev7js is used in the latter sense (see ix. 3). 

Oitwés ciow érricnuos ev Tois atoocTdXots, of Kal mpd emod 
yeyovacw év Xpiot@, Who are of note among the apostles who were 
also in Christ before me. The word apostle is here used in its 
wider acceptation, as given to the companions and assistants of 
the apostles (see 2 Cor. viii. 23, Acts xiv. 4, 14). In speaking of 
them as having embraced the Gospel before him, Paul gives them 
an houourable distinction; they were his elder brethren in 
Christ. 

VERSES 8—12.—*Actrdcacbe AutXiav, Tov ayaTntov pou év 
Kupio. Aomdacacbe OipBaviv, tov cuvepyov juav ev Xpict@ 
Kal Sraxyvv, Tov ayarntov wou év Kupiw. 'Aowdcacbe Areddjv, 
Tov doKywov ev XpioT@. ‘Aotrdcacbe tovs éx Tav ‘ApicToBovrouv. 
Aordcacbe ‘Hpodiwva, tov ovyyevt) wou. ‘Aamdacacbe Tovs éx 
tav Napkiccov, tovs dvras év Kupio. Aaordcacbe Tpidaivav 
kat Tpudidcav, tas KoTimoas év Kupio. ‘Aotdoacbe ITepcida, 
THY ayarnTnv HKLs TOANa éxoTriacev ev Kupieo, Greet Amplias, 
my beloved in the Lord. Salute Urbane, our helper in Christ, and 
Stachys my beloved. Salute Appelles approved in Christ. Salute 
them which are of Aristobulus’ friends. Salute Herodion my kins- 
man. Greet them which be of the friends of Narcissus, which are 
in the Lord. Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the 
Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, which laboured much in the Lord. 
Trollope G. G., p.64, would supply otxe/wv between ray and 
ApicroBovxrov. 

VERSE 13.—Aomdcacde ‘Poidov, tov éxrexrov év Kupio, kat 
THY pntépa avTod Kal éwov, Salute Rufus chosen in the Lord, and 
his mother and mine. ‘Vhe mother of Rufus literally, and 
who had behaved with all the kindness of a mother to the 
apostle. 

Verses 14, 15.—Aomrdoacde Actyxpitov, Préyovra, ‘Epyay, 
IIarpoBav, ‘Epyjv, cal rods odvv avtois adedpovs. "Aatrdacacbe 
Didoroyov Kai ‘Iovdiav, Nypéa cal tiv aderdpiv adrov cai Odvp- 
TGV, Kal TOS adY avTois TraVvTas aylous, Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, 
Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren that are with them. 
Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, 
and all the saints which are with them. 

_ VERSE 16.—AcmdcacOe addnrovus ev didjpuats ayiw, Salute 
one another with a holy kiss. The early Christians, we are in- 
formed, kissed one another at the conclusion of divine service. 
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That the practice of thus saluting friends was common among 
the Jews, is evident from various passages of Scripture, as 2 Sam. 
xx. 9, Luke vii.45, Mat. xxvi.49. Grotius says that it was done 
by the early Christians to show that they were all equal; because 
Persians and other Orientals kissed the mouth of those only of 
the same rank, and gave their hands to be kissed by their in- 
feriors. It was an expression of holy regard, which harmonised 
with the habits and manners of the early converts to Christianity, 
and which would be appropriate, or the reverse, according to 
the manners and customs of the different states of society. This 
way of saluting friends and relatives is prevalent, not only in the 
East, but in some parts, at least, of continental Europe, extend- 
ing tothe men who thus sometimes greet one another. 

Aomalovrar buds ai éxkrAnoias Tov Xpiotod, The churches of 
Christ salute you. The external authorities seem to be in favour 
of macau after éxxAeolat, all the churches. If this word is in- 
serted, it must be restricted to all the churches under St. Paul’s. 
-care, or through which he had passed. 

VERSE 17.—Ilapaxar® 6é tpas, adedgol, oxotrety Tods Tas 
diuyootacias Kal Ta oKdvoanra, Tapa THY Sibayny Hv duels Eudbere, 
TowovvTas, Kab éxkrivate at avtov, Now I beseech you, brethren, 
to have an eye upon those who cause divisions and offences contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. ‘This is 
evidently aimed at those who should, notwithstanding the apostle’s ~ 
instruction and exhortation, persevere in disturbing the peace of 
the church at Rome, by insisting, as Jews, upon the submission 
of their Gentile brethren, or by so using their Christian liberty as 
Gentiles as to offend their Jewish fellow Christians. St. Paul 
speaks of these things as being contrary to the doctrine generally 
which they had learned, but he is to be regarded as putting his 
admonition in the most courteous way, and the doctrine spoken 
of refers no doubt principally to the instructions contained in his 
epistle. ‘“Exxdtvate is not perhaps to be regarded as enforcing a 
formal and absolute separation from these persons, but rather the 
showing a decided disapprobation of their conduct, such as would 
lead a man to refuse to listen to anything which they maintained 
that was calculated to cause division, and to cause him to with- 
draw from communication with them, in proportion as they 
withdrew from the apostle’s doctrine. It might be thus para- 
phrased. ‘ Shew a marked disapprobation of those who refuse to 
submit to the instructions which I have given, and who are 
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enemies to the peace and unity which I have now laboured both 
by doctrine and exhortation to establish.” 

_ VERSE 18.—Oi yap Tovodtor TS Kupio nuadv Xpicr@ ov Sovrev- 
ovolv GANA TH EavT@V Kola’ Kai Oia THS ypnaoToroylas Kal 
evroylas eEarrataot Tas Kapdias TOV aKxaxwr, For they that are such 
serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly; and by good 
words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple. The per- 
sons here spoken of may be individuals who sought to make and 
attach a party to themselves, or persons who used their Christian 
liberty as a cloke for the flesh, and who in the matter of meats 
only consulted their appetites. 

VERSE 19.—H yap tua braxon eis Tavtas adpixeto: yaipa 
ovv TO ed’ viv: Odrw Sé duds coors pev eivar eis TO aryabov, 
axepaious 5€ eis TO KaKxov, For your obedience is come abroad unto 
all men, I am glad, therefore, on your behalf; but yet I would have 
you wise unto that which is good, and harmless concerning evil. The 
faith of the Romans was spoken of throughout all the world, chap. 
1. 8, and this faith produced a corresponding obedience. The 
apostle rejoiced in their obedience to the Gospel, but yet he de- 
sired that they should behave themselves wisely, in a perfect way. 
This and the preceding verse seem to refer to the wisdom which 
enabled them to discern and maintain their Christian liberty and 
at the same time to make a discreet use of it. 

VERSE 20.—0O 66 Oeds Tis eipnyns cvvTpiper TOV Jatavay Um 
TOUS Todas buoy év Tayet, And the God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly. Some persons understand by Satan, the 
persecution by Jews and Judaizers. Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 15, xii. 7. 
It may be regarded as both an intimation (with a special refer- 
ence to such persons at Rome), that all who fomented divisions 
‘were under the influence of Satan, or at least doing his work, 
and a prayer, or prediction, that those who persisted in so doing 
would be confounded. 

VERSE 21.—Aoravovrat tas Tipobeos, 6 ovvepydos jou, Kab 
Aodtkios kat “lacwv nail Swoimatpos oi cvyyevets wou, Timotheus 
my work-fellow, and Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen 
salute you. Stuart supposes that the person here called Lucius 
was Luke the Evangelist, but this seems very doubtful. 

VERSE 22.—Aomdfopar buds eyo Téptios, 6 ypayas tiv 
émtaTonny, €v Kupiw. I Tertius who wrote this epistle salute you 
in the Lord. 

VERSE 23.—Aotrakeras tuas Tdios 6 Eévos wou Kat THs eKKN)- 
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clas 8Ans, Gaius mine host and of the whole church saliteth you. 
Like Phebe, Gaius seems to have exercised a truly Christian 
hospitality; for he is spoken of as entertaining not only Paul, 
but the whole church. ‘ 

Aorateras buds’ Epactos, 6 oixovdmos Ths moXews, Kal Kovap- 
Tos 6 adeAdos, Erastus the chamberlain of the city saluteth you, 
and Quartus a brother. 

VERSE 24.—H ydpis tod Kupiov jpav ’Inood Xprotod pera 
mavtov tuev. Aunv. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all. Amen. This may be looked upon as an invocation of that 
which is the fount of all blessings, and as therefore an appro- 
priate conclusion to an apostolical epistle. 
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Cuap. I.—1. Paul, aservant of Jesus Christ, a duly called Salutation. 
Apostle, separated, by the express direction of the Holy 
Ghost, to the propagation of the Gospel of God, 2. which 
He formerly declared by His prophets in the Holy Scrip- 


-tures, 3. concerning His Son (who was born of the seed of 


David, according to the flesh, or in His human nature, and 
was clearly marked out to be the Son of God essentially, 
or in power according to the spirit of holiness, by rising 
from the dead by His inherent Divinity), even Jesus Christ 
our Lord, 5. through whom we have received grace and 
apostleship, in order to promote obedience to the faith in 
His name among all nations, 6. (among whom are ye also 
called of Jesus Christ), 7. to all that are in Rome, beloved 
of God, called to be holy, grace to you and peace from God 
the Father. 

8. First I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, Introduction. 
that your faith is spoken of throughout the Roman empire, 
which may be said to be co-extensive with the whole known 
world. 9. For God is my witness, whom I serve in my 
spirit in the Gospel of His Son, and upon a consciousness 
of whose knowledge of the most secret intents of the heart 
the whole service and devotion of my life to Him are built, 
that, without ceasing, | make mention of you, 10. always 
in my prayers, beseeching Him, that, if possible, I may, 
by some means, soon have a prosperous journey to come to 
you by the will and providence of God. 11 For I long to 
see you, that, as an apostle, I may impart unto you, by the 
laying on of my hands, some spiritual gift, 12. that ye may 
be established in faith and in the purity of the Gospel; that 
is, that I may be comforted together with you by the mu- 
tual faith of you in receiving, and of me in bestowing, the 
advantages of an apostle’s presence. 

13. Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that the 
earnest desire to see you, which | have just expressed, has not 
been confined to wishes and prayers, but that I have fre- 
quently purposed to come unto you (but have been hitherto 
as often hindered), that I might have some fruit among you 
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even as among other Gentiles. 14. For I am a debtor 
through Christ’s mercy, to Greeks and to Barbarians, to the 
wise and to the unwise; and, as such, I feel a necessity laid 
upon me to preach the Gospel everywhere. 15. So that 
you may rest assured that, so far as it depends upon me, I 
am promptly ready to preach the Gospel to you that are at 
Rome also. 

16. For I am not ashamed of preaching, even in imperial 
Rome, the Gospel of Christ, because it is the most wonder- 
ful exhibition of the infinite power of God, directed to the 
attainment of man’s supreme happiness; even to the salva- 
tion of the soul of every one that believeth; and which is, 
indeed, offered first to the Jew, because his previous ad- 
vantages should prepare him to embrace it most readily ; 
but which embraces equally within its purposes of mercy, 
and is equally adapted to the Gentile also. 17. For in it 
the righteousness 6f God, which He bestows, and by which 
He justifies the sinner, without infringing upon His own 
righteous character, is revealed from faith to faith; and 
leads those, who, believing that there is a God, are willing 
to receive the revelation of His truth, to that faith in Christ 
by which they may live. As it is written, ‘‘ the just shall 
live by his faith.” | 

18. Nor is the salvation thus revealed to be lightly es- 


wrath as well teemed, as if it proposed a deliverance from trivial evils, or 
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as if the authority of its author might be safely contemned. 
It contains denunciations of punishment as well as promises 
of mercy. For in it the wrath also of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men 
who, under the influence of the love of iniquity, keep back 
the progress of His saving truth. 19. Because all that can 
be possibly known of God, is now manifest to the world, and 
among them; for God Himself has manifested it unto them 
in His Son who is the brightness of the Father’s glory; so 
that whoever has seen the Son has seen the Father also. 
20. For those attributes of God which have been invisible 
from the foundation of the world, are now clearly seen, 
being perceived by the works which Christ performed in 
attestation of His own divine nature, and of the truth of the 
words which He spake concerning the Father; that they 
all might be without excuse who, after such indisputable 
manifestations of God’s existence, and such clear declarations 
of His character and will, continue to live in the love and 
and practice of wickedness. 

21. Nor is the opposition which such persons offer to 
these last and clearest discoveries of God’s will the only 
source of their guilt; for this opposition is itself to be traced 
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to the previous resistance of former light, and to the forma- 
tion of inveterate habits of wickedness. The world is now 
convinced of sin, not only because it believes not in Christ, 
but because this disbelief is the result of a long course of 
departure from God. Because that when they knew God Man's cor- 
as they once clearly did, both from manifestations of His pe and 
presence in the early ages of the world’s history, and from 
the tradition of those who had witnessed His existence and 
interposition, men glorified Him not as God; but, neglecting 
to acknowledge and worship Him, they gradually became 
vain in their imaginations, and their heart was darkened. 
22. Professing themselves to be wise they became fools, 23. 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God, for the 
likeness of the image of corruptible man, and of birds, and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things. 

24. For this reason God gave them up, through the lusts 
of their own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies among 
themselves: 25. who changed the truth of God by their lie 
and corruption of it, and worshipped the creature to the 
neglect of the Creator, who is God over all blessed for ever. 
26. Wherefore God gave them up to disgraceful passions; 
for their women changed their natural use into that which 
is contrary to nature. 27. And, in like manner, the males 
also, abandoning the natural use of the female, burned in 
their lust one toward another, men with men working that 
which is unseemly, and receiving in themselves the due 
recompense of their error. 28. And inasmuch as they did 
not see fit to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to an undiscriminating mind to do things unsuitable. 
29. Being filled with all iniquity, uncleanness, malice, 
covetousness, mischief; full of envy, murder, contention, 
deceit, malignity; 30. slanderers, revilers, haters of God, 
injurers, proud, empty boasters, inventors of evil things, dis- 
obedient to parents, 31. of perverse understanding, covenant 
breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful ; 
32. who after God has, in His great mercy, overlooked their 
gross corruption of the light which He had originally be- 
stowed, and after His sending the clear light of His Gospel 
truth, now crown their wickedness and condemnation by 
keeping back that light also, and having now the clear 
additional knowledge of God's judgment derived from the 
fresh revelation of His will, which declares that they which 
do such things are worthy of death, not only persist in 
doing the same, but have pleasure in and sympathise with 
those who do them. 

Cuap. I].—1. The judgment against all who do such things Judaizing 
being thus clearly revealed by the Gospel, thou art, there- 
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fore, inexcusable, O man, whoever thou art that judgest; 
for, in that thou judgest thy neighbour, not only dost thou 
pervert the purpose for which judgment has been revealed, 
but thou actually condemnest thyself; for, like all others 
who similarly abuse their knowledge of this event by sitting 
in judgment on their brethren, instead of applying this 
truth tothe examination and amendment of their own lives, 
thou that judgest doest the same things. 2. And, however 
thou mayest deceive thyself, we know that the judgment of 
God is according to truth against them which do such 
things. 3. And thinkest thou this, O man, who condemnest 
them that do such things, and doest the same thyself, that 
thou shalt escape the judgment of God? 4. Or despisest 
thou the riches of His goodness, and forbearance, and long- 
suffering, by attributing their exercise to partiality for per- 
sons or nations, and by refusing to know that the goodness 
of God in sparing thee is intended to lead thee to repentance? 
5. But, after thy hardness, and heart that will not repent, 
treasurest up for thyself day by day an accumulation of 
wrath, against that day of wrath, and of the revelation of 
Christ from heaven, and of the righteous judgment of God? 
6. Who will render to every man without exception, accord- 
ing to his works. 7. To them, who by patient continuance 
in the good work of faith and its fruits, seek for glory, and 
honour, and immortality, He will render eternal life. 
8. But, to those that are contentious, and who refuse to 
obey that truth which sets men free from sin, but who ~ 
prefer to obey unrighteousness, and to continue its willing 
slaves, He will render indignation and wrath; 9, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that thus worketh 
evil, of the Jew first (because the Gospel truth having been 
first offered to him, he first incurs the guilt of its rejection), 
and also of the Gentile. 10. But He will render glory, 
honour, and peace, to every man that, in obedience to His 
truth, works good, to the Jew first (since he first receives 
and accepts its offers), and also to the Gentile. 11. For 
although you may attribute His forbearance to partiality, 
yet, be assured, that there is no respect of persons with 
God. 12. For as many as have sinned apart from the Law, 
and against His grace, shall be destroyed as sinners against 
grace, and apart from the Law; and as many as have sinned, 
trusting in the Law for acceptance, and in legal principles, 
shall be judged by the Law. 13. For not the hearers of the 
Law are just before God, but the doers of the Law shall be 
justified. 14. For when the Gentiles who hold not the Law, 
neither submitting to its ceremonial, nor trusting to it for 
acceptance, do spontaneously, by the impulse and guidance 
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of arenewed nature, the things contained in the Law, these, 
not holding the Law, are a law unto themselves, 15. who 
exhibit the great work of the Law, written in their hearts, 
their consciences also bearing witness to its existence 
within, and their thoughts mutually accusing one another 
as at variance, or else excusing one another as in accord- 
ance with its dictates. 16. This will be the impartial and 
righteous manner in which God’s judgment will be con- 
ducted in the day when He will judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ, in accordance with the declarations of my 
Gospel; which I thus designate, because I have received it 
from God Himself, and can, therefore, give the strongest 
assurances, that can be given by man, of the truth and 
correctness of what I preach. 

17. Behold, thou art surnamed a Jew, and, priding thy- 
self on this distinctive name, in addition to that of Christian, 
restest on the Law for acceptance, and makest thy boast of 
God, 18. and knowest His will, and provest things that 
differ, where nice distinctions require to be made, being 
enabled to do so, because thou art fully instructed in the 
Law; 19. and thou art overweeningly confident that thou 
art so far superior to thy Gentile brethren, as to be qualified 
to stand to them in the relation of a guide to the blind, a 
light of them which are in darkness, 20. an instructor of 
the foolish, a teacher of babes, which hast the form of the 
Gospel knowledge, and of the truth inthe Law. 21. Thou, 
therefore, that teachest another teachest thou not thyself? 
Thou that preachest not to steal, dost thou steal? 22. Thou 
that tellest not to commit adultery, dost thou commit 
adultery? Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit 
sacrilege? 23. Thou that boastest in the Law, dost thou by 
transgressing the Law dishonour God? 24. For the name 
of God is through the Jewish nation (with which you take 
such a pride in identifying yourself, and, as a member of 
which, you arrogate such a superiority over your fellow- 
believers), blasphemed among the Gentiles, as it is written. 
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25. For circumcision indeed profits if you observe the Gentile con- 


Law; but, if thou arta transgressor of the Law, thy circum- 


cision, or Gentile believer, preserves intact the righteousness 
of the Law, shall not his uncircumcision be counted for cir- 
cumcision? 27. And shall not the uncircumcision, which is 
natural, or in the flesh, seeing it fulfils the Law, condemn 
thee who, by adhering to the letter and circumcision, as the 
means of thy acceptance with God, art a transgressor of 
the Law; neither observing its precepts perfectly thyself, 
nor looking to Him, who has perfectly fulfilled it, for that 


verts on an 
equality with 


sa ~ . xf bd J 
cision is become uncircumcision. 26. If, then, the uncircum- 
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answer to all its demands which He alone can give, nor for 
that strength which He imparts for its observance. 28. For 
he is not the true Jew who is so outwardly, nor is circum- 
cision that which is outward in the flesh: 29. but the Jew 
consists in what is hidden, and circumcision is of the heart, 
in the spirit, not in the letter, of the Law, whose praise is 
not of men but of God. 

Cuap. III.—1. If this is the case (some of you may say), 
and if the Jew, according to this account, is to stand on 
the same footing as the Gentile under the Gospel, what use 
was there of the separation of the Jew from the Gentiles? 
What profit was there in the appointment of circumcision 
and the Jewish polity? 2. Much, in every respect, first, 
because unto them, as depositaries of His truth, and wit- 
nesses for God, God’s oracles were entrusted. (3. For what 
if some were unfaithful, and themselves refused to believe, 
shall their unfaithfulness in not believing make the faith of 
God without effect? 4. God forbid: yea let God be true, 
but every man a'liar; as it is written, ‘‘ That thou mightest 
be justified in thy sayings, and clear when thou standest in 
judgment.” 5. But, if our unfaithfulness commend the 
faithfulness of God, by making it more conspicuous in car- 
rying out His purposes of mercy, notwithstanding the un- 
faithfulness of those whom He employed in doing so, is 
God unrighteous who taketh vengeance upon those who 
were thus unfaithful? (I speak asa man). 7. God forbid; 
for, if the influence of man’s unfaithfulness in proving and 
making conspicuous the faithfulness of God, neutralised 
man’s guilt, how, or in what principles, shall God judge 
the world? 7. For, upon this principle, you may say, if 
the truth of God has more abounded, and been made more 
evident by my lie to His glory, why yet am I also (the 
guilt of whose lie.should be neutralized owing to its pro- 
moting God’s glory), judged asa sinner? 8. Do you then 
mean to say (as we be slanderously reported, and as some 
affirm that we say), Let us do evil that good may come? 
Whose damnation is, as you will at once admit, just, and 
that, therefore, the objections which you have just made, 
and which involve this principle, are groundless) 


9. What, then, are we Jews any better than the Gentiles; 


or to be received to favour on different terms under the 
Gospel, and in the fulfilment of its promises, because the 
knowledge and record of them were committed to our 
guardianship? No, in no wise: we stand on the same 
footing as to acceptance with God, and are equally de- 
pendent with the Gentiles upon God’s mercy; for we have 
before brought home the charge that both Jews and 
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Gentiles are all under sin. 10. Asit is written, ‘‘ There is none 

righteous, no, not one. There is none that understandeth, 
there is none that seeketh after God. 12. They are all 
gone out of the way, they are altogether become un- 
profitable ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 
13. Their throat is an open sepulchre; with their tongues 
they have used deceit; the poison of asps is under their 
lips: 14. whose mouth is ‘full of cursing and bitterness: 
15. their feet are swift to shed blood: 16. destruction and 
misery are in their ways: 17. and the way of peace have 
they not known: 18. there is no fear of God before their 
eyes,” 

f 19. Now we know that what things soever the Law, in 
declarations such as these just quoted, states, it says to those 
who are uncer the Law: that Jews as well as Gentiles may 
be convicted of sin, and that, those who have enjoyed the 
advantage of a perfect rule not being excepted, every mouth 
may be stopped, and all the world may be guilty before 
God. 20. Therefore, by the deeds of the Law shall no flesh 
be justified in His sight, for by the Law is the knowledge of 
sin; the rule making conspicuous all deviations from it. 

21. But now the manner of being justified by God, apart Goa’s justi- 
from the Law, is manifested, being witnessed by the Law *°™ 
which proves man’s need of it, and by the prophets who 
testified directly of it; 22. even the righteousness of God 
which is offered unto all, and which is effectual for all who 
believe; for there is no difference. 23. For all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God, and of the service due 
to Him. 24. All are, therefore, under the necessity of 
being justified freely by His grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, 25. whom God formerly set forth, 
as a propitiation through faith in His blood, for the vin- 
dication of His justice and righteousness with respect to 
the remission of past sins, that is, of sins remitted in former 
ages, in the times of God’s forbearance. 26. ‘To manifest and 
vindicate, I say, at the present time, His righteousness in 
forgiving the sins of believers, who, under the Mosaic 
economy, believed in Christ as exhibited in types, that He 
might be proved to be just, and at the same time, the jus- 
tifier of Him that believeth in Jesus. And this was one 
great object of Christ’s being foreshadowed in the Law, 
namely, that it might be now seen, that God in no case, 
either then, or at any other time, forgave sin without 
receiving satisfaction, and without vindicating the claims 
of His justice. 

27. Where is boasting then? It is excluded. By what 
law? That of works? Nay: but by the law of faith. 
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28. Therefore, we conclude that a man is justified by faith 
apart from the works of the Law. 29. Is God the God of 
the Jews only? Is He not of the Gentiles also? Yes, of 
the Gentiles also; 30. seeing God is one, who will justify 
the circumcision of faith; that is, those Jews who believe 
as well as possess circumcision, and the uncircumcision by 
means of the faith; that is, those Gentile converts to the 
Gospel who remain uncircumcised, because they will not 
disparage the faith by submitting to that rite as if 1t was 
necessary to salvation under the Gospel. 

31. Do we then make void the Law by the faith, by 
making the latter the means of the refusal of circumcision, 
which is the great rite of the Law? Far from it; but by 
the faith we establish the law, by effecting that circumcision 
of the heart, which external circumcision was intended to 
subserve, by realising all that it foreshadowed, and by pre- 
senting in Christ an answer to all its demands. 

Cuap. [V.—1. If, then, it may be still further objected, 
the calling of the Jews was, as you seem to say, intended 

or the general benefit of mankind; and if circumcision 
and the Law were not to be the means of justifying those 
who possessed them, what shall we say that Abraham our 
father found as pertaining to the flesh? What was the 
object of his calling? And what benefit did he derive in 
connexion with circumcision? Was he not justified by 
works in connexion with that rite? 2. By no means: for, 
if he had been justified by works, it is evident that he hath 
whereof to glory. 3. But that he had not whereof to glorify 
before God, the testimony of Scripture clearly proves; for 
what saith the Scripture? Abraham believed God, and it 
was counted to him unto justification. 4. Now to the 
labourer his wages are reckoned, not of grace, but of debt. 
5. But to him that dependeth not on his work, but believeth 
on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
unto his justification. 6. Even as David also describeth the 
blessedness of the man unto whom God imputeth righte- 
ousness without works; saying, 7. Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. 8. Blessed 
is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin. 

9. Cometh this blessedness then upon the circumcision 
only, or upon the uncircumcision also? Is it restricted to 
the Jews, or does it embrace the Gentiles also? For we say 
that faith was reckoned to Abraham to his justification. 
10. How, or under what circumstances was it reckoned; 
when he was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision? Not 
in circumcision certainly, but in uncircumcision ; for, 
thirteen years, at least, intervened between the time when 
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his faith is said to have justified him, and that in which he 

received circumcision. 11. And he then received the sign 

of circumcision, a seal of the justification or righteousness 

which he enjoyed being yet uncircumcised, in order that he 

might be known to be the father of all them that believe, 

although they be not circumcised; and that the absence of 

circumcision might not deprive them of the privilege of 

being his children, but that righteousness might be imputed 

unto them also. 12. And that he might be the father of 

circumcision to them, who are not of the circumcision only, 

but who, being circumcised, also walk in the steps of that 

faith of our father Abraham, which he had, being yet 

uncircumcised, and who. are Jews, not only outwardly, but 

inwardly also, having received in the Gospel the promise 

made to him. 13. For the promise that he should be the 

heir of the world, was not made to Abraham or his seed by 

the Law, which was given four hundred and thirty years 

after, but through the righteousness of faith. 14. For, if The law not 

they which are of the law are the intended heirs of that attaining the 

promise, it is evident, from the present condition of the?” 

Jews, that the promise has failed, and that, therefore, faith 

in it is made void, and the promise itself of none effect: for, 

so far from inheriting the world, as the greater part of the 

nation expected, the sceptre of their own country has de- 

parted from them. 15. And, indeed, it was impossible that 

any promise of this kind could ever have been secured by 

the Law, or upon legal principles; for the law of a holy 

God must always produce an alienation between Him and a 

sinful race, owing to their transgressions of it, and lead not 

only to the forfeiture of all blessing associated with its ob- 

servance, but to punishment; and thus it worketh wrath, 

for, where no law is, there is no transgression. 16. There- The promise 

fore, the promise has been associated with, and made to fae” 

depend on faith, as the only means by which it might be 

made secure. Itis thus made to depend, not on the righte- 

ousness or strength of weak and sinful man, but, on the 

righteousness and strength which God bestows through 

faith, to the end that the promise might be sure to all the 

seed, not to that of the Law only, but to that of the faith of 

Abraham—not to Jews only, nor to all Jews, but to all 

who, whether Jews or Gentiles, profess the faith which 

Abraham had, who is the father of us all (17, asit is written, 

I have made thee a father of many nations), in the sight of 

him whom he believed, even God, who quickeneth the 

dead, and who, in virtue of His Almighty power, which 

pee and it is done, calleth those things that are not as 

though they were. 18. Who, against all human hope, 
RR2 | 
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believed in hope, in order that he might become the father 
of many nations, according to that which was spoken to 
him by God, when, telling him to look upon the stars, he 
said, So shall ‘thy seed be. 19. And, being not weak in 
faith, he considered not his own body now dead, when he ~ 
was about an hundred years old, neither yet the deadness 
of Sarah’s womb: 20. he staggered not at the promise of 
God through unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory 
to God, by trusting implicitly on His Almighty power, and 
perfect faithfulness, 21. and by showing that he was fully 
persuaded, that what God had promised, He was able also 
to perform. 22. And, therefore, it was reckoned unto him 
to justification. ects 
Abraham's 23. Now it was not thus written and placed on record for 
justification his sake alone, that it was reckoned unto him; 24. but for 
the general. uS also, to whom, in like manner, it will be reckoned if we 
believers.” believe, as he did, on Him that raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead; 25. who was delivered for our offences, and. 
was raised again to justify us, in virtue of that payment of Bs 
the debt due to God’s justice, without the full discharge of | 
which he could not have broken the bands of death, and by 
that eontinued application to our persons and consciences of 
the merits of His death, which, as our great High Priest, 
the risen and ascended Saviour ever makes. 
Peace with Cuap. V.—1. Therefore, being justified by faith, we have 
‘+ -peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 2. By 
whom also we have access. by faith into this grace, wherein _ 
we continually stand; and, abiding in God’s favour through 
the intercession of our Great High Priest, and in the con- 
tinued exercise of faith in Him, we rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. | 
3. And not only so, but we glory in tribulation also: 
knowing that it is a part of our discipline as God’s children, 
and that tribulation worketh patience; 4. and patience, 
experience; and experience, hope; 5.and our hope, though 
its objects are so exalted, maketh not ashamed; because we 
have earnests, proportioned to the greatness of our final 
inheritance, in the love of God which is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us, and in 
the precious ransom which has been paid for us. 6. For, 
when we were without strength—aincapable of standing 
before God in judgment, or of yielding Him any glory—in 
due time Christ died for the ungodly. 7. For, scarcely, for 
a righteous and perfectly just man will one die: yet, per- 
adventure, for a good and benevolent man some one, from 
motives either of gratitude or interest, might even dare to 
die. 8. But God proveth and commendeth His love towards 
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us, in that, while we neither had benefited, nor could benefit 
Him—while we were not even just, but sinners, He gave 
for us not a mere man, nor any of the angelic host, but, 
His only begotten Son; and Christ himself died for us. 

9. If then, while we were full of defilement, and sunk in 
sin, God showed such love to us, how much more now that 
we have been justified by the precious blood of Christ, 
which cleanseth from all sin, shall we be preserved unto 
eternal life, and finally saved by Him? 10. For if, when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God, although this 
could be accomplished only by the death of His Son, how 
much more, now that that sacrifice has been made, and we 
have been reconciled, shall we be finally saved by His life? 
For our final salvation calls for no such sacrifice, as our 
reconciliation required, but is secured by Christ’s ever 
living with the Father, and continually making intercession 
for us, and thus it is clear that the means of our final safety, 
namely, Christ’s continual life and presence with the Father, 
must absolutely and in itself be as acceptable to Him as the 
means of our justification, namely, the death of His Son, 
must, when regarded absolutely and irrespective of its object, 
have been displeasing to Him. 11. Surely, then, we have 
every reason for cherishing the most confident hope of final 
safety, so far as it depends upon God, now that, so far from 
being sinners, we are not only reconciled to God, but so 
love Him as to rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement. 

12. Wherefore, since the benefits procured for men by 
Christ are so great, they are fully commensurate with the 
evils which they were intended to remedy. For, as by one 
man (Adam) sin intered into the world, and death through 
sin; and so death passed upon all men, to the extent of 
incurring which all, without exception, have sinned, 13. 
‘It is evident, that even to the coming of the law sin was in 
the world; but actual sin is not reckoned where there is no 
law; for, where there is no law, there can be no transgression. 
14. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, during 
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which period no law was given. Therefore death must, it ‘ 


is clear, have been the consequence of that sin which all men 
inherit; for death reigned even over those that had not 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, and 
who, dying in infancy, were perfectly free from all actual 
‘sin; or who, reconciled to God through faith in the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, had received for- 
giveness of all actual sin. Neither of these classes, and 
most certainly not the former, had sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of Him that 
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was to come; for neither of them sinned against a distinctly \ 
revealed law; and the former persons were free from all 
actual sin, so that, in their case, death was clearly the result 
of sin original. 15. But not as the offence of Adam, so is 
the free gift by Christ. For if through the offence of one 
the multitudes who have peopled the earth from the time of 
Adam’s fall until now have died through Adam; much 
more hath the grace of God, and the gift of a resurrection 
through grace abounded unto the many through Christ. 
By Adam they were involved in a temporal dissolution; 
by Christ they are raised to an enduring existence. 16. 
And not, as if it had been bestowed through one that had ’ 
sinned, so is the gift; for even if men had not inherited a . 
corrupt nature from Adam, nor been involved in the conse- 
quences of his personal sin, still, according to the covenant 
in which he was placed, and to which, in that case, they 
would have succeeded, a single offence would have involved 
them in judgment unto condemnation; but, according to 
the covenant in which Christ places them, the free gift is a 
forgiveness of many offences unto justification. 17. For if 
(notwithstanding Christ’s intervention) by one man’s offence 
death reigned, by the corruption of nature entailed by one; 
much more they, which consent to receive the abundance 
of the grace and of the gift of the righteousness that flows 
from Christ, shall reign in life through one Jesus Christ; 
and in their future reign in life and glory through Christ 
they shall receive an abundant compensation for their short 
deprivation of life through Adam. 18. Therefore, as by 
one offence, judgment came upon all men, in the manner 
already stated above (ver. 12) unto condemnation to death, 
even so, by one righteous act, the free gift came upon all 
men unto adjudication of life. 19. For as, by one man’s 
(Adam’s) offence the multitudes who have peopled this 
world have been placed in the position of sinners, by being 
handed over to death, so, by the obedience of one, even 
Christ, shall the same multitudes be placed in the position 
of righteous persons, so far as to be raised from death. 
Office of the 20. Moreover, the Law entered, during this period, as an 
ey intermediate dispensation, that the offence might abound, 
owing to the numerous provisions of the law, which man’s 
sinful nature would be sure to transgress; and that, in this 
way, man’s sinful propensities and their guilt might be more 
clearly seen. But where sin abounded through the multi- 
plied enactments of the Law, there, by the intimations of 
mercy which were associated with these enactments, and 
. largely revealed in the ceremonial observances, and in the 
express promises of a Saviour, interspersed in the same law, 
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grace did much more abound; and, even under the legal 
and introductory dispensation, mercy rejoiced against judg- 
ment; 21. that as, under the Law, sin hath reigned unto 
that other more dreadful death, which is the just reward of 
personal and actual transgression, and which was incurred 
by the Law and by the increased guilt to which it gave rise; 
even so might grace reign through that righteousness 
which is of faith (and which was also revealed-in the Law, 
as a remedy for the increased guilt which the law originated), 
unto the attainment of eternal life through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. 


where sin abounded grace did still more abound, continue o 
In sin, in order that grace may abound? 2. Far be such a 
thought, How shall we who have dissolved our connexion 
with it, and who are dead to all the claims and ties of sin 
continue therein? 3. Know ye not, that so many of us as 
were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into a par- 
ticipation of His death? 4. Therefore, we are buried with 
Him by baptism, unto death with Him: that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by that life in Himself which 
is the glory of the Father, even so we also should, under 
the influence of His pardoning and renewing mercy, walk 
in newness of life. 5. For, if we have been so planted 
together with Him as to be identified in the likeness of His 
death, we shall be equally identified with Him in His 
resurrection, and receive a full participation of its benefits. 
6. Knowing this, that our old man, in whose constitution 
sin reigned, is, with Christ, nailed to the cross; that the 
guilt of past sin being pardoned, and its future promptings 
mortified, the body of sin, thus deprived of its great elements, 
might be destroyed; that henceforth we should not serve 
sin. 7. For He that died, ie., Christ who died for it, is 
justified from all the demands of sin which rested upon Him 
as our surety. 8. And, if we, by dying with Him, be par- 
ticipators of that death, we believe that we shall participate 
equally in all its benefits, and in that life itself; and that we 
shall live with Him; 9. Knowing that Christ, being raised 
from the dead, dieth no more, death hath no more dominion 
over Him. 10. For, in that He died, He died unto sin 
once, that is, as we have just observed (ver. 7), in order 
that He might satisfy all its claims; and, having done so, 
be justified from them once for all, and be henceforth ex- 
empt from all necessity of paying the penalty of having 
become man’s surety. But, in that He liveth, He liveth to 
resume the glory which He had with the Father, and to a 
communion uninterrupted and unclouded by any assumption 
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of man’s criminality. 11. In like manner, reckon ye also 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, and, therefore, freed 
both from its past claims and its future influence, but as 
alive to God, and united to Him through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who has effected this union at your baptism, and who 
will ever maintain it by the continued bestowal of His 
Spirit. 

12. Let not sin, therefore, reign asa chosen or lawful 
sovereign, in your body, of which, as being mortal, the 
pleasures are but for a season, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof. 13. Neither consent to yield your members as 
weapons of unrighteousness unto sin: but yield yourselves up 
fully and implicitly to God, and to the influences of your 
connexion with Him, as those that are already alive from 
the dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness 
unto God. 14. For sin shall not now any longer tyrannise 


over you, as persons whose guilt and condemnation are 


irremediable or inevitable, owing to their past transgressions; 
and who may, therefore, as well surrender themselves to its 
future domination; for ye are not under the law which 
requires a rigid and perfect obedience, but under grace 
which forgives the sins of the penitent and nerves him to 
fresh obedience. 

What then? 15. Shall we sin, because we are not under 
the law but under grace? Far be such a thought. 16. Know 
ye not that to whom ye voluntarily yield yourselves servants © 
to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey, whether of 
sin which leads unto death, or of obedience which is indis- 
pensably required in all who desire justification. 17. But 
God be thanked, that, although you were once the servants 
of sin, ye have now obeyed from the heart that form of 
doctrine whereinto ye were delivered. 

Being then made free from sin, ye came under the bond 
of justification, and of the grateful dictates of pardoned , 
guilt, and of God’s restored favour. 19. I speak after the 
manner of men, because of the infirmity of your flesh; 
and, although I might insist upon a far higher standard, yet 
I will only ask, what, if you have any due sense of your 
obligations, you cannot desire to refuse, and what I ask is 
this, that, as ye have yielded your members servants to 
uncleanness and to iniquity, so that habits of iniquity were 
formed, even so now, in the same degree, at the very least, 
yield your members as servants to the obligations and dic- 
tates of a justified state, that ye may form habits of holiness. 
20. For, when ye were the servants of sin, and under con- 
demnation, ye were entirely free from all the obligations 
entailed by justification. (21. What fruit had ye then in- 
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those things whereof ye are now ashamed, and the pleasures 

of which death speedily terminates). 22. But being now, 

on the contrary, made free and delivered from all the claims 
of sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit, as 

a natural result of your new service, unto holiness, the 

pleasures of which have no end, but endure unto life ever- 

lastmg. 23- For the legal and sure wages of sin is death, 
but the free gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

.  Cuap. VIL—1. Know ye not brethren (for I now speak christians 
with an especial reference to those of you who, as Jews, fae wie 
know the Law), that the Law hath dominion overa man so means ot 
long as he liveth? 2. For the woman that hath a husband, 

is bound by the Law to her husband so long as he liveth; 

but if the husband be dead, then she is entirely loosed from 
the law of the husband, and from all the matrimonial ties 

and obligations which rested upon her during his life. 3. 

So, then, if, while her husband liveth, she have any con- 

nexion with another man, she shall be in character an 

adulteress: but, if her husband be dead, she is free from 
that law; so that she is no adulteress, if, after her former 
husband's death, she be joined to another man. 4. Where- 
fore, my brethren, ye also have, in like manner, become 
dead to the Law, by the body of Christ; that ye should, 
upon the same principle upon which death dissolves the 
marriage tie, and permits a fresh marriage to be contracted, 
be married to another, even to Him who is raised from the 
dead; that we, instead of being left to endure the galling 
bondage of a union which was productive of hopeless misery 

and condemnation, should bring forth the blessed fruit of a 

holy union with God,—of a confident trust in His mercy, 

and of the powerful influences of His love and spirit. 

5. For when we were under the Law, our union to it was 
productive of very different results; and in our unrenewed 
state, i. e., when we were in the flesh, the motions of sins, 
which were constituted and declared to be sins by the Law, 
did work in our members to bring forth fruit unto death; 
and this union of a corrupt nature, and of a law pronouncing 
the innate and spontaneous prompting of that nature to be 
sin, entailed upon us the most hopeless condemnation. 6. 
But now we, having died (ver. 4), are completely delivered 
from the Law by which we were previously bound and kept 
back from forming any other union, in order that we should 
henceforth serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness 
of the latter, and yield a hearty and filial obedience, instead 
of a slavish and reluctant one. 

7 Whatshall we say then? Is the Law itself sinful, or 
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the cause of sin? Far be such a thought. On the contrary, 
so holy is the Law, that I had not been conscious of sin, if 
it had not been by means of the pure standard which is 
held forth by the Law: for I had not known lust to be sin, 
if the Law had not required innocence from even irregular 
desire, and if it had not said, ‘* Thou shalt not covet.’ 8. But 
sin, taking occasion by this commandment which, because 
it required innocence in the desires, it was impossible for a 
corrupt nature to fulfil, wrought in me all manner of ir- 
regular desire. For, if there had been no rule, there could 
have been no irregularity; and, without the Law forbidding 
or commanding certain acts, there could have been no trans- 
gression; and so, without the Law, sin was dead. 9. For I 
was alive without the Law once. Before I came to years of 
discretion, and before I was capable of understanding the 
Law, I was free from the guilt of transgressing it; and, even 
during the whole of my unconverted state, had compara- 
tively a faint sense of my sinfulness: but, when I came to 
years of understanding and was made acquainted with the 
commandment which forbade concupiscence of any kind, 
I at once incurred a guilt of which I obtained at my con- 
version a clear and overwhelming sense; and thus I died, I 
both became an actual transgressor, and in so doing received 
a fatal blow to all legal claim and to self-righteous confi- 
dences. 10. And that very commandment which was unto 
life, and the observance of which constituted a perfect legal 
righteousness, and gave the final and decisive claim to re- 
ward in the plea of merit, that same commandment, as most 
difficult of observance and a perfect fulfilment of which was 
beyond the reach of a nature like mine, I thus eventually 
found to be the one that blasted all my self-righteous hopes, 
and that consigned me to death. 11. Forsin, taking occasion 
by the commandment, deceived me; and, while I was aiming 
at an external righteousness, and guarding the outworks, it 
sapped the citadel—while I checked the streams and issues 
of sin, it proportionably swelled the fountain-head, and thus, 
filling my heart with all manner of inordinate desire, it slew 
me. 

12. Wherefore the Lawis holy, and this particular com- 
mand—which was so peculiarly fatal to my claims to reward 
on legal principles, and to all my aspirations after a perfect 
righteousness—is eminently holy, just and good. 13. Was 
then that which is good made death unto me by being the 
direct and immediate cause of condemnation? Far be such 
a thought. But sin was death unto me, that all its sinful- 
ness and depravity might appear, by its working death in 
me by what was in itself good, that so, sin might, in its 
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contrast with so holy a commandment, and in the fatal 
effects that it produced through what should have been so 
beneficial, become exceedingly sinful. 

14. For we know, that the Law is spiritual in its source 
and in its provisions, and adapted to a being in whom the 
spiritual is the governing and most powerful principle; but 
I am carnal, and, sold under sin by the transgression 
of Adam, and by the inheritance from him of a corrupt 
nature. The most powerful and importunate principle 
within me is that of the flesh, which refuses to be completely 
controlled. 15. For that which I do I allow not: nor does Fruitless 


° struggles of 
it meet my approval: for what I would, that do I not; nor amanaiming 


can I attain that standard which commends itself to me as serieht- 
good; but what I hate, that, under the influence of indwell- eae 
ing sin, I am surprised into; and sinful desire makes con- 
tinued and successful attacks on that standard of righteousness 

at which [I aim. 

16. If then I do that which I would not, i. e., by enter- 
taining concupiscence, I consent unto the law, and give my 
testimony that it is good; 17, and, so, it is no more I that 
do it (which might be said to be the case, if I were guilty 
of transgressions against it in word or deed, and if all my 
faculties were operative and consenting to it), but sin that 
dwelleth in me, of which, in suggesting inordinate desires, 
I can be conscious only in their very suggestion; and 
against which, it is, therefore, impossible for me to guard 
effectually. 

18. For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing: for, to will what is good, is present with 
me: but how to perform effectually that which is good—to 
attain that standard of righteousness to which I aspire, and 
to fulfil the Law perfectly, according to its spiritual charac- 
ter and provisions, I find not. 19. For the good that I 
would I do not; that is, my performances always come far 
short of my conceptions and aspirations; but the evil that I 
would not, the sinfulness in thought which I desire entirely 
to eschew I cannot; but, in some one of its varied forms, it 
developes itself, and I am guilty of and do it. 20. Now if 
1 do that I would not; if sin thus exhibits itself in a concu- 
piscence which is in itself hateful, and if I do not consent 
to it by embodying it in outward acts, it is no more I as a 
whole that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 

21. I find then that this is the sum of the whole, that there 
is a law, or dictate, which, when I would do good, obtrudes 
evil upon me. 22. For I delight in the Law of God in the 
inner man, and it commends itself both to my reason and 
my better desires; 23. but I see another and more powerful 
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law in my members, warring in its dictates against the 
dictates of my intellect and reason, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law or dictate of sin, which is in my 
members. 24. O, wretched man that I am! who shall de- 
liver me from this thraldom to sin, and from that combina- 
tion of a perfect law and a corrupt nature, which are, as it 
were, the component members of what is to me a body of 
death—a constitution of moral probation which consigns 
me to hopeless condemnation. 25. (I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord I am delivered). So, then, to resume 
what I have already explained at large, I, one and the same 
person, am distracted by contending principles within me; 
and, although with my mind I serve the Law of God, and 
desire a perfect conformity to it, yet the more powerful and 
importunate suggestions of that other principle, of which 
the flesh is the seat, betrays me into continued acts of con- 
cupiscence, and defeats my aspirations for a perfect right- 
eousness and for an entire conformity to the Law. 

Cuap. VIII.—A way of deliverance from the hopeless state 
in which a corrupt nature places those who are under a 
legal covenant being thus opened by Jesus Christ, as I have 
just shown (vil.4—6 and 25), and believers being dead to 
the Law that they might contract a new alliance with Christ, 
there is now to those who are thus in Christ Jesus, and 
who, as I have done, have sought deliverance through Him, 
no condemnation. 2. For the law and the dictates of that 
new principle, which the hope of life in Christ has by His 
Spirit implanted within me, has delivered me (as I have 
already (vii. 25) with the most fervent gratitude to my 
Lord declared), from the dictates of sin, and of that hopeless 
condemnation in which, under the Law, sin involved me. 
3. For that justification which it was out of the power of 
the Law, although in itself perfect, to bestow, owing to the 
weakness of the flesh which precluded a perfect obedience, 
has been now freely bestowed. For God—sending His Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, i. e., with all the infirmities, 
and susceptible of all the suffermgs which sin has entailed 
upon our nature, and in all points like as we are, but with- 
out sin, in order that He might as a lamb without spot atone 
for sin—has condemned sin in the flesh; thus in our proper 
nature satisfying all its penalties, and for ever silencing its 
accusations; 4. that thus the perfect righteousness of the 
Law, which was indispensable to justification, and which as 
I, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, have already shown (vii. 7— 
25), that no mere man, however self-righteous, could attain, 
might be fulfilled in and for all those who, truly joined to 
Christ, walk, not after the dictates of the flesh, but, after 
those of the renewed mind or spizit. 
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5. For they that are after the flesh, and who look for a 
legal acceptance, and for mere worldly promises, do mind 
the things of the flesh; but they who are renewed in 
Christ unto the hope of heavenly blessings, and who are 
after the spirit, do mind the things of the spirit. 6. For 
the thought of the carnal-minded man, whose whole hopes 
are of earthly blessings—who has, therefore, no conception 
whatever of any acceptance which is not crowned and 
manifested by the bestowal of temporal rewards, and who 
regards the absence or deprivation of these asa proof of con- 
demnation, is death. ‘This is; in his mind, at once a ter- 
mination of all his hopes, and a most conclusive demonstra- 
tion of final and irreversible condemnation. But the 
minding, or thought of the spirit, or renewed mind, or of 
the man under its influence, whose heart is set on heavenly 
things, and who sees in death only a passage to a better 
world, is that life eternal which he has received in Christ, 
and that peace toward God which the sense of God’s good- 
ness in bestowing such a blessing is sure to originate. 7. 
Therefore, the thought of the carnal man is one of enmity 
towards God; for, conscious that he does not and cannot 
yield a perfect obedience to the Law of God, and regarding 
death as a proof of final and irreversible condemnation, and, 
in the least dreadful light, as a termination of all his hap- 
piness, he regards God asa harsh task-master, and an irre- 
concilable enemy, and, consequently, with unmitigated 
aversion. 8. So then they who are in the flesh, who have 
no hopes but temporal ones, no idea of any acceptance but a 
legal one, attended with earthly blessings, and who look 
upon death asa final condemnation for transgressions of a 
law to. which they are incapable of yielding a perfect obedi- 
ence, cannot possibly please God. It isa moral impossibility. 
9. But ye are not in the flesh, and under the influence of 
carnal principles, but in the spirit, and under the influence 
of spiritual principles, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell 
in you. 

Now, since Christ Jesus regenerates every one whom 
He justifies, if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, it is a 
conclusive proof, that he is none of His, and that he has no 
claim to regard himself as justified. 10. And if Christ be 
in you, the body must die because of sin. In common with 
the carnal man, you must undergo the universal sentence, 
because corruption cannot inherit incorruption; and, under 
this conviction, you anticipate that death, by a moral death 
to sin, in the mortification of the desires of the flesh. But, 
at the same time, and in the same degree that you do so, is 
the spirit indued with life (because it enters even now upon 
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that eternal career of excellence and happiness, which is 
bestowed upon those‘who thus act), through justification by 
Christ Jesus. ‘‘ But if the Spirit-of Him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead, dwell in you in His renewing influ- 
ences, raising you to newness of life, He that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall quicken even your mortal bodies 
to a resurrection from death, by His Spirit that now dwelleth 
in you, and which will suffer none of its consecrated temples 
to perish; and thus the mortal body, now under sentence of 
death, shall be raised to participate with’ the immortal 
spirit in eternal life. 

12. Therefore, brethren, the body being thus under sen- 
tence of death, it has nothing to bestow to constitute us its 
debtors, or to invite us to become so; and we are not 
debtors to the flesh to live after the flesh, 13. for if ye live 
after the flesh, there is only a step between you and death, 
the termination of all carnal gratifications; but if ye, 
through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall, through God’s mercy, live for ever, to enjoy the 
reward of your self-denial; and, while they who sow to 
the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, you who sow to 
the Spirit, shall of the same Spirit reap life eternal. 14. lor 
as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these, and these 
only, are, and only can be known to be, the sons of God. 
15. For ye have not received the spirit of bondage, under 
which you formerly groaned. to suffer its terrors again, but 
ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
with filial confidence, Abba, Father. 16. And of this 
adoption we have higher testimony than this, our own 
filial confidence; for the Spirit of God itself is co-witness 


Sufferings of with our spirits that we are the children of God. 17. But 


if His children, then are we heirs also, heirs indeed of God, 
and coheirs of Christ, if, at the least, we share His sufferings, 
that we may also share His glory. 

18. And this, I feel assured that you, as children of God, 
cannot hesitate to do; for I reckon, that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared to the 
glory that is to be revealed in connexion with us. 19. For 
the earnest expectation which we entertain of the creation 
ready to be revealed awaits nothing but the manifestation 
of the sons of God. This, I say, is the only event which 
delays it. 20. For the creation was made subject to vanity, 
not in the exercise of a will, but by reason of him who hath 
by his disobedience subjected the same, and, as its degradation 
followed man’s fall, so will its restoration to more than 
pristine glory be immediately attendant upon his perfect 
re-union to God. 21. Believers, therefore, look forward to 
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that event with intense desire, in hope that even the creation 
itself will share their exaltation, and be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God. 22. For we know that the whole creation, labour- 
ing as it does with perishableness and vanity, teems with 
indications of sin, and of consequent wrath and misery; 
and it may be justly said, that it groaneth and travaileth 
together until now. 23. And not only so, but even we 
ourselves, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, who have 
been so far delivered from the general misery, and who 
have also received earnests of still farther exemption, even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, expecting our ultimate 
deliverance in our admission to the full enjoyment of our 
privileges as children, expecting, I say, our full and perfect 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body. 

For we are saved by hope, which is the animating prin- 
ciple of our life, but hope that is seen is not hope, since the 
objects of hope are future, and sight and hope are, therefore, 
inconsistent; for what a man seeth why doth he continue 
to hope for. 25. But, if what we as yet see not that we 
hope for, then do we with patience expect it. 26. And, as 
hope animates us in thus waiting, so also, in like manner, 
does the Holy Spirit co-operate in supporting our infirmities. 
For we know not what to pray for as we ought, but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered. 27. And He that searcheth the hearts 
recognises those petitions which, as the fruits of his inter- 
cession within us, are the mind of the Spirit, because He 
intercedes for the saints agreeably to God’s will. 28. But, 
however much our faith and patience may be tried by the 
sufferings of the present time, we know certainly, for it is 
a matter of holy record, that all things, even those ap- savantageot 
parently most afflictive, work together for good to those Mitratel by 


lustrated b; 
who love God. 29. Because those whom He first knew, ¢xampleo 


Israel, God’s 
them He also marked out first, as types by conformity of first-born. 
the image of His Son, that He might be the first-born 
among many brethren, and that He might possess this dis- 
tinetion over His brethren of the Jews, as well as the Gen- 
tiles, over those who preceded as well as those who succeeded 
His advent. 30. And those whom He thus marked out 
first, as ensamples to all that should come after,them He 
also called to be His people; and whom He called them 
also He justified in their claim to be His people before the 
nations; and whom He thus justified He also glorified by 
His presence among them, and by bringing them into the 
lorious land of their inheritance as His children. 


31. What shall we say then to these things? If God 
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who has given such proofs of His love to His children in YM 
His dealings with those who, in their primogeniture and 
sufferings, typified Christ himself, and whose example is 
thus recorded for our encouragement—if this God be for us, 
who can be against us? 32. Even He who spared not His 
own Son, but gave Him up for us all, Jews as well as — : 
Gentiles, shall He not with Him also freely bestow upon us 
all things? 33. Who shall call in question the privileges 
and character of God’s elect? Shall God who justifieth 
them and establisheth their claims do so? 34. Who is he 
that condemneth them? Is it Christ, He who died? rather 
He who is risen again, who sitteth at the right-hand of God, 
who also intercedes continually in our behalf? 35. Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall affliction, 
or distress, or persecution, or hunger, or nakedness, or peril, 
or the sword? 36. As it is written respecting those whose 
example is thus set before us, and who triumphed over all 
such assaults, For thy sake are we killed all the day long, we 
eare accounted as sheep of slaughter. 36. But in all these 
: things we, who have clearer and fuller evidences of God’s 
faithfulness than they had, are more than conquerors, through 
Him that loved us. 38. For, I do not say I know, because 
I now speak of what is future, but I feel firmly persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, 39. nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 
Orjection | CHAP. IX.—1. But the example to which I have thus re- 
rom presen : ; 
condition ferred suggests a painful subject, even the present state of © 
andtemper .. ° - 
ofIsrael. those of whom I have just spoken, and’ whose general con- 
answered. duct in reference to the Gospel seems to overthrow the 
foundation on which I have rested the proof, that all things 
work together for good to those who love God. And, in 
considering this objection, I particularly desire those among 
you who are of the seed of Abraham to rest assured, that I 
speak the truth in Christ, my conscience also bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, and that I lie not, when I say, 
2. that I have great grief and unceasing anguish of heart on - 
account of our nation. 3. For I would that I myself were 
an anathema from or by Christ, in behalf of my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh, 4. who are Israelites, a 
whose is the adoption (whose history, therefore, as children 
of God, I have cited for your encouragement), and the 
covenants, 5. whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ 
according to the flesh, who is God over all, blessed for 
ever. | 
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6. Not that you are to suppose that my grief is such as 
arises from any misgiving of God’s faithfulness, or any 
suspicion that the word of God has failed. On the con- 
trary, the present state and conduct of many of the Jewish 
nation is perfectly consistent with the faithfulness of God’s 
word, and with the strongest confidence in the truth, that Gracere- 
all things work together for good to His children. For not faith God's 
all they that are of Israel are Israel. 7. Nor, because they tingprinciple 
are the literal seed of Abraham, are they all children; but it tances” 
is said by Him who gave the promises, ‘‘ Jn Isaac shall a W Isaac's 
seed be called for thee.” —8. That is, not the children of the  ~ 
flesh, these are not, in virtue of natural descent, the children 
of God; but the children of promise are reckoned for a seed. 

9. For this is the word of the promise, According to this 

very time I will come, and Sarah shall have a son. 10, And I that of 
not only did Sarah receive her son in virtue of the Divine oa 
promise, and of faith in it, but Rebecca also, having con- 

ceived at one time of Isaac our father, a promise was made 

to her. 11. For'the children of that conception, not being 

yet born, neither having done good nor evil, that the pur- 

pose of God according to election might be known to stand, 

not of works, but of Him that calleth, 12. it was said to 

her, before their birth, The elder shall serve the younger. 

13. As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 

hated. 

14. Whatshallwe saythen? Is there injustice with God ? In thatot 
Far be such a thought. 15. For He says to Moses, J will ; 
have mercy upon whom I see fit to have mercy, and I will have 
compassion upon whom I will have compassion. 16. So then 
it is not of him that wilfeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God, who, according to the leading principles of His 
purpose of compassion, sheweth mercy to those who believe 
and trust in Him. 17. And that this is the principle of dis- 
crimination between nations as well as between men, and 
that it has always been such, we have another proof in the In that of Is- 
separation of our nation from that of the Egyptians, and Egyptians. 
their respective treatment at God’s hand, as well as in the 
distinction between Isaac and Abraham’s other children, 
and between Jacob and Esau to which I have already re- 
ferred. For, speaking of this event, as a signal instance, 
and one to be recorded for the admonition and instruction 
of all future ages, God, according to the words of Holy 
Scripture, saith to Pharaoh. ‘ For for this very thing have 
I raised thee to the station which thou occupiest, asa suitable 
instrument, by thy obstinacy and unbelief, for my showing 
in thee my power, and that my name and character might 
be proclaimed in all the earth.” 18. Therefore He hath 
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mercy, on such principles as He sees good, and, in this sense, 
on whom He will have mercy; and whom He, in the same 
holy and just way and in accordance with the principles of 
His purpose of mercy, willeth, He hardeneth. 

19. You will then perhaps make the following objection, 
and say to me, If the character and treatment of those who 
are hardened, as well as of those who receive mercy, equally 
prove God’s freedom from all injustice as well as His power 
and mercy, as you state, why doth He still find fault; for 
who hath resisted His counsel, by which all things are thus 
so disposed as to promote His glory? 20. In answering such 
an objection, I must, in the first instance, protest against 
the arrogance of man’s sitting in judgment upon God. For 
who art thou, O man, that repliest against God, but the crea- 
ture of His hand? And shall the thing formed sit in judg- 
ment upon Him who formed it; and, arrogating an equal or 
greater wisdom and knowledge, say, Why hast Thou made 
me thus? 21. Hath not the potter power over the clay 
to make, of the same intrinsically worthless lump, one vessel 
to honour and another to dishonour, on such principles and 
for such reasons as he sees good. 22. But not to insist upon 
this as a final and sufficient answer, and to proceed to vin- 
dicate God’s justice in the discrimination between Pharaoh 
and the Israelites on principles of justice fully comprehensible 
by men, what if, in the distinction which He thus made, 
God,-willing to give a signal example of His wrath, and to 
make widely known His power, bore with much longsuffer- 
ing those vessels of wrath, the Egyptians, who, owing to 
their idolatry and corresponding cruelty and ingratitude to 
the Israelites, were fitted for destruction, before He, by His 
miraculous interposition, and the faith of the one nation, 
and the unbelief of Pharaoh, as the representative of the 


other, drew the line of demarcation between them. 23. And ~ 


that He might make known on the same dealings the riches 


of His glory upon the vessels of mercy which He had before 


(even during their bondage), prepared and disciplined unto 
glory. 
In that of 24. In which same character of vessels of mercy, He hath 
received and also called us, not only of the Jews, but also of the Gentiles, 


those who 


rejected the thus amalgamating us by the application of the very same 

Gospel of . 2 ; 2 

Christ. | purpose and principles which were the means of separation 
between the Jews and Egyptians, and of the preference of 
Isaac and Jacob to be the progenitors of our nation. 25. 
And of this admission of Gentiles to favour we have pro- 
phetic intimation. As He says in Osee, I will call, what 
was not my people, my people; and her that was not beloved, 
beloved. 26. And it shall be, that, in the place where it was 
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said to them, Ye are not my people, there they shall be called 
the sons of the living God. 27. But Esaias proveth that 
faith, not natural descent, is the channel of filiation, for he 
says, concerning Israel, Though the number of the children of 
Israel (that is, of Abraham’s natural descendants), be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved, that is, the faithful 
only; 28. For, finishing and cutting short his reckoniny, for a 
summary reckoning will God make upon the earth. 29. Even 
as Esaias had previously said, Unless the Lord of hosts had 
left unto us a seed (that is of believing Israelites), we 
should have been as Sodom and we should have been like to 
Gomorrha. 

30. What shall we say then, and what conclusion shall 
we draw from the foregoing reasoning? Simply and clearly 
this: That the Gentiles who did not seek after righteousness, 
have attained righteousness, or justification, namely, that 
justification which, in accordance with the principles of 
God’s purpose of mercy, is by faith: 31. but Israel, which 
followed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained 
the law of righteousness. 32. Do you ask why? The answer, 
from what has just been very fully stated, is obvious. Be- 
cause they sought it, not by faith, but as it. were, by the 
works of the law. For, trusting to their own defective 
works, and their imperfect inherent righteousness, they re- 
jected the divinely chosen principle of faith in a crucified 
Saviour, and they stumbled at that stumbling-stone to all 
self-righteous workers. 33. As it is written, Behold, I lay 
in Zion a stumbling-stone and a rock of offence, and whosoever 
believeth on Him shall not be ashamed. 
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Cuap. X.—1. Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to Faithas 


God for them (Israel) is for their salvation. 2. For I bear mating 


inating 


them witness, that they have a zeal for God, but not accord- es 


ing to knowledge. 3. For they, not understanding the py Mars 


righteousness of God, and seeking to establish their own 
righteousness as giving a legal claim to the promises, have 
refused to submit to the righteousness of God which is by 
faith. 4. For Christ is the end of the Law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth; and that faith is the principle 
to which we are directed in our law, is evident from what 
is said by him through whom that law was given. 5. For 
Moses, speaking of that legal righteousness which is by the 
Law, writes, that the man who doeth these things, that is, 
Without any omission or transgression, shall live in them, 
which no mere man ever has done or can do; 6. and, there- 
fore, Moses directs us to the righteousness which is by faith, 
for it is represented by him as thus speaking. ‘‘ Say not in 
thine heart, who shall ascend into heaven? That is, to 
ss 2 
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bring down Christ; 7. or who shall descend into the deep? 
that is, to bring back Christ from the dead.” 8. But what 
does it say? ‘The word is near thee, even in thy mouth 
and in thy heart.” 

Now that word of which Moses thus spake is emphatically 
that word of faith which we preach, of the necessity of 
which, as a means of salvation, the legal enactments as pre- 
cluding a perfect self-righteousness, were intended to con- 
vince men, and which we now proclaim with greater 
clearness, declaring, 9. That if thou shalt openly profess with 
thy mouth, that Jesus is the Lord; and shalt believe in thy 
heart, that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved. 10. For with the heart faith is entertained unto 
justification, and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation, 11. For the Scripture saith, Every one who 
believeth in Him shall be secured from shame. 12. For 
there is no difference between the Jew and and the Gentile; 
for the same Lord of all is rich unto all who call upon Him. 
13. For every one, without exception, who calleth on 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. 

And this proves not only the non-exclusion of your Gen- 
tile brethren, but the necessity of preaching to them the 
riches of Christ, and vindicates my calling and conduct as 


the apostle of the Gentiles; 14. for how shall they call on 


Him in whom they have not believed? And how shall 
they believe in Him of whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? 15. And how 
shall they preach except they be sent? As it is written 
in the prophetical. annunciation of this dispensation, How 
beautiful are the feet of them that proclaim peace, that bring 
glad-tidings of good things, 1.e., to those especially who have 
been hitherto entire strangers to them. 16. And that the 
Gentiles are included in this reference, or that some of the 
Jews are excluded, is also evident; for Esaias plainly de- 


clares this, for he says, Lord who hath believed our report ? 


intimating not only a disbelief but a wide spread one, among 
those to whom the report of these glad-tidings was to be 
made. - 

17. So, then, faith cometh by hearing; and hearing, by 
the word of God. But I anticipate a possible objection, 
that those who have not obeyed are persons who have not 
heard; 18. and ask, in reply, Have they not heard? Yes, 
verily, for the sound of the gospel heralds went out through 
all the land of Judea, before it was proclaimed to the Gen- 
tiles; and thence their words have in a measure already 
extended to the utmost parts of the earth; and, in accord- 
ance with the words of prophecy, shall fully do so, and 
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realise its accomplishment. 19. But I say, Had Israel no The accept. 
clear intimations of this preaching to the Gentiles, and did Gentitespre- 
they not. know it? Assuredly they had; for God says, by Moses and 
Moses, in language which is inexplicable but by this event, ““*" 

I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people, and 

by a foolish nation I will anger you. 20. But Esaias is still 

more bold and explicit, intimating without ambiguity the 

calling of the Gentiles by faith; for he says, J have been 

found of those who sought me not ; I have become manifest unto 

them who enquired not of me; and he as clearly announces 

the unbelief of many of our Jewish brethren, 21. for to 

Israel he says, All day long have I stretched out my hands to a 
disobedient and gainsaying people. 

Cuap. XI.—1.I say, then, does it follow, that God hath Israel's 
cast away the Jews asa nation? Let it not be imagined partial. 
for a moment, for, if I asserted this, I should seal my own 
exclusion; for even I who have thus shewn their obduracy 
and unbelief as predicted by their prophets, am myself an 
Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. 

2. God hath not cast away His first-born, the people whom 

He first knew, even as a nation. Know ye not what in 
similar circumstances of wide-spread disaffection and dis- 
obedience to those which now prevail among them, the 
Scripture saith of Elias; and how he pleads to God against 
Israel, regarding the whole nation as apostate, and saying, 
3. Lord they have slain thy prophets, and digged down thine 
altars, and I only am left, and they seek my life. 4. But what 
saith the response of the all-knowing God to him? Not- 
withstanding this apparent universal defection, I have left to. 
myself seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 
5. So, even now, in this time of equally wide-spread rebellion, 
there is a faithful remnant according to grace. 6. And, if 
by grace, then it is no more of works; otherwise grace is 
no longer grace, since grace as a favour, and works as 
affording a legal and rigid claim, are perfectly distinct and 
different. But, if it is of works, then it is no more of grace; 
otherwise work is no work. 

7. What then follows, and what is the conclusion to which 
what has been said conducts us? Israel at large hath not 
obtained, for the reasons which we have assigned (ix. 31— 

33), namely, because they sought it by an impracticable 
channel, or by works, that which they seek for; but the 
election, seeking it in the proper channel, that is, through 
grace, hath obtained it, and the rest were blindedy 8. As it 
is written, God hath given them the spirit of slumber, eyes, 
that they should not see, and ears that they should not 
hear, unto this day. 9, And David (speaking of the same 
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disobedient and carnal class, who have existed in all ages of 
our nation’s history as well as the present), not only referring 
to the same subject as Esaias, namely, the judicial blindness 
with which God had visited them, but, conscious how justly 
they deserved it by their obstinate and persevering in- 
gratitude, even invokes it upon them, saying, 10. Let their 
table, 1.¢., their carnal and earthly delights in which they 
grovel, and to which they sacrifice justice and truth, and 
all spiritual desires and thoughts, become a snare, and a trap, 
and a stumbling block, and a recompense unto them. 10. Let 
their eyes be darkened that they shall not see, and ever bow thou 
down their backs. 

11. Isay, then, Does it follow that they have so stumbled 
at the stumbling-block of a crucified redeemer, that they 
should fall away entirely from the true God? Let not 
such a thing be imagined, but, by their stumbling at Christ 
salvation is come to the Gentiles, not as their final sub- 
stitutes, but for the purpose of exciting in them an emu- 
lation. 12. But if even this their stumbling be made to 
enrich the world, and their diminution be the means of 
enriching the Gentiles, how much more shall their fulness 
promote these objects? 13. For I say to those among you 
who are Gentiles by birth, and I address it especially to 
you, as a truth which requires much humility in its con- 
templation by our Jewish brethren of the faith, that, 
although in as far as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I 
magnify mine office as such, 14. in order that I may, by 
any possible means provoke to emulation them which are 
my flesh, and might save some of them, still it is not to be 
denied, that the Jews, as a nation, are yet to occupy a pre- 
eminent position in bringing about God’s purposes of mercy. 
15. For, if their casting away be the means of reconciling 
the world, what will their readmission to their former 
position be, but such a renewal of the world, as may be 
designated comparatively a resurrection from the dead. 
16. And if the first fruits were holy, so, in a sense and 
measure, is the mass, even the whole nation; and, if the 
root was holy, so, and inasmuch as they have any con- 
nexion with it, are the branches. 17. And, if some 
of the branches have been broken off, and thou, being 
a wild olive, wert graffed in, and art become a common 
and equal participator of the root and fatness of the good 
olive, 18. boast not against the branches, for thou bearest 
not the root, but the root bears thee. 

19. You will then, perhaps, say, Thy branches were 
broken off that I might be graffed in. 20. Well, suppose 
that admitted, yet they were broken off because of their 
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unbelief and spiritual pride; and you oceupy your position 
by faith in Christ which involves humility as of its essence. 
Be not high-minded, but fear; 21. for, if God spared not 
the natural branches, neither will He, if you be guilty of 
the same self-righteousness, pride, or complacency, spare 


ou. 
. 22. Behold then the kindness of God on one hand, and 
His determined excision on the other; upon those who 
have fallen, excision; but to thee, kindness, if thou rest 
upon that kindness; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off, 
23. And they also, if they continue not in their unbelieving 
state of spiritual pride and carnal wisdom, shall be graffed 
in; for God is able to graff them them in again. 24. For, 
if thou wert cut off from the wild olive, which is naturally 
such, and wert beyond nature graffed into the good olive, 
how much more readily shall these which are natural 
branches, and which, as such, have an adaptation and con- 
geniality of which thou wast destitute, be graffed into their 
parent tree, even their own good olive? 

25. For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, of 
this mystery, that you may not, as Gentiles, entertain a false 
opinion of your relative position, and be wise beyond your- 
selves, that a partial blindness is fallen upon the Jewish 
nation at large, until the fulness of the Gentiles, that is, the 
time and circumstances adapted to their universal conversion 
has arrived. 26. And thus, and in connexion with this 
event, as subserving it, as we have already stated (ver. 12 
and 15), all Israel, that is, the nation at large, shall be 
obedient to the faith, and brought within the pale of sal- 
vation. As it is written, Out of Zion shall come the deliverer, 
and he shall turn ungodliness from Jacob. 27. And this 
ts my covenant with them, when I take away their sins. 


28. So far as the Gospel of our Lord is concerned, they 


are enemies for your sakes, ie., because of their jealousy 
of you, and their resistance of God’s impartial purposes 
of mercy to all the human race; but, as touching their 
election to be the people of the one true God, they are, 
in this aspect, still beloved as a nation, notwithstanding 
their partial blindness, for their fathers’ sakes, and for their 
still cleaving to that belief of the one true God, which 
is the first element of true religion, and that by which 
their fathers were specially distinguished from the heathen 
mass. 

29. For the gifts and calling of God are without change 
of purpose. 30. For as you were formerly disobedient to 
God, but have now obtained mercy through their disobedi- 
ence, which has led the apostles and other preachers of the 
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Gospel to turn to you Gentiles. 31. So, in like manner, 
they have now been permitted to fall into disobedience, 
that, by the mercy shown to you, they may be stirred up to 
a holy emulation to seek the same, and to obtain mercy 
also, 32. For God hath included all men, formerly the 
Gentiles, and now the Jews, in disobedience, that he might 
ultimately have mercy upon them all. 33. O the depth of 
the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God, which thus 
educes good from evil! How unsearchable are His decisions, 
and how untraceable are His paths by any anticipations of 
ours! 34. For who hath known by anticipation the mind of 
the Lord, or who hath been the fellow counsellor of His 
purposes? 35. Or who hath first given to Him? and it shall 
be returned unto Him. 36. Because of Him as their source, 
and by Him as their controller, and to Him as their ultimate 
end, are all things, to whom be glory throughout all the 
ages! Amen. , 

Cuap. XII.—1. I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 
2. And be not conformed to this world; but be ye trans- 
formed, by the continual renewing of your mind, that, thus 
living up to your knowledge, you may obtain clearer and 
fuller views, and prove by practical and experimental dis- 
cernment, what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God. * For this cultivation of the true Christian 
temper will, I am sure, lead to the same views, and promote 
that unity and mutual consideration which my arguments 
have been intended to promote. 3. And, urging upon you 
this cultivation of the Christian temper, I enjoin upon every 
one of you as a branch of it, the necessity and obli- 
gation of which my own progress in the Christian life, as 
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not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think, 
but to study to think soberly, and to form his estimate upon 
the principles of the Gospel, that is, according as God hath 
divided to each the measure of faith. 4. For, as we have 
many members in one body, but all members have not the 
same function, 5. so we, being many, are all, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, one body in Christ, and every one members of 
one another. 

6. Having then gifts, differing according to the grace 
that is given us, whether we have the gift of prophecy, it 
is given in accordance with the measure and complexion of 
our faith; 7, or whether it be the gift of ministering, it is 
given to him who possesses for ministering to the whole 
body of which he is a member; or he that teacheth, it is 
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for indoctrinating the church; 8, or he that exhorteth, it 
is for similarly discharging to the whole body the office of 
exhortation. And, passing from these public functions to 
the more private graces, I would, on the same principles, 
and in the same spirit, say, Let him that giveth do it with 
singleness of heart; let him that presideth do it with dili- 
gence; him that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 9. Let 
love be unfeigned. Abhor that which is evil, cleave to 
that which is good. 10. In brotherly love be affectioned 
to one another as of the same kindred. In shewing honour 
to one another, seek to be first. 11. Not backward in zeal; 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord; 12. Rejoicing in hope, 
patient in tribulation, continuing instant in prayer. 13. 
Communicating to the necessities of the saints, intent on 
hospitality. 14. Bless them that persecute you; bless, and | 
curse not. 15. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. 16. Thinking the same thing to- 
wards one another, be ye of one mind, not minding high 
things, but condescending to your brethren of humbler 
position, and lower spiritual attainments. Be not wise in 
your own estimation. 

17. Render to no man evil for evil, purposing things 
good in the sight of all men. 18. If it be possible, so far 
as it depends on you, live peaceably with all men. 19. Not 
avenging yourselves, beloved, but giving place to wrath, for 
it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. 
20. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink; for, in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head, and either melt and subdue his enmity, 
or prove it to be inveterate and inexcusable. 21. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
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Cuap. XII.—Now, there is one duty which I feel it ne- Duty to civi 


magistrates 


cessary to urge upon you with more than ordinary earnest- er 


ness; because I anticipate much danger of your transgressing 
it, and that is, the duty of obedience to the civil magistrate. 
Let every soul, therefore, without any exception or distinc- 
tion, be subject to the powers that be over them. For there 
is no power but of God. The powers that be are ordained 
of God. 2. So then it follows, that he that resisteth the 
power resisteth the ordinance of God. And they who resist 
shall, therefore, be sure to receive to themselves condemna- 
tion. 3. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
evil. Do you then wish not to dread the power? Do 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. But, if thou 
do evil, fear with just reason; for he beareth not the sword 
in vain, 4. for he is a minister of God, as well as a preserver 
of social order; and, in virtue of God’s authority and will, 
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as well as that of the community over which he presides, 
he takes vengeance unto punishment upon every one that 
doeth evil. 5. Therefore we are bound to be in subjection, 
not only from fear of the temporal consequences and for 
wrath, but also for conscience’ sake, and from a regard to 
Ged, as well as to man, and to our own safety. 6. For, for 
this cause, and upon the same principles, refuse not to bear 
your share of the public expense, and pay cheerfully tribute 
also. For those to whom it is paid are ministers of God, 
giving up their time and energy to this labour, and attend- 
ing continually upon this very thing. 7. Render therefore 
to all their dues; tribute, to whom tribute is due; custom, 
to whom custom; fear, to whom fear; honour, to whom 
honour. 

8. Owe no man anything, with the exception of that one 
debt, which, being founded on Christ’s love to believers, 
can never be extinguished, I mean, the debt of love to one 
another; for, as he that believeth in Christ, hath attained the 
end of the law for righteousness, so he that loveth another 
has imbibed its spirit; and, in this sense, fulfilled the law. 
9. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou 
shalt not covet, and if there be any other commandment it is 
briefly summed up in this-saying, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 10. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 11. And all 
these duties I urge upon you under the influence of the 
solemn consideration, that we are rapidly approaching the 
solemn scenes of the eternal world; and I exhort you to 
their practice, and to an attention to what I have just said, 
seeing you know the season, that now it is full time to 
awake out of sleep; for now is our salvation nearer than 
when we first believed. 12. The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand; let us, therefore, cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the armour of light. 13. Let us 
walk becomingly asin the day; not in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying. 14. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof. 

Cuap. XIV.—1. Another duty, which I must urge upon 
you, as a church consisting of Jewish and Gentile brethren, 
is that of mutual charity and tender consideration. Him 
that is weak in the faith, and still encompassed with Jewish 
scruples, receive as a brother, but not to mutual sentences 
upon each other’s thoughts. 2. One, on the one hand, 
believes that he may eat all things; and another, on the 
other, who is weak and scrupulous, eats only herbs. 3. Let 
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not him that eateth despise him that eateth not because of 


his weakness in the faith, and his consequent scruples; and 
let not him that eateth not, condemn him that eateth, or 
regard him as guilty of a disregard of God’s will, because 
he considers himself free from Jewish restrictions. 4. Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own 
’ master he standeth or falleth; and he shall be upheld, for 
God is able to uphold him. 5. One man esteems one day 
more than another, and another esteems every day equally. 
Let every man be fully satisfied in his own mind that he 
follows implicitly the dictates of conscience. 6. He that 
regards the day, to the Lord he regards it, esteeming it 
above others from its former peculiar consecration to God’s 
service; and he who does not regard it, to the Lord he does 
not regard it, because his non-observance of it results from 
a conviction that the obligation of observing these days has 
been annulled by the, gospel. Likewise, he who eats, eats 
to the Lord, and with a due sense of His presence and 
authority; for he gives God thanks when he eats; and he 
who eats not, to the Lord he eateth not, for, in the act of 
abstaining, he expresses his entire submission to God’s will, 
and gives Him thanks for what he believes that He has seen 
good to prohibit, as well as for what He has left free. 7. 
For none of us liveth to himself, and none of us dieth unto 
himself. 8. Whether then we live, we live unto the Lord; 
or whether we die, we die unto the Lord. 9. For to this 
end Christ both died and revived, that He might be Lord 
both of the dead and the living. 10. But thou, why dost 
thou of Jewish extraction condemn thy Gentile brother in 
the Gospel? or thou, why dost thou of Gentile extraction 
make little of thy Jewish brother in Christ, setting at 
nought and despising his scruples? For we shall all, with- 
out exception or distinction, stand before the judgment 
seat of ourcommon Lord and Master, Christ. 11. For it is 
written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, 
and every tongue shall confess to God. 12. So then each of 
us shall give account of himself to God. 

13. Let us, then, no longer usurp Christ’s prerogative by 
judging one another, but let us rather come to this decision 
and judgment, as most becoming our position and relation, 
to Christ as our common Lord, and to one another as His 
members, that no one of us put a stumbling block, or an 
occasion to fall in his brother’s way. 14. I know and am 
persuaded in the Lord Jesus Christ, and according to the 
principles of the Gospel, that there is nothing unclean in 
itself; but to him only who esteemeth anything unclean, 
his so regarding it renders it unclean. 15. But if thy 
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brother is grieved by thee for the sake of such a trivial 
thing as meat, thou no longer walkest according to love. © 
Destroy not by thy meat him for whom Christ died. 16. 
Let not then your Christian liberty, the vindication of which 
in certain circumstances, and in the essential of the Gospel, | 
such as an exemption from the Jewish law, and from cir- | 
cumcision, as necessary to justification, is good and laudable, - 
be so abused or insisted upon, in comparatively trivial 
matters, as to be evil spoken of and regarded by your 
Jewish brethren as antinomian licentiousness. 17. For the 
kingdom of God is not a subject of meat and drink, but it 
consists in infinitely more important elements; its essence is 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 18. 
For he that in these essential matters serveth Christ, refusing 
on such points any yoke of bondage inconsistent with his 
duty to his only Master, is acceptable to God and approved 
of men. 
19. Let us, therefore, pursue those things which are 
calculated to promote mutual peace and edification. 20. De- 
stroy not, for the sake of meat, the work of God himself. 
All things are indeed pure; but it is an evil thing for a man 
so pertinaciously to obtrude this truth, as to cause stumbling. 
21. It is good neither to eat flesh, nor drink wine, nor any- 
thing, whereby thy brother stumbles, or is offended. 22. 
Hast thou faith, in this respect, have it to thyself before God. 
Happy is he who has no misgivings in the liberty which he 
allows himself. 23. But he who has is condemned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith and a good con- 
science; and everything that is not of faith is sin. 
24.1 have dwelt very fully on this point, and I feel so 
solicitous about it, that I commend you to Him who is able 
to establish you, in this as well as other things, on the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, and according to the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery 
kept-secret during the time of the ages, 25. but now made 
manifest and made known to all nations, without distinction, 
to bring them to the obedience of faith. 26. To Him, even 
the only wise God, I commend you, for instruction and Fi 
establishment in this and every other point, by Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 
ee CHap. XV.—1. We, then, who are strong in faith, ought 
joined. : She 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves in things, an observance or tender consideration of 
which involves no sinful compliance. 2. Let each of us 
please his neighbour for his good to edification, thus follow- 
ing the example of our common Master. 3. For Christ also 
did not please himself. But, as it is written, the reproaches 
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of them that reproached thee fell upon me. 4. For, whatso- 
ever things were written in former times, were thus written 
before for our learning, that we, through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures, and of the examples there recorded 
of God’s dealings with his people might have hope. And 
to these examples I have more than once referred you, to 
support you under the afflictions and trials of the present 
life with a well-grounded assurance of an expected and 
happy end. 5. Now may the God of patience and con- 
solation, who has ever supported His people through all 
their trials, bearing them as on eagles’ wings, may He give 
you the great blessing of unity, and grant you to think the 
same thing among one another according to Christ Jesus. 
6. That ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 7. Wherefore as 
ye have all been accepted by Christ, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, so receive ye one another as Christ hath received 
you to the glory of God; being assured, that, in receiving 
to the most intimate fellowship him whom Christ hath 
received, ye cannot err. 

8. Now I say that Jesus Christ was a minister of the cir- 
cumcision for the truth of God for these purposes—to 
establish the promises made to the fathers, 9. and that the 
Gentiles might glorify God for His mercy as it is written, 
For this cause I will confess to thee among the Gentiles and 
sing unto thy name. 10. And again He saith, Rejoice, ye 
Gentiles, in company with His people. And again, Praise the 
Lord, all ye Gentiles; and laud Him all ye people. 12. And 
again, Esaias saith, There shall be a root of Jesse; and He 
that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles; in Him shall the 
Gentiles trust. 13. Now may the God of hope, in whom 
Jews and Gentiles are represented, in the prophecies to 
which I have just referred, as exercising a common hope 
and joy, fill you, as a united church, even as one body, with 
all joy and peace in believing; that ye may, by your mutual 
influence upon each other in kindling the blessed flame, 
abound in hope through the power of the Holy Ghost. 

14. But I myself also am persuaded, my brethren, con- 
cerning you, that ye are even full of goodness, filled with 
all knowledge, and with an understanding of all that I have 
urged upon you, able also to admonish one another of these 
truths. 15. But, notwithstanding this persuasion, I have 
written unto you more freely and boldly, brethren, partly, 
as stirring you up to remembrance of what you already 
know, through the peculiar grace of God given unto me, 
‘in order 16. that I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to 
the Gentiles attending as a priest upon the Gospel of God, 
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that the offering up of the Gentiles, converted by my instru- 
mentality, might, as a living sacrifice, be acceptable unto 
God, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost. 

17. I have then whereof to glory in Jesus Christ as to 
the things which pertain to God. 18. For I will not ven- 
ture to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not 
wrought by me to make the Gentiles obedient by word and 
deed. 19. By the power of signs and miracles, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. So that from Jerusalem, and 
around so far as Illyricum, I have fulfilled the Gospel of 
Christ. 20. And, so far from being ashamed of my mission 
to the Gentiles, I have thought it the highest honour to 
preach the Gospel, not where Christ was named, that I might 
not build upon another man’s foundation. 21. And in 
cherishing this feeling I am perfectly justified, built, as it is, 
upon a conviction that in thus preaching to those who have 
never before heard, I am accomplishing God's predicted pur- - 
poses, as it is written, They to whom He was not declared 
shall see, and they who have not heard shall understand. 

22. Wherefore, in preaching to those hitherto in dark- 
ness, in the regions which I have mentioned, I was greatly 
hindered from coming to you. 23. But now having broken 
up the fallow ground, and having no longer any unvisited 
place in these regions, and having had for these many years 
a desire to come unto you 24. whensoever I take my 
journey unto Spain, I hope, as I pass on, to see you, and 
to be sent forward by you thither, when I am first in part 
filled with communion with you. 25. But at present | am 
going to Jerusalem on a most pleasing occasion, to minister 
to the saints there; 26. for the Gentile churches of Mace- 
donia and Achaia have thought it good to make a certain 
contribution to the poor of the saints at Jerusalem. 27. 
They have thought this right, and so it is; for, as branches 
grafted into the good olive they are their debtors. For, if 
the Gentiles have shared their spiritual things, having been 
made partakers of the fatness of the Jewish root, they ought, 
in turn, to minister to them in their carnal things. 

28. I hope that this blessed example of mutual good 
feeling, and of the interchange of good offices will have its 
effect upon you. When, therefore, I have performed this, 
and have sealed unto them this fruit, I will come by you 
unto Spain. 29. And I know that when I come unto you, 
I shall come in the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

30. Now, I beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the love of the Spirit, that you strive toge- 
ther with me in common prayers in my behalf before God. 





CHAPTER XV. VER. 17.—CHAPTER XVI. VER. 17. 


31. That I may be delivered from them that believe not in 
Judea; and that this my service, which is for Jerusalem, 
may be acceptable to the saints there, and be so cordially 
‘received as to promote mutual love and good will between 
them and their Gentile brethren. 32. That I may come to 
you filled with joy, and may with you be refreshed at so 
happy a result, and in the existence of a similar cordiality 
among yourselves. 33. And may the God of peace who 
maketh men to be of one mind in a house in the mean time 
be with you all. Amen. | 

Cuap. XVI.—1. Now, 1 commend to your good offices, 
Phoebe our sister, who is a servant of the church at Cen- 
chrea. 2. That ye may receive her in the Lord, in a man- 
ner becoming saints, and that ye assist her in what business 
soever, and, connected with the purpose of her present 
journey, she may have need of you; for she has a just claim 
to such attention, for she hath herself been a receiver of 
many, and of me myself. 

3. Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my fellow labourers in 
Christ Jesus, 4. who have for my life laid down their own 
necks; and unto whom, not only I give thanks, but also all 
the churches of the Gentiles. 5. Likewise greet the church 
that isin their house. Salute Epainetus my well beloved, 
who is the first fruits of Achaia unto Christ. 6. Greet 
Mary, who bestowed much labour on us. 7. Salute An- 
dronicus and Junia my kinsmen and my fellow-prisoners, 
who are of note among the apostles, who were also in 
Christ before me. 8. Greet Amplias, my beloved in the 
Lord. 9. Salute Urbane, our helper in Christ, and 
Stachys my beloved. 10: Salute Apelles approved in Christ. 
Salute them which are of Aristobulus’ household. 

11. Salute Herodion, my kinsman. Greet them that be 
of the household of Narcissus, which are in the Lord. 12. 
Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord. 
Salute the beloved Persis, which laboured much in the 
Lord. 13. Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine. 14. Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, 
Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren which are with them. 
Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus and his sister, and~ 
Olympas, and all the saints which are with them. 15. 
Salute one another with an holy kiss. The churches of 
Christ salute you. 
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17. Now, in conclusion, and as a farther means of pre- Concluding 
commenda- 


serving that peace and unity which has been one great tions. 


object of my writing to you, I beseech you, brethren, as a 
last tesource, should this epistle fail to influence such per- 
sons, mark them which cause divisions and offences, 
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PARAPHRASE. 


contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and of 

which I have reminded you at length; and, should they, — 
notwithstanding the present urgent entreaties and admoni- 
tions which I have addressed to you, persist in their conduct, 
avoid them. 18. For they that are such, serve not our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly; and by good words 
and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple. 19. For 
your obedience is come abroad unto all men. I am glad, 
therefore, in your behalf; but yet I would have you wise 
unto that which is good, and simple concerning evil. 20. 
And the God of Peace shall bruise Satan, the great author 


- and promoter of all such divisions, under your feet shortly. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen. 
-21. Timotheus, my workfellow, and Lucius, and Jason, 
and Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute you. 

22. I, Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in the 
Lord. 23. Gaius mine host, and of the whole church 
saluteth you. Erastus, the chamberlain of the city saluteth 
you, and Quartus, a brother. ; 

24. The grace of Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 


Amen, 


THE END. 


J. WERTHEIMER AND CO., PRINTERS, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
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